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CHAPTER  XVI. 


GENERAL    ASSEMBLIES. 

PRESBYTERY  AND  THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

1C39. — First  steps  of  the  Covei^nters. — Proceedings  of  King's  College,  Aber-. 
deen. — War  determined  on. — The  king's  reply  to  the  Assembly's  letter. — A 
convention  at  Edinburgh — their  proceedings. — Capture  of  Edinburgh,  Dal- 
keith, and  Dumbarton  Castles. — Loyalty  of  Aberdeen. — The  earl  of  Montrose — 
his  successes. — Bishop  Bellenden  and  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen. — Military  move- 
ments.— The  king's  movements — secures  Berwick. — King  and  the  army  encamp 
at  Birks. — Rebels  advance  to  Dunse-Law — operations  of  the  army. — Hamil- 
ton's inactivity. — Covenanters  petition — the  answer — negociations — articles 
agreed  to. — The  king  remains  at  Berwick. — Concessions. — The  protests  of  the 
Tables — their  bad  faith. — The  king  remonstrates — the  answer  of  the  Tables. — 
Edinburgh  Castle  surrendered  to  the  king — his  officers  assaulted — a  precon- 
certed riot. — Citizens  of  Aberdeec  renounce  the  covenant — subdued  by  Mon- 
trose.— Preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  parliament. — Traquair 
appointed  commissioner — his  instructions. — The  bishops  advise  a  prorogation — 
the  king's  reply  to  them. — The  bishops'  declinature. — Covenanters  disperse 
scandalous  pamphlets. — Meeting  of  the  Assembly — preliminary  business. — 
Removal  of  ministers. — Bishop  Graham's  renunciation  and  disclaimer. — Dal- 
housie's  protest. — Causes  and  remedies  of  the  late  revolution. — Henderson's 
inconsistency.  —  Commissioner's  declaration.  —  Approbation  of  Johnston's 
registers. — Act  for  receiving  the  submissions  of  the  episcopal  clergy. — Several 
acts  of  Assembly — their  supplication — answer  of  the  privy  council. — The  com- 
missioner signs  the  covenant — and  admits  the  truth  of  their  causes  of  evils. — 
The  chairs  in  the  universities  filled  up. — Ancient  cross. — The  king  displeased 
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with  Traquair— his  further  instructions. — Assembly's  letter  to  the  king. — 
Meeting  of  parliament — the  revolutionary  tendency  of  their  proceedings. — 
Acts  of  the  Assembly  ratified. — The  king  orders  Traquair  to  prorogue  the 
parliament — members  protest. — Traquair  goes  to  court. — Proceedings  of  the 
Tables. 1640. — Committee  of  parliament  appointed. — Parliament  in  Eng- 
land— their  proceedings. — The  peers  subscribe  to  a  loan. — Lord  Pembroke's 
letter  to  Rothes. — Puritans  and  covenanters  unite. — The  ministers  preach  for 
the  collection  of  money — money  borrowed. — Meeting  of  parliament. — The 
constibation  remodelled — farther  proceedings.— Argyle's  expedition. — Monroe 
sent  against  Aberdeen — his  operations. — A  provincial  synod  in  London. — 
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1G39. — The  Covenanters  "  published  bitter  invectives 
against  the  bishops  and  the  whole  government  of  the  church, 
wliich  they  were  not  contented  to  send  only  into  England,  to 
kindle  the  same  fire  there,  but  with  their  letters  sent  them  to 
all  the  reformed  churches,  by  which  they  raised  so  great  a 
prejudice  to  the  king,  that  too  many  of  them  believed  that 
the  king  had  a  real  design  to  change  religion,  and  to  introduce 

popery So  that  by  this  means,  and  the  interposition 

of  all  those  of  that  nation  who  attended  upon  his  majesty  in 
his  bed-chamber,  and  in  several  offices  at  court,  who  all  under- 
took to  know,  by  their  intelligences,  that  all  was  quiet,  or 
would  speedily  be  so,  his  majesty  .  .  .  hardly  prevailed  with 
himself  to  believe  that  he  could  receive  any  disturbance  from 
thence,  till  he  found  all  his  condescensions  had  raised  their 
insolence,  all  his  offers  rejected,  and  his  proclamation  of  par- 
don slighted  and  contemned,  and  that  they  were  listing  men 
towards  the  raising  an  army,  under  the  obligation  of  their 
covenant,  and  had  already  chosen  Colonel  Leslie,  a  soldier 
of  that  nation,  of  long  experience  and  eminent  command 
under  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  Germany,  to  be  their  general, 
who  being  lately  disobliged  (as  they  called  it)  by  the  king,  that 
is,  denied  somewhat  he  had  a  mind  to  have,  which  to  that 
people  was  always  the  highest  injury,  had  accepted  of  the 
command.  Then  at  last  the  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to 
other  counsels,  and  to  provide  force  to  chastise  them  who  had 
so  much  despised  all  his  gentler  remedies  ^" 

On  the  dispersion  of  tlie  late  Assembly  the  members  inti- 
mated its  conclusions  to  all  parts  of  the  country;  but  the  au- 
thorities of  the  King's  College,  at  Aberdeen,  sharply  rebuked 

'  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars,  i.  183-184. 
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Mr.  Liindin,thcir  commissioner, for  remaining  and  deliberating 
in  the  Assembly  after  it  had  been  dissolved  by  the  king's  com- 
missioner. That  loyal  body  farther  made  an  act,  that  when 
the  Assembly's  committee  for  the  visitation  of  their  university 
should  appear,  their  gates  should  be  shut  against  them  ;  and 
that  none  of  their  members  should  acknowledge  their  autho- 
rity, under  pain  of  deprivation  ^ 

On  the  9th  of  January,  the  chiefs  of  the  covenanters  sent  Mr. 
George  Winram,  of  Libberton,  an  advocate,  with  the  Assem- 
bly's letter  to  the  king,  which  was  read  in  the  Scottisli  council 
at  London  on  the  15th;  to  which  his  majesty  replied,  that  for 
the  better  settling  of  Scottish  affairs,  he  would  be  at  York  by 
the  1st  of  April,  and  would  summon  his  Scottish  council  to 
meet  him  there,  and  give  him  their  advice.  "  Notwithstand- 
ing hereof,"  says  bishop  Guthry,  "  the  noblemen  and  ministers 
that  remained  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  the  leading  of  the  busi- 
ness, professed  to  have  intelligence  that  the  king  intended  no- 
thing but  war,  and  was  using  his  endeavours  to  raise  an  army 
wherewith  to  invade  this  land;  and  upon  that  ground  (albeit 
as  yet  there  was  "no  answer  from  Mr,  Winram,  who  returned 
not  before  the  .2 1st  of  March)  they  called  a  general  meeting  of 
noblemen  and  of  commissioners  from  the  other  estates,  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  20th  of  February,  for  resolving 
upon  a  defensive  war'^P  Of  the  Assembly's  letter,  however, 
which  his  council  declared  to  be  "  most  humble  and  well- 
penned,"  the  king  said,  "  We  confess  we  were  amazed  at,  and 
aggrieved  with  their  horrible  impudence,  expressed  in  their 
last  petition  sent  unto  us,  in  which  they  did  invocate  the  name 
of  God,  calling  him  not  only  as  a  witness,  but  as  an  approver 
of  their  actions;  at  their  pretended  assurance  of  our  justifica- 
tion of  them  all,  when  they  undoubtedly  know  that  we  do 
abhor  and  detest  them  all,  as  rebellious  and  treasonable ;  at 
their  shameless  asseveration  of  their  confidence  that  their 
neighbour  churches  will  approve  all  their  proceedings ;  that 
they  are  afraid  they  should  be  tliought  to  have  offended  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  lenity,  when  they  have  proceeded  to  the 
deposition  and  excommunication  of  the  bishops  and  others 
their  opposers,  which  is  the  utmost  of  that  power  which  ever 
any  church  did  yet  challenge  to  itsel.;  and  many  more  such 
audacious  untruths,  which,  after  we  once  heard  read,  we  re- 
solved never  to  answer,  and  now  do  answer  it  only  thus — That 
in  the  main  points  of  it  tliere  is  not  one  true  word;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  boldness  of  this  petition,  which  expecteth  our 

'  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  353.  -  Guthry's  Mem.  43-44. 
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answers  in  such  tenns,  as  it  doth  not  only  seem  to  require  our 
approbation  of  their  ^yicked  proceedings,  but  almost  to  com- 
mand it;  and.  lastly,  it  is  subscribed  only  by  the  hands  of  the 
moderator  and  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
citation  served  upon  the  meanest  subject  of  that  our  kingdom. 
And,  besides  all  these,  we  would  know  what  ecclesiastical 
Assembly,  just  or  pretended,  did  ever  use  any  coercive  power 
but  that  which  was  ecclesiastical;  viz.  suspension,  depriva- 
tion, degradation,  or  excommunicatioti.  But  this  pretended 
Assembly  hath,  besides  all  these,  enforced  her  acts  with  arms^ 
and  all  manner  oi  violence,  both  against  the  persons  and  for- 
tunes of  such  as  do  not  agree  unto  them,  but  continue  loyal 
unto  us^." 

13ut  the  chiefs  of  the  Covenanters  had  now  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  or  even  to  remain  inactive.  They  therefore  spread 
abroad  a  false  and  malicious  report,  that  the  king  intended  to 
invade  the  kingdom  with  English  troops :  upon  this  ground 
they  suunnoncd  a  meeting,  or  convention,  of  the  noblemen  and 
commissioners  of  burghs,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of 
February.  At  this  convention  a  jJaper  was  read,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Balmerino,  Hope  (the  king's  advocate),  and 
Henderson  (moderator  of  the  late  Assembly),  recommending 
an  appeal  to  arms,  and  using  such  arguments  for  its  justification 
as  tended  to  inflame  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  meeting. 
The  reasons  adduced  were  declared  to  be  so  convincing,  to 
men  whose  minds  were  previously  made  up,  that  "  instantly 
all  of  them,  with  one  voice,  consented  to  the  listing  of  an  army, 
and  voted  general  Leslie  to  be  the  commander  thereof."  The 
reasons  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  convention,  and  had 
been  found  so  convincing  to  them,  were  immediately  published 
and  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  convention 
ordained,  that  every  minister  should  read  this  treasonable  do- 
cument from  their  pulpits,  and  frame  their  discourses  so  as  to 
procure  an  universal  consent  amongst  their  parishioners  2. 

LicsLiK  accepted  the  command,  and  his  first  commencement 
of  hostilities  was  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  was, 
yielded  by  Hal  don,  the  constable,  without  any  resistance,  as 
there  were  neither  troops  nor  provisions  in  it;  an  unaccount- 
able oversight,  if  it  was  not  a  designed  treason,  on  the  part  of 
the  late  cunnnissioncr.  The  follov/ing  day  he  took  possession 
of  Dalkeidi,  a  castle  then  belonging  to  the  king,  and  in  which 
he  had  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
military  stores,  which  he  had  sent  from  London,  under  tlie 

'  Large  Declaration,  417-418.  -  Guthi7's  Memoirs,  44. 
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charge  of  lord  Traquair,  treasurer  of  the  liingdom.  In  this 
castle  they  found  the  regalia,  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of 
state,  which  they  immediately  removed  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh 1.  Bishop  Guthry  affirms,  that  the  capture  of  Dalkeith 
was  under  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Tra- 
quair, one  of  his  majesty's  ministers — "  Ilis  lordship  was  so 
unfortunate,  that  very  shortly  it  came  to  be  believed  that  him- 
self was  the  man  that  put  the  general  upon  the  prize 2."  The 
Covenanters  also  got  possession  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  wdiilst 
its  governor  reposed  in  that  security  which  he  supposed  con- 
sistent with  a  state  of  external  peace  and  internal  loyalty.  It 
was  well  garrisoned  and  victualled,  and  Sir  William  Stuart, 
the  governor,  was  a  man  of  loyalty  and  vigilance.  On  a  day 
which  the  Covenanters  had  appointed  for  one  of  their  days  o. 
fasting,  Sir  William  had  gone  to  church  in  the  town  of  Dum- 
barton with  his  principal  officers,  and  on  their  return  they  were 
made  prisoners  by  Semple,  the  provost,  and  the  laird  of  Ardin- 
caple,  when  the  few  troops  remaining  in  the  fortress  being 
dispirited  by  the  capture  of  their  governor  and  officers, 
yielded  at  the  first  summons.  This  strong  hold  was  committed 
to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  occupied  it  with  a  strong  body  of 
his  followers^.  Stirling  Castle  was  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  INIar,  and  who,  being  "  a  sure  friend  to  the  reformers," 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  held  it  against  the  king  for  the  in- 
surgent Covenanters*. 

Thus,  before  Charles  had  begun  to  arm  or  to  make  any  pre- 
parations for  war.  the  Covenanters  had  taken  the  initiative,  and 
had  obtained  possession  of  all  the  strong  holds  of  the  king- 
dom. This  emboldened  them,  and  drew  many  of  th6  waverers 
to  their  standard,  and  equally  depressed  the  loyal  part  of  the 
nation,  who,  though  they  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  yet  remained  quietly  at  their  homes  looking  on  the 
passing  triumphs  of  the  Covenanters  with  fear  and  amazement. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  lo3'al  citizens  of  Aberdeen  be- 
gan to  construct  baiTiers,  and  to  throw  up  some  hasty  fortifica- 
tions on  the  south  entrances  to  the  town,  under  the  direction 
and  command  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  whom  the  king  had 
appointed  his  lieutenant  in  the  north.  "  Aberdeen,"  says  INIr. 
Napier,  "  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  The  arts  of  insurgency 
had  been  $0  successful  throughout  the  rest  of  Scotland,  as  to 
create  a  specious  but  false  apj^earance  of  national  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  covenant.'     Here,  however,  all  that  was  rational, 

1  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  364.  -  Guthry's  Memoirs,  45. 

•''  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  321-32.3.  *  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  364. 
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well-ordered,  and  estimable,  ^yas  yet  actually  predominant. 
Blasphemy  did  not  pass  current  for  piety,  nor  tlie  dai'kling  and 
destructive  ravings  of  fanaticism  for  the  out-pourings  of  gifted 
and  enlightened  minds  ^" 

Wlien  the  energy  of  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  was  reported 
to  the  Tables,  they,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  commander- 
in-chief,  despatched  the  earl  of  Montrose  with  power  to  levy 
the  feudal  array  of  Fife,  Strathern,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  and 
to  suppress  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  fame  of 
Montrose  preceded  him,  and  on  his  approach,  the  marquis  of 
Huntly  retreated  towards  his  own  territories,  and  the  citizens, 
thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  were  obliged  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally on  the  30th  of  March.  Montrose  ordered  them 
immediately  to  fill  up  their  trenches,  to  level  their  defences, 
and  to  deliver  up  all  their  munitions  of  war.  A  heavy  fine  was 
also  imposed,  but  which  Montrose  had  the  magnanimity  to 
remit.  The  true  spirit  of  the  covenant  was  here  displayed ;  and 
"  some  fiery  ministers  that  attended  him  urged  no  less  than 
that  they  should  burn  the  toivn,  and  the  soldiers  pressed  for 
liberty  to  plunder  it ;  but  he  was  more  noble  than  to  hearken 
to  such  cruel  motions,  and  so  drew  away  his  army  without 
harming  them  in  the  least."  He  pursued  the  marquis  of 
Huntly,  and  made  him  prisoner  in  his  own  house;  and  although 
he  himself  agreed  to  all  the  terms  of  the  Covenanters,  yet  his 
sons,  the  gallant  lord  Gordon  and  lord  Aboyne,  refused  to  be 
included  in  their  father's  submission,  and  made  their  escape. 
On  his  return  to  Aberdeen,  Montrose  compelled  the  citizens  to 
subscribe  the  covenant  with  the  Assembly's  declaration,  under 
pain  of  confiscation  of  their  goods.  At  first  they  resisted,  under 
plea  of  conscience ;  but  rather  than  suffer  for  conscience  sake, 
they  complied  on  the  10th  of  April ;  and  on  the  IStli  they  sent 
commissioners  to  the  Tables  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Covenanters,  Adam  Bellenden,  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  some  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  with  a  few  "  of 
the  most  malicious  of  the  burgesses,"  took  shipping,  and  sought 
shelter  in  England  from  that  puritanical  persecution  which  was 
brought  to  their  doors 2.  At  that  time,  Dr.  John  Forbes,  of 
Corse,  and  son  of  the  late  bishop.  Dr.  William  Leslie,  princi- 
pal of  King's  College,  of  the  same  family  as  the  famous  non- 
juror Charles  Leslie,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Scroggie,  Dr.  Robert 
Baron,  professors  of  divinity,  Drs.  James  Sibbald  and  Alex- 
ander lloss  were  tlie  city  clergymen.     These  men  were  the 

'  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  i.  173, 
' iStevcusuu's  Church  and  Slute,  305. — Guthry's  Memoirs,  45,  10. 
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butts  of  covenanting  malignity  and  persecution,  because  they 
had  faithfully  niinisteved  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the 
discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded,  and  as  tlie 
church  and  realm  of  Scotland  had  received  the  same — they 
had  with  all  faithful  diligence  banished  and  driven  away  all 
eiToneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word,  and 
used  both  public  and  private  monitions  and  exhortations,  as 
well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole,  ^^•ithin  their  cures — they  were 
diligent  in  prayers  and  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in 
such  studies  as  helped  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  laying 
aside  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  flesh — they  were  diligent 
to  frame  and  fashion  themselves  and  their  families  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  made  themselves  wholesome  exam- 
ples and  patterns  to  their  flocks — and  moreover,  they  main- 
tained and  set  forward  quietness,  peace,  and  love,  among  all 
christian  people,  but  more  especially  among  those  committed 
to  their  charge  ^  With  such  antagonists  as  these  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Henderson,  Cant,  and  Dickson,  surnamed  "  the 
three  apostles  of  the  covenant,"  had  been  worsted  the  preced- 
ing year ;  and  Rutherford  complained  that  he  had  not  even 
been  able  to  gain  a  single  adherent  in  that  city. 

In  April  and  May  this  year,  says  Balfour,  "  the  Covenanters 
did  raise  a  very  gallant  army,  esteemed  to  be  betwixt  twenty- 
six  and  thirty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  of  which  they  made 
sir  Alexander  Leslie  of  Balgoney,  knight,  general.  They 
marched  with  flying  colours  to  Dunse  Law  in  the  Merse,  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  face  of  the  king  and  his  army,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed,  at  a  place  called  the 
Birks,  some  three  miles  from  Berwick  up  the  river,  with  a  far 
less  anny  (for  he  was  not  twelve  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot), 
of  which  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,  w^as  general  2." 
Dm'ing  all  this  interval  the  fortifications  were  undergoing  re- 
pair with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  the  sea  defences  were 
strengthened  and  planted  with  heavy  ordnance.  All  the  little 
towns  along  the  south  coast  of  Fife  were  also  fortified  hastily, 
and  placed  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence.  Thus,  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  chiefs  and  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  people,  the  Tables 
had  laid  their  grasp  on  the  whole  strength  of  the  kingdom,  while 
the  king,  as  if  stricken  with  judicial  blindness,  was  vainly  en- 
deavouring, by  concessions  and  negotiations,  to  win  them  back 
to  their  duty  and  allegiance. 

Their  preparations,  however,  at  last  forced  the  disagreeable 
truth  upon  the  king's  unwilling  consciousness ;  and  when  he 

'  Vows  of  a  Priest  at  his  Ordination.  -  Annals,  ii.  324. 
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could  no  longer  conceal  it,  he  made  the  indignities  which  he 
had  sustained  in  Scotland  known  to  his  English  privy  council. 
He  made  it  known  in  England  by  proclamation  that  the  Cove- 
nanters were  in  anns,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  levy  an 
army,  and  suppress  the  rebellion  of  his  Scottish  subjects.     So 
little  were  the  affairs  of  Scotland  known  or  cared  about  by  the 
English,  that  Clarendon  says  this  was  the  ii7'st  time  that  the 
government  or  people  of  England  had  heard  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  north.     The  king  now  hastily  collected  an  army,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  "  a  man 
who  had  nothing  martial  about  him  but  his  presence  and  his 
looks,  and  therefore  was  thought  to  be  made  choice  of  for  his 
negative  qualities."     The  earl  of  Essex,  a  most  popular  noble- 
man, was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  aimy,  whose  princi- 
pal quality  seems  to  have  been,  "  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Scots."     The  earl  of  Holland  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  cavalry.     With  his  usual  infatuation,  Charles  gave  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  ships, 
in  which  were  embarked  a  division  of  three  thousand  infantry, 
for  the  purpose  of  distressing  the  trade  of  the  Scottish  towns, 
and  of  landing  where  opportunities  offered  to  make  diversions 
in  favour  of  the  grand  army.    The  only  military  exploit  which 
is  worthy  of  commendation  is  the  forced  march  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  horse  and  foot,  to  se- 
cure the  town  of  Berwick,  which  is  the  eastern  key  of  the  king- 
dom.    Dui-ing  his  march  he  daily  met  with  Scottish  nobles 
and  gentry,  on  the  way  to  court,  \\\\o  communicated  the  most 
false  and  exaggerated  intelligence  of  the  advance  and  strength 
of  the  rebels,  their  superior  discipline,  and  the  excellent  qua- 
lity of  their  troops.      And  even  when  he  was  within  one  day's 
march  of  Berwick,  a  nobleman  high  in  the  king's  confidence 
met  him,  and  advised  him  earnestly  "not  to  advance  farther 
with  his  party,  which  was  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
enemy  that  it  would  infallibly  be  cut  ofT";  that  he  himself  over- 
took the  day  before  a  strong  party  of  the  [covenanting]  army, 
consisting  of  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  a  train   of 
artillery,  and  which  he  had  left  within  three  hours'  march  of 
Berwick,  where  they  resolved  to  be  the  night  before,  so  that  his 
proceeding  farther  must  be  fruitless,  and  expose  him  to  inevi- 
table ruin."     These  discouraging  reports  were  intended  to 
stop  the  royal  party  in  their  march,  so  that  the  Covenanters 
might  secure  Berwick  before  the  royalists  could  reach  it;  but, 
with  the  true  sjiirit  of  a  faithful  soldier,such  strategy  only  ac- 
celerated his  speed,  and  increased  his  anxiety  to  complete  his 
march.     When  lie  came  to  Berwick  the  gates  were  opened 
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without  any  attempt  at  opposition  ;  and  he  found  that  the 
Covenanters  had  no  forces  nearer  than  Edinl)urgh.  The  same 
nobleman  who  had  attempted  to  deceive  the  earl  of  Essex 
reported  to  the  king  the  total  defeat  of  that  commander,  and 
that  the  Covenanters  were  in  possession  of  Berwick.  Such  were 
the  arts  which  the  king's  fiilse  friends  practised  on  him,  and 
his  infatuation  was  so  gi'cat,  that  when  he  discovered  this 
treachery  it  excited  no  suspicion  in  his  breast,  and  he  merely 
remarked,  after  receiving  true  information  from  Essex's  de- 
spatches, that  the  covenanting  lords'  fears  had  multiplied  his 
sight  ;  "  which  remissness,  to  call  it  no  worse,  was  an  ill  omen 
of  the  discipline  that  was  likely  to  be  observed  ^." 

"  If  the  war,"  says  Clarendon,  *'  had  been  now  vigorously 
pursued,  it  had  been  as  soon  ended  as  begim  ;  for  at  this  time 
they  had  not  drawn  three  thousand  men  together  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland  2,  nor  had,  in  truth,  arms  complete  for 
such  a  number,  though  they  had  possession  of  all  the  king's 
forts  and  magazines,  nor  had  they  ammunition  to  supply  their 
few  fire-anns.  Horses  they  had,  and  officers  they  had,  which 
made  all  their  show.  But  it  was  the  fatal  misfortune  of  the 
king,  which  proceeded  from  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and 
his  tenderness  of  blood,  that  he  deferred  so  long  his  resolution 
of  using  his  arms  ;  and  after  he  had  taken  that  resolution,  that 
it  was  not  prosecuted  \^"ith  more  vigour."  In  order  to  avoid 
shedding  his  subjects'  blood,  he  contented  himself  with  an  os- 
tentatious pomp  of  preparation,  thinking  that  the  rebels  would 
return  to  their  duty  on  hearing  of  the  mighty  army  which  he 
had  collected,  without  risking  a  contest  with  such  superior 
numbers.  But  his  privy  councillors  were  in  regular  commu- 
nication with  the  Tables,  and  conveyed  to  them  all  Charles's 
designs  and  intentions,  so  that  they  were  always  able  to  meet 
and  counteract  his  efforts  for  their  subjugation.  He  went 
northward,  with  almost  the  whole  nobility  of  England  in  his 
train,  thinking  to  awe  the  rebels  into  submission  without  the 
effusion  of  blood  ;  but  the  progress  was  more  illustrious  than 
the  march,  and  the  soldiers  were  the  least  part  of  the  army. 
"  If,"  says  Clarendon,  "  there  had  been  none  in  the  march  but 
soldiers,  it  is  most  probable  that  a  noble  peace  would  have 
quickly  ensued,  even  without  fighting  ■^•" 

The  court  and  the  army  reached  the  border,  and  encamped 
in  a  field  called  the  Birks,  about  two  miles  westward  from 
Berwick,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  king  lodged 
in  his  tent  in  tlie  camp.     Here  the  king  issued  a  proclamation, 

*  Hbt.  of  the  RebeUion,  i.  187—189.  2  ^  mistake,  vide  p.  7. 

3  Hist,  of  Rebellion. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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statiiif^  that  he  anxiously  desired  peace,  and  promised  that, 
upon  demonstrations  of  obedience,  liis  majesty  was  ready  to 
grant  their  reasonable  petitions.  He,  however,  commanded 
their  army  not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  royal  standard, 
as  their  nearer  aj^proach  would  be  construed  into  a  declara- 
tion of  their  intention  to  invade  the  king's  person  and  the 
realm  of  England.  But  general  Leslie  advanced  his  head  quar- 
ters to  Dunse,  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  encamped  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  small  conical  hill  called  Dunse-Law,  where 
law  and  justice  used  to  be  dispensed.  In  this  advantageous 
position  he  was  not  more  than  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
royal  camp,  and  of  course  had  infringed  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, and  must  be  held  as  intending  "  to  invade  the  king's  per- 
son and  the  kingdom  of  England."  In  fact,  it  was  partly  to 
prevent  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  England  that  the  king 
had  drawn  his  small  army  to  the  borders  ;  and  in  justification 
of  his  own  proceedings,  he  said,  "  They  go  about  to  persuade 
our  good  subjects  that  we  intend  an  invasion  of  that  our  king- 
dom :  but  they  must  have  a  great  power  over  the  faith  of  such 
as  they  can  make  believe  that  a  king  would  invade  his  own 
kingdom  !  Invasions  made  by  princes  of  other  princes'  do- 
minions have  been  usual ;  but  for  a  prince  to  invade  his  own 
kingdom  is  a  prodigious  untruth.  But  they  tell  our  people  that 
we  are  coming  thither  attended  with  English  troops  :  we  won- 
der if  they  should  be  afraid  of  them  whom  our  people  in  their 
pulpits  and  elsewhere  have  been  made  believe  were  all  of 
their  own  party,  and  would  take  arms  with  them  in  their  de- 
fence against  us.  But  the  truth  is,  these  English  troops  go 
along  to  secure  their  oion  kingdom  of  Enyland  from  invasion 
by  them  which  they  have  so  frequently  threatened ;  and  if, 
for  the  securing  of  our  person,  they  should  offer  themselves 
to  be  our  guard  wheresoever  we  go,  what  do  they  else  but 
shew  themselves  to  be  true  and  loyal  subjects,  and  lay  air  obli- 
gation on  us  to  continue  in  our  bi-east  that  full  assurance  o. 
their  loyalty  and  fidelity  towards  us,  of  which  we  ha.ve  always, 
by  unanswerable  demonstrations,  been  fully  persuaded  ;  as 
also  upbraid  the  disloyalty  of  many  of  our  subjects  of  that  our 
native  kingdom,  amongst  whom  they  are  loath  to  trust  us 
without  offering  their  persons  to  be  our  guard  ?^" 

The  earl  of  llolland  was  despatched  with  a  division  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  3000  horse  and  2000  infantry,  with  some 
artillery,  to  assault  the  Scots  ;  but  the  Covenanters  presented 
such  a  good  front,  and  their  numbers  besides  being  so  much 

'  Large  Declaration,  421 ,  422. 
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superior,  his  lordship  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  them, 
and  ho  therelore  drew  off  his  men,  and  retreated  to  the  royal 
camp^  In  the  meantime,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who 
might  have  made  a  })()werful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  re- 
bels, lay  quietly  in  Leith  Roads,  without  landing  the  division 
of  the  army  which  was  on  board  his  licet,  or  giving  them  the 
slightest  disturbance.  But  the  suspicion  of  treachery  is 
strongly  allied  to  this  nobleman's  name.  He  was  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Tables,  and  had  a  secret  interview  with  the 
insurgent  chief,  the  lord  Loudon,  at  midnight,  a  little  below 
(iueensferry,whcre  his  neutrality,  if  not  his  active  co-operation, 
was  secured.  Lord  Holland's  retreat  served  the  Covenanters 
as  effectually  as  if  they  had  gained  a  victory  ;  yet,  from  the 
secret  information  which  their  chiefs  received  from  the  traitors 
in  the  royal  camp,  they  discovered  the  king's  weakness,  and 
above  all  his  private  intention  to  avoid  bloodshed  if  possible. 
Both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  0th  of  June,  when  the 
earl  of  Dumfermline  arrived  at  the  royal  camp  with  the  follow- 
ing petition.  "  The  Scots,"  says  Clarendon,  "  from  the  begin- 
ning, practised  a  new  sturdy  style  of  address,  in  which,  under 
the  license  of  accusing  the  counsel  and  carriage  of  others, 
whom  yet  they  never  named,  they  bitterly  and  insolently  re- 
proached the  most  immediate  actions  and  directions  of  his 
majesty  himself;  and  then  made  the  greatest  professions  of 
duty  to  his  majesty's  person  that  could  be  invented.  The 
king  had  not  at  that  time  one  person  about  him  of  his  council 
who  had  the  least  consideration  of  his  honour,  or  friendship  for 
those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  duke  of  Lennox  only 
excepted^."  Besides,  the  rebel  army  was  superior  not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  the  quality  of  their  officers,  and  reckoned  more 
than  24,000  men, horse  and  foot;  whereas  there  were  not  20,000 
men  present  with  the  royal  standard.  "  It  was,  therefore," 
says  Stevenson,  "  the  business  of  the  English  to  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  avoid  deciding  the  quarrel  by  arms  ;  the  loss 
of  a  battle  would  have  sunk  the  king's  credit  exceedingly  3." 
"  To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty, — 

"  The  humble  petition  of  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Scot 
land,  humbly  sheweth,  that  whereas  the  former  means  used 
by   us  hath   iioL  been  effectual  for  recovering  your  majesty' 
favour,  and  the  peace  of  this  your  majesty's  kingdom,  we  fall 
dov^n  again  at  your  majesty's  feet,  most  humbly  supplicating 

^  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  i.  193. — Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  3/2,  373. — 
Nalson'b  Impartial  Collectiou,  p.  231. 

2  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  i.  199.  ^  Church  and  State.  >i.  ."«7''^ 
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tliat  your  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  some 
few  of  your  majesty's  many  worthy  men  of  your  majesty's 
kingdom  of  England,  who  are  well  affected  to  the  true  religion 
and  common  peace,  to  hear  by  some  of  us  of  the  same  affec- 
tion, of  our  humble  desires ;  and  to  make  known  to  us  your 
majesty's  gracious  pleasure  ;  that  as,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
we  are  here  joined  in  one  island  and  one  king,  so,  by  your  ma- 
jesty's great  wisdom  and  tender  care,  all  mistaking  may  be 
speedily  removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  may  be  kept  in  peace 
and  happiness  under  your  majesty's  long  and  prosperous 
reign  ;  for  the  which  we  shall  never  cease,  as  becomes  your 
majesty's  faithful  subjects,  daily  to  pray  for  your  majesty's 
long  and  happy  reign  over  us^." 

This  petition  was  graciously  received,  and  the  earl  of  Dum- 
fennline  was  sent  back  with  a  safe  conduct  under  the  royal 
sign  manual,  for  the  earl  of  Rothes,  the  lord  Loudon,  and  sir 
William  Douglass  of  Cavers,  to  meet  with  the  royal  commis- 
sioners in  the  earl  of  Arundel's  tent.  His  majesty  having 
considered  the  petition,  directed  Mr.  Secretary  Cook  to  return 
the  following  benevolent  answer: — "That  whereas  his  majesty 
hath  published  a  gracious  proclamation  to  all  the  subjects  of 
Scotland,  whereby  he  hath  given  them  full  assurance  of  the 
free  enjoying  both  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  that  kingdom, 
as  also  a  free  pardon  upon  their  humble  and  dutiful  obedi- 
ence ;  which  proclamation  hath  been  hitherto  hindered  to  be 
published  to  most  of  his  majesty's  subjects;  therefore  his  ma- 
jesty requireth,  for  the  full  information  and  satisfaction  of 
them,  that  the  said  proclamation  be  publicly  read.  That  be- 
ing done,  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  hear  any 
humble  supplication  of  his  subjects." 

Sir  Edmund  Verney  was  despatched  to  the  rebel  camp  to 
see  that  this  proclamation  was  really  and  properly  read  ;  and 
having  reported  that  it  was  legally  read  in  their  camp,  the  earl 
of  Duinfcrmline  returned  with  him  to  the  royal  camp,  and  was 
the  bearer  of  a  petition  beseeching  his  majesty  to  vouchsafe 
tlitMU  a  favourable  answer ;  and  Mv.  Secretary  Cook  replied, 
"  His  majesty  having  understood  of  the  obedience  of  the  peti- 
tioners in  reading  his  proclamation  as  was  commanded  them, 
is  graciously  pleased  so  far  to  condescend  unto  their  petition 
as  to  admit  some  of  them  to  repair  to  his  majesty's  camj)  on 
Monday  next,  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  lord 
general's  tent ;  where  they  shall  hnd  six  ]>ersons  of  honour 
ami  trust,  ajipointed  by  his  majesty,  to  hear  their  desires." 

'   Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  ilb. 
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These  met  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  Arunders  tent,  with  tlio 
duke  of  Richmond,  the  nuuquis  of  Hamilton,  the  earls  of 
Arundel,  Holland,  and  Essex,  with  sir  Henry  Vane  and  sir 
Joseph  Cook ;  but  the  princijial  business  of  that  day  was  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  at  which  the  earl  of  Arundel  entertained 
the  commissioners.  The  king  came  suddenly  into  the  tent, 
and  having  taken  his  seat,  told  the  Covenanters  that  he  had 
lieard  they  complained  that  they  could  not  be  heard,  and  he 
had  therefore  now  come  in  person  to  hear  their  complaints. 
Lord  Rothes  made  the  most  vehement  protestations  of  loyalty, 
and  the  lord  Loudon  began  to  apologise  for  their  former  ac- 
tions ;  but  the  king  cut  him  short  by  saying,  that  if  they  came 
to  sue  for  grace,  they  should  set  down  their  desires  in  writing, 
and  they  should  have  a  written  answer.  They  accordingly 
withdrew,  and  returned  with  a  long  paper  ;  but  for  which  the 
following  brief  memorandum  was  afterwards  substituted : — 
"  Memorandum,  1.  That  our  desires  are  only  the  enjoying 
of  our  religion  and  liberties,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws  of  his  majesty's  kingdom.  2.  To  clear  by  suf- 
ficient grounds  that  the  particulars  are  such,  we  shall  not  insist 
to  crave  any  point  which  is  not  so  warranted.  And  we  hum- 
bly offer  all  civil  and  temporal  obedience  to  your  majesty 
which  can  be  required  or  expected  of  loyal  subjects. 

(Signed)  "  Loudon  ^"^ 

On  the  13th,  when  they  met  again,  the  Covenanter  commis- 
sioners were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henderson  the  moderator, 
and  Johnston  the  clerk  of  the  late  xlssembly.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  that  Henderson,  who  had  objected  to  the  bishops 
for  having  engaged  in  secular  affairs,  should  thus  engage  him- 
self in  both  a  military  and  a  political  occupation ;  both  of  which 
were  unbecoming  his  profession  and  station.  The  king  con- 
descended to  appear  again  personally  at  the  second  meeting ; 
when  the  commissioners  had  the  honour  of  kissing  hands,  and 
of  being  again  hospitably  entertained  by  the  English  general. 
The  king  caused  Secretary  Cook  to  read  and  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  paper  left  by  the  covenanting  lords  the 
previous  day  : — "  That  if  their  desires  be  only  the  enjoying 
of  their  religion  and  liberties,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws  of  his  majesty's  kingdom  of  Scotland,  his  ma- 
jesty doth  not  only  agree  to  the  same,  but  shall  always  protect 
them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power :  and  if  they  shall  not  in- 
sist upon  any  thing  but  that  is  so  warranted,  his  majesty  will 
most  willingly  and  readily  condescend  thereunto :  so  that  in 

1  Nalson's  CoUection,  233-238. 
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the  meantime  they  pay  unto  hiip  that  civil  and  temporal  obe- 
dience which  can  be  justly  required  and  expected  of  loyal 
subjects."  On  the  third  and  last  meeting,  which  was  on 
Monday,  the  19th  of  June,  the  following  articles  were  agreed 
to,  and  signed  by  the  king,  and  also  by  the  commissioners  :  — 

1.  The  forces  of  Scotland  to  be  disbanded  and  discharged 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  publication  of  his  majesty's 
declaration,  now  agreed  upon.  2.  His  majesty's  castles,  forts, 
and  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  and  royal  honours,  to  be  delivered 
after  the  publication,  so  soon  as  his  majesty  can  send  to  re- 
ceive them.  3.  His  majesty's  ships  to  depart  presently  after 
the  delivery  of  the  castles  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and  in  the 
meantime  no  interruption  of  trade  or  fishmg.  4.  His  ma- 
jesty is  graciously  pleased  to  cause  to  be  restored  all  jiersons, 
goods,  and  ships,  detained  or  arrested  since  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber last  past.  5.  There  shall  be  no  meetings,  treaties,  consul- 
tations, or  convocations,  of  our  lieges,  but  such  as  are  war- 
rantable by  acts  of  parliament.  0.  All  fortifications  to  desist, 
and  no  further  working  thereon,  and  they  be  remitted  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure.  7.  To  restore  to  every  one  of  our  good 
subjects  their  liberties,  houses,  lands,  goods,  and  means  what- 
soever, taken  and  detained  from  them  by  whatsoever  means, 
since  the  foresaid  time.  8.  The  Assembly  to  be  indicted  to 
the  Gtli  of  August,  and  parliament  to  begin  the  20th  of  the 
same  month  ^ 

Although  Balfour  says  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  pre- 
sent, yet  lord  Clarendon  affirms  he  arrived  some  hours  after  the 
treaty  was  signed ;  which,  he  says,  "  was  very  convenient  to 
him  ;  for  thereby  he  was  free  from  the  reproach  that  attended 
it,  and  at  liberty  to  find  fault  with  it ;  and  which  he  did  freely 
to  the  king  and  some  others,  whereby  he  preserved  himself  in 
credit,  to  do  more  mischief^.'''  Next  day  the  royal  army  was 
disbanded.  The  king  kept  his  court  at  Berwick  until  the 
middle  of  July,  but  sent  the  earl  of  Traquair  to  Edinburgh, 
to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  parliament  and  Assembly,  at  both 
of  wliich  the  king  himself  proposed  to  be  present.  The 
Lyon-king-at-arms  was  sent  into  the  Covenanters'  camp  witli  a 
])roclamation,  in  whicli  it  was  stated,  that  "  although  the  king 
could  not  ratify  the  acts  of  the  pretended  Assembly  at  Glas- 
gow ....  yet  such  is  our  gracious  pleasure  ....  we  are 
pleased  not  only  to  confirm  and  make  good  whatever  our  com- 
missioner hath  granted  and  promised  in  oiu-  name,  but  also  .  . . 

Balfour's  Aimals,  ii.  327,328. — Nalsou's  Collections,  234-23G. 
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to  declare  and  assure  that,  according  to  the  petitioners'  humble 
desires,  all  niallcrs  ecclesiastical  shall  be  determined  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  kirk,  and  matters  civil  by  the  parliament,  and 
other  inferior  judicatories  established  by  law  ;  which  assem- 
blies shall  be  kei)t  once  a  year,  or  as  shall  be  agreed  on  at  the 
General  Assembly  ^"  The  more  the  king  conceded,  the  more 
dissatisfied  the  covenanting  chiefs  became ;  and  the  earl  of 
Cassilis  offered  the  Lyon  a  protest  after  reading  the  proclama- 
mation,  which  he  refused  to  receive.  The  king  then  sent  him 
])ost  to  Edinburgh,  to  read  the  proclamation  there,  which  he 
did  at  the  Cross  with  great  solemnity,  assisted  by  the  magis- 
trates. Here  again  the  carl  of  Rothes,  with  all  the  other 
Table  chiefs,  were  ready  to  protest  that  "  they  did  adhere  to 
the  Assembly  of  Glasgow  in  so  far  as  was  communed  betwixt 
his  majesty  and  the  commissioners  in  his  majesty's  camp,  at 
the  Birks-on-Tweed^."  This  perverseness  is  the  more  singu- 
lar, inasmuch  as  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Henderson,  "  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Covenanters,  gave  his  majest}^  most  humble 
thanks  for  the  gracious  answer  he  had  given  their  petition,  in 
his  Declaration-*." 

The  Covenanters  discharged  the  raw  undisciplined  part  of 
their  army,  but  retained  all  their  experienced  and  veteran 
officers,  with  the  better-disciplined  part  of  their  troops,  and 
kept  them  on  full  pay.  Besides  this  act  of  bad  faith,  they 
prosecuted  all  the  loyalists,  and  those  who  had  either  not  signed 
or  had  slackened  in  their  zeal  for  the  covenant;  and  they  con- 
tinued the  false  charges  and  condign  penalties  against  the 
exiled  prelates.  This  last  resolution  was  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king  having  remitted  a  paper  to  the  Tables  con- 
taining eighteen  "  grievances,"  or  remonstrances,  against  their 
bad  faith  and  non-fulfilment  of  the  agreement  at  Birks ;  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  of  which  are,  "  Why  seditious  ministers^ 
who  in  their  sermons  preach  seditiously,  are  not  taken  order 
with  ?  Why  our  good  subjects  are  deterred  and  threatened, 
if  they  should  come  home  to  their  own  native  country  and 
houses  ? "  Answers  to  the  articles  were  sent,  but  in  a  tone 
very  unbefitting  the  extreme  humility  which  they  affected, 
and  very  unbecoming  loyal  and  obedient  subjects  to  their  law- 
ful sovereign.  To  these  it  was  answered — "  We  know  no  such 
seditious  ministers;  and  when  any  ministers,  alleged  seditious, 
shall  be  called  before  the  judge  ordinary,  they  shall  be 
punished  according  to  justice."    To  the  eleventh — "  We  know 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  330.  Ibid.  333, 
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none  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  who  are  now  deterred  or 
threatened,  nor  do  we  allow  that  any  should  be  troubled  ;  and 
if  any  fear  themselves,  there  is  an  ordinary  way  in  justice 
which  they  may  use;  and  if  under  the  name  of  good  subjects 
is  meant  excommunicated  persons  [the  bishops  to  wit],  who 
by  tlie  laws  of  this  country  should  be  rebells,  and  caption  used 
against  them,  which  has  been  desired  by  the  kirk  and  country, 
and  refused,  and  who  also  are  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  that 
has  come  upon  this  kingdom,  none  can  give  assurance  for 
their  indemnity,  who  stand  thus  guilty  and  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple." They  renewed  all  their  former  menaces  against  the 
prelates  by  proclamation,  and  imposed  grievous  penalties  upon 
whosoever  should  assist  or  shelter  any  of  them  in  their  houses : 
"  so  that  by  the  time  the  king  came  to  London,  it  appeared 
plainly  that  the  army  was  disbanded  without  any  peace  made, 
and  the  Scots  in  more  reputation  and  equal  inclination  to 
affront  his  majesty,  than  ever.  Upon  which  a  paper  published 
by  them,  and  avowed  to  contain  the  matter  of  the  treaty,  was 
burned  by  the  common  hangman;  everybody  disavowing  the 
contents  of  it,  but  nobody  taking  ujion  him  to  publish  a  copy- 
that  they  owned  to  be  true^." 

The  castle  of  lidinburgh  was  delivered  up  to  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  on  the  22nd  of  June,  who  gave  the  command  of 
it  to  General  Ruthven,  who  found  the  marquis  of  Huntly  and 
his  son  in  it,  and  set  them  at  liberty,  and  the  royal  navy  re- 
turned to  England.  The  honest  and  well-disposed  part  of  the 
nation  now  ho])ed  that  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
affairs  would  be  conducted,  as  formerly,  b\'  the  royal  autho- 
rity; but  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. A  well-planned  accident  broke  the  terms  of  the 
pacification;  for  as  general  Ruthven  and  lord  Kinnoul  were 
walking  in  the  street,  "  the  devout  wives  (who  at  first  put  life 
in  the  cause)  did  now  (when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  buried) 
restore  it  again,  by  invading  them,  and  throwing  stones  at 
them."  This  assault  on  the  king's  servants  was  privately  ar- 
ranged by  those  who  dared  not  appear  in  such  an  infamous  affair, 
for,  as  Guthry  observes,  "  those  women  used  not  to  run  unscnt." 
Lords  Loudon,  Lothian,  and  Montrose,  were  despatched  to 
Berwick  to  explain  and  excuse  it;  and  returning,  brought  an 
order  from  his  majesty,  requiring  fourteen  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen to  rei)air  to  Berwick,  to  ccmsult  with  them  respecting 
the  ensuing  Assembly  and  parliament.  As  they  were  them- 
selves so  full  of  trick  and  subterfuge,  they  were  suspicious  of 

>  Balfour's  Annals,  i.  33! -339,— Clarendon's  Rebellion,  i.  203. 
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his  majesty's  honour,  and  some  of  the  double-dealers  in  his 
court  had  written  to  their  friends  that  it  was  the  king's  inten- 
tion to  make  them  all  i)ri.soners;  a  ]iiece  of  treachery  which 
was  altogether  abhoiTent  to  his  majesty's  dis])c)sition.  The 
party  who  had  been  sy,nnnoned,  however,  made  as  if  they 
would  go,  but  privately  they  had  organised  a  riotous  assem- 
blage of  the  "  pious  women"  and  their  husbands,  who  had 
been  prompted  to  accuse  the  king  of  designed  treachery,  and 
meeting  the  party  at  the  water-gate  on  the  commencement  of 
their  journey,  riotously  compelled  them,  nothing  loath,  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  This  was  just  the  pretence  which  they 
wanted,  and  accordingly  the  lord  Loudon  was  despatched  io 
Berwick,  to  state  how  they  had  been  forcibly  detained,  and  to 
apologise  for  not  wailing  on  his  majesty  at  all.  Ilis  majesty 
was  so  disgusted  at  their  low  cunning  and  disrespectful  car- 
riage, and  so  indignant  at  their  unworthy  distrust  of  his  royal 
word,  that  he  would  not  attend  the  parliament,  but  set  out 
post  for  London  on  the  29th  of  July.  The  Covenanters  raised 
a  mighty  clamour  against  the  king,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
a  very  heinous  sin,  and  the  whole  of  the  alleged  plot  was 
charitably  ascribed  to  the  advice  of  archbishop  Laud  K  Nalson 
says,  that  at  the  late  interview  the  king  entirely  gained  Montrose 
to  his  party  and  interest,  and  much  softened  the  lords  liOthiaai 
and  Loudon,  from  whom  he  penetrated  the  determination  of 
the  Covenanters  to  repeal  all  Ibrmer  acts  of  parliament  for  the 
establishment  of  episcopacy,  and  to  alter  the  established  form 
of  introducing  bills  into  parliament  through  the  lords  of  the 
Articles'^. 

As  soon  as  the  pressure  from  without  was  removed,  tlie 
worthy  citizens  of  Aberdeen  returned  to  their  duty  and  alle- 
giance, and  publicly  renounced  the  covenant,  w^hich  had  been 
forced  upon  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  lord  Aboyne 
also  had  collected  a  small  body  of  his  father's  tenants,  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  foot  and  about  three  hundred  horse, 
with  which  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  loyal  citizens. 
The  treachery  of  a  colonel  Gun,  under  the  private  advice  of 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  gave  Montrose  an  easy  victory  at 
the  bridge  of  Dee,  which  laid  the  city  at  his  feet.  Some  co- 
venanting ministers,  who  hovered  like  birds  of  prey  round  the 
armies,  were  very  urgent  that  the  town  should  be  burnt,  and 
given  uj)  to  military  pillage  ;  but  which  Montrose's  humanity 

1  Guthry's  Mem.  52-53.— Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  p.  386. — Btlfbur's 
Annals,  ii.  340-345. 
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sternly  prohibited,  to  the  regret  of  principal  Baillie,  and  which 
Mr.  Napier  calls  "  the  characteristic  longing  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  covenant"  for  the  blood  of  its  enemies,  for  "  that  coun- 
try's malicious  disloyalty'^.'"  Montrose  now  disbanded  his 
forces,  and  retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  and  where  he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  his  own  hi- 
therto disloyal  conduct,  which  had  exalted  the  cause  of  the 
rebels  more  than  any  of  their  other  successes. 

Before  Charles's  departure  from  Berwick  it  was  necessary 
to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  the  Assembly  and  parliament; 
he  never  doubted  but  that  both  these  courts  would  confirm  the 
acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  and  it  seems  he  at  one  time 
entertained  some  thoughts  of  not  allowing  them  to  meet.  But 
the  specious  reasons  which  Traquair  advanced  made  some 
impression  on  the  king's  mind,  and  determined  him  to  allow 
the  meeting.  Traquair  said,  "  that  let  the  next  parliament  do 
what  it  would,  there  were  still  good  grounds  to  introduce  epis- 
copacy whenever  the  king  was  able  to  carry  it;  for  bishops 
being  (by  all  the  laws  of  Scotland)  one  of  the  three  estates  of 
parliament,  no  act  that  passed  ivithout  them  could  have  force  in 
laiv,  much  less  the  act  that  abolished  them,  especially  when 
they  were  not  appearing,  nor  consenting,  but  protesting  against 
it."  This  reasoning  partly  allayed  the  king's  fears,  and  he  urged 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton  to  accept  the  ofl^ice  of  commissioner, 
which  "  he  wisely  declined ;"  and  therefore  Traquair  was  a*p- 
pointed  to  represent  the  king's  person  at  both  the  meetings, 
and  the  following  instructions  were  given  him,  dated  Berwick, 
July  27,  10392. 

Lay-elders  to  be  admitted  as  members,  but  not  to  be  allowed 
to  vote  in  fundamental  points  of  religion. — To  make  the  Assem- 
bly sensible  of  the  king's  condescension  in  convoking  it,  and 
of  his  prohibiting  the  bishops  from  attending  as  constituent 
members  of  it. — To  prevent  all  questions  about  the  last  Assem- 
bly, and  whatever  shall  be  done  in  ratification,  our  will  is,  that 
you  declare  the  same  to  be  done  as  an  act  of  this  Assembly, 
and  that  you  consent  thereto  only  upon  these  tenns,  and  no 
ways  as  having  relation  to  the  former  Assembly. — To  shun  all 
disj)utes  about  the  king's  power,  cither  to  call  or  to  dissolve  As- 
semblies.— To  declare  the  king's  disposition,  for  the  people's 
full  satisfaction,  to  remit  episcopacy  and  the  estate  of  bishops 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Assembly ;  but  without  respect  to  the 
last  Assembly. — To  be  done  without  warrant  from  the  bishops, 

'  Najiier's  Montrose  and  Covenanters,  ch.  viii. — Guthry's  Memoirs,  49. 
-  Nalson's  Collections,  i.  p.  245. 
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and  not  as  if  episcopacy  was  unlawful,  but  only  for  satisfaction 

to  the  people,  and  for  settlinfr  the  present  disorders 

The  Assembly  is  not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  is  civil,  or 
liadi  been  established  by  act  of  parliament. — "  We  will  not 
allow  of  any  commissioner  from  the  Assembly,  nor  any  such 
act  as  may  give  ground  for  continuing  of  the  Tables  or  Con- 
venticles. If  episcopacy  be  abolished,  the  king  to  have  the 
power  of  choosing  fourteen  ministers  to  represent  the  fourteen 
bishops  in  parliament ;  or  if  that  cannot  be,  that  fourteen 
others  whom  he  shall  present  be  agreed  to,  with  a  ]iower  to 
choose  the  lords  of  the  articles  for  the  nobility  for  this  time, 
until  the  business  be  farther  considered  upon. — We  allow  that 
episcopacy  be  abolished  for  the  reasons  contained  in  the  Arti- 
cles ;  and  the  covenant,  1580,  for  satisfaction  of  our  people, 
to  be  subscribed,  provided  i«t  be  so  conceived  that  thereby  our 
subjects  be  not  forced  to  abjure  episcopacy  as  a  point  of  popery, 
or  contrary  to  God's  law  or  to  the  protestant  religion ;  but  if  they 
require  it  to  be  abjured  as  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  you  are  to  give  way  to  it  rather  than  to 
make  a  breach. — After  all  Assembly  business  is  ended,  and 
immediately  before  prayers,  you  shall,  in  the  fairest  way  that 
you  can,  protest  that  in  respect  of  his  majesty's  resolution  of 
not  coming  in  person,  and  that  his  instructions  were  upon  short 
advertisement,  whereupon  many  things  may  have  occurred, 
wherein  you  have  not  had  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  for  such 
other  reasons  as  occasion  may  furnish,  you  are  to  protest,  that 
in  case  any  thing  hath  esca])ed  you,  or  hath  been  condescended 
upon  in  this  present  Assembly  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, that  his  majesty  may  be  heard  for  redress  thereof,  in  his 
own  time  and  place  ^." 

These  instructions  were  dated  at  Berwick,  the  27th  of  July, 
by  which  the  king  vainly  hoped  he  would  soften  the  rigid 
tempers  of  the  Covenanters,  and  disarm  them  of  their  hostility; 
but  in  this  his  majesty  was  greatly  mistaken.  They  very  soon 
shewed  that  they  were  incapable  of  being  satisfied  or  concili- 
ated b)'  the  king's  condescension,  and  that  all  his  concessions 
only  led  to  further  and  higher  demands.  For,  says  Nalson, 
"  the  ink  was  scarce  dry  which  had  wiitten  the  articles  of  the 
accommodation,  before  they  had  broken  it  in  almost  every 
particular ;  for  though  they  dissolved  their  camp,  yet  they  did 
not  disband  their  army,  for  they  marched  away  and  kept  in 
great  bodies,  contrary  to  the  first.  The  Tables  continued  to 
sit  and  act,  alleging  it  was  necessary  they  should  do  so  till  the 

'  Nalsou's  Collections,  i.  245-247, — Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  p.  287,  288. 
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danger  was  blown  over,  expressly  contrary  to  the  fifth  article  ^" 
The  king  was  well  aware  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Covenanters, 
but  was  willing  to  overlook  it,  in  the  fallacious  hope  that  the 
people  would  return  to  their  loyalty  and  obedience,  when  they 
saw  his  ligid  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Birks. 
Traquair  had  accompanied  the  king  to  London,  and  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  who 
were  then  at  Newcastle,  and  from  whence  the  primate  had 
written  to  the  king  offering  their  humble  advice  to  prorogue 
the  Assembly  and  parliament.  The  king  approved  of  their 
advice  ;  but  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs  he  was  obliged 
to  decline  to  act  upon  it ;  for  he  says,  "we  are  resolved  (rather, 
necessitated)  to  hold  the  Assembly  and  parliament  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  and  for  that  end  we  have  nominated  the 
earl  of  Traquair  our  commissioner ;  to  whom  we  have  given 
instructions  not  only  how  to  carry  himself  at  the  same,  but  a 
charge  also  to  have  special  care  of  your  lordships,  and  those 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  have  suffered  for  their  duty  to  God 
and  obedience  to  our  commands.  And  we  do  hereby  assure 
you,  that  it  shall  be  one  of  our  chiefest  studies  how  to  rectify 
and  establish  the  government  of  that  church  aright,  and  to  re- 
pair your  losses,  which  we  desire  you  to  be  most  confident  of. 
As  for  your  meeting  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  we 
do  not  sec  at  this  time  how  that  can  be  done ;  for  within  our 
kingdom  of  Scotland  we  cannot  promise  you  any  place  of  safety ; 
and  in  any  other  of  our  dominions  we  cannot  hold  it  convenient, 
all  things  considered.  Wherefore  we  conceive  that  the  best 
way  would  be  for  your  loi'dships  to  give  in,  by  way  of  protesta- 
tion or  remonstrance,  your  exceptions  against  this  Assembly 
and  parliament  to  our  commissioner,  which  may  be  sent  by  any 
mean  man,  so  he  be  trusty,  and  deliver  it  at  his  entering  into 
the  church.  But  we  would  not  have  it  to  be  either  read  or 
argued  in  this  meeting,  where  nothing  but  partiality  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  to  be  represented  to  us  by  him,  which  we  promise 
to  take  so  into  consideration  as  bccometh  a  prince  sensible  of 
his  own  interest  and  honour,  joined  with  the  equity  of  your  de- 
sires  We  must  likewise  intimate  unto  you,  that 

we  are  so  far  from  conceiving  it  expedient  for  you,  or  any  of  my 
lords  of  the  clergy,  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  as  we  do  ab- 
solutely discharge  your  going  thither  J  and  for  absence,  this 
shall  be  to  you,  and  to  every  one  of  yon,  a  sufficient  warrant. 
....  Thus  you  have  our  pleasure  briefly  signified  unto  you, 
which  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  take  in  good  part:  you  can- 
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not  but  know  that  what  wc  do  in  this,  we  arc  necessitated  to : 
so  we  bid  you  farewell  K  Charles  R. 

"Whitehall,  6th  of  August,  1639." 

By  this  letter  it  may  be  easily  seen  how  much  the  king  was 
distressed  and  embarrassed  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  to  what  difficulties  he  was  reduced  in  struggling  between 
his  own  inward  sentiments  and  the  exigencies  of  state.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  the  king's  letter,  the  primate  assembled  those 
bishops  which  were  then  in  Newcastl'e,  and  they  agreed  to  the 
ft)llowing  declinature,  which  they  put  into  the  commissioner's 
hands : — 

"  Whereas  his  majesty,  out  of  his  surpassing  goodness,  was 
pleased  to  indict  another  General  Assembly  for  rectifying  the 
present  disorders  in  the  church,  and  repealing  the  acts  con- 
cluded in  the  late  pretended  assembly  at  Glasgow,  against  all 
right  and  reason,  charging  and  commanding  us,  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  others  that  have  place 
therein,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  the  twelfth  of  August  instant, 
in  hopes  that  by  a  peaceable  treaty  and  conference,  matters 
should  have  been  brought  to  a  wished  peace  and  unity  :  and 
that  now  we  jierceive  all  these  hopes  disappointed,  the  authors 
of  the  present  schism  and  division  proceeding  in  their  wonted 
courses  of  wrong  and  violence,  as  hath  appeared  in  their  pre- 
sumptuous protestation  against  the  said  indiction ;  and  in  the 
business  they  have  made  throughout  the  country,  for  electing 
ministers  and  laics  of  their  faction  to  make  up  the  said  Assem- 
bly ;  whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  same  or  worse  effects  must 
needs  ensue  upon  the  present  meeting,  tlian  were  seen  to  follow 
the  former :  We,  therefore,  the  underscribers,  for  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  the  church  committed  to  our  govern- 
ment under  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's  majesty.  Protest, 
as  in  our  former  declinature,  as  well  for  ourselves  as  in  the  name 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  so  many  as  shall  adhere  to  this 
our  protestation.  That  the  present  pretended  Assembly  be 
holden  and  reputed  null  in  law,  as  consisting  and  made  up 
partly  of  laical  persons  that  have  no  office  in  the  church  of 
God,  partly  of  refractory,  schismatical,  and  perjured  ministers, 
that,  contrary  to  their  oaths  and  subscriptions,  from  which  no 
human  power  could  absolve  them,  have  filthily  resiled,  and  so 
made  themselves  to  the  present  and  future  ages  most  infamous, 
and  that  no  churchman  be  bound  to  appear  befove  them,  nor 
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any  citation,  admonition,  certification,  or  act  wliatsoever, 
proceeding  from  the  said  pretended  meeting,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  jurisdiction,  liberties,  privileges,  rents,  possessions,  and 
benefices,  belonging  to  the  church,  nor  to  any  acts  of  former 
General  Assemblies,  acts  of  council,  or  parliament,  made  in 
favour  thereof;  but  to  the  contrary,  that  all  such  acts  and  deeds, 
and  every  one  of  them,  are  and  shall  be  reputed  unjust,  par- 
tial, and  illegal,  with  all  that  may  follow  therefrom. 

"  And  this  our  protestation  we  humbly  desire  may  be  ])re- 
sented  to  his  majesty,  whom  we  do  humbly  sujjplicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  christian  emperors  in  ancient  times,  to 
con\ene  the  clergy  of  his  whole  dominions,  for  remedying  the 
present  schism  and  division,  unto  whose  judgment  and  de- 
termination we  promise  to  submit  ourselves  and  all  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Given  under  our  hands  at  Morpeth,  Berwick,  and  Holy 
Island,  Uie  10th  and  11th  of  August,  1639. 

(Signed)  St.  Andrews. 

Da.  Edinburgen.       Wall.  Brkchinen, 
Jo.  Rossen.  Ja.  Lismoren. 

Tho.  Galloway.         Ad.  Aberdon.  i" 

The  Covenanters  had  been  busily  employed  in  dispersing 
pamphlets  and  tracts  to  the  disparagement  of  his  majesty's 
government  and  the  implication  of  his  sincerity,  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  their  own  friends,  and  drawing  the  wavering  and 
unreflecting  oft"  from  their  allegiance  and  duty.  One  of  these 
disloyal  pai)ers  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  he  laid  it  before 
the  English  i)rivy  council,  and  such  of  the  members  as  were 
therein  implicated  declared  it  to  be  utterly  false  and  calumnious. 
The  privy  council,  therefore,  declared  it  highly  scandalous  to 
his  majesty's  person,  honour,  and  government,  full  of  gross  mis- 
takes, perverting  the  sense  of  his  majesty's  declaration,  and 
of  most  pernicious  consequence  upon  the  peace  of  the  king- 
doms. An  act  of  state  was  therefore  published  "  against  the 
Scots  concerning  a  scandalous  ])aper  lately  dispersed  by  them." 
In  conclusion,  the  act  says,  "  all  which  considered,  the  whole 
board,  unanimously,  became  humble  i)etitioners  to  his  majesty, 
that  this  false  and  scandalous  paper  might  be  publicly  burnt 
by  the  hangman'^ ;"  and  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  Covenanters  attemj)ted  in  an  equivocal  manner  to  dis- 
avow this  scandalous  pamphlet ;  but  their  actions  proclaimed 
their  adliercnce  to  the  system  recommended  in  it  of  misrepre- 
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scnting  and  culuninialing  the  king.  The  carl  of  Dalhousie 
published  a  protesl  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  intimating  that 
the  new  combination  "  would  maintain  the  late  Assembly  at 
Glasgow  as  most  lawful,  free ^  ami  general,  and  would  adhere 
to  their  solenm  covenant  with  God,  whereby  the  office  of 
bishops,  who  yet  usurp  the  title,  is  declared  to  have  been  ab- 
jured: and  that,  therefore,  if  they  return  to  this  kingdom,  th(!y 
shall  be  used  as  accursed,  and  given  over  to  the  devil,  and  out 
of  Christ's  body,  as  ethnicks  and  publicans  ;  and  that  all  who 
harbour  them  shall  be  prosecuted  to  excommunication  like- 


wise 


1  " 


On  the  l-2th  of  August  the  broad  seal  was  put  to  lord 
Traquair's  commission;  and  the  ministers,  nobility,  and  gentry, 
went  in  procession  from  Holyrood  House  to  the  high  church, 
where  Mr.  Henderson,  the  moderator  of  the  Glasgow  Assem- 
bly, preached  from  Acts  v.  33,  to  the  end ;  in  w'hich  he  exhorted 
the  commissioner  "  to  employ  all  his  parts  and  endowments 
for  building  up  the  church  of  God  in  this  land ;"  and  he  ex- 
horted the  members  to  go  on  zealously,  for  true  zeal,  he  said, 
never  cooled,  but  the  longer  it  burns  the  more  fervent  it  grows. 
"Let  it  be  seen  to  the  world  that  presbytery, the  government  we 
contend  for  in  the  church,  can  consist  very  well  with  monarchy 
in  the  state,  and  thereby  we  shall  gain  the  favour  of  our  king, 
and  God  shall  get  the  glory  2."  Balfour  says,  there  were  ser- 
mons in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh,  with  public  humilia- 
tion and  fastmg  for  the  happy  success  of  the  Assembly.  None 
of  the  covenanting  lords,  he  adds,  attended  the  commissioner 
in  his  triumphal  procession,  except  such  as  were  privy  coun- 
cillors ^. 

After  the  sermon,  and  the  Assembly  had  been  constituted, 
Mr.  Henderson  required  the  members  to  produce  their  com- 
missions. The  earl  of  Traquair  produced  his  from  his  ma 
jesty,  as  high  commissioner,  which  was  ordered  to  be  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  Assembly ;  after  which  Traquair  made  a 
speech,  wherein  he  cautioned  the  Assembly  against  suspecting 
his  royal  master's  sincerest  love  to  religion  and  the  good  of  the 
Scottish  church,  and  against  heart-burning  among  themselves 
on  account  of  their  former  different  sentiments  about  matters 
of  discipline.  Mr.  David  Dickson,  minister  of  Irvine,  was, 
by  a  large  majority,  chosen  moderator.  The  commissioner 
made  a  shew  of  insisting  that  M  r.  Henderson  should  be  con- 
tinued as  the  moderator;  but  this  was  indignantly  resisted  by 
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the  Assembly,  as  they  charitably  ascribed  the  proposal  to  a 
trick  of  his  majesty  to  make  the  office  perpetual,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  episcopacy'.  Dickson,  it  appears,  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  fitted  for  presiding  in  such  an  Assembly, 
and  therefore  Henderson  was  appointed  to  sit  beside  him,  and 
act  as  an  assessor.  Guthry  says,  that  Dickson  betrayed  such 
weakness  in  his  office,  that  every  one  said  minuit  prese?itia 
famam;  yea,  it  had  been  worse  with  him,  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Henderson  sat  at  his  elbow  as  his  coadjutor 2.  After  some 
pretences  by  the  commissioner  for  objecting  to  irregular  com- 
missions, the  moderator  insisted  that  such  minute  inquiries 
would  only  divert  the  Assembly  from  their  proper  work,  and 
therefore  this  motion  was  overruled.  On  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  betwixt  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  that 
of  the  parliament,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  two  ses- 
sions each  day.  Among  the  first  transactions  were  the  trans- 
portation (as  it  is  called)  of  several  of  the  leading  Covenanters, 
from  obscure  country  parishes,  to  the  metropolis,  and  other  large 
towns;  viz.  Robert  Blair  and  Samuel  Rutherfokd,  from 
Ayr  to  St.  Andrews  ;  David  Dickson,  the  moderator,  from 
Irvine  to  Glasgow ;  Mr.  John  Fergushill,  from  Ochiltree  to  Ayr ; 
Mr.  James  Sharp,  from  Govan  to  Leith;  Robert  Douglass, 
from  Kircaldy  to  Edinburgh;  Robert  Baillie,fi.*om  Kilwinning 
to  Glasgow,  and  Andrew  Cant,  from  Newbottle  to  Aberdeen 3. 
This  first  step  was  an  interference  with  the  civil  rights  of  the 
patrons  of  these  several  churches,  and  a  direct  dispensation 
with  the  powers  of  the  crown  and  the  parliament. 

In  the  eighth  session,  on  the  17th  of  August,  George  Gra- 
ham, some  time  bishop  of  Orkney,  gave  in  his  written  abjura- 
tion of  his  episcopal  office,  subscribed  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  which  was  read  by  the  clerk,  and  ordered  to  be 
registered  in  the  Assembly's  books  "  ad  perpetuam  ret  memo- 
riani:''^  and  for  the  same  reason  the  abjuration  of  this  fallen  star 
is  inserted  here: — "  ...  I,  master  George  Graham,  some  time 
pretended  bishop  of  Orkney,  being  sorry  and  grieved  at  my 
heart  that  I  should  ever,  for  any  worldly  respect,  have  em- 
braced the  order  of  episcopacy,  the  same  having  no  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  being  such  an  order  as  hatli  had 
sensibly  many  fearful  and  evil  consequences  in  many  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  particularly  within  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  as 
by  doleful  and  deplorable  experience  this  day  is  manifest,  to 
ha\  e  disclaimed,  like  as  I,  by  the  tenor  hereof,  do  altogether 
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disclaim  and  abjure  all  episcopal  porver  and  jurisdiction,  with 
the  whole  corruptions  thereof,  condemned  by  lawful  Assem- 
blies within  the  said  kirk  of  Scotland  ....  promising  and 
swearing,  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  that  1  shall 
never,  whilst  I  live,  directly  or  indirectly,  exercise  any  such 
power  within  the  kirk;  neither  shall  I  ever  allow  or  aj)prove 
the  same,  not  so  much  as  in  my  private  or  public  discourse; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  stand  and  adhere  to  all  the  acts  and 
constitutions  of  the  late  Assembly,  holden  at  Glasgow  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1638,  last  by  past,  and  shall  concur,  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  power,  sincerely  and  faithfully,  as  occasion 
shall  offer,  in  executing  the  said  acts,  and  in  advancing  the 
work  of  reformation  within  this  land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  all 
good  christians,  as  God  shall  be  my  help."  This  remarkable 
disclaimer  is  dated  on  the  11th  of  February  ^  This  unhappy 
man  was  very  rich,  and  had  lent  large  sums  of  money  on  bond, 
all  of  which  would  have  been  escheated  had  he  not  avoided 
the  Assembly's  excommunication  by  this  timely  imitation  of 
that  treacherous  apostle  who  bare  the  bag.  Upon  his  shame- 
ful apostacy,  Robert  Baron,  professor  of  divinity  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Orkney  ;  but  from 
the  posture  of  the  king's  affairs,  and  the  absence  of  all  the 
bishops  from  the  kingdom,  he  never  was  consecrated  or  ob 
tained  possession  of  his  diocese  2. 

In  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  "  containing  the 
causes  and  remedy  of  the  by-gone  evils  of  this  kirk ;"  the 
main  and  most  material  of  which,  they  said,  was  the  pressing 
of  the  liturgy  by  the  prelates,  the  frame  of  which  they  alleged 
was  popish,  containing  divers  popish  errors  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  seeds  of  manifold  superstitions  and  idolatries ;  the 
Book  of  Canons,  establishing  a  tyrannical  power  over  the  kirk 
in  the  persons  of  bishops  ;  with  a  Book  of  Consecration  and 
Ordination,  having  no  warrant  either  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
from  the  Word  of  God ;  and  a  High  Commission,  subverting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  and  giving  to  persons  merely 
ecclesiastical  the  power  of  both  swords,  and  to  persons  merely 
civil  the  power  of  the  keys. — 2.  A  second  cause  was  the 
Articles  of  Perth. — 3.  The  changing  the  government  of  the 
kirk  from  the  Assemblies  to  the  persons  of  some  kirkmen 
usurping  authority  over  their  brethren  by  the  name  of  episco- 
pal government. — 4.  Fourthly,  the  civil  places  and  power  of 

'  Collection  of  Acts  of  Assembly,  by  Johnston,  of  Warriston,  p.  72. 
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kirkmen  sitting  and  voting  in  the  [court  of]  session,  council, 
exchequer,  parliament,  and  bench  of  justices  of  peace,  lifting 
them  up  in  worldly  pomp  above  their  brethren. — 5.  Fifthly, 
The  keeping  and  authorising  corrupt  Assemblies,  viz.  at  Lin- 
lithgow, 1606;  at  Glasgow,  1610;  at  Aberdeen,  1616;  at  St. 
Andrews,  1617;  at  Perth,  1618,  all  of  which  are  null  and 
unlawful. — 6.  A  sixth  cause  vi-as  the  want  of  lawful  and  free 
General  Assemblies  rightly  constituted  of  pastors,  doctors, 
and  elders,  yearly  or  oftener, joro  re  nata,  and  above  all  these, 
the  breach  of  the  national  covenant  ^ 

When  Henderson  composed  the  foregoing  complaint,  but 
in  particular  its  fourth  article,  he  must  altogether  have  forgot- 
ten his  own  agency  in  the  transactions  of  the  previous  twelve 
months.  He  and  his  party  had  made  it  an  unpardonable 
crime  in  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  perform  those  secular  offices 
which  had  been  thrust  upon  them  by  the  crown.  Yet  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  most  marvellous  elasticity  in  presby- 
tery; for  he  thrust  himself  forward  into  the  camp,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  rebellion,  marched  and  countermarched  with  an 
army  in  array  against  his  sovereign,  attended  all  the  councils 
of  war,  treated  and  advised  as  a  commissioner,  and  signed  the 
treaty  for  his  fellow  Co\enanters  with  their  sovereign,  which 
was  wholly  and  entirely  of  a  civil  nature.  These  transactions 
are  instances  of  the  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing  which  will 
ever  disgrace  and  tarnish  his  name;  and  will' show  that  his 
opposition  to  the  secular  offices  of  the  bishops  arose  from  envy 
and  disai)pointed  pride  and  ambition,  and  not  from  any  real 
love  of  God,  or  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  which  is 
first  pure  and  then  peaceable.  After  the  foregoing  act  had 
been  put  to  the  vote,  the  earl  of  Traquair  consented  verbally 
to  it,  and  promised  a  written  declaration  of  his  consent  to  the 
clerk,  and  also  promised  to  ratify  it  in  the  ensuing  parliament. 
— I,  John,  earl  of  Traquair,  his  majesty's  commissioner  in 
this  present  Assembly,  do,  in  his  majesty's  name,  declare  that 
notwithstanding  of  his  majesty's  own  inclination,  and  many 
other  grave  and  weighty  considerations,  yet  such  is  his  ma- 
jesty's incomparable  goodness,  that  for  settling  the  present 
distractions,  and  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  subject,  he 
doth  allow,  like  as  1  his  majesty's  commissioner  do  consent  to 
the  foresaid  act,  and  have  subscribed  the  jiremises^. 

In  the  eighteentli  session,  on  the  2()th  of  August,  the  Assem- 
bly passed  an  act  approving  of  another  surreptitious  register 

•  Johnston's  Acts  of  Assembly,  Session  ciijht,  17th  August,  163'.),  pp.  73-76- 
=  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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which   Johnston  had   forgod   and   now  produced,  and  "  or- 
dained the  same  to  make  faith  in  judgment,  and  ontwith  in  al] 
time  coming;  as  a  true  and  aullientic  register  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  conform  to  the  testimony  subscribed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  be  inserted  in  the  books  of  Assembly."     In  the 
twentieth  session  an  act  was  passed  for  receiving  such  of  the 
deposed  clergv  as  should  submit  to  their  government,  "  recom- 
mending to  tlie  synods  all  tho?e  who  are  deposed  before  them 
for  subscribing  the  [bishop's]  declinature,  for  reading  of  the 
service-book,  and  for  any  other  gross  cause :  that  upon  their 
true  repentance  and  submission  to  the  constitutions  of  this 
kirk,  and  upon  their  purgation  and  clearness  from  any  gross 
faults,  laid  to  their  charge  in  any  new  process  against  theni, 
they  may  be  found  by  the  synods  capable  of  the  ministry'." 
In  the  twenty-first  session  an  act  was  passed  for  the  keeping 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  for  prohibiiing  river  and  sea  fishing, 
and  the  working  of  mills,  on  that  sacred  day,  under  the  pain 
of  the  censures  of  the  kirk.     By  another  act,  a  fine  was  im- 
posed on  those  who  went  into  England  in  order  to  be  married  ; 
that  the  parish  books  of  every  parish  be  presented  to  the  pres- 
byteries, to  be  examined  by  them  ;  to  compel  the  episcopal 
clergy  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Glasgow  As- 
semblv,  to  resign  their  benefices,  which  were  declared  vacant ; 
to  revise  and   enforce  all  former  and   obsolete   acts  against 
papists  and  excommunicated  persons,  and  all  who  aided,  com- 
forted, or  assisted  them ;  that  some  uniform  catechism  be  ap- 
pointed ;  and  that  intrants  to  the  ministry  be  examined  before 
their  admission 2.     Another  act  was  passed,  in   condemnation 
of  his  majesty's  "  Large  Declaration,"  and  in  particular  of 
Walter  Balcanquhal,  the  dean  of  Durham,  who  it  vyas  sup- 
posed had  written  it :  his  majesty  was  desired  to  call  it  in,  and 
to  send  the  dean  of  Durham  to  Scotland,  that  he  might  be 
tried  and  sentenced  to  suifer  condign  punishment,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  God's  honour  from  such  high  contempt,  and   the 
king's  dignity  from  such  false  and  unjust  imputations  [^ 

In  this  session  also  the  covenanters  gained  a  great  Jesuiti- 
cal point,  and  which  has  deceived  many  well-meaning  men — 
the  explanation  of  their  bond  of  mutual  defence  ;  of  which 
they  have  both  then  and  since  taken  so  much  advantage. 
The  following  sup])lication  of  the  Assembly  was  pre])ared  and 
presented  to  his  majesty's  high  commissioner  and  the  lords  of 
secret  council.     After  protesting  their  loyalty  and  obedience, 

1  Johnston  s  Collections  of  Acts,  session  20,  Aug.  28,  1G3D. 
-  Act  Sess.  22,  29th  Aug.— ^  Miridicr,  p.  79. 
3  Sess.  23,  30th  Aug.  p.  Fl. 
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the  petition  proceeds — "  We  have  solemnly  sworn,  and  do 
swear,  not  only  our  mutual  concurrence  and  assistance  for  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  with  our 
means  and  lives,  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sove- 
reign, his  person  and  authority,  in  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion,  liberties,  and  laws  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom, 
but  also  in  every  cause  which  may  concern  his  majesty's 
honour,  shall,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  and  the 
duties  of  good  subjects,  concur  with  our  friends  and  followers, 
in  quiet  manner  or  in  arms,  as  we  shall  be  required  of  his 
majesty,  his  council,  or  any  having  his  authority.  And,  there- 
fore, being  most  desirous  to  clear  ourselves  of  all  imputation 
of  this  kind,  and  following  the  laudable  example  of  our  pre- 
decessors, 1589,  do  most  humbly  supplicale  your  grace  his 
majesty's  commissioner-,  and  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  to  enjoin  by  act  of  council,  that 
this  Confession  and  Covenant,  which,  as  a  testimony  of  our 
fidelity  to  God  and  loyalty  to  our  king,  we  have  subscribed,  be 
subscribed  by  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  what  rank  and 
quality  soever'." 

On  the  same  day,  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Montrose,  lord 
Loudon,  sir  John  Stirling,  sir  William  Douglass,  sir  Henry 
Wood,  John  Smith,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  Robert  Barclay, 
provost  of  Irvine,  Alexander  Henderson,  minister,  and 
Archibald  Johnston,  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  appeared  in  pre- 
sence of  the  commissioner  and  the  privy  council,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Assembly  presented  the  aforesaid  petition ; 
"  which  being  read,  heard,  and  considered  by  the  said  lords, 
the}  have  ordained  and  do  ordain  the  same  to  be  insert  and 
registrale  in  the  books  of  privy  council,  and,  according  to  the 
desire  thereof,  ordain  the  said  Confession  and  Covenant  to  be 
subscribed  in  time  coming  by  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  of  what  rank  and  quality  soever  2." 

Here  Mr.  Henderson  again  appears  in  the  character  which 
he  and  his  party  had  so  severely  condemned  in  the  late  pre- 
lates ;  but  this  collusion  betwixt  the  Assembly  and  the  privy 
council  was,  with  tlie  true  cunning  of  the  Jesuit,  turned  after- 
wards to  good  account.  When  they  had  concentrated  their 
scattered  forces,  which  they  had  never  disbanded,  and  again 
appealed  to  arms  against  his  majesty,  they  evaded  this  oath  by 
asserting  that  they  swore  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  true  religion,  the  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 

'  Johnston's  Acts,  &c.  pp.  82,  83. 

*  Act  of  Lords  of  Council,  Aug.  30,  1639.— Johnston's  Acts,  81. 
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realm  ;  and  by  severing  the  regal  power  from  the  royal  person, 
they  made  use  of  his  authority  to  take  up  arms  against  his  person 
and  his  loyal  adherents,  who,  they  pretended,  had  invaded  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  dominions,  and  were  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  king  and  to  religion  ! 

After  transacting  this  preconcerted  business,  in  direct  breach 
of  his  majesty's  instructions,  the  commissioner  returned  to  the 
Assembly,  and,  as  his  majesty's  representative, declared,  in  his 
betrayed  master's  name,  that  the  council  found  the  desires  of 
the  Assembly  so  fair  and  reasonable  that  they  conceived  them- 
selves bound  in  duty  to  grant  the  same,  and  had  made  an  act 
of  council  to  that  effect.  That  he  himself  was  so  fully  satis- 
fied, that  he  came  now,  as  his  majesty's  commissioner,  to  con- 
sent fully  unto  it ;  and  that  he  was  most  willing  that  it  should 
be  enacted  here  in  this  Assembly,  to  oblige  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  to  subscribe  the  said  covenant,  with  the  Assembly's 
explanation.  And  because  there  was  a  third  thing  desired, 
his  subscription  as  the  king's  commissioner  unto  the  covenant, 
which  he  behoved  to  do  with  a  written  declaration  ;  and  he 
declaied  as  a  subject,  he  should  subscribe  the  covenant  as 
strictly  as  any,  with  the  Assembly's  declaration ;  but  as  his 
majesty's  commissioner,  he  behoved  to  prefix  the  following  de- 
claration to  his  subscription,  which  no  Scots  subject  should 
subscribe,  or  have  the  benefit  of,  not  even  himself  as  earl  of 
Traquair.  This  explication,  after  a  long  hypocritcal  pream- 
ble, was  as  follows  : — "  Seeing  this  Assembly,  &c 

Therefore  I,  as  his  majesty's  commissioner,  for  the  full  satis- 
faction of  the  subjects,  and  for  settling  a  perfect  peace  in 
church  and  kingdom,  do,  according  to  my  foresaid  declara- 
tion and  subscription  subjoined  to  the  act  of  this  Assembly, 
of  the  date  the  17th  instant,  allow  and  consent  that  the  cove- 
nant be  subscribed  throughout  all  this  kingdom.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  subscribed  the  premises  ^"  And  moreover  the 
commissioner  subscribed  the  following  declaration  of  his  con- 
sent to  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  the  17th  August,  which 
enumerated  the  causes  of  the  public  commotions : — "  I,  John 
earl  of  Traquair,  his  majesty's  commissioner  in  the  present 
Assembly,  do,  in  his  majesty's  name,  declare,  that  notwith- 
standing of  his  majesty's  own  inclination,  and  many  other 
grave  and  weighty  considerations,  yet  such  is  his  majesty's  in- 
comparable goodness,  that  for  settling  the  present  distrac- 
tions, and  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  subject,  he  doth  allow, 

'  Johnston's  Acts,  &c.  84,  85. 
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likeas  1  his  majesty's  commissioner  do  consent  to,  the  afore- 
said act,  and  have  subscribed  the  premises  ^" 

Another  act  ordained  the  covenant  to  be  signed,  under  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  by  all  masters  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools,  all  scholars  at  the  passing  of  their  degrees,  all 
])orsons  suspected  of  popery  or  any  other  error,  and,  finally, 
;ill  members  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  with  the  following  words 
prefixed  lo  their  subscription  : — "  The  article  of  this  cove- 
nant, which  was  at  the  first  subscription  referred  to  the  deter- 
n)ination  of  the  General  Assembly,  being  determined,  and 
thereby  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the  government  of  the  kirk 
by  bishops,  and  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmen,  upon  the 
reasons  and  grounds  contained  in  the  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, declared  lo  be  unlaivful  within  this  kirk :  we  subscribe 
according  to  the  determination  foresaid^." 

The  commissioner  consented  to  these  acts  condemning  epis- 
copacy and  establishing  the  covenant,  though  contrary  to  the 
king's  will  and  instructions,  and  for  which  Charles  severely  re- 
proached him.  The  Assembly  had  now  gone  on  triumphantly 
under  the  presidency  of  a  commissioner,  who,  being  their 
secret  friend,  betrayed  his  ti'ust.  Before  rising,  however,  they 
took  care  to  supply  the  universities  and  other  seminaries  with 
men  devoted  to  the  covenant,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  flight  of  many  of  the  former  professors.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  indoctrinate  the  rising  generdtion  of  divinity 
students  in  their  own  principles,  "  whereof,"  says  Guthry, 
"  they  had  the  more  need,  because  by  this  lime  the  old  minis- 
try saw  so  much  into  their  designs,  that  divers  of  them  were 
lalling  from  theifi,  and  so  no  way  remained  to  keep  the  church 
constantly  on  their  side,  but  that  young  ones  (who  were  to 
succeed  when  they  were  gone)  should  be  bred  towards  a 
liking  of  their  course."  John  Adamson,  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  was  a  furious  Covenanter,  not  so  much 
from  conviction  as  from  a  mean-spirited  policy  "  to  eschew 
their  wrath."  Samuel  Rutherford  was  transferred  from  a 
country  ])arish  in  Galloway,  near  to  Kirkcudbright,  to  be  Prin- 
cipal and  the  teaclier  of  theology  in  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews  ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands,  Robert  Blair, 
from  Ayr,  was  placed  as  the  })arish  minister  ;  the  former 
clergy,  Dr.  Gladstanes  and  Dr.  Wishart,  having  been  driven 
out  o^  their  benefices  by  the  ])ersecution  of  the  covenanters, 
lilair  had  many  years  before  been  a  professor  in  the  university 

'  Johnston's  Acts,  p.  8G.  *  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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of  Glasgow ;  but  from  wliicli  lie  had  been  expelled  for  in- 
stilling seditious  and  antimonavcliical  principles  into  the  stu- 
dents :  after  that,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  joined  the  mal- 
contented  protestants  there  ;  but  on  the  rise  of  the  troubles  in 
Scotland,  he  returned,  and  violently  took  possession  of  the 
church  in  Ayr,  thrusting  out  Mr.  Annan,  the  legal  incumbent. 
Mr.  David  Dickson,  from  Irvine,  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
Glasgow,  under  principal  Baillie  ;  "  for  albeit  his  weakness 
for  that  ])rofession  was  generally  known,  yet  in  regard  he  was 
very  seditious,  and  had  a  pragmatical  way  of  dealing  with 
young  folks,  towards  that  end  the  leaders  of  the  cause  thought 
that  his  settling  there  might  be  profitable  to  them."  They 
could  not  find  men  sulHeieiitly  seditious  and  pragmatical  to 
send  to  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  also  rendered 
vacant  by  the  persecution  of  the  times,  and  therefore  in  the 
meantime  they  only  confirmed  Andrew  Cants'  appointment  to 
be  the  minister  of  the  town^  "  This  design  in  placing  such 
men  in  the  universities  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  those  that 
had  the  charge  of  his  majesty's  affairs,  yet  it  did,  in  progress 
of  time,  prove  the  most  efiectual  means  whereby  that  cause 
prevailed  ;  for  when  those  young  men  (who  had  their  breed- 

'  In  the  year  1841,  the  ancient  cross  of  the  old  city  of  Aberdeen  was  dis- 
covered in  a  smithery  in  that  city,  and  redeemed  by  some  worthy  antiquary  from 
its  degrading  situation,  and  placed  in  the  museum  of  King's  College.  The  fol- 
lowing narrative  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Ramsay,  the  accomplished  author  of 
"  My  Grave,"  and  "  My  Good  Old  Aunt;"  and  as  it  is  connected  with  Mr. 
Cants'  name,  it  is  here  given  entire,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Constitutional, 
a  respectable  paper  which  had  copied  it  from  the  journal  of  that  city. — "A 
remnant  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  structure,  the  original  place  of  which  has 
long  ceased  to  know  it,  was  recently  rescued  from  a  situation  of  most  inglorious 
obscurity,  and  consigned  to  a  fitting  asylum,  in  the  museum  of  King's  College. 
Our  topographers  tell  us,  that  there  formerly  stood,  in  the  centre  of  the  area  in 
front  of  the  Town  House  of  Old  Aberdeen,  a  Cross  which  was  formed  of  an  up- 
right stone,  raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
This  stone  was  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  underneath 
were  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  bishops  Dunbar,  Stewart,  and  Gordon. 
The  last  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  see,  in  15-15,  which  serves  to  indicate  the 
period  about  which  the  Cross  was  erected.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  it  was 
defaced  by  those  whose  indiscriminate  zeal  took  offence  at  whatever  even  '  smelt 
somewhat  of  popery  ;'  and  after  experiencing  the  inclemency  of  many  a  trying 
season,  and  the  rough  manipulation  of  ruthless  hands — the  ministers  of  wanton 
mischief — it  was  finally  removed  about  the  time  when  the  Town  House  was  re- 
built. What  became  of  the  shaft  is  not  known  ;  but  the  stone,  on  which  were 
engraved  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  episcopal  trio,  was  discovered,  the  other 
day,  in  a  smithy  in  Old  Aberdeen,  where  it  had  long  been  degraded  into  an  uten- 
sil for  holding  tackets,  old  nails,  and  other  odds  and  ends  in  the  '  hard  line,' 
tossed  into  the  square  cavity  into  which  th^  top  of  the  shaft  had  been  inserted. 
To  such  vile  uses  had  come  this  portion  of  a  time-honoured  fabric,  which  had 
once  so  proudly  '  cropped  the  causey  I'  This  curious  relic  owes  its  more  con- 
genial quarters  in  King's  College,  to  the  ))ious  care  of  the  individual  who  by 
chance  discovered  it^" 
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ing  under  them)  came  forth  to  be  ministers  in  the  church,  they 
were  incomparably  more  furious,  and  therein  outstripped  the 
elder  men  (even  of  their  own  judgment)  so  far,  that  if  any  of 
them  happened  (upon  any  occasion)  to  speak  of  any  thing  that 
savoured  of  moderation,  they  were  therefore  reckoned  Laodi- 
cean politicians,  &c. ;  the  madness  of  the  time  being  such,  that 
those  who  were  most  cruel  were  most  cried  up^" 

Traquair  gave  the  king  an  accountof  the  Assembly's  proceed- 
ings, who  wrote  to  his  lordship  with  his  own  hand,  and  tied 
him  up  to  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  him  at  Ber- 
wick. On  the  point  of  abjuring  episcopacy,  the  king  says, 
"  We  think  it  fit  to  declare  hereupon  unto  you,  that  let  their 
madness  be  what  it  will,  further  than  we  have  declared  in  our 
instructions  in  these  points  we  will  not  go."  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  liturgy,  canons,  Perth  articles,  and  the  Assem- 
blies which  had  been  condemned  at  Glasgow,  he  says,  "  if 
the  Assembly  will,  in  des})ite  of  your  endeavour,  conclude  con- 
trary to  this,  you  are  to  protest  against  their  proceedings  in 
these  points,  and  be  sure  not  to  ratify  them  in  parliament."  In 
order  to  save  any  dispute  about  annual  assemblies,  he  directed 
Traquair  to  indict  one  to  meet  within  the  year;  but  bj  their  act 
of  "  Apellations"  his  grace  suffered  this  measure  to  be  silently 
carried  contrary  to  the  king's  instructions.  "  The  article  in 
your  instructions,  which  is  only  that  the  Covenant  of  1580 
shall  be  subscribed,  you  must  have  an  especial  care  of,  and 
how  you  proceed  therein ;  that  the  band  be  the  same  which 
was  in  our  father's  time,  mutatis  mutandis ;  and  that  you  give 
your  assent  no  otherwise  to  the  interpretations  thereof,  than 
may  stand  with  our  future  intentions,  well  known  to  you  ;  nor 
is  the  same  otherwise  to  be  ratified  in  parliament. 

"  Thus  you  have  our  pleasure  fully  signified  in  every  par- 
ticular of  your  letter,  which  you  will  find  noways  contrary  to 
our  resolution  taken  at  Berwick,  and  our  instructions  given  to 
you  then.  But  if  the  madness  of  our  subjects  be  such,  that 
they  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have  given  you  power 
and  authority  to  condescend  to, — which,  notwithstanding  all 
their  insolencies,  we  shall  allow  you  to  make  good  to  them, — 
we  take  God  to  witness  that,  what  misery  soever  shall  fall  to 
that  country  hereafter,  it  is  no  fault  of  ours,  but  their  oivn  pro- 
curement. And  hereupon  we  do  command  you,  that  if  you 
cannot  compose  this  business  according  to  our  instructions, 
and  what  we  have  now  written,  that  you  prorogue  the  parlia- 
ment till  the  next  spring;  and  that  you  think  upon  some  course, 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  54,  Sf). — Skinner's  Ecc.  Ilist.  ii.  350. 
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liow  you  can  make  publicly  known  to  all  our  subjects  to  wliat 
we  had  given  you  power  to  condescend.  And,  because  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  may  ]iroduce  a  jiresent  rupture,  you  arc  to 
warn  and  assist  Ruthven  for  the  defence  of  the  castle  of  ImHu- 
buvgh,  and  to  take,  in  general,  the  like  care  of  all  our  houses 
and  forts  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  likewise  to  advertise  ail  such 
who  are  aftccled  to  our  service,  that  timeously  they  may  secure 
themselves.     And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell  ^" 

Before  their  dissolution,  the  Assembly  addressed  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  king  for  his  wonderful  condescensions,  and 
"  blessed  his  majesty  for  that  happiness  upon  the  knees  of  their 
hearts,"  and  promised  "  to  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  their 
praises"  of  the  king : — "  That  your  majesty's  princely  power 
and  the  ecclesiastical  power  joining  in  one,  the  mutual  em- 
bi'acements  of  religion  and  justice,  of  truth  and  peace,  may  be 
seen  in  the  land,  which  shall  be  to  us  as  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  shall  make  us,  being  not  only  so  far  recovered  but 
also  revived,  to  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  our  praises,  and  to 
pray  that  King  Charles  may  be  more  and  more  blessed,  and 
his  throne  established  before  the  Lord  for  ever."  The  Assembly 
then  appointed  "thenext  General  Assembly  to  sit  at  Aberdeen, 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  July,  1840  ;  and  warned  all  jiresby- 
teries,  universities,  and  burghs,  to  send  their  commissioners  to 
that  city;  and  thereafter  the  assembly  was  concluded  by  giving 
of  thanks  by  the  moderator,  and  singing  of  a  psalm,  according 
to  custom  2." 

On  the  31st  of  August  the  parliament  sat  down ;  but,  in  their 
very  first  proceedings,  the  disaffected  members  showed  their 
disposition  towards  revolution  :  for  tliey  totally  altered  the 
frame  of  ihe  parliament,  and  particularly  in  the  choice  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  and  protested,  that  they  should  not  hold 
any  act  of  this  parliament  valid,  unless  they  were  permitted  to 
make  the  alterations  which  would  pack  it  to  answer  their  pur- 
poses. They  took  away  the  first  or  spiritual  estate ;  and,  to 
keep  up  tliree  estates,  they  arbitrarily  divided  the  higher  rank 
of  tlie  nobility  from  the  barons,  which,  with  the  burgh  members, 
they  declared  to  be  the  three  estates  of  parliament.  These 
acts  of  themselves  were  undoubtedly  high  treason.  Instead  of 
an  act  of  oblivion,  for  which  they  petitioned  at  Berwick,  they 
now  passed  an  act  to  justify  all  their  former  oi)position  to  the 
king's  government;  and  they  had  the  assurance  to  enact,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  late  insurrectionary  movements  sliould  be 
paid  by  those  of  his  majesty's  subjects  who  had  been  loyal  and 
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obedient  to  the  crown.  Montrose  argued  strongly  against  all 
these  proceedings,  which  first  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
covenanted  chiefs,  and  the  populace  on  the  streets  were  in- 
structed to  insult  him  when  he  appeared  in  public.  Even 
Traquair's  secret  treachery  could  not  consent  to  all  their  de- 
mands ;  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  the  king  for  further  in- 
structions. He  accordingly  sent  him  instructions  to  prorogue 
the  parliament,  "  when  he  found  them  thus  pertinaciously  re- 
solved to  persist  in  these  their  insolent  and  insufferable  de- 
mands, contrary  to  all  religion  and  laws,  though  tliey  so  much 
pretend  to  them  both."  But,  before  their  prorogation,  the 
treacherous  Traquair  ratified  all  the  Assemblies'  acts,  although 
he  had  been  peremptorily  prohibited  by  his  majesty's  express 
command ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  did  signify  the  king's  com- 
mand for  the  prorogation,  this  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  was  met  by  a  protest,  which  they  called  a  "  declara- 
tion of  the  pai'liament,"  in  which  they  claimed,  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  not  be  prorogued  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates.  The  commissioner,  however,  carried  his  instructions 
into  effect ;  but  as  he  had  given  them  timely  notice,  they  had 
their  protest  ready,  which  was  read  by  Johnston,  and  instru- 
ments taken  thereupon  by  the  earl  of  Rothes  ^ 

On  the  17  th  November,  the  day  after  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, the  commissioner  set  out  for  court  to  give  an  account 
of  the  proceedings,  and  was  not  very  graciously  received  by  the 
king,  who  was  displeased  with  his  betrayal  of  the  prerogative. 
Balfour  says,  he  was  "  freighted  uith  sinistrous  informations 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  covenanters ;  and  in  eloquent 
terms,  before  his  majesty  and  his  privy  council,  stiffly  denied  all, 
with  great  oaths,  he  had  done  in  the  Assembly,  or  that  he  haa 
assented  to  anything;  but,  to  the  contrary,  exaggerated  all  the 
Covenanters'  deportment  and  actings,  as  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchical  government,and  made  a  very  molehill  a  moun- 
tain 2."  Nevertheless, his  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  that  his 
ears  should  be  ever  open  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  Scottish 
subjects ;  which  induced  the  covenanters  to  dispatch  the  earl  of 
Dunfermline  and  the  lord  Loudon  to  court,  to  put  his  majesty  in 
possession  of  their  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment. On  receiving  notice  of  this  movement,  the  king  sent 
them  a  peremptory  order  not  to  approach  nearer  than  within 

'  The  king's  own  Narrative  and  Letters,  as  given  in  Nalson's  Collections, 
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two  miles  of  the  court:  whereupon  they  returned  to  Edinburgh 
without  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  jouniey.  The  Tables 
then  despatched  Mr.  William  Cunningham  of  Brovvnhill,  with 
a  strong  remonstrance,  but  to  which  they  gave  the  softer  name 
of  a  petition,  that  the  i)arliament  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  j 
or  in  case  his  majesty  should  desire  to  hear  their  complaints 
in  person,  that  he  would  admit  some  of  their  number  to  his 
presence.  On  the  2.3d  December,  Cunningham  returned,  and 
brought  a  proclamation  for  commissioners  to  repair  to  court. 
Traquair,  also,  returned  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  and 
privately  removed  the  crown  and  regalia  from  Holyrood  House 
to  the  castled 

1640. — As  TIME  advanced,  the  Tables  assumed  a  more  de- 
termined tone,  and  began  secretly  to  improve  their  military 
strength.  Notwithstanding  their  engagement  at  Birks,  they 
had  never  entirely  disbanded  their  forces ;  and  they  had  kept  all 
their  officers  together,  and  on  full  pay,  to  be  in  readiness  when 
they  found  it  expedient  to  levy  war  against  the  king.  Charles 
himself  began  to  see  that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the  only  means 
by  which  he  could  retain  the  crown  on  his  head.  The  Englisli 
puritans  were  in  full  communication  with  the  Tables,  and 
encouraged  them  in  their  rebellion  by  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance. The  parliament  itself  did  not  separate  entirely,  when 
prorogued,  but  appointed  a  committee  of  its  members  to  sit 
and  deliberate,  and  assist  the  Tables.  On  the  19th  January, 
this  Committee  sent  up  Dumfermline  and  Loudon  to  court  a 
second  time;  and,  with  them,  Sir  William  Douglass,  of  Cavers, 
and  Robert  Barclay,  provost  of  Irvine,  to  support  the  particu- 
lar acts  proposed  by  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  to  insist  with 
his  majesty  to  assign  a  short  day  for  the  re-assembling  of  par- 
liament ;  and  to  remonstrate  against  his  reinforcing  the  castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Dumbarton 2.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
however,  a  reinforcement  of  .300  men  arrived  in  two  vessels  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Slingsby,  with  a  quantity 
of  munitions  of  war,  and  got  into  the  castle  unmolested. 

As  war  was  now  inevitable,  it  became  necessary  to  replenish 
his  treasury,  and  Charles,  after  a  long  intermission,  issued 
writs  for  the  assembling  of  his  fourth  English  parliament,  and 
which  met  on  the  3d  April.  But  instead  of  proceeding  to  iDusi- 
ness  the  Commons  fell  upon  their  former  system  of  complaints ; 
Pymm  exaggerated  all  the  extraordinary  cases  of  raising 
money,  and  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments ;  Grimstone 
spoke  against  ship-money,  and  the  opinions  of  the  judges  on 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  57.  '  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  409. 
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it.     The  })eers  saw  the  object  of  the  Commons,  and  desired  a 
conference,  at  which  they  advised  them  to  waive  these  '*  griev- 
ances'" for  the  present,  and  to  grant  the  king  a  su])ply.     The 
Commons  were  so  offended  at  this  advice,  that  they  voted  it  a 
great  breach  of  privilege,  and  would  not  proceed  to  any  busi- 
ness  till  the  ])eers  had  made   satisfaction.      To   soften   the 
wounded  dignity  of  the  Commons,  and  to  reconcile  the  two 
houses,  the  king  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  agreed 
to  quit  the  obnoxious    claim   of  ship-money,   if  they  would 
grant  him  twelve  subsidies  to  be  paid  in  three  years.     The 
house  entertained   this   proposal,   and  were  chiefly  desirous 
that  the  amount  required  might  be  diminished  ;  when  Vane, 
the  solicitor-general,  imprudently  assured  them  that  the  king 
would  not  abate  a  farthing  of  his  demand.     At  the  same  time 
he  abused  the  king's  confidence  by  telling  him  that  the  Com- 
mons were  so  indignant  at  the  ship-money,  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  sit  much  longer  they  would  deprive  his  majesty  of 
that  branch  of  his  revenue  without  furnishing  him  with  any 
equivalent.      These  wicked   and   treacherous  falsehoods    so 
wrought  on  the  king  that  he  dissolved  the  parliament  before  the 
Commons  had  time  to  vote  the  supplies.     In  this  dilemma  the 
earl  of  Strafford  subscribed  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  way 
of  loan,  which  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  with  a 
like  sum,  and  most  of  the  peers,  bishops,  judges,  and  officers 
of  the  courts  of  law,  also  subscribed,  "  and  generally  all  the 
gentry  of  estates,  who  were  not  of  the  Scottish  leven,  contri- 
buted, according  to  their  abilities,  to  his   majesty's  present 
supply."    The  Irish  House  of  Commons  voted  "with  one  con- 
sent cheerfully  four  entire  subsidies  towards  his  present  pre- 
paration to  reduce  his  disaffected  subjects,  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  1." 

The  Scottish  commissioners,  while  trying  to  divert  the  storm 
that  was  now  accumulating,  were  industrious  in  forming  a 
parly  in  England  to  favour  their  pretended  reformation  in  the 
extirpation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  establishment  of  their  cove- 
nant. For  this  purpose  the  earl  of  Rothes  had  sent  with  them 
a  letter  to  tlie  earl  of  Pembroke,  upon  the  slight  acquaintance 
of  having  met  at  Jiirks  on  the  negociation  of  the  treaty  there. 
Lord  Pembroke  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  continue  the 
correspondence,  but  charged  him  directly  with  the  guilt  of 
rebellion,  and  aifirmed  that  his  letter  was  "  fuller  of  sophistry 
and  mean  designs  than  of  truth  or  of  reason."  First,  he  says,  "  I 
never  allowed  your  defence  to  be  lawfully  undertaken,  by  other 
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arms  than  by  petitions  and  prayers  unto  your  master.  I  never 
found  loyalty  in  your  covenant,  nor  duty  in  your  taking  up  arms. 
I  never  afTirmed  the  justice  of  your  cause  ;  neither  did  I  con- 
sider so  much  the  merit  thereof,  as  your  unwarrantable  and 
tumultuous  disobedience  therein  unto  the  lung,  with  the  vexa- 
tion and  disturbance  it  brought  upon  the  nobility  of  this  king- 
dom. Neither  was  I  in  all  this  commotion  your  advocate,  for 
other  reasons  than  suffering  myself  to  become  a  mediator  to 
his  majesty  for  your  peace  and  forgiveness,  moved  thereunto 
by  your  frequent  protestations  of  paying  all  duty  and  loyalty 
to  your  master's  commands.  If  from  hence  you  haply  gained 
from  mc  an  easier  credulity  than  your  masked  designs  deserved 
at  my  hands,  I  know  not  why  you  should  obtrude  on  me  an 
alteration  of  my  opinion,  or  of  withdrawing  of  my  (but  con- 
ditional) respects  from  you You  may  pretend  reli- 
gion to  be  the  sole  cause  of  your  grievance  ;  but  we  believe  it 
a  woeful  religion  here,  that  hath  thus  divested  itself  of  all 
moral  duty  and  civility  ^" 

This  loyal  letter  did  not  alter  the  course  of  the  rebel  chiefs ; 
for  they  were  equally  industrious  in  gaining  over  the  common 
people,  but  especially  the  puritans,  with  whom  they  had  all 
along  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  through  the  medium 
of  pedlers.  They  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  the  secret  designs  of  the  court  and  the  clergy,  of  intro- 
ducing popery  and  arbiti'ary  power  ;  by  which  means  an  alarm 
was  created,  and  their  affections  were  withdrawn  from  their 
duty  and  allegiance.  The  preparations  made  by  the  rebel 
Tables,  and  the  concentration  of  their  forces,  obliged  the  king 
to  collect  an  aiiuy  to  oppose  them.  The  covenanting  and  pres- 
byterian  ministers,  in  their  fiery  zeal,  sounded  out  the  note  Oi 
rebellion  from  their  pulpits  ;  and  they  taxed  the  king  with  a 
1  )reach  of  the  articles  of  the  pacification  at  Birks,  although  it  was 
notorious  that  the  violation  was  on  their  own  side.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  burning  of  the  scandalous  libel,  already  men- 
tioned, to  tell  their  hearers  that  the  king  had  burnt  the  treaty 
itself  by  the  common  hangman,  which  incensed  them,  and 
made  them  the  more  readily  listen  to  the  ministers'  exhorta- 
tions to  rebellion.  To  raise  money,  the  seditious  preachers 
persuaded  the  people  to  contribute  their  plate  and  jewellery, 
and  they  wrested  many  texts  of  Scripture,  that  they  might  with 
more  facility  prevail  upon  them.  Someof  the  nobles  gave  their 
bonds  for  large  sums  ;  but  their  chief  supply  was  derived  from 
one  William  Dick,  a  rich  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  who  advanced 
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his  whole  fortune,  wliich  was  very  considerable.  It  seems  he 
was  a  vain-glorious  man,  and  they  flattered  his  vanity  with 
many  fair  words,  and  by  procuring  his  election  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  city,  the  office  of  lord  provost  being  then 
vacant,  owing  to  the  flight  of  sir  John  Hay,  whose  life  was 
threatened  for  his  loyalty,  and  for  having  accused  the  earl  of 
Traquair  of  ti*eachery  before  the  king  in  the  business  of  the 
late  Assembly  and  parliament.  The  Covenanter  chiefs  now 
purchased  arms  and  ammunition  from  their  fiiends  in  Holland, 
and  in  May  they  laid  siege  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  general  Ruthven,  who  had  been  created 
lord  Etterick.  This  nobleman  was  forfaulted  in  the  parliament 
this  year,  and  his  property,  which  consisted  principally  of 
money,  was  escheated  for  the  use  of  the  Tables.  They  were 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  war  by  the  puritans,  who  urged 
them  with  the  promise  of  assisting  them  with  men  and  money 
as  soon  as  they  should  invade  the  realm  of  England. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June  the  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh,  with- 
out any  authority  from  the  king,  or  any  commissioner  to  repre- 
sent his  majesty ;  the  house,  therefore,  elected  Robert  lord 
Burleigh  to  be  their  president  in  that  session.  This  parliament 
sat  only  eight  days,  but  in  that  short  time  thirty-nine  ordinances 
were  passed,  and  the  whole  constitution  was  completely  remo- 
delled. By  the  second  act  the  spiritual  estate  was  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  sitting  in  parliament ;  and  the  three  estates  were  de- 
clared to  be  1, noblemen ;  2,  barons ;  3,  the  members  for  counties 
and  burghs :  this  act  also  rescinded  all  former  acts,  in  which 
churchmen,  under  whatsoever  title,  were  declared  the  third  estate 
of  the  kingdom.  The  third  act  regulated  the  choice  of  com- 
mittees from  each  of  the  estates,  which  was  the  first  positive 
law  for  committees.  The  fourth  ratified  the  act  of  the  late 
General  Assembly,  which  was  entituled  "  Anent  the  six  causes 
of  our  by-past  evils."  The  fifth  ratified  the  covenant,  and  the 
Assembly  of  1639.  The  sixth  was  called  rescissory,  because 
it  rescinded  all  former  acts  of  parliament  which  grant  to  the 
kirk  or  kirkmen,  of  whatsoever  sort,  the  privilege  of  riding  and 
voting  in  parliament,  as  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  kirk, 
and  incompatible  with  her  spiritual  nature ;  and  the  act  declares, 
that  the  sole  and  only  power  and  jurisdiction  within  this  kirk 
stands  in  the  kirk  of  God,  as  it  is  now  refonned,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral, provincial,  and  presbyterial  assemblies  with  sessions  of  the 
kirk.     The  eighth  act  condemned  the  king's  "  Large  Decla- 
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ration,"  as  false  in  many  things,  full  of  untruths  and  lies,  &c. 
The  sixteenth  suppressed  the  distinction  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral lords  of  the  court  of  session,  and  for  ever  after  excluded 
all  churchmen  from  being  judges.  The  seventeenth  against 
leasing-makers,  and  which  was  purposely  framed  to  reach 
Traquair,  (who,  by  his  double  dealing,  had  also  offended  the 
Covenanters,)  and  sir  John  Hay,  clerk-register,  sir  Robert  Spot- 
liswood,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  Dr.  Maxwell, 
bishop  of  Ross.  The  eighteenth  ordained  all  unUxoful  pro- 
clamations to  be  null,  under  pain  of  treason  ;  whereby  they 
intended  to  prevent  the  king's  proclamations  from  being  made 
public.  The  nineteenth  declared  all  the  Bands  and  Conven- 
tions since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  to  be  legal  and 
lawful  ;  and  the  thirty -eighth  ordained  "  the  whole  subjects 
and  lieges  of  this  kingdom  to  obey,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
conclusions,  acts,  and  constitutions  of  this  present  session  of 
parliament,  and  to  subscribe  the  Band  appointed  for  that 
effect."  There  were  in  all  thirty-nine  ordinances  passed,  but 
those  above  named  are  the  most  remarkable,  "  as  exhibiting 
the  real  greatest  change  at  one  blow  that  ever  happened  to 
this  church  and  state  these  600  years  by  past ;  for  in  effect  it 
overturned  not  only  the  ancient  state  government,  but  fettered 
monarchy  with  chains,  and  set  new  limits  and  marks  to  the 
same,  beyond  which  it  was  not  legal  to  proceed  i." 

The  siege  of  the  Castle  was  vigorously  pressed,  and  the 
earl  of  Argyle  overrun  the  district  of  Athole  and  the  county  of 
Forfar,  demolished  Airly  ITouse,  plundered  and  burnt  the 
whole  estate  of  the  earl  of  Airly.  He  sent  the  earl  of  Athole, 
and  all  the  loyal  gentry  of  that  country,  prisoners  to  Stirling 
Castle,  and  levied  a  forced  contribution  on  the  inhabitants,  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  on  the  cruel  maxim  of  making  war  sup- 
port war.  At  the  same  time,  major-general  Monro  was  sent 
northwards,  to  chastise  the  uncovenanting  citizens  of  Aber- 
deen, of  whom  he  arrested  thirty-six.  He  took  the  house  of 
Drum,  and  sent  the  laird  and  his  brother,  with  sixteen  barons 
and  gentlemen,  that  had  nobly  refused  to  sign  the  covenant, 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  who  were  committed  to  the  castle.  He 
maintained  his  army  on  their  estates,  and  oppressed  their  tenants 
and  friends.  He  then  marched  forward  to  Elgin,  and  besieged 
good  bishop  Guthry,  in  his  castle  of  Spynie,  a  few  miles  from 
that  city,  which  he  took,  and  carried  of!"  the  bishop  a  prisoner. 
From  Elgin,  he  returned  and  plundered  all  the  lands  of  the 
marquis  of  Huntly,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  his  family  man- 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  373-379. 
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sion  of  Strathbogie.  He  plundered  his  lands  of  two  thousand 
horses  and  cattle,  and  many  thousands  of  sheep,  which  he 
sold  back  again  to  their  owners,  at  5-is,  Scotch  each.  From 
Strathbogie  he  marched  to  Banff,  the  2d  of  August,  "  where 
he  plays  the  devil,  and  demolishes  the  lord  Banfi"'s  house. 
Hei'e  I  leave  him,  plundering  and  destroying  the  policy  of  the 
land,  and  reducing  all  those  that  formerly  danced  after 
Huntly  and  Banff's  fiddling  (who  called  themselves  the  king's 
friends)  to  the  obedience  of  the  covenant^." 

On  the  14th  April,  a  provincial  synod  was  held  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  which  granted  the  king  a  subsidy  for  the 
public  service.  The  king,  by  his  letter  of  the  17th  May,  de- 
sired the  synod  to  "  conclude  upon  such  a  canon  as  may  secure 
us  and  all  our  loving  subjects  against  all  growth  and  increase 
of  popery  in  this  our  kingdom,  as  also  of  any  heretical  or 
schisniatical  opinions,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline of  this  church  of  England,  established  by  law 

And  to  agree  upon  some  oath  to  be  taken  by  yourselves  and 
all  the  clergy  respectively,  and  by  all  which  shall  hereafter 
take  on  them  holy  orders,  that  they  shall  adhere  constantly  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  here  established,  and  never  give 
way  (.,..)  to  any  innovation  or  alteration  thereof  2."  The 
synod  sat  till  the  '29th  May,  when  it  was  dissolved. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Aberdeen  on  the  28th  of 
July  ;  but  there  was  no  ]icer  to  represent  the  king.  On  the 
second  session,  Andrew  llamsay,  one  of  the  ministers  whom 
tliey  had  elected  moderator,  "  asked,  in  the  face  of  the  Assem- 
bly, if  there  was  any  commissioner  come  from  his  majesty  ; 
and  finding  there  was  none,  the  Assembly  proceeded  according 
to  their  liberties."  Acts  were  made  for  the  demolition  of  ido- 
latrous monuments,  and  against  witches  and  charmers.  In 
the  fifth  session,  "  the  Assembly  ordains,  that  such  as  have 
subscribed  the  covenant,  and  speak  against  the  same,  if  he  be 
a  minister,  shall  be  deprived  ;  and  if  he  continue  so,  being 
de})rived,  shall  be  excommunicated;  and  if  he  be  any  other 
man,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  peijured,  and  satisfy  publicly  for 
his  perjury."  The  last  act  was  against  the  expectants  who 
refused  to  subscribe  the  covenant,  and  who  were  declared 
"  incapable  of  a  pedagogic  teaching  of  a  school,  reading  at  a 
kirk,  preaching  within  a  presbytery,  and  shall  not  have  liberty 
of  residing  within  a  burgh,  university,  or  college:  and  if  they 
continue  obstinate,  to  be  processed^."     The  Assembly  then 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  380-82.  -  Nalsou's  Collectious,  i.  351-73. 
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dissolved  itself,  and  a])poinled  tlu>  next  meeting  to  be  at  St. 
Andrews,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  July,  1641.  Tlie  mode- 
rator was  instructed,  "  in  a  convenient  way,  by  the  secret 
council  or  otherwise,  as  may  best  serve,  to  request  the  king's 
majesty  to  send  his  commissioner  to  the  said  Assembly  ;  and 
if  any  exigent  fall  out,  that  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  give 
advertisement  for  an  Assembly ^ro  re  iiata^.^'  Balfour  ob- 
serves, very  justly,  that  there  "  was  no  business  of  any  conse- 
quence handled,  but  onlij  a  persecution,  against  all  such  minis- 
ters as  did  not  relish  the  covenant  well,  was  raised  ;  and  the 
execution  thereof  remitted  to  a  committee  of  ministers  and 
ruling  elders"^." 

The  Covenanter  chiefs  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  seve- 
ral counties,  to  collect  their  men,  and  send  them  forward  with- 
out delay  towards  the  ca])ital,  where  they  would  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  general  officers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  of  the  covenanting  ministers  who  sat  at  Edin- 
burgh wro'*^  pressing  letters  to  the  presbyteries  to  preach  up 
the  covenant,  and  inflame  the  public  mind  with  those  imagi- 
nary dangers  of  the  king's  attempting  to  bring  in  popery,  and 
its  usually  arbitrary  government,  and  in  all  other  ways  to  ac- 
celerate the  enrolment  and  despatch  of  troops.  The  rich 
burgesses  ill  relished  the  melting  down  of  their  plate,  and  be- 
came very  slack  in  offering  it ;  but  the  ministers  beset  their 
wives  and  daughters,  who  persuaded  tlicm  to  comply,  and  the 
royalists  gave  the  covenant  the  name  of  the  Golden  Calf. 
It  was  observed  that  the  chiefs  of  this  rebellion  were  the  most 
backward  in  contributing  either  money  or  plate  ;  and  Argyle, 
who  had  reached  the  summit  of  authority  among  them,  made 
no  advance  whatever^. 

The  spirits  of  the  rebels  were  greatly  cheered  by  the  arrival 
of  lord  Loudon  from  his  imprisonment  for  high  treason  in  tlie 
Tower.  The  Covenanters  had  so  far  fraternised  wdth  their 
natural  friends,  the  ])apists,  that  they  had  written  the  following 
letter  to  the  king  of  France,  soliciting  his  assistance  in  money 
and  arms,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  their  sovereign.  It 
appears  exceedingly  inconsistent  in  the  Covenanters,  who  had 
bound  themselves  under  an  oath  and  covenant  to  extirpate 
popery  and  superstition,  to  fraternise  with  papists,  and  the 
upholders  of  idolatry ;  and,  accordingly,  some  of  the  more 
fanatical  of  the  Covenanters  objected  to  the  solicitation  of  mi- 
litary assistance  from  the  French,  not  on  the  grounds  of  its 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  91-94.  -  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  382-3, 
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being  uii])alriotic,  or  of  d.angcrous  conse(|uenccs  to  political 
liberty,  but  because  "  a  confederacy  with  Lutherans,  but  much 
more  with  papists,  was  a  leaning  to  the  rotten  reed  of  Egypt." 
The  letter  was  addressed  "  au  roi^''  as  if  the  French  king  had 
been  their  natural  sovereign  : — 

"Sire, — Your  majesty  being  the  asylum  and  sanctuary  of 
afflicted  princes  and  states,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  send 
this  gentleman,  the  Sieur  Colville,  to  represent  to  your  majesty 
the  candour  and  openness  not  only  of  our  actions  and  proceed- 
ings, tut  also  of  our  intentions,  which  we  wish  to  be  engraven 
and  displayed  to  the  whole  world,  and  also  to  your  majesty,  as 
if  by  a  sun-beam.  We  therefore  very  humbly  beg  of  you,  Sire, 
to  grant  your  faith  and  credence  to  him  and  to  all  he  shall  say 
on  our  part  touching  our  affairs ;  being  well  assured,  Sire,  of  au 
assistance  equal  to  the  former  accustomed  clemency  which  you 
have  so  often  shewn  to  this  nation,  which  will  never  cede  to  any 
other  the  glory  of  being.  Sire,  for  ever,  your  very  humble,  obe- 
dient, and  very  affectionate  servants,  (signed,)  Rothes,  Mon- 
ti'ose,  Leslie,  Mar,  Montgomery,  Loudon,  Forrester." 

This  most  treasonable  letter  was  intercepted,  and  delivered 
to  the  king,  who  mentioned  it  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  his  English  parliament,  and  which  letter 
was  read  to  the  members  ^  It  was  signed  by  several  noble- 
men ;  but  of  these  Loudon  was  the  only  one  who  was  then  in 
London,  and  he  was  accordingly  arrested,  arid  sent  to  the 
Tower,  lie  came  up  as  one  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the 
Tables ;  and  they  carried  themselves  with  as  much  dignity  and 
authority  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors  of  some  foreign  aird 
independent  power,  who  were  treating  with  the  king  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  ;  "  but  then,"  says  Clarendon,  "  they  polished 
this  sturdy  behaviour  with  all  the  professions  of  submission 
and  duty  which  their  language  could  comprehend  2." 

On  perusing  this  treasonable  letter  the  privy  council  were 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  Loudon 
having  been  brought  before  them,  refused  to  give  any  other 
answer  than  "  that  it  was  written  before  the  agreement  [at 
Birks],  and  thereupon  was  reserved,  and  never  sent;  that  if  he 
had  committed  any  offence,  he  ought  to  be  questioned  for  it  in 
Scotland,  and  not  in  England ;  he,  therefore,  insisted  upon  his 
safe  conduct,  and  demanded  liberty  to  return."  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  visited  him  there  ;  and,  through  his  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  procured  the  eulargcment  of  his  liberty 

'  Nalson's  Collection,!.  311.  2  History  of  the  RebeUion,  i.  211. 
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from  a  solitary  a])artment  to  three  or  four  rooms,  next  to  the 
freecloni  of  the  whole  fortress,  and  at  last  to  his  full  liberty.  He 
next  brought  him  to  Court,  where  he  kissed  the  king's  hand; 
and  Charles  was  so  infatuated  as  to  take  this  traitor  into  favour, 
and  to  send  him  down  to  Scotland  « ith  a  commission  to  reduce 
the  covenanters  to  obedience  ^  ! 

Thus  Charles  was  betrayed,  on  all  hands,  by  those  men 
Du  whose  fidelity  he  reposed  a  fatal  confidence  that  they  would 
perform  their  respective  sworn  duties  ;  but  who  pretended  to 
misunderstand  his  instructions,  and  who  wilfully  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  known  will  and  designs,  and  his  ])eremptory 
commands,  which  he  un fortunately  wanted  firmness  to  enforce. 
Indeed,  it  appears  evident  that  God  had  given  over  the  chief 
actors  in  the  transactions  of  these  times  to  a  reprobate  mind  ; 
had  placed  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of  the  ])resbyterian 
ministers,  a  strong  delusion  to  believe  their  lies  on  the  ]ieople, 
and  an  infatuated  monomania  of  concession,  confidence  in 
false  friends,  and  infirmity  of  purpose  on  the  king  himself,  that 
was  fatal  to  his  crown  and  life,  as  preludes  to  a  national 
punishment  for  national  crimes.  De  Foe  has  well  described 
a  covenanter,  when  he  says, — "  It  is  no  difficulty  for  him  to 
take  oaths  against  what  he  really  purposes  to  do  ;  to  abjure  the 
cause  he  from  his  breast  espouses,  and  the  person  he  reserves 
his  allegiance  for ;  no  parliament  will  make  an  oath  he  will  not 
take,  and  should  you  ask  him  to  abjure  God  or  the  devil,  the 
matter  is  equal ;  for  if  he  abjures  the  last,  he  is  never  the  far- 
ther off  from  his  service,  and  if  he  does  not  abjure  the  first,  he 
is  never  the  nearer  to  regard  him.  Under  this  jury  are 
couched  and  concealed  innumerable  mischiefs,  such  as  these  : 
he  becomes  protected  by  the  very  government  he  abhors  ;  he 
eats  the  bread  of  the  nation  he  betrays,  obtains  the  favour  of 
the  prince  he  conspires  to  depose  ;  he  is  cherished  by  the 
poor  well-meaning  creatures  that  he  debauches  ;  he  is  em- 
braced by  that  church  he  in  his  heart  disowns,  and  he  is  igno- 
rantly  received  by  those  that  in  their  hearts  abhor  his  de- 
signs." They  addressed  a  foreign  prince  at  tlie  very  time  that 
they  were  swearing  fidelity  to  their  own  natural  sovereign, 
and  calling  God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  loyalty.  In 
the  session  of  parliament  for  this  and  the  succeeding  years, 
they  insidiously  but  quietly  effected  a  complete  revolution, 
which  subverted  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  rei)ublic  and  the  dictatorship  of  Argyle, 
and  all  the  bloodshed  and  national  infamy,  distress,  and  suf- 
fering, that  followed. 

'   nut.  of  the  Rjljellioii,  i.  211,  212.— Nalsou's  CoUection,  i.  377. 
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CHAPTER  XVil. 

GENERAL    ASSEMBLIES 

PRESBYTEKIKS,  THE  COVENANT,  AND  THE  GRAND  REBELLION. 

1G40. — The  Covenanting  forces  rendezvous  at  Dunse — passage  of  the  Tweed — 
their  proclamation — the  military  presbytery — passage  of  the  Tyne — Newcastle 
occupied. — The  king  repairs  to  York — his  proclamation. — The  Covenanters 
petition  the  king — earl  Strafford's  advice — Hamilton's  counsel — Leslie's  op- 
pression.— Treaty  of  Rippon — removed  to  London. — Meeting  of  the  English 
parliament — and  of  the*  Scottish  parliament. — A  popish  plot. — Sir  William 
Boswell's  letter. — Plots  of  the  Jesuits — IVIonsieur  Conn's  intrigues. — Impeach- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Strafford. — Acts  of  the  English  parliament. — Bishops  inter- 
rupted in  their  way  to  the  House — Conduct  of  the  Commons. — Reflections. 

16i0. — It  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to  invade  the 
realm  of  England,  the  covenanting  troops  rendezvoused  at 
Dnnse  on  the  -iTth  July,  where  they  lingered  in  inactivity  a  full 
month.  The  passage  of  the  Tweed  was  made  at  Coldstream 
on  the  21st  of  August,  when  dice  were  cast  to  see  who  should 
he  the  leading  traitor,  and  the  first  to  pass  the  Rubicon.  The 
lot  fell  on  Montrose ;  "  either  it  was  so  managed,  to  test  his 
willingness,  and  commit  him  conspicuously  in  the  rebellion,  or 
the  fortune  was  remarkable  ^"  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  had  been 
again  chosen  the  general ;  and  a  declaration  was  issued,  to 
precede  the  rebel  forces, "  wherein  they  obtest  the  all-seeing 
God,  that  they  intended  not  the  least  diminution  of  the  king's 
honour  and  greatness,  nor  any  prejudice  or  hurt  to  England, 
but  only  to  seek  their  peace ! "  To  assault  the  king,  and  invade 
the  realm  of  lingland,  appears,  to  the  uninitiated  in  covenant 
ing  casuistry,  rather  a  strange  way  of  "  seeking  jieaco  and 
ensiling  it ;"  but  such  was  the  hypocrisy  of  the  age,  tliat 
the  worst  acts  of  sedition  and  rebellion  were  always  reputed 
to  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  make  the  king  the  most 
glorious  and  exalted  monarch  in  the  world  ! 

In  this  expedition  every  regiment  was  attended  by  a  chap- 
lain, who  was  always  "  the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  in 
tlic  bounds  where  they  were  raised;"  and,  consequently,  their 
parishioners  were  left  without  "  supply  of  sermon."  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  Robert  Blair,  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  Mr.  Robert 
Baillie,  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  and  others, 

'  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  i.  318. 
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were  vested  with  presbytcrial  authority,  and  were  to  perl'oriu 
every  part  of  the  ministerial  functions,  proper  to  them  in  such 
circumstances  ^" 

Notwithstanding  all  their  activity  and  preparations  for  war, 
with  tlie  advantage  of  religious  fanaticism  in  their  I'avour,  the 
rebels  might  have  been  easily  subdued  had  the  king  been  made 
of  sterner  stulf;  but  his  clemency  and  repugnance  to  shed  blood, 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  monomania,  induced  him  to  ne- 
gociate  and  temjiorize,  where  he  ought  to  have  smitten  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  The  insurgents  discovered  the  king's  dis- 
position, and  were  projjortionably  emboldened  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  treated  with  him  more  as  independent  princes 
than  as  dutiful  subjects  ;  and  it  was  his  great  mistake  to  sud'er 
them  to  assume  this  unprecedented  attitude,  from  which 
he  was  never  able  afterwards  to  strike  them  down.  It  was  an 
amazing  inflituation  in  Charles,  to  take  a  traitor  out  of  the 
Tower,  into  his  counsels,  and  put  him  into  a  capacity  for  effec- 
tuating a  greater  damage  to  his  affairs  ;  and  it  reflects  no  little 
discredit  on  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  that  he  had  recom- 
mended this  fatal  measure  to  his  sovereign.  But  Charles  was 
betrayed  and  deceived  on  all  hands  ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bed-chamber  were  in  full  correspondence  with  the  Tables,  and 
furnished  them  with  ample  intelligence  of  all  his  intentions, 
and  with  copies  of  the  despatches  which  he  received  relating 
to  their  movements,  so  that  they  were  always  enabled  to  anti- 
cipate his  designs.  The  Covenanters  had  taken  the  initiative 
in  the  war,  whilst  Charles  was  negociating  with  them,  and 
vainly  attempting,  by  concessions  and  heaping  favours  on  their 
chiefs,  to  recal  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  But,  without 
revenue  or  munitions  of  war,  he  was  exposed  to  the  furious 
assault  of  a  bigotted  and  implacable  faction,  whose  funda- 
mental principle  made  rebellion  a  sacred  duty,  and  who  had 
actually  united  with  papists  in  order  to  extirpate  popery  and 
the  church. 

On  tlie  26th  of  August  the  Covenanters  halted  at  Frewick, 
on  Newcastle  muir,  and  thence  sent  letters  to  the  commander 
of  the  king's  forces  and  to  the  mayor,  requesting  permission  to 
pass  through  the  town,  as  the  king's  highway,  in  order,  as  they 
pretended,  to  lay  their  gi-ievances  before  the  king.  The  letters 
having  been  disrespectfully  sent,  by  the  hands  of  a  common 
drummer,  were  not  received,  but  were  returned  unopened. 
On  this  rebuff  the  Covenanters  marched  about  five  miles  up  the 
river  to  a  fordable  place  at  the  village  of  Newburn,  where  they 
<'->iinrl  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army,  posted  on  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  Tync,  to  oppose  their  passage.  At  low  water  the 
Tyne  is  here  fbrdable;  and  lord  Conway,  who  commanded  the 
royal  troops,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.  The  C'ovenanters 
effected  the  passage  with  only  the  loss  of  a  dozen  killed,  and 
five-and- twenty  wounded;  a  circumstance  which  shews  that 
no  effectual  resistance  had  been  made,  but  that  lord  Conway 
and  his  detachment  had  fled  without  coming  to  blows. 

On  the  following  day,  Leslie,  and  the  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, which  attended  the  army  as  a  sort  of  council  of  war, 
wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  to  provide  quarters  and  pro- 
vision for  their  men  ;  which  was  granted,  and  the  mayor  and 
municipality  came  out  in  procession  on  Sunday  morning  to 
meet  the  general,  and  conduct  him  to  the  mayor's  house, 
where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Henderson  and  Cant 
were  appointed  to  preach  in  two  of  the  churches;  which  they 
did,  on  the  merits  of  the  covenant,  whose  fruits  had  hitherto 
been  only  bloodshed  and  rebellion.  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  forced  into  the  rebel  army 
througli  the  i)atriarchal  power  of  their  landlords,  were  not  so 
enamoured  of  the  covenant  as  to  fight  for  it  willingly;  for 
Baifbur  informs  us,  that  they  deserted  in  whole  companies,  and, 
whei-ever  secured  and  brought  back,  were  decimated  as  an  ex- 
ample to  deter  others.  "  And  because  many  of  our  soldiers 
have  run  away,  which  may  be  an  occasion  to  the  whole  army 
to  mutiny,  whereof  some  ran  away  in  whole  comjianies,  who 
were  brought  back,  and  the  tenth  man  hanged^  Had  Charles 
acted  with  so  much  cruelty  and  vigour  he  would  have  been 
much  better  served,  and  some  of  those  who  were  now  in  arms 
against  him  would  have  justly  met  the  fate  of  traitors;  but 
mere  justice  like  this,  when  exercised  by  him,  would  have 
been  counted  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  arbitrary  power.  Cla- 
rendon calls  lord  Conway's  flight  "  an  infamous  and  irre- 
parable rout ;"  but,  as  he  also  says,  he  was  a  man  who  "  had 
nc  kind  of  sense  of  religion,  and  thought  all  was  alike,"  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  have  wished  well  to  a  religion  which 
was  one  entirely  of  hyj)ocrisy  and  outward  show  ^ 

The  shameful  flight  of  the  horse  was  imitated  by  the  infan- 
try, which  had  not  been  brought  forward  ;  but  on  hearing  of 
the  rout  of  their  advanced  guard,  they  left  the  town  precipi- 
tately. So  unexpected  was  this  victory,  tliat  the  Covenanters 
were  micertain  how  to  act,  being  unacciuainted  with  the  full 
retreat  of  the  royal  trooj)s ;  and  when  they  took  i)ossession  of 
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Newcastle,  they  sefurcd  tin-  royal  iDaj^rizine  both  of  arms  and 
provision,  and  finding  the  traitor  Colville,  who  had  l)e(.'n  the 
bearer  of  their  letter  to  the  king  of  France  and  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  they  set  him  at  liberty.  By  this  shameful  defection 
of  the  lord  Conway,  the  Covenanters  gained  the  first  imjjres- 
sion  of  victory,  which  encom-aged  their  troops  and  their 
friends  at  home,  besides  it  confirmed  the  wavering,  and 
brought  many  accessions  to  their  body.  In  an  equal  degree  it 
disi)irited  the  royalists,  who,  although  they  were  so  much  more 
numerous  than  the  rebels,  yet,  from  dispersion  and  retire- 
ment, were  unconscious  of  their  strength. 

On  hearing  of  the  march  of  the  Covenanters,  the  king  re- 
paired to  York,  and  there  was  apprized  of  the  disgraceful  flight 
of  lord  Conway's  division ;  where  he  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring all  Scotsmen  who  should  enter  England  ui  an  hostile 
manner,  and  tliosc  who  assisted  them,  to  be  traitors,  and  liable 
to  incur  tlie  penalties  of  high  treason:  yet  he  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  forgive  the  rebels  if  they  would  return  to  their  obe- 
dience, and  solemnly  professed  that  he  never  did  or  would  hinder 
his  Scottish  subjects  from  enjoying  their  religion  or  liberties 
according  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
'J'iu' Covenanters  also  published  two  papers,  on  their  entry  into 
JMigland,  to  justify  their  invasion,  on  the  score,  they  said,  of 
seeking  a  thorough  reformation  of  religion,  and  in  obedience 
to  that  clause  of  their  covenant  which  bound  them  to  extir- 
pate the  cluu-ch.  These  two  papers  contained  the  seeds  of  the 
iMiglish  puritans'  rebellion,  and  shew  the  utter  perfidy  of  the 
Covenanters,  who  violated  their  fairest  promises  almost  with 
the  same  breath  that  they  had  made  them,  and  that  there  was 
a  secret  confederacy  betwixt  them  and  a  party  in  England. 
Charles  was  surrounded,  even  in  his  domestic  circle,  with 
traitors,  and  an  intercepted  letter  shews  that  even  the  queen 
was  playing  the  game  of  the  Jesuits  : — "  Trust  me,"  says  the 
writer,  "  for  I  heard  it  from  the  best  of  them,  and  therefore 
provide  as  you  write,  and  advertise  the  honest  and  true  lads 
that  are  near  you,  and  they  may  advertise  others  which  are  of 
the  faithful ;  for  we  know  as  well  what  the  honest  king  does 
in  his  bedchamber  as  that  papist  wench  that  lies  by  his  side, 
who  is  the  only  animator  of  the  best  sort  of  men  that  are 
against  us  ^" 

As  soon  as  the  Covenanters  had  taken  possession  of  New- 
castle, they  laid  the  town  and  surrounding  country  under  con- 
tribution.    The  royalists  retreated  into  Yorkshire  ;  and  as  the 
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Covenanters  were  unopposed,  the  chiefs  addressed  a  petition, 
with  the  sword  in  tlieir  hand,  to  the  king,  who  in  reply  desired 
them  to  come  to  particulars,  and  state  really  what  were  the 
grievances  to  which  they  had  only  alluded  in  general  terms. 
He  at  the  same  time  informed  them  that  he  had  summoned 
a  meeting  of  the  peers  of  England,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
by  whose  advice  he  should  act.  They  returned  a  list  of  their 
demands,  more  in  the  style  of  independent  ]iowe:s  than  the 
petition  of  subjects,  that  he  would  confirm  all  the  ordinances 
of  their  late  parliament — deliver  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom 
into  their  hands — exempt  their  friends  from  all  such  oaths  as 
were  inconsistent  with  their  covenant — that  the  common  in- 
cendiaries, who  have  been  the  authors  of  this  combustion, 
may  receive  their  just  censure — that  the  losses  and  charges  of 
the  Covenanters  may  be  restored — that  the  declaration  of 
traitors  may  be  recalled,  and  all  ganisons  removed  from  the 
borders^.  While  they  were  thus  insulting  the  king,  they 
were  not  forgetful  of  tluir  secret  friends  in  London  ;  they 
made  a  merit  of  allowing  the  free  trade  in  coals  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  they  despatched  an  emissary  with  a  letter  to  the 
lord  mayor,  on  the  9th  September,  to  solicit  him  to  embarrass 
the  king  with  an  urgent  petition  for  the  meeting  of  ])arlia- 
ment.  This  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  immediately  did ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  add  still  more  to  the  king's  embarrass- 
ment, twelve  peers  sent  forward  a  petition  for  the  same  object. 
His  majesty  was  much  affected  at  these  unseasonable  petitions, 
and  their  taking  advantage  of  his  distress  to  press  their  own 
desires,  instead  of  enabling  him  to  combat  and  beat  back  the 
invading  enemy. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  alone  gave  the  king  the  best  counsel, 
of  paying  the  rebels  with  steel,  and  prosecuting  the  war  with 
vigour,  taking  the  initiative,  and  not  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
He  urged  the  king  not  to  treat  with  rebels  having  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  neither  to  give  nor  accept  terms  from  them  in  their 
present  position.  He  intrcated  his  majesty  to  give  him  leave 
to  fight  them,  when  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  drive 
them  back ,  and  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  This  manly  and 
loyal  counsel  was  innnediately  communicated  to  the  Cove- 
nanters at  Newcastle,  by  their  bed-chamber  friends,  and  so 
enraged  them,  that  they  never  ceased  to  pursue  the  earl  of 
Strafford  till  their  friends  and  allies  in  the  English  parliament 
brought  him  to  the  block.  With  the  design  of  secretly 
favouring  the  invaders,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  earnestly  ad- 
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vised  the  king  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  liis  rebels,  and  most 
of  the  peers  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  also  advised  the 
king  to  call  a  parliament  in  England,  as  most  expedient  in  the 
present  circumstances,  and  so  to  avert  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened  ^ 

Charles  agreed  to  the  advice  thus  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
peers,  and  he  nominated  llippon,  and  the  1st  of  October,  as 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting.     In  the  meantime,  Leslie  had 
laid  in  provision  and  forage  for  his  w  inter  quarters  at  New- 
castle, and  had  seized  the  rents  of  the  bishop  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham,  and  also  of  all  the  popish  and  loyal 
gently    of  ihe    nordiern    counties.      "  Great,"  says   Nalson, 
"  were  the  disorders  and  insolencies  which  these  barbarous 
pretenders  to  religion  and  reformation  committed  ;  they  treated 
the  counties  where  they  lay  as  a  conquered  peo])k',  and  even 
when  they  pretended  to  fight  for  the  security  of  laws,  liberty, 
and  religion,  they  trampled  them  all  under  their  feet,  and  with- 
out sense  of  religion  they  made  their  will  their  law,  and  arbi- 
trarily imposed  taxes  upon  his  majesty's  subjects 2."     Among 
the  Scottish  commissioners  who  met  at  Rippon,  were  John- 
ston of  Warriston,  and  Alexander  Henderson ;  the  English 
commissioners  were  those  noblemen  who  had  petitioned  in 
favour  of  the  Scots  and  for  the  meeting  of  a  parliament;  so 
that  the  commissioners  on  both  sides  were  of  the  same  mind, 
and  decided  enemies  of  the  king.      The  conclusions  of  the 
last  parliament  formed  the  basis  of  the  terms  to  be  insisted  for 
by  the  Scots ;  and  they  were  instructed  to  demand  £40,000 
per  month  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  their  army.     The 
English  commissioners  heard  complacently  all  the  complaints 
of  the  Covenanters,  who  cunningly  mixed  up  some  of  the 
grievances  of  which  the  English  puritans  complained,  which 
pleased  the  king's  commissioners,  who  made  no  defence  for 
their  royal  master,  nor  reduced  the  complaints  of  their  anta- 
gonists.    But  the  king  being  in  no  condition  to  comply  with 
the  extravagant  demands  of  the  Covenanters,  the  treaty  was 
adjourned  to  London,  whither  the  king  also  returned.     During 
the  interval,  the  Scotch  commissioners  tampered  with  the  peo- 
ple, whilst  Henderson  and  some  other  covenanting  ministers 
inflamed  them  by  seditious  sermons  in  St.  Antholine's  church, 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  their  use.     "  Our  puritans,"  says 
a  reverend  author,  "  were  but  dull  trumpeters  of  sedition  ; 
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tliey,  for  fourscore  years  together,  had  been  preaching  and 
\vri'ting  to  little  purpose,  but  these  gentlemen  in  a  trice  brought 
on  the  cry  of  '  no  bishop,  no  prelacy  /'  These  were  their 
tutors  throughout  the  whole  chapter  they  were  to  learn,  be- 
ginning with  a  godly  and  thorough  reformation,  and  ending 
with  *  Curse  ye  Meroz,'  and  '  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon.'"  By  these  means  the  affections  of  the  citizens 
were  alienated  from  the  king  before  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
A  cessation  of  hostilities  having  been  agreed  to  at  Rippon, 
the  Covenanters  remained  in  their  quarters  at  Newcasde  ;  but 
the  better  feelings  of  Montrose  and  some  other  noblemen  be- 
gan to  operate,  and  their  eyes  to  be  opened  to  the  designs  of 
their  confederates.  Montrose  had  been  in  secret  correspon- 
dence with  the  king,  and  copies  of  their  letters  had  been  regu- 
larly forwarded  by  their  friends  about  the  king  to  the  Cove- 
nanter chiefs,  and  they  now  accordingly  challenged  him  as  a 
secret  friend  to  the  king ;  but  he  found  means  for  the  time 
being  to  deprecate  their  wrath. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  fatal  Long  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land met,  and  began,  as  formerly,  with  au  enumeration  of 
grievances,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  their  Scottish  allies, 
were  now  exceedingly  aggravated,  and  the  addition  of  an  alarm 
that  the  king  intended  to  subvert  the  whole  frame  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  Encouraged  by  the  king's  w6ak  compli- 
ances, they  began  to  pour  out  their  indignation  on  the  earl  of 
Strafford  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  both  of  whom 
they  eventually  brought  to  the  block.  The  king  prohibited 
by  proclamation  all  papists  from  approaching  the  court,  or 
within  ten  miles  of  London ;  and  he  also  commanded  a  day 
to  be  set  apart  for  general  fasting  and  humiliation  ^  While 
the  king  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  and  JEnglish  puritans,  the  former  were  busy  in 
augmenting  their  army,  and  in  levying  contributions  on  those 
counties  of  which  they  had  military  possession.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  4000  men,  under  the  command  of  Monro,  was  sent 
to  Newcastle  by  the  Tables,  and  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  with 
another  division,  was  held  in  readiness  to  march.  The  jiarlia- 
ment  also  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  November,  and 
adjourned  till  the  14th  of  January,  1641.  No  commissioner 
appearing,  lord  Burleigh  was  again  elected  president.  The 
king  himself  prorogued  the  parliament,  by  letter,  till  the  iJJth 
of  April,  to  the  effect  that  he  might  in  the  meantime  maturely 
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conclude  and  resolve  upon  such  things  as  might  most  conduce 
for  the  good  of  his  service,  and  the  peace  and  true  happiness  of 
his  ancient  kingdom  ^ 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  sir  William  Boswell  discovered, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Andrew  ab  Habernficld,  a 
secret  convert  from  popery,  that  there  was  a  deep  and  exten- 
sive plot  devised  and  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  having  its  seats 
at  Rome,  Brussels,  and  London.  In  his  letter  to  archbishop 
Laud,  he  states, — 3.  That  the  Scottish  troubles  arc  raised  to 
the  end  that  under  this  pretext  the  king  and  the  archbishop 
might  be  destroyed.  6.  That  a  certain  society  hath  conspired, 
^^•hich  attempts  the  death  of  the  king,  the  archbishop,  and 
the  convulsion  of  the  whole  realm.  10.  That  very  many 
about  the  king,  who  are  accounted  most  faithful  and  intimate, 
to  whom  likewise  the  most  secret  things  are  entrusted,  are  trai- 
tors to  the  king,  corrupted  with  a  foreign  pension,  who  com- 
municate all  secrets  of  greater  or  lesser  moment  to  a  foreign 
power.  The  chief  agents  were  a  Monsieur  Conn,  who  lived 
in  London  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  cardinal  Barbarino,  who 
resided  at  Brussels.  Habernfield  also  stated,  that  all  those 
factions  with  which  Christendom  is  at  this  day  shaken,  do  arise 
from  the  Jesuitical  offspring  of  Cham,  of  which  four  orders 
abound  in  the  world; — 1.  The  first  order  are  ecclesiastics, 
whose  office  is  to  take  care  of  things  promoting  religion.  2. 
The  second  order  are  politicians,  whose  office  it  is  by  any 
means  to  shake,  trouble,  and  reform  the  state  of  kingdoms  and 
republics.  3,  The  third  order  are  seculars,  whose  property  is 
to  intrude  themselves  into  offices  with  kings  and  princes,  to  in- 
sinuate and  immix  themselves  in  court  businesses,  bargains, 
and  sales,  and  to  be  busied  in  civil  affairs.  4.  The  fourth  order 
are  intelligencers  or  spies,  men  of  inferior  condition,  who 
submit  themselves  to  the  services  of  great  men,  princes,  barons, 
noblemen,  citizens,  to  deceive  or  corrupt  the  minds  of  their 

masters 2.  A  society  of  so  many  orders  the  kingdom  of 

England  nourisheth  :  for  scarce  all  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
can  yield  so  great  a  multitude  of  Jesuits  as  London  alone; 
where  are  found  more  than  fifty  Scottish  Jesuits.  There  the 
said  society  hath  elected  to  itself  a  seat  of  iniquity,  and  hath 
conspired  against  the  king,  and  the  most  faithful  to  the  king, 
especially  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  likewise 
against  both  kingdoms.  3.  For  it  is  more  certain  than  cer- 
tainty itself,  that  the  forenamed  society  hath  determined  to 
effect  au  universal  reformation  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
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Scotland.  4.  Therefore,  to  promote  their  underta]<en  villainy, 
the  said  society  dubbed  itself  with  the  title  of  the  "  Con- 
gregation FOR  PROPAGATING  THE  Faith,"  which  acknow- 
ledges the  pope  of  Rome  the  head  of  the  college,  and  cardi- 
nal Barbarino  his  substitute  and  executor.  5.  The  chief  pa- 
Iron  of  the  society  at  London  is  the  pope's  legate ;  into 
whose  bosom  these  dregs  of  traitors  weekly  deposit  all  their 
intelligences.  6.  Master  Cuneus  [Conn]  did  at  that  time  en- 
joy the  office  of  pope's  legate,  an  universal  agent  of  the  con- 
jured society,  and  a  serious  promoter  of  the  business;  whose 
secrets,  as  likewise  those  of  all  the  other  intelligencers,  the  pre- 
sent good  man,  the  communicator  of  all  these  things,  did  re- 
ceive and  expedite  whither  the  business  required^. 

His  majesty  was  made  acquainted  with  this  intelligence  at 
York,  by  the  archbishop,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  lest  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber  should  discover  the  letter,  and 
communicate  its  contents  to  the  plotters.  It  is  a  decided  vin- 
dication of  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  from  the  calumny 
attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  them  of  having  a  design  to  intro- 
duce pojiery ;  and  it  shows  how  deeply  Richlieu  and  the  Jesuits 
were  implicated  in  the  rebellious  in  both  kingdoms,  and  that 
popery  was  the  fatal  originator  and  agent  that  plunged  these 
kingdoms  into  the  miseries  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and  brought 
these  two  illustrious  men  to  violent  deaths.  For  these  ser- 
pents, the  Jesuits,  who  crawled  about  in  disguise  both  in  the 
court  and  country,  mutually  exasperated  them  against  each 
other.  They  animated  the  king  against  his  subjects  as  if  con- 
s]iiring  against  his  crown  and  dignity;  and  they  inflamed  the 
subjects  against  the  king,  as  if  he  had  designed  to  subvert  the 
religion,  the  laws,  and  liberties  of  his  people.  Sir  William 
Boswell  informed  the  archbishop,  that  one  James  Murray,  a 
Scotchman,  and  John  Napper,  a  Yorkshireman,  who  pretended 
to  be  puritans,  w^ere  principal  agents  in  fomenting  the  troubles 
in  Scotland.  "  The  main  drift  of  their  intentions,"  and  of  the 
Jesuits,  "  is  to  pull  down  the  English  episcopacy,  as  being  the 
chief  support  of  the  imperial  crown  of  our  nation ;  for  which 
])urpose  above  sixty  clergymen  are  gone,  within  these  two  years, 
out  of  the  monasteries  of  the  French  king's  dominions  tojireach 
up  the  Scotch  covenant,  and  Mr.  Knox's  descriptions  and  rules 
within  that  kirk,  and  so  spread  the  same  about  the  northern 
counties  of  I^iUgland.  .  .  .  There  are  great  preparations  making 
against  the  liturgy  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  all  evil  contrivances  here,  and  in  France,  and  in 
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Other  protestant  liokling.s,  to  make  your  grace  and  episcopacy 
odious  to  all  reformed  ])rolestants  abroad." 

Conn  made  groat  ellbrts  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  archbisliop  Laud;  and,  in  order  to 
allure  him  to  popery,  he  had  pontifical  authority  to  offer  him 
a  cardinal's  hat;  but  which  he  indignantlj'  rejected^  When 
Conn  saw  that  Laud  was  not  to  be  corriiiDted,  "his  malice,  and 
the  whole  society's,  waxed  boiling  hot.  Soon  after  ambushes 
began  to  be  prepared,  wherewith  the  lord  archbishop,  together 
with  the  king,  should  be  taken.  Likewise  a  sentence  is  passed 
against  the  king,  because  nothing  is  hoped  from  him  which 
might  seem  to  promote  the  popish  religion."  The  punishment 
of  the  leading  puritans,  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  treason,  and  which  "  was  so  much 
exaggerated  by  the  papists  to  the  puritans,  that  if  it  re- 
mained, they  said,  unrcvenged,  it  would  be  thought  a  blemish 
to  their  religion — the  flames  of  which  lire  the  subsequent  book 
of  prayer  [for  Scotland]  increases."  Tt  was  the  design  of  Conn 
and  his  party  to  have  poisoned  the  king;  but  the  malice  of  their 
pupils,  the  puritans,  took  another  method  of  dispatching  him. 
Richlieu  supplied  the  Covenanters  with  arms,  and  sent  a  Jesuit, 
of  the  name  of  Chamberlain,  into  Scotland,  who  assisted  in 
propagating  the  covenant,  and  who  maintained  an  influence 
over  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  through  the  medium  of  one  of 
his  chaplains. 

The  Commons  of  England  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
who  made  an  excellent  defence,  although  his  papers  had  been 
seized,  and  detained  from  him  ;  and  he  made  it  evident,  that 
though  he  had  used  an  excess  of  power  while  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  yet  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  treason.  So 
strong  in  innocence  was  Strafford,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
charge  those  lawyers  who  pleaded  his  cause  as  conspirators  in 
the  same  treason  of  which  they  accused  him.  "  Both  the 
houses  agreed  to  sit  together  in  the  large  outer  hall  of  West- 
minster; that  the  lower  house  shall  sit  there  ...  as  a  com- 
mittee, without  their  speaker,  to  remove  when  they  will  to  their 
own  house;  that  they  shall  manage  the  process  and  witnesses 
as  they  find  meet;  that  for  matter  of  fact  there  shall  be  no 
counsel ;  that  in  matter  of  right,  when  his  counsel  shall  inter- 
pret a  law  against  their  mind,  in  that  case  they  will  retire 
to  their  own  house,  and  as  they  are  undoubtedly  conjunct 
makers  of  laws  with  the  peers,  they  will  also  be  conjunct  inter- 
preters  of  any  controverted  law.  Mr.  Stroud,  the  other  day, 
fell  on  a  notion,  to  which  the  most  did  greedily  grip  [lay  hold] 
.  .  .  that  they  had  charged  Strafford  of  high  treason;   that 
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they  had  found  the  articles  of  the  charge  treasonable;  that 
they  had  voiced  their  witnesses'  depositions  to  be  satisfactory : 
so  it  concerned  them  to  charge  as  conspirators  in  the  same 
treason  all  who  had  before,  or  should  thereafter  plead  in  that 
cause !"  Baillie,  in  evident  delight,  says,  "  if  this  hold,  Straf- 
ford's counsel  will  be  rare When  at  once  the  head  of 

Strafford  and  the  root  of  episcopacy  is  stroken  at,  there  are 
some  blind  fears  that  the  king,  not  yet  being  able  to  abide  it, 
may  yet  hazard  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  ^"  The 
impeachment  was  turned  into  an  attainder,  and  both  Houses 
passed  the  bill  without  much  opposition.  The  king  refused  to 
accede  to  such  manifest  injustice  ;  but  his  scruples  were  over- 
come by  a  most  Jesuitical  distinction,  which  was  pressed  upon 
him  by  bishop  Williams,  betwixt  his  public  and  his  private 
conscience,  on  which  the  noble  marquis  was  beheaded.  So 
greedily  was  the  blood  of  Strafford  and  of  Laud  thirsted  after 
by  the  covenanters,  that  Principal  Baillie,  in  one  of  his  letters 
from  London  to  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  says,  "  but  that  which 
is  the  great  remora  to  all  matters  is  the  head  of  Strafford  ;  as 
for  poor  Canterbury,  he  is  so  contemptible,  that  all  cast  him  out 
of  their  thoughts  as  a  pendicle  to  the  lieutenant's  ear  2," 

Although  the  parliament  had  withheld  all  supplies  for  the 
service  of  the  king,  yet  they  voted  a  sum  of  £  300,000  to  the 
Scottish  rebels,  who  still  kept  military  possession  of  the  north 
of  England.  This  money  was  borrowed  from  the  city,  and  its 
repayment  was  made  a  pretext  for  holding  triennial  parlia- 
ments, and  afterwards  for  perpetuating  the  present  one. 
Baillie,  in  one  of  his  letters  giving  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  England,  says,  "  The  other  day  it  passed  the  House 
unanimously,  that  they  should  have  annual  parliaments,  or  at 
least  triennial ,  and  if  the  king  did  not  call  them,  the  sheriffs 
should  give  out  letters  for  choosing  commissioners  in  the  shires 
against  such  a  day.  If  the  sheriff  did  not  summon,  and  if  the 
persons  chosen  did  not  appear  at  the  time  and  place  named,  it 
should  be  felony,  loss  of  life  and  lands ;  that  for  fifty  days, 
upon  no  discharge,  they  should  rise  : — a  terrible  act !  nothing 
yet  done  in  Scotland  that  seems  to  strike  so  much  at  royal  pre- 
rogative. It  is  thought  it  will  pass  the  higher  House  also, 
albeit  with  some  more  difficulty ." 

Acts  were  then  passed  for  regulating  the  power  of  the  privy 
council,  and  for  abolishing  the  star-chamber — for  taking  away 
the  high  commission  court — for  voiding  the  proceedings  in 
the  matter  of  ship-money — and  for  taking  away  the  bishop's' 

1  Letters,  i.  309.  -  Baillie's  Letters,  i.  309. 
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votes  ;  and  riotous  mobs  wove  excited  to  CDfoice  it.  The 
officers  of  the  anny  had  addressed  the  crown,  and  professed 
their  loyahy  and  attachment,  which  was  made  a  pretence  by 
the  Commons  for  desiring  a  guard,  which  was  granted,  and  a 
strong  police  force  was  appointed  to  protect  both  Houses  of 
parliament.  This,  however,  was  soon  voted  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege ;  for  this  species  of  guard  prevented  that  intercommu- 
nion with  the  rabble  which  was  now  become  necessary  for 
their  support,  and  who,  on  the  removal  of  the  police,  again 
surrounded  the  House,  with  a  cry  of  A'b  bishops!  no  prelacy ! 
and  riotously  prevented  the  bishops  from  taking  their  seats  in 
the  upper  House.  The  bishops  protested  against  this  inter- 
ruption as  a  most  violent  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  that  all  the  proceedings  during  their  forced  ab- 
sence should  be  null  in  law.  This  factious  proceeding  having 
been  promoted  chiefly  by  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  king  exhibited  articles  of  high 
treason  against  them,  and  there  was  sufficient  guilt  to  have 
hanged  them  ;  but  the  king's  unfortunate  propensity  to  cle- 
mency, and  his  tenderness  for  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
made  him  send  a  messenger  to  the  House,  with  a  demand  that 
they  might  be  delivered  up.  Instead  of  complying,  however, 
the  Commons  passed  a  resolution,  "  that  if  any  person  whatso- 
ever should  offer  to  arrest  or  detain  any  member  of  that  House, 
without  first  acquainting  that  house  therewith,  and  receiving 
further  orders  from  thence,  it  should  be  lawful  to  such  member  to 
stand  upon  his  guard  and  make  resistance,  and  for  any  person 
to  assist  him."  Here,  then,  is  high  treason  and  rebellion  made 
lawful  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons !  The  king  was  un- 
fortunately advised  by  lord  Digby  to  compromise  his  dignity  by 
going  to  the  house  the  next  day,  and  demanding  the  members 
in  person.  Having  received  previous  notice  of  this  step,  the 
house  sent  away  their  guilty  members  ;  and  when  the  king 
came  they  just  heard  his  demand  with  sullen  countenances, 
but  with  no  rcsjjonsive  attention.  On  his  departure  they  ad- 
journed for  a  iaw  days,  and  ordered  a  grand  committee  of  the 
members  to  meet  in  Merchant-Tailors'  Hall,  where  they  laid 
the  train  of  their  future  rebellious  courses. 

When  the  house  met  again,  they  voted  the  king's  visit  to 
the  house  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  and  freedom  of  par- 
liament, and  that  for  the  future  they  could  not  venture  to  sit 
without  a  sufficient  guard  in  whom  they  could  confide.  Even 
the  king  could  perceive  that  the  object  of  this  guard  was  to 
coerce  him  by  arms  ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  mob  having  now- 
become  intolerable,  he  retired  to  Hampton  Court.  The  guard 
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having  once  been  proposed,  petitions  were  presented  praying 
that  the  command  of  the  militia  might  be  vested  in  the  parlia- 
ment; which  the  Commons,  indeed,  were  now  determined  to 
have,  either  by  law  or  force.  They  knew  that  the  latter  me- 
thod wonld  have  been  high  treason  and  rebellion  ;  and  there- 
fore they  adopted  the  specious  plea  of  self-defence.  They 
alleged  that  the  king  had  levied  war  on  his  parliament,  and 
they  impeached  lord  Digby  of  high  treason  before  the  peers, 
for  having  dined  with  a  few  military  officers  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames;  and  who,  after  dinner,  waited  on  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  they  construed  into  levying  war  against  the 
parliament.  After  this  flimsy  excuse,  they  proceeded  with  a 
bolder  hand  to  ravish  all  power,  and  every  act  of  sovereiguty, 
from  the  king.  They  placed  a  new  lieuten&nt  in  the  Tower, 
and  nominated  the  governors  of  all  the  forts  in  England.  The 
king  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pass  the  militia  bill ;  and  there- 
fore they  took  the  command  of  that  body  by  an  ordinance  of  their 
own.  After  the  king  had  disbanded  his  army,  the  whole  of 
his  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  deposited  in  Hull, 
which  was  then  a  fortified  town.  The  Commons  now  sent  sir 
John  Hotham,  one  of  their  members,  to  take  possession  of  Hull ; 
and  soon  after  they  seized  on  the  navy.  Being  now  stripped 
of  almost  the  whole  sovereignty,  and  fearing  lest  the  parliament 
should  next  attack  his  person,  he  retired  into  the  north,  and 
raised  a  troop  of  guards,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  for  his  personal  security.  The  Commons  voted  this 
precautionary  act  a  great  cause  of  terror  to  the  people  and  of 
jealousy  to  the  parliament,  and  sent  an  address  to  the  king  to 
disband  the  troop;  and  at  the  same  time  they  ordered  the  slores 
in  Hull  to  be  removed  by  sea  to  London,  to  prevent  the  king 
from  getting  possession  of  them,  and  to  be  more  at  their  own 
disposal.  In  short,  we  may  say  with  Hallam,  in  his  Consti- 
tutional History,  "  that  when  Hotham,  by  their  command,  shut 
the  gates  of  Hull  against  his  sovereign,  and  when  the  militia 
was  called  out  in  different  counties  by  an  ordinance  of  the  two 
houses, — both  which  preceded  by  several  weeks  any  levying 
offerees  for  the  king, — the  bondsof  our  constitutional  law  were, 
by  them  and  their  servants,  snapped  asunder;  and  it  would  be 
mere  pedantry  and  chicane  of  political  casuistry  to  inquire, 
even  if  the  fact  could  be  better  ascertained,  whether,  at  Edge- 
hill,  or  in  the  minor  skirmishes  that  preceded,  the  first  carbine 
was  discharged  by  a  cavalier  or  a  roundhead.  The  aggressor 
in  a  war  is  not  the  first  who  uses  force,  but  \\\o  first  wfio  renders 
force  necessary.^'' 

Religion  was  merely  the  pretence    for  the    origin  of  the 
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rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  wliicli  he  noble  leaders  in  it  as- 
sumed to  gain  the  ministers  to  t'lieir  side;  and  had  the  king 
been  served  by  honest  men,  and  had  he  himself  acted  with 
more  firmness  and  vigour,  and  not  have  allowed  his  own  good 
sense  to  be  disfigured  by  deference  to  persons  of  inferior  capa- 
cities to  his  own,  the  discontents  of  the  nobility  had  never 
gone  further  than  words.  Their  fierce  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
king  was  inllamcd  by  the  dark  and  sanguinary  preachers  of 
the  Covenant  which  was  a  perpetual  bond  of  rebellion,  who 
derived  their  theology  from  a  perverted  study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament kings  and  prophets,  that  were  the  ministers  of  divine; 
wrath,  and  l)y  divine  a]>pointmenl,  on  the  wicked  and  unrepen- 
tant. In  all  ages  religion  has  ever  been  made  a  cloak  to  cover 
other  and  baser  motives  for  sedition  and  rebellion,  which  are  sins 
at  utter  variance  with  religion.  "  For  the  present  troubles  in 
Scotland,  novations  in  religion  are  so  far  from  being  known  to 
be  the  true  cause,  as  that  it  is  manifest  to  any  man  that  will 
look  upon  it  with  a  single  eye,  that  temporal  discontents,  and 
several  ambitions  of  the  great  men  which  had  been  long  a 
working,  were  the  true  cause  of  these  troubles;  and  that  reli- 
gion was  called  in  upon  the  bye,  to  gain  the  clergy,  and  by 
them  the  multitude  ^"  The  king  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  never  entertained  the  most  remote 
intention  of  undermining  it  himself,  or  of  suffering  others  to 
extirpate  it.  "  For,"  says  he,"  we  call  God  to  record,  before 
whom  we  stand,  that  it  is,  and  always  Jiath  been,  our  heart's 
desire  to  be  found  wortliy  of  that  title,  which  we  account  the 
most  glorious  in  all  our  crown,  Defender  of  the  Faith; 
neither  shall  we  ever  give  way  to  the  authorising  of  anj^  thing 
whereby  any  innovation  may  steal  or  creep  into  the  church, 
but  preserve  that  unity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  established 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whereby  the  church  of  England 
hath  stood  and  fiourished  ever  since.  And  as  we  u  ere  careful 
to  make  up  all  breaches  and  rents  in  religion  at  home,  so  did 
^^■e,  by  our  proclamation  and  connnandment  for  the  execution 
of  laws  against  priests  and  popish  recusants,  fortify  all  ways 
and  approaches  against  that  foreign  enemy;  which,  if  it  have 
not  succeeded  according  to  our  intention,  we  must  lay  the 
fault  where  it  is,  in  the  subordinate  officers  and  ministers  in 
the  country,  by  whose  remissness  Jesuits  and  priests  escape 
without  ai)prehension,  and  recusants  from  those  convictions 
and  penalties  which  the  laws  and  our  commandments  would 
1  ave  inflicted  on  them.     For  we  do  profess  that,  as  it  is  our 

Laud's  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  87. 
\0L.  II.  I 
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duty,  so  it  shall  be  our  care,  to  command  and  direct  well ;  but 
it  is  the  part  of  others  to  perform  the  ministerial  office.  And 
when  we  have  done  our  office  we  shall  account  ourself,  and  all 
charitable  men  will  accoiuit  us,  innocent  both  to  God  and  men ; 
and  those  that  are  negligent  we  will  esteem  as  culpable  both 
to  God  and  us;  and  therefore  will  expect  that  hereafter  they 
give  us  abetter  account.  And  as  we  have  been  careful  for  the 
settling  of  religion  and  quieting  in  the  church,  so  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  preservation  of  the  just  and  ancient  liberties 
of  our  subjects,  which  are  secured  to  them  by  our  gracious 
answer  to  the  petition  in  parliament,  having  not  since  that 
time  done  any  act  whereby  to  infringe  them  ;  but  our  care  is, 
and  hereafter  shall  be,  to  keep  them  entire  and  inviolable  as 
we  would  do  our  own  right  and  sovereignty,  having  for  that 
jHupose  enrolled  the  petition  and  answer  in  our  courts  of 
justice  ^"  - 

1  Eikon  Basilike,  ii.  17-18. 
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GENERAL    ASSEMBLIES. 

PRESBYTERY  AND  THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 
THE  GRAND  REBELLION. 

1641. — Meeting  of  the  estates  —  adjournments. — Traquair  prosecuted. — Mon- 
trose's band. — A  declaration  of  grievances. — Covenanters  denounce  arch- 
bishop Laud — his  refutation  —  his  impeachment.  —  Montrose  suspected. — 
Speech  of  Argyle. — Montrose  sent  to  the  Castle. — A  brotherly  assistance  from 
the  Long  Parliament — and  meeting  of  tlie  Assembly  at  St.  Andrews. — King's 
letter. — Translation  of  the  Assembly  to  Edinburgh. — Henderson  moderator. — 
Acts. — Purgation  of  the  universities. — Assembly's  opinion  asked  of  Montrose's 
Band. — Letter  from  the  English  puritans. — Assembly's  answer.  —  Kirk  of 
Campvere. — Meeting  of  parliament. — Attempt  to  introduce  the  ministers  into 
parliament. — King's  friends  arrested. — Traquair. — King  leaves  London  for 
Edinburgh — and  presides  in  parliament — his  speech — his  first  fatal  concession. 
— Loudon  made  chancellor. — Grant  to  St.  Andrews. — A  fast. — The  bishop  of 
Moray,  Montrose,  and  others,  discharged  from  prison. — Rising  of  parliament. 
— Promotions  in  the  peerage. — Parliament  prorogued. — The  king's  departure 
for  London.  —  Political  movements.  —  Carnwath. — A  plot  pretended — The 
bench  purged. — Conservators  of  the  peace. — The  king's  concessions,  and 
their  effects. — Promotions. — Church  property  distributed. — Discontent  of  the 
ministers. — Acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  ratified. — The  preferments  unjusti- 
fiable.— Irish  rebellion.  —  Coincidence  between  the  popish  and  covenanting 
rebels. — Brief  notices  of  the  church  of  Ireland. — James'  plantation  of  Ulster. 
— Popish  schism. — Discontent  of  the  native  Irish. — State  of  the  church  in 
Ireland. — Earl  of  Strafford — rftate  of  the  church  in  his  time. — Scottish  epis- 
copal clergy  seek  shelter  in  Ireland. — State  of  popery  in  Ireland. — Commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion. — Lords  justices  warned  of  their  danger. — Sir  Phelim 
O'Neale  chief  of  the  insurrection. — The  massacre. — The  activity  of  the  popish 
priests — their  cruelties. — Many  perished  of  cold  and  hunger. — Papists  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  the  covenanters. — Eikon  Basilike. — Ulterior  views  of 
the  covenanters. — Movements  of  the  women. — Ultimate  understanding  betwixt 
the  covenanters  and  the  puritans. — Lauderdale  and  Dumfermline's  ingratitude. 
— Resolution  to  impose  the  covenant  on  England. — Inconsistency  of  the  Cove- 
nanters.— A  revolution. — Lay  elders. 

1641. — The  cloud  which  liad  arisen  in  the  North,  and  was  at 
iirbt  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  which,  witli  proper 
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exertion  of  the  royal  authority,  might  have  been  easily  dissipated, 
had  now  increased  to  such  a  portentous  size,  that  the  heavens 
were  black  with  the  clouds  and  wind  of  open  rebellion.  The 
kingdom  was  in  a  mighty  distemper,  and  the  disease  was  conta- 
gious, and  infected  the  rest  of  the  king's  dominions.  It  was, 
in  the  words  of  lord  Napier,  the  falling  sickness  whence  men's 
hearts  fell  from  their  obedience  and  duty  to  the  king,  having 
been  tormented  with  unreasonable  fears  that  he  intended  to 
establish  popery  and  superstition,  and  destroy  the  liberties 
and  laws  of  his  kingdoms  ^  Yet,  with  all  these  fears,  so  great 
was  the  excitement  which  was  artfully  kept  up  by  the  com- 
mittee of  parliament,  that  the  people  were  blind  to  the  revolu- 
ticmary  changes  which  had  been  effected,  in  opposition  to  the 
king  and  destruction  of  their  own  liberty  and  religion,  by  the 
very  men  who  had  promoted  such  a  cahunny  on  the  king. 

The  estates  of  parliament  met,  according  to  their  own  act  of 
adjournment,  on  tJie  14th  of  January,  and  the  king's  advocate 
jiroduced  his  majesty's  warrant  for  their  further  adiournment 
till  the  13tli  of  April.  They  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to 
business,  and  re-elected  the  lord  Burleigh  as  the  president. 
An  act  of  continuation  was  passed,  declaring  the  parliament 
current,  and  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  at  the 
market  cross.  They  next  re-established  the  committee,  in 
whose  hands  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom  was  re- 
posed, and  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and 
then  they  adjourned  till  the  13lh  of  April,  when  they  again 
met,  and  were  again  adjourned  by  his  majesty's  warrant  till 
the  25th  of  May.  On  that  day  the  parliament  was  again  ])ro- 
rogued  by  the  king's  warrant  till  the  15th  of  July,  at  which 
time  the  king  promised  to  be  present  himself.  At  all  these 
meetings  the  lord  Burleigh  was  elected  president  for  the  ses- 
sion. At  this  meeting  an  act  was  passed  to  prosecute  the  earl 
of  Traquair,  as  one  of  the  chief  incendiaries,  and  a  warrant 
was  dispatched  to  the  commissioners  at  London  to  direct  them 
to  return;  and  another  act  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  king's 
advocate,  or  any  one  employed  by  the  king,  from  acting  as  his 
counsel,  or  for  any  other  of  those  whom  they  called  incendiaries, 
under  the  pain  of  high  treason. 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  commenced  that  vigt)rous 
])ersecution  against  the  loyal  noblemen,  who  had  entered  into  a 
band  or  association  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy, 
which,  if  the  king  had  adoi)ted  in  time  against  his  enemies,  he 
need  not  have  been  in  his  ])resent  distress.      A  baud  had  been 

'   Napier's  Montrose  ami  Covenanters,  i.    121. 
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entered  into  by  Montrose,  and  some  other  conservative  noble- 
men, "  to  save  the  monarchy  and  the  best  interests  ol'tlie  conn- 
try  from  that  ram])ant  democracy  of  which  they  eventnally 
became  the  prey,  and  the  simjile  design  was  to  persuade  his 
majesty  to  come  in  ])erson  to  Scotland,  to  satisfy  the  peo])le 
on  ihe  subject  of '  religion  and  liberties,'  and  there  to  save  the 
)irerogatives  of  the  crown  from  the  lawless  attacks  of  a  grasp- 
ing faction^"  This  association  was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  yet 
it  was  suspected  that  something  of  the  kind  was  in  existence, 
and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  lord  Boyd,  who  made  some 
mysterious  allusion  to  it  on  his  death-bed.  Argyle's  guilty 
ctmscience  took  the  alarm,  and  he  paid  a  visit  to  lord  Almond, 
nt  Callender,  who,  in  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  private 
friendship,  communicated  the  whole  affair  to  the  dictator,  who 
rei)orted  it  to  the  committee.  Montrose,  and  as  many  of  the 
associates  as  could  be  found,  were  cited  to  appear.  They 
frankh'  acknowledged  the  band  by  which  they  were  united  to 
])reserve  the  monarchy  from  the  usurpation  of  unprincipled 
men,  that  made  a  cloak  of  religion.  They  were  declared  cen- 
surable by  the  connuitlee  ;  but  some  of  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters pressed  that  they  might  be  executed  as  traitors,  and  which 
would  have  been  done,  had  not  Argyle  considered  that  they 
were  too  powerful  to  take  such  a  violent  course  with  them. 
The  affair  was  therefore  patched  up  by  a  mutual  compromise, 
and  the  banded  lords  made  a  written  declaration  that  they  in- 
tended nothing  against  the  public  peace.  They  sun-endered 
the  band  itself,  and  it  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  committee  2. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  betwixt  the  king  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  and  as  their  lip-loyalty  was  so  great,  he  natu- 
rally concluded  that  they  were  sincere  in  their  professions ; 
but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  They  issued  a  declaration  of 
their  giievances,  widi  which  they  artfully  mixed  up  some  of 
the  puritan  complaints,  and  expressed  their  zeal  against  epis- 
co])acy  in  England,  and  for  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  blood.  Dr.  Laud  says,  "  I  was  made 
the  author  of  all,  and  presently  a  committee  put  upon  me  to 
inquire  into  ray  actions,  and  pre|)are  a  charge.  The  same 
morning,  in  the  ujjper  house,  1  was  named  as  an  incendiary  in 
an  accusation  put  in  by  the  Scottish  commissioners:  for  now 
by  this  time  they  were  come  to  that  article  of  the  treaty  which 
reflected  ujKm  me.  And  thi ;  was  done  with  noise,  to  bring 
me  yet  farther  into  h.atred  with  the  people,  especially  the  Lon- 

Napier's  Montrose  and  Covenanters,  ii.  422. 
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doners,  who  approved  too  well  of  the  proceedings  of  their  bre- 
thren the  Scots,  and  debased  the  bishops  and  church  government 
in  England.  The  articles  which  the  Scots  put  into  the  upper 
house  (by  the  hands  of  their  lords  commissioners,  against  me, 
December  15th),  were  read  there  December  16th.  I  took  out 
a  true  copy  as  it  follows  here."  This  charge  consists  of  three 
long  articles;  but  the  whole  is  pithily  condensed  into  the 
preamble,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  novations  in  religion  (which  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  main  cause  of  commotions  in  kingdoms  and 
states,  and  are  known  to  be  the  true  cause  of  our  present 
troubles)  were  many  and  great;  besides  the  Books  of  Ordina- 
tion and  Homilies.  1st.  Some  particular  alterations  in  matters 
of  religion,  pressed  upon  us  without  order  and  against  law, 
contrary  to  the  form  established  in  our  kirk, — 2dly.  A  new 
Book  of  Canons  and  constitutions  ecclesiastical. — 3dly.  A  Li- 
turgy, or  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  which  did  also  carry 
with  them  many  dangerous  errors  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Of 
all  these  we  challenge  the  prelate  of  Canterbury,  as  the  prime 
cause  on  earth^." 

All  these  charges,  however,  "  the  prelate  of  Canterbury" 
triumphantly  refuted,  and  proved  that  he  merely  acted  by  his 
majesty's  commands,  as  dean  of  the  chapel-royal,  in  convey- 
ing his  majesty's  instructions  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  re- 
ceiving their  answers,  and  laying  them  before  the  king.  It 
was  charged  against  him,  that  he  had  inserted  in  the  Scottish 
liturgy  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  but  he  says,  "  they 
must  pardon  me;  I  know  it  is  not  there."  They  cited  the 
l^rayer  of  invocation  to  prove  their  position  ;  but  he  says,  "  the 
change  here  [in  the  elements]  is  made  a  work  of  God's  omni- 
])otency.  Well,  and  a  work  of  omnij^otency  it  is,  whatever 
the  change  be  ;  for  less  than  omnii^otence  cannot  change  those 
elements  either  in  nature  or  use  to  so  high  a  service  as  they 
are  put  in  that  great  sacrament.  And,  therefore,  the  invocat- 
ing  of  God  Almighty's  goodness  to  effect  this  by  them,  is  no 
])roof  at  all  of  intending  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 
this  sacrament.  'Tis  true  this  invocation  is  not  in  the  prayer  of 
consecration  in  the  Service-book  of  England;  but  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  it  were.  For  though  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments may  be  without  it,  yet  it  is  much  more  solemn  and  full 
by  that  invocation'^."  Archbishop  Laud's  defence  was  given 
in  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sent  to  the  Commons,  who  had 

'   Troubles  and  Trial,  pii.  80,  87.  -  Ibid.  p.  121. 
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no  articles  drawn  u]>,  but  immediately  came  up  in  haste  and 
impeached  the  archbishop  of  high  treason,  when  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  covenanting  commissioners  were 
in  league  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement  among  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  whole  charge  of  impeachment  and  imprison- 
nient  of  the  "  prelate  of  Canterbury"  was  well  understood 
and  arranged  beforehand.  He  fixes  the  brand  of  ingratitude 
on  the  Scots  commissioners  ;  for,  says  he,  "  the  Scottish  na- 
tion in  general,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  si)ecial,  and  very 
many  ])articular  men  of  good  worth,  and  some  men  of  honour, 
besides  clergymen  of  all  sorts,  during  the  time  I  had  interest 
in  court,  have  been  more  beholden  to  me  tlian  to  any  ten 
English  subjects  of  what  rank  and  condition  soever,  and  this 
his  majesly  knows,  and  I  dare  say  will  witness.  And  for  their 
present  alllictions  of  which  they  speak,  the  current  of  this 
discourse  will  shew  to  the  indifferent  reader  what  a  principal 
means  1  have  been  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  I  little  de- 
served from  them  the  name  of  '  this  great  firebrand,'  for  many 
of  them  have  warmed  themselves  at  me,  but  yet  I  never  fired 
any  of  them^" 

Suspicion  of  Montrose's  loyalty  now  haunted  the  minds  of 
Argyle  and  the  committee,  and  that  gallant  nobleman  again 
fell  into  trouble  after  the  adjournment  of  parliament  on  the 
25th  of  May.  The  reverend  John  Graham,  of  Auchterarder, 
was  challenged  by  the  committee  for  a  speech  which  he  had 
uttered  to  the  disparagement  of  Argyle.  He  acknowledged 
his  speech,  and  gave  the  reverend  Robert  MuiTay,  minister  of 
Methven,  as  his  authority  ;  and  who,  being  present,  confessed 
having  given  the  information,  and  said  he  had  received  it  from 
the  earl  of  Montrose.  His  lordship  admitted  having  said  that 
"  when  the  earl  of  Athol  and  those  eight  gentlemen  with  him, 
whom  my  lord  Argyle  made  prisoners,  were  in  Argyle's  tent 
at  the  ford  of  Lion,  Argyle  spoke  publicly  to  this  sense — '  that 
they  had  consulted  both  lawyers  and  divines  anent  the  depos- 
ingoftheking,  and  hadgotten  resolution  that  it  might  be  done  in 
three  cases — 1,  Desertion  ;  2,  Invasion  ;  3,  Vendition;  and  that 
once  they  thought  to  have  done  it  at  the  last  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  would  do  it  at  the  next  sitting  thereof.'  Montrose 
asserted  that  he  had  received  his  information  from  Mr.  John 
Stuart,  commissary  of  Dunkeld,  who  was  present  in  Argyle's 
tent  when  these  words  were  spoken."  To  prevent  his  enemies 
from  tampering  with  Stuart,  or  of  inducing  him  to  quit  the  king- 

'  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  136. 
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dom  and  leave  him  wliolly  to  Argyle's  vengeance,  Montrose 
sent  some  friends  to  Dunkeld  to  bring  Stuart  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  the  next  day  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  and  subscribed  a  pa})er  bearing 
all  that  Montrose  had  said  in  his  name.  Argyle  broke  out  into 
a  passion,  and  with  great  oaths  denied  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  this  accusation,  which  excited  considerable  astonish- 
ment amongst  his  associates,  who  knew  better.  Stuart  was  com- 
mitted to  the  castle,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  lord  Balmerino 
and  lord  Dury  were  sent  by  the  committee  to  examine  and 
draw  him  out ;  and,  says  Guthry,  "  they  did  try  another  way 
with  him,  and  dealt  with  him,  that  he  would  rather  take  the 
task  upon  himself  than  let  Argyle  lie  under  such  a  blunder." 
They  persuaded  him  that  by  exculpating  Argyle  he  might  save 
his  own  life,  which  was  now  in  hazard,  and  who  would 
prefer  and  enrich  him  ;  therefore  Stuart  agreed  to  assert  that  ho 
had  told  a  lie,  and  wrote  a  letter  next  day  to  the  effect  that  he 
himself  had  forged  the  story  out  of  malice  to  Argyle.  He 
went  farther,  and  alleged  that  by  the  advice  of  Montrose,  lord 
Napier,  sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  sir  Andrew  Stewart 
of  Blakhall,  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  Argyle's  speech  to  the  king 
by  the  hands  of  Captain  Walter  Stewart.  The  captain  was 
aiTested  on  his  return  with  despatches  from  the  king  to  Mon- 
trose and  Napier,  and  sent  to  the  castle.  Montrose  and  the 
other  gentlemen  were  likewise  committed  to  the  castle,  a  ma- 
noeuvre which  removed  the  king's  friends  from  all  intercourse 
with  him  when  he  anrived  in  August.  The  lord  advocate  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  although  Mr.  Stuart  had  removed  the 
guilt  of  treason  from  Argyle,  yet,  because  the  world  migiit 
allege  that  he  had  been  bribed,  which  in  fact  he  was,  to  make 
a  recantation,  he  ought  to  sutler,  for  Argyle's  vindication  and 
future  safety.  Without  any  form  of  trial,  but  simply  uj)on  his 
own  simulated  confession,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  month  of 
July.  Bishop  Guthry  relates  these  circumstances  as  of  his 
own  knowledge,  having  been  chosen  by  Stuart  to  attend  him 
in  his  last  moments,  from  whom  he  had  the  whole  relation,  and 
who  blamed  himself  much  for  having,  by  asserting  an  untruth, 
been  accessory  to  his  own  death  in  the  preposterous  hope  of 
saving  his  life,  after  having  implicated  so  implacable  and  power- 
ful an  enemy  as  the  earl  of  Argyle.  "  Alas  !"  says  Mr.  Napier, 
"'the  plotters'  were  sent  to  the  castle  on  the  11th  of  June 
thereafter,  and  when  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  he  was  wel- 
comed only  by  his  enemies.  He  had  just  been  comjielled  to 
sign  the  death-waiTant  of  his  greatest  statesman  in  England, 
and  now,  the  few  who  struggled  to  save  his  honour  and  his 
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crown  in  Scotland  wove  prisoners  of  the  same  merciless 
faction  ^'' 

The  treaty  of  London  having  been  terminated,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  were  daily  expected  to  return.  They  obtained 
all  their  desires,  and  not  only  that  the  arrears  of  X'SoO  ]icr 
diem  should  be  paid  to  the  Scots  army  at  Newcastle,  but  the 
long  parliament  made  them  a  present  of  £300,000,  under  the 
name  of"  brotherly  assistance^  This  was  joyful  news  to  the 
chief  Covenanters,  each  of  whom  calculated  on  his  o\\ti  share  of 
the  spoil ;  but  the  royalists  were  dismayed  at  it,  as  they  judged, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Long  Parliament  would  not 
have  been  so  prodigal  of  their  money  unless  there  had  been 
some  secret  understanding  of  assistance  betwixt  them  and  the 
Covenanters,  when  they  themselves  were  ready  for  action. 

According  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Assembly  which  met  at 
Aberdeen,  the  Assembly  of  this  year  met  at  St.  Andrews  on 
the  20th  of  July,  when  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  former  moderator, 
took  the  chair  ;  and  John  earl  of  Weymss,  the  royal  commis- 
sioner, presented  his  majesty's  letter,  as  follows  :  — 

"Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  It  is  no 
small  ])art  of  our  royal  desires  that  the  true  reformed  religion, 
wherein,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  resolve  to  live  and  die,  be 
settled  peaceably  in  that  our  ancient  and  native  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  same  be  truly  taught  and  universally 
received  and  professed  by  our  subjects  there  of  all  degrees.  For 
preventing  of  all  division  and  trouble  hereafter,  we  did  intend 
in  our  own  royal  person  to  have  been  present  at  this  Assembly; 
but  conceiving  it  to  be  unfitting  to  detain  the  ministers  from 
their  particular  charges  till  the  time  of  our  coming  to  the  parlia- 
ment :  We  have  resolved  to  make  known  unto  }ou  by  these 
presents,  and  by  our  commissioner,  that  in  the  approaching 
jmrliament,  it  is  our  intention  by  our  authority  to  ratify  and 
confirm  the  constitutions  of  the  late  Assembly  at  Edinburgh, 
that  they  may  be  obeyed  by  all  our  subjects  living  in  that  our 
kingdom.  And  that  we  will  take  into  our  royal  consideration 
by  what  means  the  churches  belonging  to  our  presentation, 
when  any  of  them  shall  happen  to  vaik,  may  be  best  provided 
with  well-qualified  preachers.  Likeas  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  grant  jiresentations  unto  such  as  in  these  times  of  trouble 
have  entered  into  the  ministry,  providing  they  have  been  ex- 
amined by  the  presbyteries,  and  approved  by  them;  because  we 
want  not  our  own  fears  of  the  decay  of  learning  in  that  church 
and  kingdom.     We  intend  also  to  consider  the  best  means  for 
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helping  the  schools  and  colleges  of  learning,  especially  of 
divinity,  that  there  may  be  such  a  number  of  preachers  there, 
as  that  each  parish  having  a  minister,  and  the  gospel  being 
preached  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  our  sub- 
jects may  taste  of  our  care  in  that  kind ;  and  have  more  and 
more  cause  to  bless  God  that  we  are  set  over  them.  And 
finally,  so  tender  is  our  care,  that  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  it 
the  churches  and  colleges  there  flourish  not  in  learning  and 
religion.  For  which  royal  testimony  of  our  goodness,  we  re- 
quire nothing  on  your  part,  but  that  which  God  hath  bound 
you  unto,  even  that  you  be  faithful  in  the  charge  committed 
unto  you,  and  care  for  the  souls  of  the  people.  That  you 
study  peace  and  unity  amongst  yourselves  and  amongst  the 
people  against  all  schism  and  faction  ;  and  that  you  not  only 
pray  for  us,  but  that  you  teach  the  people,  which  we  trust  are 
not  unwilling  to  pay  that  honour  and  obedience  which  they 
owe  unto  us,  as  His  vicegerent  set  over  them,  for  their  good  ; 
wherein  we  expect  you  will,  by  your  good  example,  go  before 
them.  Which  hoping  you  will  do,  we  bid  you  farewell.  From 
our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  10th  day  of  July,  1641 1." 

Many  of  the  lay  elders  of  this  Assembly  were  likewise  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  which  was  then  sitting  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  greater  deference  this 
Assembly  exhibited  to  the  ruling  committee  of  estates,  than  they 
had  ever  shewn  to  their  sovereign.  They  broke  through  a  stand- 
ing order,  and  sat  under  the  old  moderator,  without  electing  a 
new  one,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  till  they  adjourned  to  Edin- 
burgh for  the  convenience  of  parliament,  and  that  they  might 
have  the  advantage  of  Henderson's  experience  as  their  mode- 
rator, but  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  diplomatic  atten- 
dance on  the  army,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  treaty  at 
London.  Their  translation,  too,  was  at  the  desire  of  the 
committee,  to  which  there  was  no  demur  made ;  but  we  are 
informed  that  "one  clause  in  the  (king's)  commission, importing 
the  Assembly's  translation  by  the  commissioner's  advice,  was 
demurred  on  by  the  clerk  as  encroaching  on  the  Assembly's 
liberty  2." 

The  Assembly  met  after  tlieir  adjournment  at  Edinburgh  on 
ilie  27th  of  July  ;  and,  after  some  opposition  from  Calderwood 
the  historian,  Henderson  was  chosen  moderator.  The  transac- 
tions in  this  Assembly  were  neither  numerous  nor  of  great 
importance ;  but  heavy  complaints  were  made  of  the  back- 

'  Johnston's  Acts,  &c.  pp.  95,  96.         *  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  468» 
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slidings  of  the  brctlucu  during  this  their  "  second  reformation 
from  i^opery  and  prelacy."  Acts  were  ])assed  for  relieving  some 
of  the  late  professors  of  universities  wlio  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  chairs ;  and  for  continuing  such  of  the  clergy  in  their 
benefices  as  had  submitted  to  the  presbyterian  system  which 
was  now  established  ^  An  act  was  passed  for  filling  the  chairs 
in  colleges  and  universities  with  known  and  zealous  presby- 
terians,  and  those  \\ho  were  "  best  afl'ected  to  the  reformation 
and  order  of  this  kirk 2."  Notwithstanding  the  reformation 
from  all  the  sins  which  prelacy  is  "  heir  to,"  the  Assembly  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act "  against  impiety  and  schism,"  which 
it  seems  abounded  in  the  kingdom  with  "  backsliding  and  de- 
sertion, especially  since  the  renewing  of  the  covenant ;"  and 
the  ministers  are  charged  "  to  sujipress  all  impiety  and  mock- 
ing of  religious  exercises,  especially  of  such  as  put  foul  as- 
persions, and  factious  and  odious  names,  upon  the  godly  .... 
and  to  eschew  all  meetings  which  are  apt  to  breed  error,  scandal, 
schism,  &c.^"  An  act  was  passed  against  novations — "that 
no  novation  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  government,  be  brought 
in  or  practised  in  this  kirk,  unless  it  be  first  propounded, 
examined,  and  allowed  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  that 
transgressions  in  this  kind  be  censured  by  presbyteries  and 
synods'*." 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  parliament  sent  six  of  their  mem- 
bers to  the  Assembly  witli  a  copy  of  Montrose's  Band,  which 
is  called  "  a  scurvy,  infamous  libel,"  to  ask  the  Assembly's 
opinion  "  whetlier  or  not  such  a  band  may  be  subscribed  in 
time  coming,  without  the  breach  of  the  covenant  and  general 
union  5."  The  debate  on  this  question  lasted  till  the  9th,  when 
an  act  of  Assembly  against  unlawful  bands  was  passed,  by 
which  it  was  "  found  and  declared  that  bands  of  this  and  the 
like  nature  may  not  lawfully  be  made.  By  which  declaration 
the  ^Vssembly  doth  not  intend  to  bring  any  censure  for  what  is 
past,  and  by  the  wisdom  and  care  of  the  committee  of  the 
parliament  is  taken  away,  upon  any  person,  who  being  required 
by  the  moderator  and  the  clerk,  shall  under  his  hand  declare 
before  them,  that  as  the  Assembly  doth  find  that  the  sub- 
scribers are  not  astricted  by  their  oath  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
band,  so  he  findeth  himself  not  to  be  astricted  by  his  oath  to 
the  tenor  thereof:  but  the  intention  of  the  Assembly  is  merely 
to  prevent  the  like  in  time  coming^."  This  is  a  different  measure 
from  that  which  they  had  meted  to  the  king,  when  they  en- 

'  Session  5  and  8.  ^  Session  9.  •*  Session  10.  ■*  Session  14. 

^  Balfour's  Anuals,  iii.  31.  ^'  Session  17. 
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tercd  into  most  traitorous  and  unconstitutional  bands  against 
him  and  his  government;  and  Charles  was  esteemed  a  tyrant  for 
declaring  their  band  unlawful  and  endeavouring  to  -put  it  aside. 

A  letter  was  read  from  some  of  the  English  puritan  ministers 
to  the  Assembly,  in  which  they  express  their  exultation  at  the 
prospect  which  then  opened  "of  removing  the  yoke  of  epis- 
copacy," and  their  fears  that  independency  will  be  the  prevail- 
ing form  in  England.  In  their  reply,  the  Assembly  bewail  "  the 
danger  and  contagion  in  matters  of  kirk  government,  of  divine 
worship,  and  of  doctrine,  that  may  come  from  the  one  kirk 
to  the  other,"  which  made  imiformity  in  these  matters  very  de- 
sirable. And  accordingly  they  proceed  to  desire  that,  with 
them,  the  puritans  would  "  heartily  endeavour  that  there  might 
be  in  both  kirks,  one  confession,  one  directory  for  public  wor- 
ship, one  catechism,  and  one  form  of  kirk  government,"  which 
would  prevent,  they  said,  "  the  arising  or  spreading  of  heresy 
and  schism  amongst  ourselves^."  "Concerning,"  they  con- 
tinue, "  the  different  forms  of  kirk  government  projected  by 
sundry  sorts  of  men,  to  be  set  up  in  place  of  the  episcopal 
hierarchy,  which  we  trust  is  brought  near  unto  its  period,  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  not  a  little  grieved  that  any  godly 
ministers  and  brethren  should  be  found  who  do  not  agree  with 
other  reformed  kirks,  in  the  point  of  government  as  well  as  in 
the  matter  of  doctrine  and  worship  ;  and  that  we.  want  not  our 
own  fears  that  where  the  hedge  of  discipline  and  government 
is  different,  the  doctrine  and  worship  shall  not  long  continue 
the  same  without  change  :  yet  do  not  marvel  much,  that  par- 
ticular kirks  and  congregations,  which  live  in  such  places  as 
that  they  can  conveniently  have  no  dependence  upon  superior 
assemblies,  should  stand  for  a  kind  of  independency  and  supre- 
macy in  themselves,  they  not  considering  that  in  a  nation  or 
kingdom  professing  the  same  religion,  the  government  of  the 
kirk,  by  comjiound  presbyteries  and  synods,  is  a  help  and 
strength,  and  not  a  hindrance  or  prejudice  to  particular  congre- 
gations and  elderships  in  all  the  parts  of  kirk  government ;  and 
that  presbyteries  and  synods  are  not  an  extrinsical  power  set 
over  particular  kirks,  like  unto  episcopal  dominion,  they  being 
no  more  to  be  reputed  extrinsical  unto  the  particular  kirks,  nor 
[than]  the  power  of  a  parliament  or  convention  of  estates,  where 
the  shires  and  cities  have  their  own  delegates,  is  to  be  held 
extrinsical  to  any  ]iarticular  shire  or  city  2." 

The  last  act  of  this  Assembly  was  an  "  act  anent  the  kirk  of 
Campvere,"  in  which  the  omnipotence  of  a  General  Assembly 

1  Johnston's  Acts,  pp.  O:)— 110.  ^  ibid.  p.  107. 
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was  displayed,  in  ordaining  that  "  the  Scots  kirk  at  Canipvcrc 
should  be  joined  to  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  as  a  member  thereof," 
and  "  willed  them  to  send  their  minister  and  a  ruling  elder,  in- 
structed with  a  commission,  to  the  next  General  Assembly.'* 
Before  the  breaking  up  of  this  Assembly  they  rei)lied  to  the 
king's  letter ;  and,  while  acting  contrary  to  his  majesty 's 
known  will,  they  used  the  most  slavish  expressions  of  loyally 
and  obedience,  and  expressed  their  confidence  that  the  king 
would  find,  on  his  anival,  more  satisfaction  and  content  than 
liis  "majesty's  most  humble  subjects  and  faithfid  servants, 
the  ministers  and  elders  met  together  in  the  venerable  Assem- 
bly," could  express  ^  Their  last  transaction  was  to  appoint  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Assembly  to  be  held  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  July,  in  the  year  1642. 

liord  Loudon  opened  the  Scottish  parliament  on  the  15th 
July  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  delivered  the  substance  of  the 
king's  instructions,  and  informed  the  house  of  his  majesty's  in- 
tention of  being  present  about  the  middle  of  August ;  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority,  that  only  indispensable  business 
should  be  transacted  till  his  majesty's  arrival.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  Archibald  Johnston  to  introduce  some  of  the  ministers, 
as  commissioners  from  the  General  Assembly,  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  kirk^  ;  but  Argyle  checked  the  motion,  as  only 
introductory  to  their  claiming  a  voice  in  parliament.  This 
attempt,  however,  shews  that  the  clamour  of  the  covenanters 
and  presbyterians  against  the  bishops,  as  one  of  the  estates  of 
parliament,  had  other  and  baser  motives  than  the  glory  of  God, 
which  they  claimed  for  all  their  actions.  On  the  16th  July  a 
long  indictment  was  read  against  lord  Traquair,who  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  house ;  but,  failing  to  appear,  he  was  de- 
graded from  his  office  of  treasurer.  On  the  11th  of  August, 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and 
Sir  John  Hay,  clerk-register  of  parliament, — -good  men  and 
true  to  the  king, — were  arrested  and  committed  to  the  castle. 
The  covenanter  chiefs  had  now  the  whole  of  the  king's  friends 
and  faithful  servants  in  their  power,  and  effectually  prevented 
tliem  from  seeing  or  holding  any  communication  with  their  be- 
trayed and  insulted  sovereign.  The  chiefs  of  the  covenant  per- 
secuted all  the  king's  real  friends  to  the  death  ;  and,  what  seems 
strange,  they  shewed  the  greatest  bitterness  against  the  earl  of 
Traquair,  who  had  formerly  done  them  such  good  service.  Of 
this  nobleman  Mr.  Na])ier  says,  "  Traquair  had  become  unpo- 
pular with  all  parties,  in  consequence  of  a  vain  attempt  to  steer 

'  Johnston's  Acts,  p.  109.  -  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  4/1. 
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a  middle  course.  One  while  he  was  in  bad  odour  with  the 
covenanters,  and  the  next  with  the  king.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  bishops,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  devoted  to  Charles  with  a  warm^  of  affection  never 
sufficiently  appreciated.  His  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  period,  yet  can  he  hardly  be  said  to  be  recorded,  for 
his  character  has  been  abandoned  to  the  mist  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  so  industriously  raised  around  him  by  his  personal 

enemies But  all  Traquair's  unpopularity,  all  his  faults, 

nay,  all  of  which  he  was  ever  coherently  accused,  are  quite  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  extraordinary  excitement  which 
seemed  to  prevail  against  him  during  the  treaty  of  London,  and 
when  the  king  proposed  to  visit  Scotland,  It  was  impossible 
for  Charles  to  understand  why  this  nobleman,  discountenanced 
at  court,  inclined  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  possessing  no 
great  influence  in  any  quarter,  should  be  pursued  with  an  unre- 
lenting animosity  that  too  clearly  indicated  a  thirst  for  his 
blood  1." 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  king  set  out  from  Whitehall  for 
Scotland,  attended  by  the  elector  palatine,  the  dukes  of  Lennox 
and  Richmond,  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  order  to  pre- 
side in  the  parliament.  On  the  14th  he  reviewed  the  rebel 
army,  and  dined  with  general  Leslie,  their  commandant,  who 
still  kept  possession  of  that  town,  and  all  the  north  of  England, 
by  authority  of  the  Tables.  He  arrived  at  Holyrood  House 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  admitted  the  nobility  to  kiss 
hands  that  same  night.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  heard 
Mr.  Henderson  preach  in  the  chapel  royal.  On  the  17th  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  in  state,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  the  elector  palatine  was  permitted 
to  sit  on  the  left  of  it  on  a  raised  seat.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Scottish  parliament,  the  sovereign,  or  his  com- 
missioner, was  always  present,  seated  on  the  throne,  and  took 
part  in  the  debates.  In  front  of  the  throne  the  constable  and 
the  marshal  sat,  and  the  regalia  were  placed  on  a  table  betwixt 
them,  and  at  another  table  near  them  sat  the  lord  clerk- 
register  with  his  deputies  2. 

Several  noblemen  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in 
consequence  of  their  repugnance  to  sign  the  covenant,  which, 
by  a  recent  ordinance,  was  rendered  imperative  on  all  who  sat 
and  voted  in  parliament.  In  two  days,  however,  they  all 
"  conformed  with  the  times,  and  were  admitted,"  except  the 

'   Montrose  ami  tlic  Covenanters,  il.  2. 

-  Author's  Book  of  the  Constitution,  pp.  110,  111. 
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carl  of  Cannvath,  who,  singly  and  alone,  nobly  resisted  the 
torrent  ^ 

An  extempore  prayer  was  said  by  Henderson,  after  which 
the  king  addressed  the  house  as  follows  : — 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  There  hath  been  notliing  so  displeasing  to  me  as  those 
unlucky  differences  which  of  late  have  happened  betwixt  me 
and  my  subjects :  and  nothing  that  I  have  more  desired  than  to 
see  this  day,  wherein  1  hope,  not  only  to  settle  tliese  unhappy 
mistakings,  but  rightly  to  know  and  to  be  known  of  my  native 
country.  T  need  not  tell  you  (for  I  think  it  is  well  known  to 
most),  what  difficulties  I  have  passed  by  and  overcome  to  be 
here  at  this  time ;  yet  this  I  will  say,  that  if  love  to  my  native 
country  had  not  been  a  chief  motive  to  this  journey,  other 
respects  might  easily  have  found  a  shift  to  do  that  by  a  com- 
missioner, which  I  am  come  to  perform  myself  All  this  con- 
sidered, I  cannot  doubt  but  to  find  such  real  testimonies  of 
your  affections  for  the  maintenance  of  that  royal  power  which 
1  do  enjoy,  after  a  hundred  and  eight  descents,  and  which  you 
have  so  often  professed  to  maintain,  and  to  which  your  own 
national  oath  doth  oblige  you,  that  I  shall  not  think  my  pains 
ill  bestowed.  Now  the  end  of  my  coming  is  shortly  this,  to  per- 
fect whatsover  I  have  promised,  and  withal  to  quiet  those  dis- 
tractions which  have  and  may  fall  out  amongst  you  ;  and  this 
1  mind  not  superficially,  but  fully  and  cheerfully  to  do  ;  for  I 
assure  you,  that  I  can  do  nothing  with  more  cheerfulness  than 
to  give  my  people  constant  and  general  satisfaction.  Where- 
fore not  offering  to  endear  myself  to  you  in  words  (which,  indeed, 
is  not  my  way),  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  settle  that  which 
concerns  the  religion  and  just  liberties  of  this  my  native 
country,  before  I  proceed  to  any  other  act'^." 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  demand  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  London  respecting  the  yielding  the  choice  of  the 
officers  of  state,  the  privy  council, and  the  judges,  to  the  parlia- 
ment, was  read.  The  king  denied  that  ever  he  had  agreed  to 
grant  this  demand  during  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  but  he 
would  now  "  willingly  give  all  satisfaction  in  reason  with 
safety  to  his  honour ;  and  he  now  granted  their  foresaid  de- 
mand absolutely  in  each  circumstance  as  it  was  conceived, 
which  he  then  signed  with  his  own  hand  !"  Here  is  one  more 
downward,  and  the  most  fatal  step  in  the  road  of  concession ;  and 
so  conscious  were  the  Covenanters  of  the  advantage  they  had 

^  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  p.  479.  *  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  41. 
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gained,  that  "  they  all  arose  and  bowed  themselves  to  the 
ground!  ^"  But  the  king  discovered  the  value  of  this  fatal  conces- 
sion the  next  day,  when  he  recommended  the  earl  of  Morton  to  be 
chancellor,  which  was  rudely  and  furiously  opposed  by  Argyle, 
and  rejected  by  the  house,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several 
days'  delay  that  his  second  recommendation  of  lord  Loudon 
was  consented  to  by  the  parliament.  Argyle's  opposition  on 
this  occasion  arose  from  disappointed  ambition  ;  for  Baillie 
states  that  the  majority  thought  the  power  and  influence  which 
the  office  of  treasurer  would  confer  on  him,  added  to  that  which 
he  already  possessed,  would  have  made  him  too  powerful,  and 
therefore  prevailed  on  the  king  not  to  recommend  him  to  that 
place.  This  disobliged  him,  and  in  revenge  he  successfully 
opposed  the  appointment  of  Morton  to  the  chancellorship. 
On  the  2d  of  October  Loudon  was  invested  with  ihe  insignia 
of  his  office,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  his  knees. 
The  Lyon-king-at-Arms  placed  him  in  his  proper  seat,  on  the 

right  of  the  throne,  when  he  spoke  as  follows : — " I 

acknowledge  I  have  this  from  your  sacred  majesty,  as  from  God's 
vicegerent  on  earth,  and  the  fountain  of  all  earthly  honour 
here ;  and  I  will  endeavour  myself  to  answer  that  expecta- 
tion your  majesty  has  of  me,  and  the  goodwill  of  this  honouralde 
house,  in  faithfully  discharging  that  you  both  (without  desert 
of  mine)  have  put  on." 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  king  ratified  an  act  for  the 
"  donation  and  mortification  of  the  bishopric  and  priory  of 
St.  Andrew's;  viz.  ^GlOOO.  sterling  per  annum  out  of  them  to 
the  university ;  their  reserving  from  tlie  foresaid  donation  and 
mortification  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of 
Scotland  for  ever,  the  superiorities  of  lands,  &c.,  entry  of  vas- 
sals, &c.,  and  the  tiends  of  the  said  bishopric  and  priory  to  be 
valued,  and  the  vassals  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  valuation, 
conform  to  the  act  of  parliament,  read,  voted,  and  past,  which 
his  majesty  did  solemnly  touch  with  his  sceptre 2," 

The  king  received  despatches  from  Ireland  respecting  the 
rebellion  there,  which  he  communicated  to  parliament,  and 
desired  their  assistance;  and  he  directed  the  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  agree  on  a  day  to  be  held  for  a  genci'al 
fast,  on  account  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  On  the  4th  of  Novem 
ber  they  represented  to  the  house  that  a  general  fast  should 
be  solemnly  kept  in  all  the  churches  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  on  Sunday,  the  24th  instant,  and  in  the 
other  j)arts  of  the  kingdom  on  the  following  Sunday,  which 

'   Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  58.  -  Ibid.  ii.  134. 
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the  parliament  allowed  and  ordained.  On  the  7tli  of  Novem- 
ber, Leslie,  the  commander  of  the  rebel  forces  at  Newcastle, 
was  created  lord  Balgoney  and  carl  of  Leven,  and  solemnly 
installed  with  great  pomp,  by  his  majesty's  order  in  the  par- 
liament^. On  the  10th  of  November  the  commission  of  the 
Assembly  petitioned  his  majesty  and  the  honse,  that  all  the 
tithes,  parsonages,  and  vicarages  which  belonged  to  the 
bishops,  should  be  applied  to  the  stipends  of  ministers  not  for- 
merly provided,  and  to  the  provision  of  schools  and  hospitals. 
On  the  15th  of  November  the  house  ordained  John  Guthrie, 
bishop  of  Moray,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  common  gaol 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  fact  of  being  a  bishop,  and  of  never 
having  submitted  to  the  deposition  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly, 
"  to  be  set  at  liberty,  with  this  provision,  that  he  give  satisfac 
tion  to  the  chui-ch  for  his  excommunication,  and  return  not  to 
Moray  2."  On  the  following  day  petitions  were  presented  by 
Montrose,  Napier,  and  the  lairds  of  Kier  and  Blackball,  for 
their  freedom  from  imprisonment,  which  was  granted  on  con- 
dition of  their  finding  security  that  henceforth  they  carry 
themselves  soberly  and  discreetly,  and  that  they  should  appear 
before  the  committee  of  parliament  on  the  4th  of  next  January. 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  and  sir  John  Hay  were  also  discharged 
on  giving  security  as  above,  and  they  are  termed. "  two  of  the 
prime  incendiaries  to  the  king  and  parliament^." 

On  the  17th  November,  the  solemn  Riding  of  parliament 
took  place,  previous  to  its  dissolution ;  the  earl  of  Leven,  as 
general  of  the  forces,  led  the  procession  ;  the  swoi'd  was  car- 
ried by  the  earl  of  Marr,  the  sceptre  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland, 
and  the  crown  was  ominously  borne  by  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
who  had  long  usurped  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  although  he 
never  wore  it.  The  earl  of  Leven  laid  down  his  baton,  and 
an  act  was  passed  approving  of  his  services,  and  he  was  re- 
appointed to  the  command,  with  the  gift  of  a  "  hundred  thou- 
sand merks  out  of  the  first  end  of  the  brotherly  assistance 
from  England,  for  his  good  services  to  his  country."  "  There 
were  voted  and  passed  in  cumulo,  360  ratifications,  commis- 
sions, and  protestations,  in  favour  of  particular  persons. 
After  all  which,  his  majesty  delivers  a  patent  newly  passed, 
under  his  great  seal,  to  the  lyon,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
clerk-register,  who  read  it  publicly ;  whereby  his  majesty 
created  Archibald  earl  of  Argyle  marquis  of  Argyle,  earl  of 
Kintyre,  and  lord  of  Lorn which  being  read,  his  ma- 
jesty, in  presence  of  the  house,  delivered  the  same  to  him  out 

»  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  126.  ■  Ibid.  iii.  155.  •''  Ibid.  iii.  158, 
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of  his  own  royal  hand,  which  he  on  his  knees  received,  render- 
ing his  majesty  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  so  great  a  grace 
and  favour,  liir  bye  [above  or  beyond]  his  merit  and  ex])ecta- 
tion,  bestowed  on  him."  A  sermon  by  Alexander  Henderson 
closed  the  proceedings  of  this  fatal  parliament,  in  which  the 
king  conceded  away  all  his  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  de- 
nuded himself  of  all  power  and  might.  At  night,  Charles 
royally  feasted  all  his  nobility  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
and  after  supper  solemnly  took  leave  of  them  ;  and  next 
morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
England^ 

In  this  parliament,  lord  Burleigh  was  not  re-elected  presi- 
dent, because  he  was  one  of  those  cyphers  which  do  very  well 
in  ordinary  times  ;  but  now  that  the  Covenanters  had  a  deeper 
game  to  play,  a  man  of  more  nerve  and  capacity  was  required 
to  preside.  Lord  Balmerino  was  therefore  elected,  who  it 
was  sui)posed  would  serve  the  covenanting  cause  with  zealous 
devotion,  as  he  was  known  to  have  requited  the  late  and  pre- 
sent king's  clemency  to  his  father  and  himself  with  the  most 
malignant  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Charles  and  the 
loyalists  were  simple  enough  to  hope  that  gratitude  would  have 
bound  him  to  the  king's  interests,  "  but,"  says  Guthry,  "  they 
were  mistaken  ;  no  obligations  had  that  influence  upon  him 
to  make  him  gratify  his  majesty  in  the  least."  The  notorious 
Johnston,  of  Warriston,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  se- 
cured the  office  of  clerk-register,  as  we  have  seen  he  had  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  the  discovery  of  surreptitious  regis- 
ters ;  but  here  the  marquis  of  Hamilton's  interest  stepped  in, 
and  secured  that  office  for  sir  John  Hamilton,  of  Orbiston. 
To  soften  Johnston's  disappointment,  and  to  gratify  his  own 
unhappy  piopensity  to  reward  his  enemies,  the  king  knighted 
him,  made  him  a  lord  of  session,  and  conferred  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £200  })er  annum. 

The  earl  of  Carnwath  nobly  refused  to  sign  the  covenant, 
and  therefore  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
house ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  being  out  of  the  vortex 
of  all  the  intrigues  and  plots  of  the  time,  he  was  better  able 
to  observe  and  judge  of  the  conduct  of  others.  He  saw  the 
headlong  infatuated  course  of  concession  in  which  the  king 
was  proceeding,  although  from  judicial  blindness  the  king 
himself  could  not  see  his  own  danger  ;  and  he  said  in  i)ublic, 
"  now  there  are  three  kings  in  Scotland,  and  (with  an  oath) 
two  of  them  should  [ought  to]  lose  their  heads  ;"  meaning 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.   lCl-5. 
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Hamilton  and  Argylc.     It  is  said,  that  truth  is  the  greatest 
libel,  and  in  this  case  it  was  found  to  be  so ;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  liis  friends  preserved  him  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Argyle  by  ])rosccution   under  the  arbitrary  statute 
of  leasing-making.     The  lord  Henry  Kerr  most  truly  accused 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton  of  being  a  juggler  with  the  king,  and 
a  traitor  both  to  him  and  his  country  ;  and  the  young  noble- 
man was  compelled  to  confess  his  rashness,  and  on  his  knees 
at  the  bar  to  beg  pardon  of  the  house.     And,  moreover,  the 
house  unanimously  resolved  that  the  marquis  was  entirely  clear 
of  all  scandal  and  disloyalty  to  his  king  and  country,  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  "  a  true  patriot,  and  a  faithful  and  loyal  servant 
to  his  majesty."    After  this,  the  marquis  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered a  plot  amongst  the  loyalists  to  assassinate  himself  and 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  which,  as  related  by  Bailie,  amounted  only 
to  "  most  violent  presumptions  of  a  more  wicked  plot"  against 
these  noblemen.     But,  in  fact,  it  was  altogether  a  political 
mana3u\Te,  which,  with   the  pretended  discovery,  was  circu- 
lated by  themselves.     The  pretended  plot  was,  that  the  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  were  to  have  been 
murdered  by  the  king's  friends,  and  with  the  privity  and  con- 
sent of  the  king  himself     In  the  management  of  this  sham 
afiair,  the  marquis  communicated  it  to  the  king,  and  procured 
his  permission  to  seclude  himself  for  a  brief  space.    The  king 
himself  informed  the  house,  that  "yesternight  my  lord  Hamilton 
came  to  me,  I  being  walking  in  the  garden,  with  a  petition  of 
very  small  moment,  and  thereafter,  in   a  philosophical  and 
parabolical  way,  as  he  sometimes  had  used,  he  began  a  very 
strange  discourse  to  me,  showing  how  his  enemies  had  used 
all  the  calumnies  envy  and  malice  could  hatch,  to  misinform 
and   exasperate    my   wife   against  him  ;  \vhich   very    much 
grieved  him,  and  he  would  never  believe  that  his  majesty  was 
accessary-  to  such  base  plots,  and  withal  craved  pardon  to  re- 
tire himself  this  night  from  court  ^"  These  two  plotting  noble- 
men retired  abruptly  to  Kenneil  House,  a  place  then  of  much 
strength.     Their  intention  was  to  have  made  a  public  rupture, 
and  they  were  vain  enough  to  conceive  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  departure,  the  parliament  would  have  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed.    The  king  himself  was  not  without  some  fears  of  this 
result  of  the  Kenneil  plot,  and  he  reflected  severely  on  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  marquis.    The  royalists  urged  the  king  to  allow 
them  to  be  impeached,  for  which  there  was  abundance  of  ma- 
terials ;  but  such   was  the  king's  infatuation,  that  he   con- 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  94,  95. 
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signed  the  pretended  conspirators  to  the  vengeance  of  the  par- 
liament, and  condescended  to  invite  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to 
return.  These  noblemen  finding  that  their  own  plot  had  not 
succeeded,  but  that  their  design  was  seen  through  and  laughed 
at  by  all  honest  men,  returned,  and  there  was  no  more  heai-d 
of  this  ridiculous  affair  ^ 

As  the  parliament  had  now  secured  the  appointment  of  the 
judges,  they  immediately  deprived  sir  Robert  Spotliswood,  sir 
John  Hay,  sir  Patrick  Nesbit,  and  sir  William  Elphinston, 
who  were  faithfully  attached  to  the  khig's  service  and  the  in- 
terest of  their  country  ;  and  in  their  place  they  appointed  sir 
John  Leslie,  sir  Thomas  Hope,  junior,  Mr.  Adam  Hepburn, 
and  the  notorious  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  to  the  bench  ;  crea- 
tures of  their  own,  violent  Covenanters,  and,  of  course,  rebels. 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  senior,  the  lord  advocate,  says  Guthry,  "  did 
the  Covenanters  better  service  than  he  was  willing  should  be 
known  ;  yet,  by  his  flattering  carriage,  insinuated  so  far  with 
his  majesty  that  (against  information  enough)  his  majesty  was 
ruled  by  him  in  most  of  the  aff'airs  wdiich  passed  under  his 
hand  ;  whereby,  he  being  mercenary,  did  exceedingly  enrich 
himself  ^"  There  was  also  a  new  judicature  established  by 
parliament,  wathout  ever  consulting  the  king,  under  the  name 
of  "  Conservators  of  the  Peace,"  which  was  composed  of  all 
the  leading  Covenanters.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive from  the  English  parliament  the  sum  of  £220,000,  be- 
ing part  of  that  sum  which  the  Commons  of  England  had 
agreed  to  pay  by  instalments  as  a  "  brotherly  assistance"  to 
the  Covenanters  who  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had  invaded 
England.  Besides  this  vote  of  money,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  an  ordinance  that  in  every  parish  church  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  England,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Scottish  invaders  should  be  declared  by  the  curates 
"  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty  ^  !"  Another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  sit,  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  for 
the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Montrose  and  the  other  really  loyal 
and  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty  ;  and  (liey  were  set  at 
liberty  on  condition  of  their  giving  bail  for  their  appearance 
before  the  committee  when  called  upon. 

It  is  with  much  sorrow  that  the  writer  of  this  is  obliged  to 
note  the  infatuated  conduct  of  the  king  during  the  whole  i)ro- 
gress  of  the  rebellion,  but  especially  in  this  parliament.     He 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs. — Stevenson's  Church  and  State. 
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was  so  anxious  to  be  present  at  it  tliat  no  persuasion  of  liis 
faithful  advisers  in  England  could  prevail  on  him  to  renounce 
or  postpone  his  jouruey.  Mr.  Napier  cites  an  unpublished  letter 
of  lord  Napier's  to  Charles,  who,  at  the  recouuuendation  of 
Montrose  and  his  other  conservative  friends,  wrote  with  "  a  free- 
dom and  frankness  which  had  made  a  powerful  im])ression  on 
the  royal  mind,  and  fixed  his  fum  determination  to  visit  his 
native  kingdom;"  but  of  which,  by  the  time  the  parliament 
was  concluded,  lord  Clarendon  says,  "  the  king  was  as  weary 
as  he  had  been  impatient  to  go  thither."  He  complied  so 
amply  with  the  desires  of  the  parliament,  in  the  fallacious 
hope  of  putting  at  least  one  of  his  kingdoms  into  a  peaceable 
posture,  that  his  concessions  almost  anticipated  their  demands. 
He  neglected,  and  even  slighted,  his  most  faithful  friends,  be- 
cause, he  said,  they  would  serve  him,  notwithstanding,  from 
conscience ;  and  he  showered  favours  on  his  enemies,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  recovering  them  from  their  disaffection,  and  of 
attaching  them  to  his  person  and  service.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  general  of  the  rebels  was  created  earl  of 
Leven,  and  this  was  so  much  to  his  own  astonishment,  that 
he  often  protested,  and  once  in  particular,  at  Duplin,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  that  he  "  would  never  again  bear  arms 
against  the  king !"  The  worst  traitor  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  was  aftervyards  created  a  duke.  Even 
the  kinghimself  was  beginning  to  admit  some  faint  glimmerings 
of  consciousness  of  his  secret  duplicity;  and  when  the  mai*- 
quis  seceded  from  the  court  under  pretence  of  the  fear  of 
assassination,  the  king  could  not  suppress  the  emotions  of  re- 
sentment which  were  beginning  to  arise;  and  when  he  deli- 
vered his  patent  to  him,  he  told  him  that  he  did  not  deserve 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  him  ;  for  even  after  he  had 
been  openly  accused  of  high  treason,  he  still  permitted 
him  to  lie  in  his  bedchamber.  His  majesty's  reproaches  dis- 
concerted Hamilton's  assurance,  for  it  convinced  him  that  his 
cunning  and  deceit  had  been  discovered,  for  he  had  betrayed 
the  king's  gi'eatest  secrets  to  the  Covenanter  chiefs,  and  to  the 
leaders  of  the  puritan  faction  in  England,  by  taking  letters 
out  of  the  king's  pockets,  which,  as  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber, 
he  coidd  easily  and  securely  do,  and  communicating  their  con- 
tents to  the  rebel  chiefs;  by  which  means  they  had  always 
the  advantage  of  the  king  in  all  their  negociations  and  move- 
ments. The  barons  Lindsey,  Loudon,  and  Almond,  one  of  the 
rebel  generals,  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  carls;  the  lairds  of 
Dudo  and  Arbuthnot  were  made  viscounts;  the  rev.  sir  Andrew 
Murray,  of  Ebdie,  was  created  baron  Balvaird.     Many  of  the 
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leading  Covenanters  obtained  pensions.  Henderson,  who, 
says  Mr.  Napier,  "  had  become  somewhat  of  a  courtier,"  yet 
least  of  any  deserved  his  majesty's  bounty,  obtained  the  rents 
of  the  chapel  royal,  which,  Guthry  says,  "  were  formerly  es- 
teemed a  morsel  sufficient  for  a  bishop."  Patrick  Gillespie, 
who  was  a  violent  Covenanter  and  remonstrator,  but  after  the 
Restoration,  to  save  himself  from  merited  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment, hypocritically  offered  to  go  any  length  that  his  majesty 
would  prescribe  in  order  to  establish  episcopacy,  had  a  large 
pension  bestowed  on  him  ;  "  but  the  inferior  clerical  faction- 
ists  were,  as  usual,  disappointed,  for  Argyle  and  others  seized 
the  richest  spoils  of  the  bishoprics."  The  revenues  of  the 
bishoprics  were  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  universities ;  those  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Edinburgh  and  Orkney,  and  the  deanery  of 
Edinburgh,  were  conferred  on  the  university  of  that  city  ; 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  obtained  £1000  sterling  per 
annum  out  of  the  archbishopric  and  the  priory ;  the  revenues 
of  the  see  of  Glasgow  had  been  given  to  the  duke  of  Lennox, 
and  therefore  those  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway  were  given 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  the  property  belonging  to  the 
see  of  Aberdeen  was  given  to  the  university  of  that  city ;  part 
of  that  of  Dunkeld  was  bestowed  on  the  town  of  Perth,  and 
with  which  they  built  the  present  bridge  over  the  Tay,  and  the 
remainder  was  given  to  the  corporation  of  the  hammermen  of 
Edinburgh ;  the  marquis  of  Argyle  obtained  the.  whole  of  the 
property  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles ;  and  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  sees  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  "  were  chiefly 
given  to  northland  gentlemen  ^" 

"  The  ministers  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  small  share 
allotted  to  them ;  but  to  make  them  amends,  an  act  was  made 
prohibiting  all  suspension  of  decrees  for  stipends,  except  upon 
consignation  of  the  sums  decerned  for;  and  a  commission  of 
fourteen  of  each  estate,  with  the  officers  of  state,  and  three 
lords  [judges]  of  the  court  of  session,  were  named  to  value  the 
tiends  in  every  parish,  and  to  augment  ministers'  stipends 
wherever  they  found  it  needful.  But  the  interest  of  the  com- 
missioners was  too  great  in  that  matter  to  make  quick  progress 
in  it,  and  the  troubles  of  those  times  proved  too  good  an  apo- 
logy  for  the  slowness  of  their  motions  2."  Speaking  of  the  \ 
"  Second  Reformation,"  as  it  was  called,  that  was  ratified  in  this 
parliament,  Mr.  Willison  says,  with  exultation,  "  prelacy  was 
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abolished,  and  presbytery  established  by  law;  and  the  king 
being  })ersonally  present,  he  for  himself  and  his  successors  jn'o- 
luised  in  verbo  principis  never  to  come  on  the  contrary  of  that 
settlement,  which  occasioned  great  joy  through  all  the  land, 
and  was  followed  with  nuich  of  the  Lord's  power  and  presence 
in  his  ordinances  :  so  that  the  land,  that  formerly  was  like  a 
wilderness,  was  now,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  turned  into  a 
fruitful  fields"  Many,  says  Guthry,  "  of  the  prime  Cove- 
nanters obtained  great  pensions,  but  one  thing  was  remarkable, 
wherein  the  king  shewed  himself  wilful,  and  this  was  concern- 
ing my  lord  Balmerino.  His  majesty  was  pressed  by  the  chief 
Covenanters  to  take  notice  of  him,  and  to  gratify  him  either 
with  some  honour,  office,  or  pension ;  and,  indeed,  his  ma- 
jesty's friends  advised  him,  that  since  he  chose  that  way  to 
gain  his  enemies  by  conferring  favours  on  them,  he  would  not 
neglect  him.  But  nothing  could  be  said  to  prevail  with  his 
majesty  towards  that  end,  so  sensible  was  he  of  Balmerino's 
ingratitude  2." 

By  the  time  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  "  the  king 
was  as  weary  of  Scotland  as  he  had  been  impatient  to  go  thither ; 
finding  all  things  proposed  to  him  as  to  a  vanquished  person, 
without  consideration  of  his  honour  or  interest;  and  having  not 
one  councillor  about  him  but  the  duke  of  Lennox  (who  from  the 
beginning  carried  himself  by  the  most  exact  rules  of  honour, 
gratitude,  and  fidelity  to  him),  and  very  few  followers  who  had 
either  affection  to  his  person  or  respect  of  his  honour.  That 
which  should  have  been  an  act  o{ oblwion\\Q.s  made  a  defence 
and  justification  of  whatsoever  they  had  done :  their  first 
tumults  and  erecting  their  Tables  in  ojoposition  to,  and  at  last 
suppressing  both  courts  of  justice  and  session ;  and  the  acts 
and  orders  of  those  Tables  declared  to  be  the  effects  of  their 
duty  to  his  majesty,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
so  all  those  who,  according  to  their  allegiance,  had  opposed 
and  resisted  them  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  and  were 
qualified  by  his  majesty's  commissions,  were  adjudged  criminal, 
and  were  the  only  persons  excepted  from  pardon,  and  ex- 
empted from  the  benefit  of  that  oblivion."  The  seditious  acts 
ol  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  which  had  expelled  the  bishops  from 
their  constitutional  seats  both  in  the  Assembly  and  parliament, 
and  who  had  declared  themselves  to  have  the  power  "  to  inflict 
the  censures  of  the  kirk  upon  his  majesty  himself,"  were  ratified 
and  declared  in  this  i^arliament  "  to  be  lawful,  and  according 

*  Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony,  &c.  p.  8,        -  GutJiry's  Memoirs,  91* 
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to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  *."  The  "  government  of  the 
church  by  arclibishops  and  bishops  was  declared  to  be  against 
the  Word  of  God,  and  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  propagation  of  the 
true  reformed  protestant  religion;  and,  therefore,  to  be  utterly 
abolished,  and  their  lauds  given  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors." They  wrenched  the  power  of  calling  parliament 
together  out  of  the  king's  hands,  and  which  were  to  assemble 
once  in  three  years  upon  a  certain  day,  without  any  summons 
from  the  king;  and  all  the  great  officers  of  State  were  to  be 
nominated  by  parliament,  independent  of  the  king.  All  these 
acts,  and  whatsoever  else  the  Covenanting  lords  demanded  of 
him  concerning  either  church  or  state,  the  weak  and  subdued 
monarch  ratified  and  confirmed.  Not  contented  with  conferring 
unmerited  honours  upon  his  enemies  in  proportion  to  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done  or  were  capable  of  doing,  he  depressed 
his  loyal  friends,  and  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  soliciting 
their  pardon  from  the  Covenanters  upon  condition  that  "  they 
came  not  near  the  king's  presence,  nor  received  any  benefit 
from  him."  The  king's  unnatural  and  unkingly  conduct  dis- 
gusted his  loyal  friends,  some  of  whom  became  indifferent  how 
liis  affairs  went,  and  therefore  made  no  farther  attempts  to 
support  him ;  whilst  others  of  more  generous  dispositions  con- 
tinued their  duty,  and  said  "  that  men  ought  to  do  what  be- 
longs to  conscience  and  honour  ;  but  if  any  engaged  for  him 
out  of  hope  of  reward,  they  might  be  readily  disappointed." 
And  the  lord  Carnwath,  who  was  most  faithfully  attached  to 
his  majesty,  jocularly  remarked,  when  he  saw  the  golden  shower 
falling  amongst  well-known  traitors,  "  that  he  would  go  to 
Ireland  and  join  SirPhelim  O'Neale,  the  chief  of  the  rebels, 
and  then  he  was  sure  the  king  would  prefer  him  2."  In  short, 
none  but  a  man  stricken  with  judicial  madness  could  have  acted 
as  Charles  unfortunately  did.  "  He  seemed,"  says  the  noble 
historian  of  the  rebellion,  "  to  have  made  that  progress  into 
Scotland,  only  that  he  might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of  that 
kingdom,  which  he  could  never  have  done  so  absolutely  without 
going  thither  3."  In  the  conclusion  of  the  parliament,  the  new- 
made  earl  of  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  nobility, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  jun.  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  after 
moistening  "  the  king's  hand  with  Covenanting  tears,"  made 
the  most  adulatory  speeches  to  his  majesty  for  the  satisfaction, 

'  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  ii.  35,  3G. 

2  Guthry's  Memoirs,  94. 

3  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  ii.  38.— Guthry's  Memoirs,   92.— 
Napier's  Montrose  and. Covenanters. 
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that  is,  for  the  real  poicer  which  he  had  conceded  to  them,  and 
for  the  contentment  concerning  religion  and  lil)erty  ;  so  that 
now  they  said  "  a  contented  king  was  to  depart  from  a  con- 
tented conntry;"  bnt  the  sahiting  cannon  from  the  castle  was 
quickly  reverberated  on  the  fieW"^  of  Naseby  and  of  Marston 
JNIoor.  ^\'ith  a  stretch  of  hypocrisy  almost  unparalleled,  the 
Covenanters  revived  an  old  statute,  and  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  "  that  it  should  be 
detestable  and  damnable  treason,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  any 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  conjunctly  or  singly,  to  levy  arms  or  any 
military  forces,  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  without  the  king's 
royal  commission."  "  But,"  says  Nalson,  "  it  seems  presby- 
terians  and  papists  agree  in  this  particular,  that  no  faith  is  to 
be  kept  widi  heretics ;  for  they  shortly  after  })roved  their  own 
po])es,  and  absolved  themselves  and  the  nation  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  this  law,  by  raising  men  and  joining  with  the  English 
rebels,  as  in  due  time  we  shall  see." 

Whilst  the  King  was  suffering  under  the  mental  malady 
or  monomania  of  concession,  and  was  actually  signing  away 
all  his  royal  power  and  authority,  he  received  a  bloody 
warning  against  his  folly  in  the  accounts  brought  to  him  of 
the  Irish  rebellion.  Seeing  him  madly  engaged  in  conced- 
ing his  crown  and  his  life  away,  the  Irish  ])apists  took  the 
opportunity  of  revolting  and  seizing  his  casll:.s  and  maga- 
zines, and,  at  the  instigation  of  their  priests,  of  massacring 
the  loyal  reformed  catholics.  At  the  moment  when  they 
were  in  open  rebellion,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  and  other 
chiefs  published  declarations  of  the  loyalty  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions,  and,  like  their  fellow 
rebels  in  Scotland,  they  solemnly  took  God  to  witness  of  their 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  that  they  designed  not  the 
least  diminution  of  his  majesty's  greatness,  but  rather  that  they 
were  a  contented  people  with  a  contented  king.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  dreadful  and  unparalleled 
massacre,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ; 
but  the  true  one  was  the  bull  issued  by  pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
which  he  says,  "  in  imitation  of  their  godly  and  worthy  ances- 
tors, to  endeavour  by  force  to  deliver  their  thralled  nation  from 
the  oppressions  and  grievous  injuries  of  the  heretics,  wherewith 
this  long  time  it  hath  been  afflicted  and  heavily  burthened  ; 
and  gallantly  do  in  them  wdiat  lieth  to  extirpate  and  totally 
root  out  these  workers  of  iniquity,  who  in  this  kingdom  of 
Ireland  had  infected,  and  were  always  striving  to  infect,  the 
mass  of  catholic  purity  with  the  pestiferous  leven  of  heretical 
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[malignant]  contagion^"  It  is  curious  to  remarli  the  coincidence 
of  the  woi'cls  of  this  bull  and  of  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant ; 
to  root  out  the  great  bulwark  of  protestantism,  the  reformed  epis- 
copal church,  they  both  use  exactly  the  same  word,  extirpate, 
and  both  parties  understood  it  in  the  same  literal  meaning: 
although  the  Scotch  had  not  the  opportunity  to  carry  it  to  the 
same  extent,  and  to  the  same  bloody  effect,  as  the  Irish  rebels 
had,  yet  the  will  and  the  intention  were  the  same  in  both. 

Sir  James  Ware  says  he  could  find  no  traces  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Ireland  earlier  than  about  nine  years  previous  to  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  nominally  introduced  into 
that  kingdom ;  but  the  revenues  of  the  church  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  some  of  whom  pretended 
to  conform,  that  they  might  have  the  greater  power  of  injuring 
the  reformed  catholic  church.  Bishop  Taylor  says  that  the 
popish  bishops  and  priests  seemed  to  conform,  that,  keeping 
their  bishoprics,  they  might  enrich  their  kindred  and  dilapidate 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  which,  by  pretended  offices,  false 
informations,  fee-farms  at  contemptible  rents  and  ungodly 
alienations,  were  made  low  as  poverty  itself,  and  unfit  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  them  that  served  at  the  altar,  or  for  the  noblest 
purposes  of  religion.  The  state  of  religion  was  very  little,  if 
any,  improved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  John  Bale,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  says  that  those  prelates  and  clergy  which  had  only 
pretended  to  conform  to  the  reformation  were  engaged  in  the 
most  licentious  practices.  The  Supper  of  our  Lord  "  was 
altogether  used  as  a  popish  mass,  with  the  old  apish  toys  of 
antichrist,  in  bowings  and  beckonings,  kneelings  and  knockings ; 
the  Lord's  death,  after  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  neither  preached 
nor  yet  spoken  of.  There  wailed  they  over  the  dead  with  pro- 
digious bowlings  and  patterings,  as  though  their  souls  had  not 
been  quieted  in  Christ  and  redeemed  by  his  passion."  If  the 
bishops  were  apish  hypocrites,  the  inferior  clergy  were  equally 
infected  with  the  same  sin,  as  bishop  Bale  distinctly  shews. 
During  the  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  "  the 
apish  toys  of  antichrist"  were  re-established  in  their  full  vigour ; 
but  even  in  the  reign  of  her  successor  there  was  very  little  im- 
provement in  the  church  of  Ireland ;  for  "  she  slept  secure  amidst 
the  orthodoxy  of  her  English  reformers,  and  permitted  that 
abandoned  and  devoted  country  to  continue  in  its  cheerless 
idolatry."  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  her  deputy,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  queen,  says,  "  the  church  is  foul,  deformed,  and  cruelly 
crushed but  your  majesty  may  believe  it,  that,  upon 

'  Musgravc's  Irish  Rebclliou. 
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the  face  of  the  earth,  where  Christ  is  professed,  there  is  not  a 
church  in  so  miserable  a  case  ^"  To  many  of  the  dioceses  no 
bisho]is  had  ever  been  presented  during  Elizabeth's  or  her 
three  predecessors'  reigns  ;  and  up  to  James  the  first's  time, 
Ulster  had  never  enjoyed  even  a  nominal  reformation. 

James's  accession  to  the  crown  of  England  was  a  happier 
era  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland  ;  and  his  plantation 
of  Ulster  is  a  monument  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  evident 
to  this  day.  II is  deputy,  lord  Chichester,  said  he  found  the 
churches  "  all  ruinous,  and  many  utterly  defaced ;"  and  "  the 
estates  of  the  bishops  in  Ulster  were  much  entangled,  and  alto- 
gether unprofitable  to  the  bishops."  James  ordered  all  the 
ecclesiastical  lands  to  be  restored  to  the  bishojis,  he  compelled 
the  patentees  to  accept  compositions  for  the  sites  of  cathedral 
churches  and  lands  which  they  had  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  recommended  the  bishops  to  vacate  all  their  impropriations, 
and  to  relinquish  all  tithes  paid  to  them  by  incumbents,  and 
instead  he  granted  them  the  crown  lands.  The  gunpowder 
plot,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland,  alarmed  James, 
and  made  him  draw  the  reins  tighter  over  the  popish  recusants, 
when  they  universally  withdrew  from  the  parish  churches 
which  they  had  previously  frequented,  and  thus  they  commenced 
by  their  separation,  that  schism  whicJi  they  have  ever  since  kept 
up.  But  the  chief  fault  lay  in  there  having  been  no  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Liturgy  into  the  native  language  of  the 
people;  for,  to  the  great  majority,  the  prayers  in  English  were 
as  little  understood  as  the  mass  in  Latin. 

Charles's  embarrassments  by  foreign  war  and  domestic  fac- 
tions excited  an  universal  ferment  among  tlie  native  Irish. 
The  papists  watched  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the 
puritans  and  the  covenanters,  and  looked  widi  comi)lacency  on 
the  disorder  and  distractions  of  his  reign,  with  his  insane  con- 
cessions, as  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
popery ;  and  they  manifested  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  penal 
statutes  which  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  church 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  Many  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  most  of  the  parish  churches,  were  roofless,  and  unfit  to  be 
repaired,  the  glebe  houses  ruined,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
church  alienated.  Though  the  bishoprics  were  numerous,  yet 
they  were  of  trifiing  value;  hence  the  ruinous  system  of  uniting 
two  or  more  of  them  under  one  bishop.  The  protestant  clergy 
are  represented  as  having  been  illiterate,  loose  in  their  morals, 

'  Sir  Jolin  Davie's  Tracts. — Sir  Henry  Sidney's  Letters,  i.  112-113. 
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and  careless  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  duties.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  most  bigoted  and 
ferocious  ]iapists,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  by  a  host 
of  equally  bigoted  and  swom  enemies,  the  Scottish  covenan- 
ters, who  had  been  imported  into  Ulster  by  Sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, and  other  planters,  and  who  daily  offered  insults  to  the 
government  and  worship  of  the  established  church.  The  earl 
of  Strafford  sincerely  and  in  earnest  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  rcgidarity  and  decency  of  divine  worship  in  the  churches 
in  Dublin  ;  and  he  next  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  church 
and  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  a  report  which  he 
made  to  archb  shop  Laud,  he  says, — "  that  the  church  suf- 
fered from  an  unlearned  clergy,  which  had  not  so  much  as  the 
outward  form  of  churchmen  to  cover  themselves  with,  nor 
their  persons  any  way  reverenced  or  protected ;  that  the 
churches  were  unbuilt — the  parsonage  houses  utterly  ruined — 
the  people  untaught,  through  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy — 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  run  over  without  all  de- 
cency of  habit,  order,  or  gravity,  in  the  course  of  the  service, 
— the  possessions  of  the  church  chiefly  in  lay  hands, — the 
bishops  alienating  tlieir  very  principal  houses  and  demesnes 
to  their  children  and  strangers, — and  the  popish  titulars  exer- 
cising the  whilst  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  much  greater  than 
theirs."  This  melancholy  account  is  amply  confirmed  by 
bishop  Bedell,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Laud,  "  and 
shortly  to  speak  much  ill  nature  in  a  iew  words,  the  church 
is  very  miserable^'' 

Burnett  says  that  the  popish  "  priests  were  a  strange  sort  of 
people,  that  knew  generally  nothing  but  the  reading  of  their 
offices,  which  were  not  so  much  as  understood  by  many  of 
them,  and  they  taught  the  people  nothing  but  the  saying  their 
paters  and  aves  in  Latin.  For  they  had  no  sort  of  notion  of 
Christianity,  but  only  knew  that  they  were  to  depend  on  their 
priests,  and  were  to  confess  such  of  their  actions  as  they  call 
sins,  and  were  to  ])ay  their  tithes."  The  fury  of  the  covenant- 
ing persecution  drove  many  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had 
rei'uscd  to  sign  that  bond  for  their  own  extirpation,  out  of 
their  livings,  with  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  and  many  of 
them  took  shelter  in  Ireland.  Among  these  was  one  Corbett, 
who  published  a  book  in  Dublin,  and  drew  a  lively  and  exact 
parallel  between  the  covenanters  and  the  Jesuits.  Great  ex- 
ertions were  made,  under  the  protection  of  Archibald  Adair, 
a  Scotchman,  Inshop  of  Killala,  to  introduce  the  covenant  into 
the  province  of  Ulster ;  for  which  he  was  deprived,  and  Dr. 
John  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Iloss,  who  had  been  driven  from  his 
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bishopric  and  coiuUry  b}'  llic  persecuting  covenant,  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  see.  The  Romish  priests  were  solemnly  bound 
to  an  unlimited  and  unreasoning  submission  to  the  pope, 
without  either  profession  or  bond  of  allegiance  to  theirnatural 
sovereign,  and  were  full  of  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the 
pope's  universal  sovereignly,  both  civil  and  spiritual,  and  of 
liis  authority  to  excommunicate  and  depose  princes,  to  ab- 
solve subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  to  sanctify  re- 
bellion and  murder,  and  even  to  change  the  very  nature  and 
essential  differences  betwixt  virtue  and  vice.  Clergy  of  such 
a  dangerous  spirit  and  antichristian  principles  were  suffered 
to  erect  a  spiritual  despotism  in  Ireland,  under  the  papal  au- 
thority, which  has  been  the  banc  of  its  civil  and  religious 
freedom  and  happiness  ever  since.  The  paj^ists  were  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  so  un- 
disguised were  the  proceedings  of  the  priests  and  Jesuits, 
that  the  government  became  alarmed ;  but,  nevertheless,  no 
precautionary  measures  were  adopted.  The  priests  exercised 
their  offices  as  openly  and  as  safely  as  the  protestants,  and 
they  suffered  no  restraint  or  inconvenience  ;  but,  says  Coxe, 
"  all  this  was  overbalanced  by  their  bigotry  and  natural 
malice,  which  opened  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  that  ever 
was  seen  in  the  world." 

At  this  period  Ireland  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace, 
plenty,  and  security ;  her  trade  and  domestic  manufactures 
were  in  a  flourishing  slate,  her  taxes  were  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  every  man  enjoyed  his  property  and  liberty  in  perfect 
security.  Both  papists  and  protestants  were  equally  partakers 
of  these  advantages,  and  they  were  united  by  the  strong  ties 
of  interest,  family  alliances,  and  relationship.  The  papists 
enjoyed  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  members  of  the  reformed  catholic  church,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  except  of  being 
deprived  of  supremacy,  of  which  they  ever  will  complain  in 
a  protestant  country.  Roger  More,  a  man  of  indigent  fortune, 
but  of  noble  descent,  and  Owen  O'Neale,  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service,  first  formed  the  diabolical  project,  and  then 
proposed  it  to  lord  Macguire  and  sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  reformed  catholic  inhabitants,  wlio  were  chiefly  of 
English  descent.  The  popish  priesthood  were  doubly  en- 
gaged in  this  horrible  conspiracy,  both  by  their  own  incli- 
nations and  by  the  authority  of  the  i^ope,  who  promised  to 
sujiply  them  with  money.  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  was  the 
ciiief  promoter  of  the  Scotlisli  rebellion,  and  of  the  extirpation 
of  the  reformed  catholic  church  there,  w  as  also  a  prime  insti- 
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gator  of  this  horrible  massacre.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
likewise  made  liberal  promises  of  assistance  both  in  men  and 
money. 

It  was  resolved  that  Macguire,  Macmahon,  More,  Plunket, 
Paul  O'Neale,  aw  active  priest,  and  others,  should  seize  Dub- 
lin Castle  ;  whilst  other  chiefs  and  priests  undertook  to  secure 
the  fortified  places  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  the  same  day. 
The  lords  justices  had  received  some  dark  and  mysterious  in- 
timations that  some  dangerous  designs  were  in  agitation,  which 
they  disregarded  till  their  slumbers  were  broken  by  one 
O'ConoUy,  a  protestant,  who  had  been  most  unaccountably 
trusted  with  the  secret,  and  who  gave  positive  information  to  their 
lordships  the  night  previous  to  the  intended  outbreak.  The 
justices  fled  in  terror  to  the  castle,  alarmed  the  city,  and  rein- 
forced the  guards.  Macguire  and  Macmahon  were  taken,  and 
the  confession  extorted  from  them  of  a  general  insurrection 
and  massacre ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  i)revent  the  execution  of 
the  horrid  design.  Sir  Phelim  was  barbarously  punctual  to 
the  villanies  he  had  promised  to  perform,  and  he  seized  the  per- 
sons, cattle,  and  goods  of  the  protestants ;  when  an  universal 
massacre  ensued,  and  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  infancy,  w^ere 
spared.  In  vain  did  the  unsuspecting  victims  appeal  to  their 
ruthless  extirpators,  by  all  the  tender  obligations  of  social 
ties  ;  companions,  neighbours,  friends,  relations,  dealt  with 
their  own  hands  the  fatal  blow.  Neither  the  pious  son  plead- 
ing for  his  aged  parent,  nor  the  tender  mother  interceding  lor 
her  helpless  children,  made  the  slightest  impression  on  the  re- 
lentless and  bigotted  hearts  of  the  papists.  The  weeping 
mother,  who  would  not  be  comforted,  and  the  heart-stricken 
son,  were  alike  doomed  to  witness  the  massacre  of  those  whom 
they  loved,  and  then  to  be  themselves  offered  up  a  sacrifice 
to  that  demon  of  blood  who  presides  in  the  Romish  church. 
The  affectionate  wife,  weeping  over  the  bloody  remains  of  her 
husband,  experienced  the  same  horrible  death  which  she  de- 
plored. Popish  women  added  yet  a  deeper  stain  to  this  scene 
of  blood,  by  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  most  execrable  cruelty ; 
for,  in  the  frenzy  of  religious  fanaticism,  they  committed  more 
atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  than  even  the  men,  and  excited  their 
children,  both  by  example  and  precept,  to  stain  their  young 
liands  with  the  blood  of  so-called  heretics. 

Tile  popish  ])riests,  as  they  have  been  in  every  age  since  the 
christian  world  was  afflicted  with  the  papal  supremacy,  were  the 
foremost  in  every  scene  of  extirpation  and  blood  ;  they  repre- 
sented the  slaughter  of  the  ])rotestants  as  tlic  most  meritorious 
of  religious  acts,  and  exhorted  their  jjcoplc  to  extirpate  and 
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rid  the  world  of  tliese  declared  enemies  to  the  Romish  faith. 
They  assured  their  people  that  to  murder  the  protestanls 
would  be  an  excellent  preservative  against  the  pains  of  j)ur- 
gatory,  and  even  help  some  of  their  sulfering  friends  out  of  it  j 
and  they  refused  to  administer  any  of  their  so-called  sacra- 
ments to  their  adherents  but  on  condition  of  their  mercilessly 
murdering  all  the  protestants,  of  whatsover  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition. In  consequence  many  thousand  protestants  were  burnt 
alive  in  their  houses ;  others  were  stripped  naked  and  turned 
out  to  perish  in  the  cold,  and  multitudes  were  drowned  in  the 
sea,  and  in  rivers  and  lakes  ;  some  were  manacled  and  thrown 
into  dungeons,  where  they  were  left  to  perish  from  hunger  and 
cold  ;  others  were  left  to  perish  from  their  wounds  on  the 
highways  or  fields ;  others  were  buried  alive ;  and  this  was  the 
fate  of  a  poor  infant,  who,  whilst  being  thrust  into  the  pit  be- 
side its  murdered  parent,  piteously  cried,  "  0  mammy,  mammy y 
save  me  /"'  Yet  could  not  his  innocent  cry  pierce  the  stony 
heart  of  religious  bigotry.  Some  were  mangled  and  hung 
upon  hooks  ;  some  dragged  by  ropes  round  their  necks  through 
woods  and  bogs  till  death  relieved  their  sufferings;  some 
were  hung  up  by  the  arms,  and  then  cut  and  stabbed  to  see  how 
many  wounds  a  heretic  could  endure.  Pregnant  women  had 
their  bowels  ripped  up,  and  were  then  left  to  perish  with  their 
offspring.  Some  of  these  barbarous  extirpators  had  the  in- 
genuity in  tlieir  cruelty  to  tempt  some  of  their  victims,  with 
the  hope  of  preserving  their  lives,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  relations.  Children  were,  under  these  im- 
pious expectations,  impelled  to  be  the  executioners  of  their 
parents,  wives  of  their  husbands,  and  mothers  of  their 
children ;  and  then,  when  they  were  thus  rendered  accomplices 
in  guilt,  they  were  themselves  deprived  of  that  life  which 
they  had  wickedly  endeavoured  to  purchase  at  so  fearful  a 
price. 

Many  who  escaped  the  assassin's  knife  were  turned  out  to 
suffer  the  rigours  of  a  very  severe  winter,  their  houses  having 
been  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their  lands  wasted  ; 
amongst  the  multitudes  who  experienced  this  treatment,  the 
greater  number,  through  feebleness  of  age,  sex,  or  constitution, 
sunk  under  the  severity  of  cold  and  hunger ;  and  many  of 
those  who  were  able  to  reach  Dublin,  died  of  the  diseases  they 
had  contracted  through  cold,  fatigue,  and  fright ;  others,  of 
keen  sensibility,  reflecting  on  the  horror  of  their  fate, being  re- 
duced from  a  state  of  affluence  or  comfort  to  all  the  miseries 
of  want  and  poverty,  and  having  to  mourn  the  loss  of  parents, 
children,  husbands,  or  wives,  abandoned  themselves  to  despair. 
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refused  all  the  comforts  that  were  offered  them,  and  sought 
relief  in  death  from  their  multiplied  calamities  as  their  only 
resource.  Such  numbers  of  these  houseless  refugees  died  in 
Dublin,  til  at  the  churchyards  were  not  sufficient  to  contain 
them,  and  two  large  pieces  of  ground  were  enclosed  and  set 
apart  for  that  particular  purpose.  Nor  was  the  exercise  of 
rapine  and  blood  confined  to  the  lower  class  of  rebels ;  men 
of  rank  not  only  stimulated  the  sanguinary  inclinations  of 
their  bigoted  followers,  but  practised  these  enormities  them- 
selves. The  unhappy  protestants  have  been  too  hastily 
blamed  for  not  assembling  together  in  bodies  for  defence ;  but 
the  papal  massacre  was  too  sudden  and  universal  to  admit  of  con- 
centration or  commimication  among  them.  They  were,  besides, 
deceived  by  the  crafty  deportment  of  the  popish  barbarians  ; 
whenever  any  small  number  did  draw  together  for  defence, 
they  were  disarmed  bv  promises  of  safety  given  under  hand 
and  seal ;  but  on  their  surrender,  the  maxim  of  keeping  no 
faith  with  heretics  was  immediately  verified,  and  the  confiding 
protestants  experienced  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  their 
popish  countrymen  as  had  been  imposed  on  others.  Nor  could 
the  miserable  condition  of  their  excruciating  pangs,  anguish  of 
mind,  and  agony  of  despair,  assuage  that  lust  of  cruelly  and 
blood,  which  sacerdotal  precept,  and  their  own  bigotry,  had 
kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  devotees  of  a  religion  which  has  a 
natural  propensity  to  be  "  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints 
and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  number  of 
protestants  who  died  from  the  multiplied  inhumanities  of  the 
papists, is,  according  to  their  own  exulting  computation,  which 
we  may  be  sure  is  short  of  the  real  amount,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand !  ^ 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  many  of  the  popish  nobility  were 
entirely  guiltless  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  horrible  massacre  2; 
and  the  papists,  he  says,  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  and  protec- 
tion, that  in  general  they  were  so  well  disposed  towards  the 
government,  that  it  was  necessary  to  deceive  them,  by  stating 
that  the  rebel  chiefs  acted  with  the  king's  approbation,  and  under 
his  authority  and  commission.  To  confirm  this  falsehood, 
they  shewed  a  commission  as  if  from  Charles,  authorizing 
them  to  execute  the  late  bloody  massacre,  and  to  which  they 
affixed  an  impression  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  which 
they  had  taken  off  some  grant  or  patent.  This  fatal  strata- 
gem acted  immediately  on  the  fervid  bigotry  of  the  native 

'  Macaulay's  Hist,  of   England, — Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion. — 
Nalson's  Collections. 

2  MS.  cited  in  Nalson's  Collections,  ii.  500. 
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Irish ;  and  the  puiitan  and  covenanter  cliiel's  propagated  tlic 
raaUcious  cahnnnj  amongst  their  followers,  which  increased 
their  own  malice  and  increased  the  king's  embarrassments,  so 
that  he  added  another  fatal  item  to  his  other  concessions,  and 
committed  the  whole  management  of  the  war  in  Ireland  to  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.  There  would  not  have  been  any 
rebellion  or  massacre  in  Ireland  had  it  not  been  for  the  infec- 
tious example  of  the  rebels  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  papists 
took  advantage  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  same  ascendancy  for 
popery  as  had  been  accomplished  by  the  sword  for  presbytery. 
Some  men,  sa}s  Charles, "  took  it  very  ill  not  to  be  believed, 
when  they  affirmed,  that  what  the  Irish  rebels  did,  was  done 
with  my  privity  at  least,  if  not  by  my  commission.  But  these 
knew  too  well  that  it  is  no  news  for  some  of  my  subjects  to 
fight,  not  only  without  commission,  but  ar/ainst  my  command 
and  person  too  ;  yet  all  the  while  to  pretend  they  fight  by  my 

authority,  and  for  my  safety So  that,  next  to  the  sin  of 

those  who  began  that  rebellion,  theirs  must  needs  be,  who  either 
hindered  the  speedy  suppressing  of  it  by  domestic  dissentions, 
or  diverted  the  aids  or  exasperated  the  rebels  to  the  most 

desperate  resolutions  and  actions I  offered  to  go 

myself  in  person  upon  that  expedition  ;  but  some  men  were 
either  afraid  I  should  have  any  one  kingdom  quieted  ;  or  loth 
Uiey  were  to  shoot  at  any  mark  here  less  than  myself;  or  that 
any  should  have  the  glory  of  my  destruction  but  fhemselves. 
Had  my  offers  been  accepted,  I  am  confident  neither  the  ruin 
had  been  so  great,  nor  the  calamity  so  long,  nor  the  remedy  so 
desperated" 

After  the  King's  departure  from  Edinburgh,  the  principal 
covenanting  leaders  conducted  matters  to  all  appearance  with 
moderation,  as  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  revolution  they 
had  effected  ;  but  the  inferior  actors  began  to  talk  of  its  being 
their  duty  to  press  a  similar  revolution  in  England,  and  the 
women  were  clamorous  against  the  leaders  and  such  of  the 
ministers  as  spoke  of  peace,  and  of  fulfilling  their  own  ex- 
pression of  being  "  a  contented  people  with  a  contented  king." 
But  the  moderation  of  the  chief,  and  the  clamouring  of  the 
vulgar  covenanters,  or  "  the  under-spur-leathers,"  were  well 
understood  to  be  only  political  manceuvres  to  give  the  sem- 
blance of  the  popular  voice  to  that  armed  rebellion,  on  which 
they  had  already  determined.  "  The  wives  of  Edinburgh 
(whose  help  to  the  cause  was  always  ready  at  a  dead  lift), 

^  Eikon  Basilike,  pp.  51,  52. 
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cried  out  against  all,  especially  the  ministers  who  were  I'or  a 
peaceable  temper,  and  would  be  cont'^-nt  to  acquiesce  in  the 
reformation  we  had  obtained  ;  yea,  herein  they  deborded  [pro- 
ceeded] so  far  that  they  spared  not  Mr.  Henderson  himself, 
upon  a  sujiposition  that  the  king's  respects  to  him  had  wrought 
him  to  a  moderation  ;  and  when  the  vulgar  sort  began  thus  to 
vent  themselves  (it  being  well  enough  known  that  they  used 
not  to  speak  by  guess,  but  flrst  had  their  lessons  given  them), 
men  began  more  clearly  than  before  to  discover  aiid  foresee 
what  might  be  the  design  of  the  great  ones^"  That  this 
gi-eat  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Covenanters  to  force  their  cove- 
nant and  system  on  England  was  met  by  a  reciprocal  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  puritans,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  in  reply  to  the  proposition 
concerning  religion,  delivered  in  by  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners ;  which  clearly  evinces  the  intimate  understanding 
that  subsisted  betwixt  the  opponents  of  the  king's  government 
in  both  ends  of  the  island,  and  shows  the  detestable  hypocrisy 
of  the  men  and  of  the  times,  when  their  worst  actions  were 
always  prefaced  with  the  pretence  of  the  glojy  of  God  and 
the  peace  of  the  church. 

"  Resolved,  that  this  house  doth  approve  of  the  affection 
of  their  brethren  of  Scotland  in  their  desire  of  a  conformity 
in  church  government  between  the  two  nations,  and  doth  give 
them  thanks  for  it ;  and  as  they  have  already  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  reformation  of  church  government,  so  they  will 
proceed  therein  in  due  time  as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  peace  of  the  church." 

His  majesty  answered  to  the  demand  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners for  unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  in  church 
government,  simply — "  That  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  did  well  approve  of  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  in  Scotland  in  their  desires  of  having  a  con- 
formity of  church  government  between  the  two  nations ;  and 
that  as  the  parliament  had  already  taken  into  consideration 
the  reformation  of  the  church  government,  so  they  would  i)ro- 
ceed  therein  in  due  time  as  should  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state  of  both  kingdoms." 
The  king  not  only  ratified  all  the  transactions  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Scots  commissioners,  but  by  act  of  parliament  abolished 
the  episcopal  government,  and  alienated  all  the  church  lands 
which  had  been  recovered  by  king  James  and  himself  "A 
matter,"  says  Heylin,   "  of  most  woful  conseciuence  to  the 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  91. 
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churc>i  of  England.  For  the  House  of  Cominons,  being  ad- 
vcrliscd  of  these  transactions,  pressed  him  with  their  continual 
iui])ortunitics  after  his  return  to  subvert  the  government  of 
bishops  here  in  England,  in  the  destruction  whereof  he  had 
been  pleased  to  gratily  his  Scottisl*  subjects,  which  could  not 
be  reputed  so  considerable  in  his  estimation,  nor  were  so  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  as  the  English  were  ^" 

Hitherto  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  openly  acted  as  one  of 
the  king's  supporters,  whilst  his  son.  Lord  Maitland,  had 
been  an  active  partizan  of  the  Covenanters.  This  was  a 
species  of  cautious  policy  common  in  those  days,  by  which 
men  attempted  to  keep  well  with  botli  parties,  and  could  join 
the  strongest  when  hypocrisy  was  no  longer  necessary.  Lau- 
derdale had  obtained  iroiu  his  majesty  a  gift  of  the  lordship 
of  Musselburgh,  reckoned  worth  about  20,000  merks  per 
annum,  and  his  son's  zeal  for  "  the  cause"  easily  procured  its 
confirmation  under  the  great  sea).  As  soon  as  he  had  accom- 
])lished  this  spoliation,  he  turned  round  and  openly  joined  the 
king's  enemies,  and  became  so  furiously  zealous,  that  bishop 
Guthry  affirms  he  himself  heard  him  say  in  a  public  meeting, 
"  that  he  would  live  to  see  the  cause  not  only  go  through  Eng- 
land, but  also  be  carried  to  the  walls  of  Rome."  The  earl  of 
Dumfermline  shewed  similar  hypocrisy  and  ingratitude  to  the 
king,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  bestowed  on  him 
an  annual  pension  of  £1000.  He  was  so  ardent  in  the  cause 
that  he  was  always  chosen  the  prime  commissioner  in  all 
the  negociations  betwixt  the  Covenanters  and  the  king;  al- 
though wearing  towards  his  majesty  all  that  hypocritical  li])- 
loyalty  which  was  the  sin  of  the  times,  yet  they  would  not 
have  trusted  him  had  they  not  been  well  assured  of  his  devo- 
tion to  "  the  cause  ^." 

It  was  now  determined  to  reform  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  compel  the  whole  nation  to  accept  and  sign  their  Cove- 
nant, which  had  been  already  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief 
at  home.  The  alleged  origin  of  all  the  troubles  in  Scotland 
was  the  apprehension  that  the  king  intended  to  force  on  them 
the  English  liturgy,  and  a  conformity  with  that  church;  but 
now  they  themselves  turn  round,  and  determine  to  force  their 
discipline  and  mode  of  worsliiji  upon  the  people  of  England. 
This  uncharitable  inconsistency  is  most  admirably  commented 
on  by  king  Charles,  in  one  of  his  papers  "  upon  the  calling  in 
of  the  Scots,  and  their  coming."    "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  Scotch 

'  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  156,  457.  -  Guthry's  Memoirs,  p.  05. 
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sole  presbytery  were  proved  to  be  the  only  institution  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  all  churches'  government,  yet  1  believe  it  would  be 
hard  to  ])rove  that  Christ  had  given  those  Scots,  or  any  other 
of  my  subjects,  commission  by  the  sword  to  set  it  u])  in  any 
of  my  kingdoms  without  my  consent.  What  respect  and  obe- 
dience Christ  and  his  apostles  paid  to  the  chief  governors  of 
states  where  they  lived,  is  very  clear  in  the  gosj^el ;  but  that 
he  or  they  ever  commanded  to  set  up  such  a  parity  of  presby- 
ters, and  in  such  a  way  as  these  Scots  endeavour,  I  think  is 
not  very  disputable.  If  presbytery,  in  such  a  supremacy,  be 
an  institution  of  Christ,  sure  it  differs  from  all  others,  and  is 
the  first  and  only  point  of  Christianity  that  was  to  be  planted 
and  watered  with  so  much  christian  blood,  whose  effusions  run 
in  a  stream  contrary  to  that  of  the  primitive  planters  both  of 
Christianity  and  episcopacy,  which  was  with  patient  shedding 
of  their  own  blood,  not  violent  drawing  other  men's.  Sure 
there  is  too  much  of  man  in  it  to  have  much  of  Christ,  none  of 
whose  institutions  were  carried  on  or  begun  with  the  tempta- 
tions of  covetousness  or  ambition  ;  of  both  which  this  is  vehe- 
mently suspected.  Yet  was  there  never  any  thing  upon  the 
point  which  those  Scots  had,  by  army  or  commissioners,  to 
move  me  with,  by  their  many  solemn  obtestations  and  pious 
threatenings,  but  only  this,  to  represent  to  me  the  wonderful 
necessity  of  setting  up  their  presbytery  in  England,  to  avoid 
the  farther  miseries  of  a  war;  which  some  men, chiefly  on  this 
design,  at  first  had  begun,  and  now  farther  engaged  themselves 
to  continue  ^" 

From  the  date  of  the  ])arliament  of  this  year,  Charles  pos- 
sessed no  more  i)ower  or  authority  in  Scotland;  he  had  vir- 
tually dethroned  himself,  and  i)laced  Argyle  as  dictator  of 
his  ancient  kingdom,  with  the  faction  which  depended  on  him. 
Every  thing  ran  in  the  king's  name  as  formerly,  and  all  the  acts 
of  rebellion  were  sanctioned  by  his  nominal  authority;  but  this 
was  the  completion  of  his  ruin,  for  the  Covenant(!rs  wore  the 
livery  of  loyalty,  and  the  appearance  of  acting  for  the  king, 
whilst  they  were  actually  in  arms  against  his  constitutional  seve- 
reignty.  Argyle  played  a  double  part,  and  worked  the  govern- 
ment in  his  compound  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  estates  and  of  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  which  was  ori- 
ginally instituted  shortly  after  this  time,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  its  lay  elders,  of  which  Argyle  was  always  one,  it 
controlled  and  regulated  the  civil  government.     In  short,  a 

'  Eikon  Basilike,  i.  59. 
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complete  revolution  had  been  consummated,  and  two  repub- 
lican institutions  bad  now  superseded  the  monarchy,  and 
shewed  the  truth  of  archbishop  Spottiswood's  words — "  and 
as  for  the  ruling  elders,  as  they  are  a  mere  human  device,  so 
thoy  will  iirove  (wluni  tlie  way  is  more  open  to  them)  the  ruin 
of  both  church  and  state'^r 

"  The  birk,"  says  bishop  Burnet,  "  was  now  settled  in  Scot- 
land with  a  new  mixture  of  rnling  elders,  which,  though  they 
Avere  taken  from  the  Geneva  pattern,  to  assist,  or  rather  to  be  a 
check  on  the  ministers  in  the  managing  the  parochial  disci- 
pline, yet  they  never  came  to  their  Assemblies  till  the  year 
1638,  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  them  first  go, 
and  carry  all  the  elections  of  the  ministers  at  the  several  pres- 
byteries, and  next  come  themselves  and  sit  in  the  Assemblies. 
The  nobility  and  chief  gentry  offered  themselves  upon  that 
occasion  ;  and  the  ministers,  since  they  saw  they  were  like  to 
act  in  opposition  to  the  king's  orders,  were  glad  to  have  so 
great  a  support.  But  the  elders  that  now  came  to  assist  them 
beginning  to  take,  as  the  ministers  thought,  too  much  on  them, 
they  grew  weary  of  such  imjierious  masters :  so  they  studied 
to  work  up  the  inferior  people  to  much  zeal.  And  as  they 
wrought  any  up  to  some  measure  of  heat  and  knowledge,  they 
brought  them  also  into  their  eldership;  and  so  got  a  majority 
of  hot  zealots  who  dej^ended  on  them.  One  out  of  these  was 
deputed  to  attend  on  the  judicatories.  They  had  synods 
of  all  the  clergy,  in  one  or  more  counties,  who  met  twice  a 
year:  and  a  General  Assembly  met  once  a  year;  and  at 
parting  that  body  named  some,  called  the  commission  of  the 
kirk,  who  were  to  sit  in  the  intervals  to  prepare  matters  for 
the  next  Assembly,  and  look  into  all  the  concerns  of  the 
church,  to  give  warning  of  dangers,  and  to  inspect  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  state,  as  far  as  related  to  the  matters  of  re- 
ligion :  by  these  means  they  became  terrible  to  all  their 
enemies.  In  their  sermons,  and  chiefly  in  their  prayers,  all 
that  passed  in  the  state  was  canvassed :  men  were  as  good 
as  named,  and  either  recommended  or  complained  of  to  God 
as  they  were  acceptable  or  odious  to  them.  This  grew  up  in 
time  to  an  insufferable  degree  of  boldness.  The  way  that 
was  given  to  it  when  the  king  and  the  bishops  were  their 
common  themes,  made  tiiat  afterwards  the  humour  which 
could  not  be  restrained.  And  it  grew  so  petulant,  that  the 
pulpit  was  a  scene  of  news  and  passion.     For  some  years  this 

'  Vide  ante,   i.  ch.  xv.  G-18. 
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was  managed  with  great  appearances  of  fervour  by  men  of 
age  and  some  authority ;  but  when  the  younger  and  hotter 
zealots  took  it  up,  it  became  odious  to  ahnost  all  sorts  of 
people,  except  some  sour  enthusiasts,  who  thought  all  their 
impertinence  was  zeal,  and  an  effect  of  inspiration,  which 
flowed  naturally  from  the  conceit  of  extemporary  prayers  being 
praying  by  the  Spirit  ^" 

1  Burnet's  Own  Times  :  Oxford,  second  edition,  1833.     Vol  i.  pp.  59,  60. 
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which  has  sometimes  been  appealed  to  with  admiration,  and 
his  disinterested  and  patriotic  party  had  received  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterhng,  '  a  pretty  sum  in  our  land,'  for 
their  brotherly  assistance — they  had  virtually  deprived  the 
king  of  his  crown  in  Scotland — they  were  glutted  with  honours 
and  emoluments — and  the  chair  of  Fergus  was  filled  by  '  king 
Campbell  ^"'  About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  at  London  informed  Argyle,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  usurped  government,  that  they  had  completed  a 
treaty  with  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
ten  thousand  men  should  be  transported  from  Scotland  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  under  pretence  of  assisting  to  repress  the 
rebellion  there ;  but  in  reality  to  be  in  readiness,  and  in  a 
proper  state  of  equipment,  to  take  the  field  against  the  king, 
when  matters  were  ripe  for  such  a  course.  The  earl  of  Leven 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  army,  and  all  the  mili- 
tary Covenanters  held  subordinate  commands  ;  and  both  the 
Covenanter  who  was  meditating  armed  rebellion,  and  the  papist 
who  was  in  actual  revolt,  were  alike  hypocritically  "  taking 
God  to  witness,  that  they  designed  not  the  least  diminution  of 
his  majesty's  greatness,  but  only  to  seek  their  own  peace." 

Whilst  the  king's  affairs  were  drawing  to  a  crisis  in  Eng- 
land, the  Covenanters  at  Edinburgh  ordered  a  fast  to  be  kept 
in  the  month  of  May  throughout  the  whole  .kingdom,  lest, 
as  they  said,  the  king  should  suffer  any  diminution  of  his 
greatness  !  But,  says  Guthry,  "  it  being  ordinary,  whenso- 
ever any  plot  was  in  liand,  to  grace  it  with  a  fast,  it  made  all 
men  to  expect  some  great  thing  to  follow,  which  was,  that  they 
sent  up  the  chancellor  to  York,  to  deliver  their  advice  to  his 
majesty,  and  offer  his  pains  for  accommodation 2."  Stevenson 
says,  "  The  Covenanters,  fearing  lest  the  Banders  should  pre- 
vail with  the  council  to  take  part  with  the  king  against  the 
[Long]  parliament,  set  earnestly  about  the  duty  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  averting  the  threatened  storm,  and  imploring  direc- 
tions as  to  the  present  duty  ;  and  NVarriston,  in  the  entry  of  that 
meeting,  took  care  to  disperse  a  letter,  which,  though  expressed 
in  general  terms,  and  with  a  degree  of  caution  becoming  its 
author,  tended  to  dissuade  from  speedy  measures  on  either 
hand,  and  was  of  use  to  inform  the  minds  and  determine  the 
judgment  of  many  who,  till  then,  were  unresolved 3."  Those, 
called  Banders, were  Montrose  and  other  conservative  noble- 
men, who  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  Covenanters  and  saw 

'  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  ii.   1G7. 
-  Memoirs,  99.  ;'  Church  and  State,  501 
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tlie  king's  danger.  The  conncil  met  on  the  25th  of  May, 
and  abovit  Iwenty-lbnr  Bunders  met  and  jjrcsented  a  petition, 
whicli  Mr.  Napier  has  given  liom  the  original  mannscript,  de- 
siring them  to  remember  their  national  oath,  and  their  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  as  good  and  loyal  subjects  to 
defend  the  king'sroyal  j)rcrogatives,  which  were  now  encroached 
upon  by  the  English  parliament.  It  was  designed  to  shew 
that  the  late  treaty  of  jieace  did  not  affect  the  allegiance 
which  his  Scottish  subjects  owed  to  the  king  :  "  or  that  there- 
hy  we  are  in  any  other  condition  in  those  necessary  duties  to 
our  sovereign  than  we  and  our  ancestors  were,  and  have  been, 
these  many  ages  and  descents,  before  the  meeting  of  the  said 
act,  or  before  the  swearing  or  subscribing  of  our  late  covenant; 
by  which  we  have  solemnly  sworn  and  do  swear,  not  only  our 
mutual  concurrence  and  assistance  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  with  our  means  and  lives,  to 
stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  his  person  and 
authority,  in  the  preservation  of  religion,  liberty,  and  laws  of 
tins  church  and  kingdom,  but  also  in  every  cause  which  may 
concern  his  majesty's  honour,  we  shall,  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom  and  the  duty  of  subjects,  concur  with  our  friends 
and  followers  in  quiet  manner,  or  in  arms,  as  we  shall  be  re- 
quired of  his  majesty,  or  his  council,  or  any  having  his  autho- 
rity ^"  Johnstone's  letter,  beibrc  mentioned,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  pre-engaging  men's  minds  in  favour  of  the  parliament. 
Argyle  again  got  up  a  sham  plot,  called  an  Incident,  for  effect- 
ing his  assassination!,  of  which  there  never  was  any  intention  ; 
but  it  proved  a  colourable  excuse  for  collecting  a  considerable 
number  of  his  partizans  in  the  capital ,  to  be  in  readiness  when 
their  services  might  be  required. 

The  petition  of  the  royalists  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the 
council,  whereas  one  from  the  covenanters,  prayuig  "  that 
nothing  should  be  enacted  prejudicial  to  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, and  the  treaty  of  union  betwixt  the  nations  which  had 
been  ratified  in  parliament,"  was  well  accepted,  and  the 
council  gave  those  who  presented  it  thanks  for  this  proof  of 
their  patriotism.  The  commission  vented  their  wrath  on  this 
petition,  published  a  paper  against  it,  which  they  ordered  to 
be  read  in  all  the  parish  churches,  and  "  preached  damnation 
from  the  pulpit  to  all  who  had  subscribed  it."  The  king  now 
began  to  perceive  that  a  storm  was  rising  in  the  north  ;  and 
to  see  the  value  of  his  concessions  and  suicidal  attempts  to 
conciliate  men  who  had  set  their  affections  on   his  crown. 

'  Napier's  Montrose,  ii.  180— 185.— Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  499. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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He  again  unfortunately  relied  on  the  treacherous  Hamilton, 
and  sent  him  down  with  extraordinary  powers  to  reconcile  the 
more  open  and  able  traitor,  Argyle,  to  his  duty  ;  but  they  were 
in  secret  correspondence  together,  and  even  contracted  a  family 
alliance  by  maiTiage>  and  Hamilton  united  with  him  in  his 
treason.  William  Murray,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, and  to  whom  the  king  was  much  attached,  also  be- 
trayed his  sovereign,  and  gave  Argyle  secret  information  of  all 
the  king's  intentions.  Montrose  warned  Charles  of  the  in- 
trigues and  treachery  of  this  man,  and  also  of  Hamilton,  and 
even  offered  to  impeach  the  latter ;  but  such  was  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  king,  that,  where  he  had  placed  his  affections,  his 
heart  clung  with  such  tenacity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispel 
the  charm  ^ 

The  last  General  Assembly  appointed  the  next  to  be 
holden  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July  of  this 
year;  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  the  Assembly  met 
at  St.  Andrews.  The  earl  of  Dumfermline  was  present  as  his 
majesty's  commissioner,  and  Robert  Douglas,  minister  of 
Kirkaldy,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  commissioner  pre- 
sented his  majesty's  letter,  which  was  replete  with  gracious  ex- 
pressions of  his  affection,  and  in  turn  reminded  them  of  the 
many  favours  he  had  bestowed  on  them,  and  as  the  only  recom- 
pense he  desired  that  they  would  labour  to  keep  his  subjects 
in  their  obedience,  both  by  their  doctrine  and  example. 

"  Charles  R. 
^*  In  the  midst  of  our  great  and  weighty  affairs  of  our  other 
kingdoms,  which  God  Almighty,  who  is  privy  to  our  inten- 
tions, and  in  whom  we  trust,  will,  in  his  own  time,  bring  to  a 
wished  and  peaceable  conclusion,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  that 
duty  which  we  owe  to  that  our  ancient  and  native  kingdom, 
and  to  the  kirks  there,  now  met  together  by  their  commis- 
sioners in  a  national  Assembly.  God,  whose  vicegerent  we 
are,  hath  made  us  a  king  over  divers  kingdoms,  and  we  have 
no  other  desin?,  nor  design,  but  to  govern  them  by  their  own 
laws,  and  the  kirks  in  them  by  their  own  canons  and  consti- 
tutions. Where  any  thing  is  found  to  be  amiss,  we  will  en- 
deavour a  reformation  in  a  fair  and  orderly  way  ;  and  where 
a  reformation  is  settled,  we  resolve,  with  that  authority  where- 
with God  hath  invested  us,  to  maintain  and  defend  it  in  peace 
and   liberty  against  all  trouble  that  can  come  from  without, 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Himilton,  196. 
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and  against  all  heresies,  sects,  and  schisms,  which  may  arise 
from  within,  nor  do  we  desire  any  thing  more  in  that  king- 
dom (and  when  we  shall  hear  of  it,  it  shall  be  a  delight  and 
matter  of  gladness  to  ns),  than  that  the  gospel  be  faithfully 
preached  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  utmost  skirts 
and  borders  thereof  ;  knowing  that  to  be  the  mean  of  honour 
to  God,  of  hapjnness  unto  the  j^eojde,  and  of  true  obedience 
unto  us ;  and  for  this  effect,  that  holy  and  able  men  be  put 
in  places  of  the  ministry,  and  that  schools  and  colleges  may 
flourish  in  learning  and  true  piety.  Some  things  for  advanc- 
ing of  those  ends  we  did  of  our  own  accord  promise  in  our 
letter  to  the  last  Assembly,  and  we  make  ourselves  judges  who 
were  witnesses  to  our  actions  while  we  were  there  in  jierson, 
whether  we  did  not  perform  them,  both  in  point  of  presenta- 
tions, which  arc  in  our  hands,  and  in  the  liberal  provision 
of  all  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  kingdom,  not  only 
above  that  which  any  of  our  progenitors  had  done  before 
us,  but  also  above  your  own  hopes  and  expectations.  We  do 
not  make  commemoration  of  this  our  beneficence  either  to 
please  ourselves  or  to  stop  the  influence  of  our  royal  goodness 
and  bounty  afterwards,  but  that  by  these  real  demonstra- 
tions of  our  unfeigned  desires  and  delight  to  do  good,  you 
may  be  the  more  confident  to  expect  from  us  whatsoever  in 
justice  we  can  grant,  or  what  may  be  expedient  for  you  to  ob- 
tain. We  have  given  express  charge  to  our  commissioner  to 
see  that  all  things  be  done  there  orderly  and  peaceably,  as  if 
we  were  present  in  our  own  person  ;  not  doubting,  but  in 
thankfulness  for  your  present  estate  and  condition, you  will  ab- 
stain from  every  thing  that  may  make  any  new  disturbance, 
and  that  you  will  be  more  wise  than  to  be  the  enemies  of  your 
own  peace,  which  would  but  stumble  others,  and  ruin  your- 
selves. We  have  also  commanded  our  commissioner  to  receive 
from  you  just  and  reasonable  desires,  for  what  may  further 
serve  for  the  good  of  religion,  that  taking  them  to  our  consi- 
deration, we  may  omit  nothing  \\  hich  may  witness  us  to  be 
indeed  a  nursing  father  of  that  kirk  wherein  we  were  born 
and  baptized,  and  that  if  ye  be  not  happy,  you  may  blame 
not  us  but  yourselves.  And  now  what  do  we  again  recpiire 
of  you,  but  that  which  otherwise  you  owe  to  us  as  your  sove- 
reign lord  and  king,  even  that  ye  pray  for  our  prosperity  and 
the  peace  of  our  kingdoms,  that  ye  use  the  best  n)eans  to  keep 
our  people  in  obedience  to  us  and  our  laws,  which  doth  very 
much,  in  our  personal  absence  from  that  our  kingdom,  depend 
upon  your  i)reaching  and  exemidary  loyalty  and  faithfulness, 
and  that  ag:unst  all  such  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  sinister 
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rumours,  as  are  too  frequent  in  these  times,  and  have  been  often 
falsified  in  time  past  by  the  reality  of  the  contrary  events  : 
ye  judge  us  and  our  professions  by  our  actions,  which  we  trust, 
through  God,  in  despite  of  malice,  shall  ever  go  on  in  a  con- 
stant way  foi'  1^16  good  of  religion,  and  the  weal  of  our  peoi)le, 
which  is  the  chiefest  of  our  intentions  and  desires.  And  thus 
we  bid  you  farewell.  Given  at  our  court  at  Leicester,  the 
23dof  July,  10-121." 

"  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  General  Assembly, 

in  our  kingdom  of  Scotland,  convened  at  St.  Andrews.'' 

Almost  all  the  covenanting  lords  attended  this  Assembly 
under  pretence  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  Banders,  or 
Incendiaries,  as  the  loyal  nubility  were  tormed  ;  but  in  reality 
to  overawe  the  members  themselves,  and  to  keep  them  firm  to 
revolutionary  tactics.  Stevenson  make?  an  excuse  of  the  ex- 
pense of  travelling  for  the  thin  attendance  of  ministers,  but 
which  I  suppose  was  not  greater  at  that  time  than  on  former  oc- 
casions :  "  and,"  he  says,  "  in  naming  the  committees  care  was 
taken  not  to  put  upon  them  those  members  vvho  were  known 
to  have  wasted  too  much  of  the  time  of  former  Assemblies 
with  innovations,  so  that  the  business  in  this  went  on  more 
smoothly  than  was  expected  2."  The  true  reason  of  the  pau- 
city of  ministers  at  this  Assembly  arose  from  a  different  cause 
altogether.  The  clergy  attached  to  episcopal  principles  with- 
drew from  all  connection  widi  the  covenanting  ministers,  and 
left  them  altogether  to  their  own  direction.  The  greater  part 
of  the  national  clergy  were  attached  to  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment which  had  been  overturned  in  the  Assembly  of  1638; 
and  the  strength  of  the  presbyterian  party  lay  in  the  counties 
of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Fife  ;  but  as  the  epis- 
copal government  had  been  entirely  extirpated,  and  the  clergy 
met  only  with  rude  insults  from  the  covenanting  brethren,  they 
wholly  withdrew  Irom  the  national  Assemblies.  Hamilton, 
with  his  usual  dui)licity,  declined  to  attend  this  Assembly, 
alleging,  as  Spalding  says,  that  "  he  could  now  do  no  service 
for  the  king."  Argyle,  however,  sat  there  not  only  as  an 
assessor  to  the  royal  commissioner,  "  but  also  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  who  still 
opposed  the  king's  commissioner  pleading  for  the  king's 
honour^." 


1  Warriston's  Collection  of  Acts,  111-113.  "  Church  and  State,  p.  502. 

•*  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Memorable  Transactions  in  England 
and  Scotland,  ii,  oO- 
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Their  first  act  was  "  for  bringing  in  of  the  synod  books 
yearly  to  the  General  Assembly  ^"  and  the  language  of  one  oi 
their  most  ai)proved  authors  shows  the  inquisitorial  and  tyran- 
nical interference  which  the  covenanting  ministers  attempted 
to  establish  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people. 
"  Every  minister  was  to  be  tried  five  twues  a  year  both  for  his 
]icrsonal  and  ministerial  labours ;  every  congregation  was  to 
l)e  visited  by  the  presbytery,  that  they  might  see  how  the  vino 
flourished  and  how  the  pomegranate  budded.  And  there  was 
no  case  nor  question  in  the  meanest  family  in  Scotland,  but 
it  might  b(?corae  the  object  of  the  deliberation  of  the  General 
Assembly  ;  for  the  congregational  session  book  was  tried  by 
the  i)resbytery,  the  presbytery's  book  by  the  synod,  and  the 
synod's  book  by  the  General  Assembly.  Likewise,  as  the 
bands  of  the  Scottish  church  were  strong,  so  her  beauty  was 
bright ;  no  error  was  so  much  as  named  ;  the  people  were  not 
only  sound  in  the  faith,  but  innocently  ignorant  of  unsound 
doctrine ;  no  scandalous  person  could  live,  no  scandal  could 
be  concealed  in  all  Scotland,  so  strict  a  correspondence  there 
was  betwixt  ministers  and  congregations.  The  General  As- 
sembly seemed  to  be  the  priest  with  Urim  andThummim,  and 
there  were  not  one  hundred  persons  in  all  Scotland  to  o})pose 
their  conclusions  ;  all  submitted,  all  learned,  all  prayed  ;  most 
part  were  really  godly,  or  at  least  counterfeited  themselves 
Jews.  Thus  was  Scotland  a  heap  set  about  with  lilies,  uni- 
form, or  a  palace  of  silver  beautifully  proportioned  ;  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  Scotland's  high-noon.  The  only 
comjdaint  of  profane  people  was,  that  the  government  was  so 
strict,  they  had  not  liberty  enough  to  sin  :  I  confess  that  1 
thought  at  that  time  the  common  sort  of  ministers  strained 
too  much  at  the  sin  which  in  these  days  was  called  maliynancy 
(and  I  should  not  paint  the  moon  faithfully  if  I  marked  not 
her  spots) ;  otherwise,  I  think,  if  church  officers  coidd  polish 
the  saints  upon  earth  as  bright  as  they  are  in  heaven,  it  were 
their  excellency  and  the  church's  happiness.  But  this  season 
lasted  not  long'^." 

A  report  was  received  from  some  ministers  to  whom  it  had 
been  referred  to  consider  the  meaning  of  an  act  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Assembly  respecting  the  examination  of  ministers  who 
were  transported  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  in  the  case  of  an  actual  minister  who  was  trans- 
ported from  one  parish  to  another,  the   presbytery   were  only 

'  Ses-^iou  3,  July  29.  -  Kirkton's  History,  4to.  49,  50. 

•*  Session  0,  Auinist  2. 
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bound  to  make  trial  that  his  gifts  were  fit  and  answerable  for 
his  new  charge,  and  that  he  produced  a  testimonial  from  the 
presbytery  from  which  he  was  transported,  of  his  former  trials 
and  good  conversation.  "  The  Assembly  approves  the  mean- 
ing and  intei'pretation  aforesaid ;  and  appoints  the  said  act 
according  to  this  interpretation  to  stand  in  force,  and  to  have 
the  strength  of  an  act  and  ordinance  of  Assembly  in  all  time 
coming," 

To  the  genuine  presbyterian.  Patronage  has  always  been  a 
"  grievance"  and  a  "  burthen  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
were  able  to  bear ;"  and,  therefore,  among  other  concessions, 
they  wrung  out  of  the  king  that  he  and  all  other  patrons,  in- 
stead of  presenting  to  a  vacant  living,  the  presbytery  should 
present  a  list  of  six  persons,  one  of  whom  the  patrons  were 
bound  to  choose.  The  Assembly,  taking  advantage  of  the  royal 
concession,  now  turned  it  into  "  an  act  anent  the  order  for 
making  lists  to  his  majesty,  and  other  patrons,  for  presenta- 
tions ;  the  order  of  trial  for  expectants,  and  for  trying  the  qua- 
lity of  kirks  ^"  Argyle  and  some  others  offered  to  give  up 
their  right  of  presentation  altogether,  on  condition  the  minis- 
ters would  declare  by  an  act  of  Assembly  that  they  held  them- 
selves satisfied  with  their  present  modified  stipends ;  but  these 
godly  men  had  not  so  learned  the  doctrines  of  this  world  as  to 
agree  to  such  an  ensnaring  proposal,  and  would  by  no  means 
tie  themselves  up  from  prosecuting  augmentations  to  their 
stipends.  So  Argyle  had  the  reputation  of  offering  to  abolish 
patronage ;  but  which  he  knew  the  condition  he  tacked  to  it 
would  render  a  dead  letter.  The  next  act,  "  against  papists, 
noncommunicants,  and  profaners  of  the  Sabbath,"  ordained  the 
Assembly  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  council  "  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  acts  of  council  made  against  papists,  wherein 
it  will  be  specially  craved,  that  the  exchequer  should  be  the 
intromitters  with  the  rents  of  those  who  are  excommunicate, 
and  that  from  the  exchequer  the  presbytery  may  receive  that 
portion  of  the  confiscate  goods  which  the  law  appoints  to  be 

employed  ad  pios  usus Every  presbytery  should 

convene  at  their  first  meeting  all  known  ])apists  in  their  bounds, 
and  require  them  to  put  out  of  their  company  all  friends  and 
servants  who  are  popish,  within  one  month.  Also  within  that 
same  space  to  give  their  children,  sons  and  daughters,  who 
are  above  seven  years  of  age,  to  be  educated  at  their  charges 
by  such  of  their  protcstant  friends  as  the  ])re.sbytery  shall  ap- 
prove   and  to  find  caution  [security]  likewise  of  their 

Session  7,  August  3. 
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abstinence  from  mass,  and  the  company  of  all  Jesuits  and 

priests That  the  council  may  be  supplicate  for  an 

act,  that  in  no  regiment  whicli  goes  out  of  the  kingdom  any 
papists  bear  office,  and  tluit  the  colonel  be  required  to  find 
caution  for  this  effect  before  he  receive  the  council's  warrant 
for  levying  any  soldiers  :  and  also  that  he  find  caution  for  the 
maintaining  of  a  minister,  and  keeping  of  a  session  in  his 
regiment  ^" 

In  their  eightli  session  the  Assembly  answered  his  majesty's 
letter,  which  is  addressed  "  To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty, the  hearty  thanksgiving  and  humble  petition  of  the 
CJeneral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,"  met  at  St.  Andrews, 
July  '27 Ih,  164-2  — 

"  Our  liearls  are  filled  with  great  joy  and  gladness  at  the 
hearing  of  your  majesty's  letter,  which  was  read  once  and  again 
in  face  of  the  Assembly,  e\ery  time  thereof  almost  either  ex- 
pressing such  affection  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  such  royal 
care  of  us,  as  we  could  require  from  a  christian  prince ;  or 
requiring  such  necessary  duties  from  us  as  we  are  bound  to 
perform  as  ministers  of  Uie  gospel  and  christian  subjects.  For 
which,  as  solemn  thanks  were  given  by  the  moderator  of  the 
Assembly,  so  do  we  all  with  one  voice,  with  all  humility,  pre- 
sent unto  your  majesty  the  thankfulness  of  our  hearts,  with 
earnest  prayers  to  God  for  your  majesty's  prosperity,  and  the 
peace  of  your  kingdoms,  that  your  majesty  may  be  indeed  a 
nursing  father  to  all  the  kirks  of  Christ  in  your  majesty's  do- 
minions, and  especially  to  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  honoured 
with  your  birth  and  baptism ;  promising  our  most  serious 
endeavours,  by  doctrine  and  life,  to  advance  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  our  charge  in  unity  and  peace, 
and  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  your  majesty  and  your  laws. 
Your  majesty's  commands  to  your  commissioner,  the  earl  of 
Dunfermline,  to  receive  from  us  our  just  and  reasonable  de- 
sires for  what  may  further  serve  for  the  good  of  religion  here, 
the  favours  that  we  have  received  already,  and  your  majesty's 
desire  and  delight  to  do  good  expressed  in  your  letter,  are  as 
many  encouragements  to  us  to  take  the  boldness,  in  all  humility, 
to  present  unto  your  majesty  (beside  the  particulars  recom- 
mended to  your  majesty's  commissioner),  one  thing,  which,  for 
the  present,  is  the  chiefest  of  all  our  desires,  as  serving  most 
for  the  glory  of  Christ,  for  your  majesty's  honour  and  comfort; 
and  not  only  for  the  good  of  religion  here,  but  for  the  true 
happiness  and  peace  of  all  your  majesty's  dominions  ;  which 

^  Johnstons  Collection  of  Acts,  119,  120- 
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is  no  new  motion,  but  the  prosecution  of  that  same  by  the 
commissioners  of  ynur  majesty's  king(h)m  in  the  late  treaty, 
and  which  your  majesty,  with  advice  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, did  ai)prove  in  these  words  :  '  to  their  desire  concerning 
unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  of  church  goveniment,  as  a 
special  means  of  conserving  of  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doms, upon  the  grounds  and  reasons  contained  in  the  paper 
of  the  10th  of  March,  given  in  to  the  treaty  and  parliament  of 
England  ;'  it  is  answered  upon  the  15th  of  June,  'that  his 
majesty,  with  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  dotli  ap- 
prove of  the  affection  of  his  subjects  of  Scotland  in  their  de- 
sire of  having  the  conformity  of  church  government  betwixt 
the  two  nations,  and  as  the  parliament  hath  already  taken  into 
consideration  the  reformation  of  church  government,  so  they 
will  proceed  therein  in  due  time,  as  shall  best  conduce  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  of  both  kingdoms. 
11th  of  June,  164.1.'  In  our  answer  to  a  declaration  sent  by 
the  now  commissioners  of  this  kingdom  from  both  houses  of 
parliament,  we  have  not  only  pressed  this  point  of  unity  of  re- 
ligion, and  uniformity  of  church  government,  as  a  mean  of  a 
firm  and  durable  union  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms,  and  without 
which  former  experiences  put  us  out  of  hope  long  to  enjoy  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  with  peace,  but  also  have  rendered  the 
reasons  of  our  hopes  and  confidence,  as  from  other  considera- 
tions, so  from  your  majesty's  late  letter  to  this' Assembly,  that 
your  majesty,  in  a  happy  conjunction  with  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, will  be  pleased  to  settle  this  blessed  reformation  with 
so  earnestly  desired  a  peace  in  all  your  dominions.  And 
therefore,  we,  your  majesty's  most  loving  subjects,  in  name  of 
the  whole  kirks  of  Scotland,  represented  by  us,  u]ion  the  knees 
of  our  hearts,  do  most  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  your 
majesty,  in  the  deep  of  your  royal  wisdom,  and  from  your 
affection  to  the  true  religion,  and  the  peace  of  your  kingdoms, 
may  be  moved  to  consider,  that  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
is  calling  for  this  reformation  at  your  hands,  and  that  as  you 
are  his  vicegerent,  so  you  may  be  his  prime  instrument  in  it. 
If  it  shall  i^lease  the  Lord  (which  is  our  desire  and  hoi)e),that 
this  blessed  unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  in  government 
shall  be  brought  about,  your  majesty's  conscience,  in  ])erform- 
ing  such  great  duty,  shall  be  a  well-spring  of  comfort  to  your- 
self, your  memory  shall  be  a  sweet  savour,  and  your  name 
renowned  in  all  following  generations.  And  if  these  unhappy 
connnotions  and  divisions  shall  end  in  this  peace  and  unity, 
then  it  shall  appear  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  were  but 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  and  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder, 
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before  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  which 
shall  fill  this  whole  island  with  melody  and  mirth,  and  the 
name  of  it  shall  he,  Tnii  Loud  is  tiif.kk." 

The  l<in<;  desired  this  Assembly  in  his  letter  not  to  interfere 
with  die  allairsof  the  church  in  Kuffland,  lest  their  jiresenl  peace 
might  be  disturbed  ;  but  to  his  reiiuest  they  i)aid  no  attention. 
The  Long  Parliament  sent  down  a  commissioner  to  the  Assem- 
bly with  the  following  letter,  desiring  them  to  remember  their 
covenant,  and  the  unity  of  religion  that  might  subsist  betwixt 
the  kingdoms. 

"  The  lords  and  commons  of  this  present  parliament  assem- 
bled, finding  to  their  grief  that  the  distractions  of  this  king- 
dom daily  increase,  and  that  the  wicked  councils  and  practices 
of  a  malignant  party  among  us  (if  God  prevent  them  not),  are 
like  to  cast  this  nation  in  blood  and  confusion,  to  testify  to  all 
the  world  how  earnestly  they  desire  to  avoid  a  civil  war  they 
have  addressed  themselves  in  an  humble  supplication  to  his 
majesty  for  the  prevention  thereof,  a  copy  of  which  their  peti- 
tit)n  they  have  thought  fit  to  send  at  this  time  to  the  national 
Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  the  intent  that  that 
church  and  kingdom  (whereunto  they  are  united  by  so  many 
and  so  near  bonds  and  ties,  as  well  spiritual  as  civil),  may  see 
that  the  like  mind  is  now  in  them  that  formerly  appeared  to 
be  in  that  nation  ;  and  that  they  are  as  tender  of  the  effusion 
of  christian  blood  on  the  one  side,  as  they  are  zealous  on  the 
other  side  of  a  due  reformation  both  in  church  and  state.  In 
which  work,  whilst  they  were  labouring,  they  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  plots  and  practices  of  a  malignant  party  of 
papists  and  ill-affected  persons,  especially  of  the  corrupt  and 
dissolute  clergy,  by  the  incitement  and  instigation  of  bishops 
and  others,  whose  avarice  and  ambition  being  not  able  to  bear 
the  reformation  endeavoured  by  the  parliament,  they  have 
laboured  (as  we  can  expect  little  better  fruit  from  such  trees) 
to  kindle  a  flame  and  raise  a  combustion  within  the  bowels  of  this 
kingdom  ;  which,  if  by  our  humble  supplication  to  his  majesty 
it  may  be  prevented,  and  that,  according  to  our  eaniest  desire 
therein,  all  force  and  war-like  preparations  being  laid  aside, 
we  may  return  to  a  peaceable  parliamentary  proceeding,  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our 
endeavours,  we  shall  settle  the  matters  both  in  church  and 
state  to  the  increase  of  his  majesty's  honour  and  state,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  and  especially  to  the 
glory  of  God,  by  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion,  and 
such  a  reformation  of  the  church  as  shall  be  most  agreeable 
to  God's  word.      Out  of  all  which  there  will  also  most  un- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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doubtedly  result  a  most  firm  and  stable  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  which,  according  to 
our  protestation,  we  shall,  by  all  good  ways  and  means,  upon 
ail  occasions  labour  to  preserve  and  maintain." 

"  SubscribUur,  John  Brown,  Cler.  Parl.^ " 

The  Scots  commissioners  at  London  also  wrote  to  the  As- 
sembly, recommending  conformity  in  church  government  with 
England,  and  to  desire  them  to  send  up  a  wriiten  description  of 
the  presbyterian  model :  Henderson  was  accordingly  entrusted 
with  drawing  up  a  statement  for  the  imposition  of  the  presby- 
terian discipline  upon  England  ;  a  procedure  that  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  their  professions  of  obedience  to  the  king's  de- 
sire that  they  would  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom. 
Accordingly,  Dunfermline  protested  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  the  Assembly  to  answer  the  parliament's  and  commissioner's 
letters  without  the  king's  warrant;  but  he  was  opposed  by 
Argyle,  who  said  it  was  lawful  for  a  free  Assembly  to  make 
their  own  answers'^.  Henderson  was  again  instructed  to  an- 
swer the  letter  from  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which  he  and  the 
Assembly  entirely  set  aside  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others 
as  they  would  wish  to  be  done  unto.  Their  great  complaint 
was  against  the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy  and  Book  of 
Canons  by  their  lawful  governors,  as  forcing  them  into  uni- 
formity in  worshi)>,  as  they  already  were  in  government,  with 
the  church  of  England  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  by  the  recent 
revolution  obtained  uncontroled  power,  than  they  endeavoured 
forcibly  to  impose  presbyterial  government  and  extemporary 
worship  on  the  realm  of  England.  Along  with  their  letters 
the  parliament  sent  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  for  the  extirpation, 
root  and  branch,  of  episcopacy.  Some  of  the  ministers  were 
against  any  interference  in  the  matter,  and  wished  to  be  guided 
by  the  lord  commissioner  ;  but  he  kept  an  ominous  silence  on 
the  subject,  which  greatly  discouraged  the  few  who  wished 
to  shew  obedience  to  his  majesty's  letter.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  write  and  cx])ress  their  satisfaction  at  the  prospect 
of  extirpating  the  church  of  England,  as  they  themselves  had 
done  that  of  their  native  country.  Spalding  calls  their  letter 
a  pleasant  one,  but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion,  and  therefore 
the  material  parts  only  are  extracted,  leaving  out  the  usual 
cant  of  the  parties. 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  &c 

That  the  hearts  of  all  the  members  of  this  Assembly,  and  of 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  124,  125.  ^  Spalding,  ii.  70. 
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all  the  well  aftccled  within  this  kingdom,  are  exceedingly 
grieved  and  made  heavy  that  in  so  long  a  time,  against  the  pro- 
fessions both  of  king  and  parliament,  and  contrary  to  tiie  joint 
desires  and  ]irayers  of"  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms,  to  whom 
it  is  more  dear  and  ])recions  than  what  is  dearest  to  them  in 
the  world,  the  reformation  of  religion  luith  moved  so  slowly 
and  snflered  so  great  interrnption.  They  consider  that  not 
only  prelates,  formal  jnofessors,  ])rof;)nc  and  worldly  men,  and 
all  that  are  popishly  allected,  are  bad  conncillors  and  workers, 
and  do  abuse  their  power,  and  bend  all  their  strength  and 
policies  against  the  work  of  God  ;  but  the  God  of  this  world 
also,  with  principalities  and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  and  s))iritnal  wickedness  in  high  ])laces, 
are  working  with  all  their  force  and  fraud  in  the  same  opposi- 
tion, not  without  hope  of  success,  they  having  prevailed  so 
far  from  the  beginning,  that  in  the  times  of  the  best  kings  of 
Judah  of  old,  and  the  most  part  of  the  reformed  kirks  of  late, 
a  thorough  and  perfect  reformation  of  religion  hath  been  a 

work  full  of  difficulties This  kirk  and  nation,  when 

the  Lord  gave  them  the  calling,  considered  not  their  own  dead- 
ness,  nor  staggered  at  the  promise  through  unbelief,  but  gave 
glory  to  God.  And  who  knoweth  (we  speak  it  in  humility 
and  love,  and  from  no  other  mind  than  from  a  desire  of  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  our  king  and  that  kingdom),  but  the 
Lord  hath  now  some  controversy  with  England  which  will  not 
be  removed  till,  first  and  before  all,  the  worship  of  His  name 
and  the  government  of  His  house  be  settled  according  to  his 
own  will  ?  When  this  desire  shall  come,  it  shall  be  to  Eng- 
land, after  so  long  defeiTed  hopes,  a  tree  of  life,  which  shall 
not  only  yield  temporal  blessings  unto  themselves,  but  also 
shall  spread  the  branches  so  far,  that  both  this  nation  and  other 
reformed  kirks  shall  find  the  fruits  thereof,  to  their  great  satis- 
faction      The  commissioners  of  this  kingdom,  in  the 

late  treaty  of  peace  ....  did  represent  in  name  of  this  king- 
dom their  serious  thoughts  and  earnest  desires  for  unity  of  re- 
ligion, that  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions  there  might  be  one 
confession  of  faith,  one  directory  of  worship,  one  public  cate- 
chism, and  one  form  of  kirk  government.  This,  they  conceived, 
to  be  acceptable  to  God  Almighty,  to  be  a  special  means  .  . 
...  of  suppressing  the  names  of  heresies  and  sects,  puritans, 
conformists,  separatists,  anabaptists,  &c.  which  do  rend  asun- 
der the  bowels  both  of  kirk  and  kingdom That  the 

Assembly  also,  from  so  many  real  invitations,  are  heartened  to 
renew  the  proposition  made  by  the  afore-named  commissioners 
of  this  kingdom,  for  beginning  the  work  of  reformation  at  the 
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uniformity  of  kirk  government.  For  what  hope  can  there  be 
of  unity  in  religion,  of  one  confession  of  faith,  one  form  of 
worship,  and  one  catechism,  till  there  be  first  one  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government?  Yea,  what  hope  can  the  kingdom 
and  kirk  of  Scotland  have  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  till 
prelacy,  which  hath  been  the  main  cause  of  their  miseries  and 
troubles,  first  and  last,  be  plucked  up  root  and  branch,  as  a 
plant  which  God  hah  not  planted,  and  from  which  no  better 
fruits  can  be  expected  than  such  sour  gi'apes  as  this  day  set 
on  edge  the  kingdom  of  England  ?" 

In  prosecution  of  their  views  of  forcing  presbyterial  govern- 
ment on  the  people  of  England,  the  Assembly  wrote  another 
"  pleasant"  letter  to  the  Scots  commissioners  at  London,  urging 
them  to  use  every  exertion  to  induce  the  Long  Parliament  to 
enter  into  their  design  of  uniformity,  for  the  furtherance  of 
which  they  proposed  to  appoint  a  solemn  fast  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  Assembly  also  received  a  letter  signed  by 
about  twenty-five  puritan  ministers,  dated  London,  22d  July, 
the  burthen  of  which  was  to  calumniate  the  English  hierarchy, 
and  to  desire  an  uniformity  in  discipline  and  worship  on  the 
basis  of  that  which  was  established  in  Scotland.  The  Assem- 
bly replied  in  the  same  strain,  and  declared  that  "  this  whole 
national  kirk  is  so  much  concerned  in  that  reformation  and 
unity  of  religion  in  both  kingdoms,  that  without  it  vve  cannot 
hope  for  any  long  time  to  enjoy  our  jmrity  and  peace,  which  hath 
cost  us  so  dear,  and  is  now  our  chiefest  comfort  and  greatest 

treasure We  have  resolved  to  keep  a  solemn  fast 

and  humiliation  in  all  the  kirks  of  this  kingdom,  the  mean  by 
which  we  have  prevailed  in  times  past^""  Accordingly  they 
appointed  a  fast  to  be  observed  generally  on  Sunday  the  1 1th 
of  September: — I,  for  the  great  blood,  misery,  and  calamity 
of  Ireland ;  2,  for  the  divisions  and  distractions  within  Eng- 
land betwixt  the  king  and  his  pe®ple,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
bring  his  majesty's  three  kingdoms  under  uniformity  of  reli- 
gion and  church  government ;  3,  for  to  pray  to  God  for  fair 
and  seasonable  weather  to  win  and  in  gather  the  fruits  of  the 
ground. 

The  Assembly  passed  an  act  on  the  5th  of  August,  wherein 
they  a]>pointed  a  certain  number  of  ministers  and  lay-elders 
to  sit  in  Edinburgh  as  commissioners  of  the  kirk  till  the  next 
Assembly,  "to  sit  and  cognosce  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
General  Assembly  were  personally  s.itting ;"  "  with  as  full 
power  to  them  to  proceed,  treat,  and  determine,  in  any  other 

'  Jolmstoii's  Act*,  J).  1  l.'J. 
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matters  to  be  committed  to  them  by  this  Assembly,  as  if  the 
same  were  herein  particularly  inserted,  and  with  as  ample 
powers  to  proceed  in  the  matters  particularly  or  generally 
above-mentioned  as  any  connnissioncrs  of  General  Assemblies 
have  had,  and  have  been  in  use  before  ^"  The  establishment 
of  this  commission  was  opposed  by  the  men  of  moderate 
views,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  interfere  with,  and  encroach 
upon,  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  synods  and  presbyteries, 
and  in  the  end  supersede  them  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  ihe  extirpators  removed  this  objection  by  stating  that 
tlie  commission  would  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  or- 
dinary business  or  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  courts  ;  but 
that  they  were  only  to  correspond  with  the  English  puritans 
for  ])romoting  the  extirpation  of  the  church  in  England,  and 
that  they  were  to  continue  no  longer  than  that  cause  required. 
But  this  commission,  thus  fox  the  first  /ime  established,  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  although  it  is  a  court  entirely  unrecognised 
in  law  ;  and  they  were  "  always  to  be  accountable  to,  and  cen- 
surable by, the  next  General  Assembly,  for  their  proceedings  ;" 
but  it  was  annulled  by  the  act  Rescissor}^  in  1661.  This  is  the 
origin  of  this  commission  court :  in  the  intervals  of  the  Assem- 
blies it  manages  all  their  ecclesiastical  concerns,  and  it  partly 
arose  from  their  design  of  carrying  out  their  purpose  of  extir- 
pating the  church  of  England.  There  were  a  iew  more  acts 
passed  in  this  Assembly  ;  one  of  which  was  against  those  sins 
which  have  always  followed  the  establishmentof  presbytery,  for 
the  prohibition  of  contrary  oaths  in  trying  adulteries,  ibraica- 
tions,  and  incests  ^.  They  apyjointed  the  next  General  Assembly 
to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  1643, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  dissolved  on  the  6th  of  August^. 
Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  commission 
met  in  Edinburgh,  to  receive  the  lord  Maitland,  who  had  beeu 
sent  up  with  the  Assembly's  answers  to  the  king's,  the  parlia- 
ment's, and  the  ministers'  letters.  He  brought  with  him  an 
asssurance  from  the  parliament  that  they  would  grant  the 
Assembly's  desire  of  abolishing  "  episcopacy  root  and  branch ;" 
and  of  their  resolution  to  call  an  assembly  of  divines  to  meet  in 
Westminister,  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  for  modelling 
a  new  ecclesiastical  government,  in  the  following  November, 
and  to  which  they  wished  the  Scots  to  send  commissioners.  Some 
presbyteries  in  Ayrshire  wrote  to  the  new  commission,  that  they 

*  Johnston's  Collection,  Sessions,  pp.  145-148.  -  11  Session,  ibid.  136. 

•''  Johnston  of  Warriston's  Collection  of  Acts  of  Assembly,  pp.  111-156. — 
Spalding's  Troubles. — Stevenson's  Ciiurch  and  State,  pp.  501-504. — Guthry'g 
Memoirs,  pp.  102-104. 
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had  been  as  yet  unable  to  put  down  an  inveterate  superstition, 
and  relic  of  episcopacy,  among  a  number  of  the  ministers,  of 
kneeling  in  the  pulpits,  and  concluding  their  prayers  and  the 
Psalms  with  the  doxology,  or  glory  to  the  holy  Trinity.  This 
was  so  heinous  an  offence  to  the  covenanting  ministers,  that  they 
formed  the  resolution  of  making  "  a  negative  separation"  from 
the  episcopalian  clergy,  all  of  whom  observed  these  customs. 
Baillie  remarks,  that  these  novations,  as  he  calls  them,  created 
great  exasperation  among  the  brethren  of  the  presbyterian 
interest,  and,  he  adds,  that  Mr.  Gabriel  Maxwell,  and  some 
others,  "  did  write  in  five  sheets  of  paper  a  full  treatise,  in  a 
very  bitter  and  arrogant  sti'ain,  against  the  three  nocent  cere- 
monies. Pater  Noster,  Gloria  Patri,  and  kneeling  in  the  pul- 
pit ;  proving  by  a  great  rabble  of  arguments,  both  particular 
and  general,  which  go  far  beyond  these  three  particulars  ques- 
tioned, the  unlawfulness  of  our  church  practices.  Of  this 
treatise  the  fame  spreads  that  our  brethren  were  confident  to 
carry,  by  disputation,  in  the  face  of  any  Assembly,  the  truth 
of  any  of  their  tenets,  and  if  they  were  oppressed  by  wrong 
determinations,  their  willingness  to  suffer  all  extremities  of  per- 
secution^." But  this  "  flame"  was  allowed  to  drop,  "  the 
generality  [of  the  commission]  fearing  lest  our  haste  in  that 
matter,  after  a  mutual  reformation  was  set  on  foot  with  the 
English,  might  give  offence  to  that  nation  ;  they  condemned  the 
others  as  bordering  upon  Brownism^  "  However,  in  a  short 
time  thereafter,  the  greatest  sticklers  for  those  forms  got  the 
better  of  their  prejudices,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their  insist- 
ing on  the  practice  of  them  3.  The  commission  were  also 
alarmed  by  an  account  from  the  synod  of  Aberdeen  of  the  in- 
crease of  Bro\\'nism  in  that  district,  and  which  was  spread 
with  great  assid'uity  and  considerable  success  by  one  Gilbert 
Gordon.  The  presbytery  of  Hamilton  likewise  complained 
of  the  spread  of  that  sect  in  Clydesdale,  through  the  labours 
of  Alexander  Taes.  The  commission  was  now  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  division  that  their  covenant  had  com- 
menced, and  which  it  had  been  the  means  of  propagating;  yet 
so  tender  were  they  of  their  friends  in  England  where  Brownism 
had  made  considerable  progress,  that  they  would  make  no  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  it, but  ad\'ised  the  synod  and  j^resbytery,  that 
"  those  things  and  persons  should  be  tenderly  handled,  for 
eschewing  offence  to  the  good  people  of  England  that  favoured 
those  ways'*." 

'  Letters,  ii.  69,  70.  "  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  504. 

^  Gutliry's  Memoirs,  lOo.  ^  Guthry's  Memoirs,  105,  100. 
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Tlic  king's  victory  over  the  rebels  at  Edgehill,  on  the  23(1 
of  October,  occasioned  another  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
the- loth  of  November,  to  tletermine  on  what  conrse  to  follow. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  ;  the  ejnscopalians  were  zealous  for 
tlie  king,  but  supine  ;  the  presbyterians  were  enthusiastic  and 
most  active  for  the  parliament ;  and  the  ministers,  who  had 
made  it  one  of  their  blackest  charges  against  the  bishops  for 
holding  civil  offices  in  the  state,  were  now  determined  la  enter 
into  the  fray  with  heart  and  hand.  The  covenanters  employed 
every  art  of  oratory,  persuasion,  and  the  terrors  of  the  unseen 
world,  to  induce  "the  people  to  support  the  parliamentary 
cause  ;  and  the  commission  petitioned  the  council  to  convene 
a  parliament,  under  whose  authority  the  war  might  be  con- 
ducted. The  conned  ordered  the  declaration  of  the  Long 
Parliament  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  ministers  to  be 
read  Irom  the  pulpit,  shewing  their  reasons  for  levying  war 
against  their  sovereign.  This  declaration  was  read  by  the 
nnnisters  of  the  covenant ;  but  it  was  refused  to  be  read  by  the 
loyal  episcopal  clergy,  for  whicli  the  commission  severely 
censured  and  threatened  them  with  penalties,  which  were  never 
inflicted  because  they  were  deterred  by  their  numbers.  The 
council  at  last  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  the  covenanters,  and 
sent  instructions  to  their  commissioners  in  England  to  insist 
strongly  with  the  king  to  call  a  parliament,  and  the  lord 
Loudon,  Johnston,  Barclay,  and  Henderson,  were  added  to  the 
number  of  those  already  there,  and  who  were  specially  to  wait 
on  the  king.  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of  Warriston's,  double- 
dealing  and  treachery  were  now  palpable  even  to  the  king, 
and  his  majesty  would  not  grant  him  a  protection  for  his  journey, 
so  he  staid  at  home.  To  implore  a  blessing  on  this  embassy, 
the  council  and  commission  of  the  kirk  appointed  a  fast  to  be 
observed  on  Sunday  the  2Gtli  of  February  next  year,  and  the 
Wednesday  next  after.  "  And  about  the  same  time  our  well- 
affected  nobles  and  gentry,"  that  is,  those  who  were  engaged 
in  this  unnatural  rebellion,  "  did  contribute  about  £20,000 
sterling  for  the  support  of  our  army  in  Ireland,  till  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  should  fmd  leisure  to  attend  to  them.^" 

1643. — In  February  the  queen  arrived  at  Burlington  from 
Holland,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her  daughter,  the 
princess  Mary,  who  had  married  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
earl  of  Montrose  waited  on  her  majesty  at  York,  and  suggested 
to  her  "that,  although  the  king's  enemies  in  Scotland  did  not 
as  yet  profess  so  much,  yet  they  certainly  intended  to  march  an 

1  StevoiLsoii's  flmrch  md  State,  505, 
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army  into  England,  and  to  join  with  the  king's  rebels  there; 
and  for  remedy  offered,  that  if  the  king  would  grant  a  com- 
mission, himself  and  many  more  would  take  the  field  and  pre- 
vent it,  which  he  entreated  her  majesty  to  impart  to  the  king  at 
their  meeting  "  Argyle  and  his  faction,  hearing  that  Montrose 
had  gone  to  wait  on  the  queen,  despatched  the  supple  traitor 
Hamilton  to  counteract  the  influence  which  Montrose's  honest 
patriotism  might  effect  on  her  majesty.  On  his  arrival  he 
offered  to  refute  all  the  arguments  for  vigorous  measures  which 
Montrose  had  proposed,  and  undertook,  without  recurring  to 
the  use  of  arms,  that  he  would  allay  the  fervour  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  prevent  their  embodying  an  army  to  act  against 
the  king.  This  advice  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  who  unfor- 
tunately adopted  it,  and  Hamilton  was  created  a  duke;  and 
Monnose  returned  home  dispirited  and  disappointed,  but  not 
in  despair.  Hamilton  acquainted  Argyle  and  his  faction  with 
the  patriotic  advice  that  Montrose  had  given,  and  which  he  had 
crushed,  by  his  more  subtle  policy,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
covenanters  would  not  meet  with  any  opposition  from  the  king's 
govennnent.  Argyle  now,  therefure,  began  to  discover  the 
intentions  of  his  party  more  publicly  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  and  to  speak  openly  of  the  necessity  of  collecting  an 
army  to  invade  the  realm  of  England,  in  order,  as  they 
said,  to  be  armed  mediators  betwixt  the  king  and  the  Long 
Parliament.  Montrose  and  the  other  loyalists  .saw  clearly  the 
danger  resulting  from  delay  in  raising  an  army  for  the  sup- 
port of  tlie  crown,  and  sent  despatches  to  the  king's  head 
quarters,  earnestly  soliciting  a  counuission  ;  but  which  was 
still  denied,  owing  to  the  king's  affection  for  Hamilton,  and  his 
determination  to  be  guided  by  the  insidious  advice  which  he 
had  given  to  the  queen  at  York.  In  order  to  detach  the  earl 
of  Montrose  from  the  king's  interest,  Argyle  made  overtures 
to  that  nobleman  to  join  the  rebellious  faction,  and  offered  him 
the  second  command  in  their  army.  To  gain  time,  Montrose 
pretended  to  listen  to  the  offer,  hoping  that  the  king  might 
discover  Hamilton's  treachery  ;  but  fearing  also  that  he  him- 
self might  be  arrested,  he,  and  his  intimate  friend,  lord  Oglevie, 
went  privately  to  Oxford,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  king. 
Charles  still  madly  clung  to  Hamilton's  advice,  and  nothing 
which  they  suggested  to  the  contrary  could  prevail  on  him 
to  allow  any  measures  of  precaution  to  be  taken  ^" 

*  Intercepted  Letter  from  a  Malignant,  p.  18. — Guthry's  Memoirs,  107-111. — 
Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  ii.  passi)n  ; — a  work  whicli  gives  ttie 
most  candid  and  minuts  account  of  the  dai-k  intrigues  and  treacherous  conduct  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  grand  rebellion. 
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In  May  llie  commissioners  that  had  been  sent  to  importunn 
the  king  to  summon  a  parliament,  returned  from  Oxford  wiOi 
his  majesty's  flat  refusal  "  to  grant  a  parliament  at  that  nick 
of  time."  The  connnission  of  the  Assembly  met  with  the 
leading  statesmen,  and  by  the  advice  of  sir  Thomas  Hope, 
who,  although  he  was  the  king's  advocate,  yet  was  the  con- 
stant adviser  of  all  the  measures  against  him,  it  was  resolved 
to  call  a  convention  of  the  estates,  to  meet  on  the  22d  of  .June, 
and  they  published  a  proclamation  for  the  counties  and  burghs 
to  send  commissioners  on  that  day.  The  commission  of  As- 
sembly appointed  a  fast  to  be  kept  tliroughout  the  whole  king- 
dom on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  June,  and  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  for  a  blessing  on  the  good  success  of  the  conven- 
tion against  the  king.  Spalding  says,  "  it  was  solemnly  kept 
in  both  Aberdeens :  no  booth  durst  be  opened  in  New  Aber- 
deen upon  Saturday  belbre,  because  of  the  preparation  sermon, 
and  charged  by  tuck  of  drum  ^"  The  commission  of  the  kirk 
being  ever  ready  to  comfort  and  abet  the  Argyle  government, 
met  and  drew  up  the  following  remonstrance,  and  which  was 
presented  by  Robert  Douglas,  Robert  Blair,  David  Dick,  and 
Andrew  Cant. 

The  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  humbly 
shewing, — 

"  That  whereas  since  their  former  petition  rendered  to  your 
lordships,  they  not  only  perceive  the  lets  and  impediments  of 
this  so  much  desired  work  of  reformation  in  our  neighbour 
kingdom  of  England,  to  be  grown  greater  in  respect  of  an 
army  of  papists  now  on  foot  in  that  kingdom,  but  we  perceive 
that  by  the  malice  and  force  of  that  party  our  own  religion  and 
peace  may  be  troubled  at  home  :  and,  therefore,  have  resolved 
not  only  to  renew  their  humble  supplications  to  his  majesty 
for  promoving  of  that  work  of  reformatit)u  within  that  kirk, 
but  also  to  represent  to  his  majesty  that  the  religion  and  peace 
of  this  kirk  and  kingdom  (so  happily  establislied  by  his  ma- 
jesty) cannot  be  secure  and  safe,  if  the  papists  in  that  kingdom 
continue  in  arms  ;  and  to  render  to  his  majesty  such  otlier  de- 
sires as  they  conceive  necessary  for  promoving  of  that  work 
of  relbrmation  in  that  kirk,  and  preventing  all  dangers  to  the 
reformation  and  peace  of  this.  Therefore  the  said  commis- 
sioners of  Assembly  do  most  earnestly  petition  your  lordships 
that,  taking  to  your  lordships'  wise  and  serious  consideration, 
the  premises,  you  will  concur  with  them  in  the  like  desires  to  his 
majesty,  and  contribute  all  your  best  endeavours  for  removing 

'  Troubles,  ii.  136. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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the  lets  and  impediments  of  that  work  of  reformation  in 
England,  and  for  securing  our  own  reformation  and  peace  at 
home." 

To  which  it  was  answered, — "  The  commissioners  declare 
they  will  concur  with  the  General  Assembly  in  supplicating 
of  his  majesty  for  removal  of  episcopacy,  for  establishing  the 
unity  of  religion  and  uniformity  of  church  government,  and 
for  the  meeting  of  divines  ;  and  in  general  they  will  be  assist- 
ing to  his  majesty  with  the  desire  of  the  petition  of  the 
General  Assembly." 

The  convention  of  estates  sat  down  on  the  22d  of  June,  and 
as  the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal,  the  king  was  ad- 
vised to  authorise  the  convention,  which  he  had  not  the  power 
to  prevent.  The  earl  of  Lanark,  therefore,  presented  the  king's 
letter  permitting  the  estates  to  meet,  consult,  and  conclude  upon 
the  best  way  of  supplying  the  Scots  army  in  Ireland,  obtain- 
ing payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  preventing  groundless  jealousies  of  his  majesty, 
pi'oviding  that  nothing  might  be  done  by  them  tending  to  raise 
arms  for  the  English,  or  contradict  any  of  the  foregoing 
particulars. 

On  THE  SAME  DAY  the  commission  of  the  Assembly  also  met; 
for  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  advice  of  the  ruling 
ministers.  Their  remonstrance  was  well  received,  and  they  were 
instructed  to  frame  and  present  another  which  should  embody 
their  reasons  and  advice  for  uniting  with  the  parliament  in 
opposition  to  the  king.  This  was  drawn  up  by  sir  Archibald 
Johnston,  their  clerk,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of 
it: — 1st,  they  apprehend  the  war  is  for  religion  ;  2,  the  pro- 
testant  faith  was  in  danger ;  .3,  gratitude  for  former  assistances 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation  required  a  suitable  return  ;  4, 
because  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  being  em- 
barked in  one  bottom,  if  one  be  ruined  the  other  cannot  sub- 
sist ;  5,  the  ])rospect  of  an  uniformity  between  the  two  kingdoms 
in  discipline  and  worship  will  strengthen  the  protestant  in- 
terest at  home  and  abroad  ;  6,  the  present  parliament  had  been 
friendly  to  the  Scots,  and  might  be  so  again  ;  and  7,  though 
the  king  had  so  lately  established  religion  among  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  desires,  yet  they  could  not  confide  in  his  royal 
declarations,  having  so  often  found  his  actions  and  promises 
contradict  one  another  ^ 

This  was  just  what  the  dictator  and  his  associates  wanted  ; 
and,  of  course,  they  highly  approved  of  the  godly  zeal  of  the 

>  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  p.  505. 
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ministers,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  unanimously  passed  the  con- 
vention for  such  a  refreshing  stimuhis  to  their  following  out 
"  God's  cause  in  hand."  The  convention  only  wanted  a  decent 
pretext  for  passing  a  resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their 
religious  opinions,  but  which  had  been  long  before  determined 
on  by  Argyle  and  his  jiarty.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  loyal,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the  king,  not 
only  from  uatural  duty,  but  also  because  he  had  made  such  great 
concessions,  and  in  all  his  letters  and  declarations  he  had 
promised  solemnly  never  to  alter  or  reverse  them.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  some  of  the 
agitating  ministers  were  instructed  to  circulate  a  report,  by- 
way of  a  feeler,  that  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
molested  by  a  species  of  free-booters,  called  Moss-troopers. 
On  this  report  the  convention  authorised  the  raising  of  three 
troops  of  horse  to  subdue  them.  Sir  John  Brown  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  ;  but  the  royalists  easily  detected  the 
real  object  of  the  convention,  and  sir  John  himself  found  there 
was  no  enemy  to  encounter,  and  therefore  traversed  the  country 
to  keep  the  royalists  in  awe.  The  convention  looked  also  to 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  laid  a  land  tax  on  each  county  accord- 
ing to  the  valued  rental,  which  was  felt  to  be  so  heavy,  that 
they  were  obliged  afterwards  to  mitigate  the  terms  ;  and  they 
also  ratified  the  gift  of  the  tithes  to  the  earl  of  Loudon.  On 
the  2d  of  August  the  convention  appointed  a  committee  of 
the  estates,  with  authority  "  to  do  whatever  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  might  require,  either  as  to  raising  men  or 
money." 

Commissioners  from  the  Long  Parliament  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  to  attend  on  the  convention  and  Assembly, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Nye,  an  Independent,  and  a  preacher. 
Their  object  was  to  mature  that  uniformity  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  for  which  the  covenanters  had  revolted  alike  from 
their  spiritual  and  civil  governors.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
an  impossibility  to  establish  any  uuiformity  betwixt  sects  of 
such  opposite  tendency  as  presbyterians  and  independents ; 
but,  in  truth,  their  uniformity  consisted  entirely  in  political 
expediency,  for  both  parties  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the 
revolt  of  the  times  that  union  in  military  co-operation  was  the 
only  real  object  in  view  betwixt  the  political  leaders,  however 
much  the  ministers  might  deceive  themselves,  and  each  dream 
of  the  supremacy  of  his  own  system.  The  presbyterians  would 
not  move  unless  the  covenant  was  made  the  basis  of  all  the 
negociations  for  the  proposed  uniformity .''  and  Nye,  with  the 
other  parliamentarians,  were  obliged  to  agree  to,  and  sign  it, 
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before  they  could  be  admitted  to  hope  for  any  assistance  from 
the  covenanters.  Nye  delivered  a  commission  to  the  conven- 
tion for  the  meeting  of  an  Assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 
on  the  1st  of  July,  to  settle  uniformity  in  the  doctrines  to  be 
established  over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  take  order  for  the 
reformation  of  the  church  of  England. 

Argyle  and  his  associates  agreed  with  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  to  a  convention  or  treaty,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance: — 1st,  that  the  Solemn  League  be  sworn 
and  subscribed  by  both  kingdoms  ;  2d,  that  an  army  of  18,000 
foot,  and  3000  horse,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  should  be 
ready  to  march  into  England  with  all  convenient  speed,  well 
armed,  and  provided  with  victuals  and  pay  for  forty  da3-s.  3d, 
that  this  army  be  commanded  by  a  Scottish  general,  but  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  should  be  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
two  kingdoms,  or  their  committees.  4th,  that  the  charge  be 
computed  by  the  Scots  as  if  done  for  themselves,  a  regular 
account  thereof  to  be  delivered  to  the  English  commissioners, 
and  the  same  to  be  repaid  whenever  the  peace  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  settled.  5lli,  the  Scottish  army  to  be  paid  as 
if  employed  on  their  account ;  and  towards  the  defraying 
thereof,  to  be  paid  £30,000  monthly  by  the  English  out  of  the 
estates  of  pai)ists,  prelatists,  &c.,  and  in  case  the  said  sum, 
or  any  part  thereof,  were  not  regularly  paid,  the  balance  to 
bear  five  per  cent,  interest,  all  upon  the  public  faith  of  the 
kingdom  of  England.  Gth,  that  £100,000  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, to  be  deducted  from  the  first  monthly  payments  that 
should  become  due.  7th,  that  the  Scots  pledge  their  faith 
jointly  with  the  English  for  raising  £200,000  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  the  last  article,  and  to  supply  the  Scotch  army 
in  Ireland,  to  be  repaid  by  England.  8,  that  no  pacification 
should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  both  kingdoms.  9th, 
that  the  faith  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  be  given,  that  neither 
their  entrance  to,  nor  continuance  in,  the  kingdom  of  England, 
should  be  cmplo)ed  to  other  purjjoses  than  are  expressed  in 
the  said  treaty.  lOlh,  that  England  shall  assist  Scotland  in 
the  like  extremities.  And  1 1th,  that  during  the  time  the  Scots 
are  so  employed,  eight  ships  of  war  should  on  the  English  ex- 
pense be  employed  for  protecting  the  Scottish  trade  and  coasts, 
under  the  command  of  officers  named  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
admiral  of  the  ]iarli anient  ^ 

AccoRDiNc;  to  tlie  appointment  of  the  last  Assembly,  that  for 

>  Stevenson's    Church    and    State,   570. — Guthry's  Memoirs.  —  Spaldhig's 
Troubles. 
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this  year  sat  clown  on  Wednesday,  the  Qd  of  Angust,  and 
wliich  was  held  as  a  solemn  fast.  The  king  wished  to  have 
appointed  either  the  earls  of  Glencairn  or  of  Lindsey  as  his 
commissioner,  but  both  these  noblemen  declined  to  act.  The 
king's  commission  was  therefore  sent  down  with  a  blank  for  the 
commissioner's  name,  and  Lanerk,  with  the  faithless  treachery 
of  his  family,  filled  it  up  with  the  name  of  sir  Thomas  Hope, 
the  lord  advocate,  who  had  been  the  secret  councillor  and  in- 
stigator of  the  covenanters  from  the  commencement  of  their 
revolt.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Assembly  to  have  elected 
Ivobert  Blair  as  their  moderator,  but  a  sudden  illness  prevented 
him,  and  they  were  obliged  to  elevate  Henderson  to  that 
dignity.  "  This  Assembly  sat  in  the  new  church  ;  some  small 
burghs  had  no  members,  and  some  presbyteries  at  a  distance 
had  but  one  :"  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  episcopal  clergy  stood 
aloof,  and  they  were  the  great  majority  in  the  north,  and  the 
scarcity  of  members  from  a  distance  is  easily  accounted  for. 
A  clause  in  the  commission  to  Hope,  which  gave  him  the  power 
of  proroguing  the  Assembly  sine  die,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
ministers  ;  whereas  they  submitted  without  any  murmur  to  the 
interference  and  dictation  of  the  rebel  government.  But, 
says  Stevenson,  "  what  most  offended  them  was  the  uncouth 
address  of  the  king's  letter  to  his  commissioner  above  named, 
and  the  rest  convened  with  him.  The  commissioner  proffered 
satisfaction  in  both  these  respects, but  forgot  his  promises  when 
urged  to  perform  them  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that,  though 
many  nobles  and  others  of  distinction  were  present  as  ruling 
elders,  scarce  an}^  of  them  attended  the  lord  commissioner, 
but  all  of  them  sat  at  the  ministers'  table,  as  well  knowing 
that  their  influence  would  be  of  most  use  there."  "  None  of 
the  noblemen  attended  the  commissioner  ;  at  once  the  great 
commission  will  become  vile.  They  sat  at  our  table  con- 
stantly before  noon  ;  for  afternoon  they  behoved  to  keep  with 
the  states >." 

Here  follows  the  royal  letter,  which  gave  so  much  offence 
to  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  covenanting  ministers : — 
"  Charles  R. 

"  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  The  time 
now  approaching  for  the  holding  of  the  General  Asseuibly  of 
om-  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  we  having  appointed  sir  Thomas 
Hope,  our  advocate,  to  be  our  commissioner  there  ;  we  thought 
good  to  present  him  there  with  these  our  letters,  and  to  take 

^  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  511. — Bnillie's  Letters,  ii.  85. 
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this  occasion  to  mind  you  of  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  us 
your  sovereign,  and  to  the  peace  of  that  our  native  kingdom. 
How  far  we  have  lately  extended  our  grace  and  favour  towards 
satisfaction  of  your  humble  desires,  there  is  not  any  amongst 
you  but  may  well  remember.  And  therefore,  in  this  conjunc- 
tion of  our  affairs,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  expect  from 
you  such  moderation  in  the  dutiful  proceedings  of  this  Assem- 
bly, as  may  concur  with  our  princely  inclinations  and  desires, 
to  preserve  the  kirk  in  that  our  kingdom  in  peace ;  having 
well  observed  that  alterations  in  point  of  religion  are  often 
the  inlets  to  civil  dissentions,  and  the  hazard,  if  not  the  over- 
throw, of  both  kirk  and  kingdom.  Therefore,  if  our  great 
affection  and  special  tenderness  to  your  peace  (who  of  all  our 
dominions  are  yet  happy  therein  to  the  envy  of  others),  we 
conjure  and  require  you  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  obedience  of 
us,  his  vicegerent,  that  your  endeavours  and  consultations  tend 
only  to  preserve  peace  and  quietness  among  you.  And  so  we 
bid  you  farewell.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Oxford,  the  22d  day 
of  July,  16431 ." 

So  zealous  were  the  brethren  in  the  cause  of  presbytery, 
that  to  each  regiment  serving  in  the  array  in  Ireland  one  or 
more  chaplains  were  attached,  and  which  constituted  a  presby- 
tery in  the  camp ;  from  this  presbytery  John  Scott  was  sent 
as  commissioner  to  this  Assembly,  and  received  as  a  member. 
In  the  third  session  it  was  determined,  "  if  professors  of  di- 
vinity in  universities  be  ministers,  that  they  may  be  chosen 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  either  by  the  presby- 
tery as  ministers,  or  by  the  university  as  professors  of  divinity  2." 
In  consequence  of  this  act  the  modern  practice  is,  that  each 
university  sends  up  one  of  its  own  members,  who  maybe  either 
a  minister  or  a  lay-elder.  In  the  4th  session,  August  the  5th, 
a  petition  was  received  from  the  presbyterians  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who,  as  usual,  complain  of  the  backslidings  of  the 
kirk,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sunshine  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
required  a  supply  of  at  least  fourteen  ministers,  ibr  "  we  want 
bread,  and  must  not  only  as  before  have  a  bit  for  our  present 
need,  but  also  seed  to  sow  the  land  ....  There  are  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  waste  congregations  on  this  nearest  coast : 
let  us  have  at  least  a  competent  number,  that  may  erect  Christ's 
throne  of  discipline."  The  petition  was  favourably  received, 
but  their  own  deficiency  of  ministers  of  ])rosbyterian  principles 
at  home  prevented  their  coni])lying  to  the  full  extent  with  its 

*  Johnston's  Collection  of  Acts,  157-8.  -  Ibid.  159. 
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prayer ;  for  although  the  episcopal  clergy  were  quiet,  they 
still  retained  their  churches  and  parishes  north  of"  the  Tay, 
and  as  presbyterial  meetings  were  lawful  and  customary  under 
bishops,  they  also  contintied  to  meet  for  self  government,  but 
seldom  took  much  interest  in  the  General  Assemblies. 

In  the  fourth  session  a  complaint  was  made  of  the  increase 
of  witches  since  the  dominance  of  tlie  Solemn  League;  and  the 
Assembly  was  gravely  assured  that  in  the  county  of  Fife  alone 
no  less  than  thirty  ]ioor  old  women  liad  been  burnt  alive  under 
suspicion  of  having  been  witches,  within  the  last  icw  months !  ^ 
The  Assembly  named  a  committee  to  search  for  these  sinners, 
and  report  the  way  to  search  for  and  cure  that  sin,  and  they  dis- 
covered that  the  causes  of  witchcraft  uere  "  found  to  be  these 
especially — extremity  of  grief,  malice,  passion,  and  desire  of 
revenge,  pinching  poverty,  solicitation  of  other  witches,  and 
charms ;  for  in  such  cases  the  devil  assails  them,  offers  aid, 
and  much  prevails."  The  report  having  been  made,  it  was 
enacted — "  The  Assembly  approves  the  articles  and  overtures 
aforesaid,  and  ordains  every  presbytery  to  take  to  their  further 
consideration  by  what  other  wa3's  or  means  the  sins  aforesaid 
of  witchcraft,  charming,  and  consulting  with  witches,  or 
charmers,  and  such  like  wickedness,  may  be  tried,  restrained, 
and  condignhj  censured  and  punished,  ecclesiastically  and 
civilly — [that  is,  to  be  burnt  alive]  :  and  to  report  their  judg- 
ment therein  to  the  next  Assembly  2." 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  August,  the  commissioners  from  the 
Long  Parliament  arrived  at  Leith,and  several  of  the  covenant- 
ing noblemen  went  to  meet  and  welcome  them,  and  they  were 
brought  up  to  Edinburgh  in  a  coach.  Henderson  found  it 
necessary  to  exhort  the  brethren  "  to  be  more  grave  than  or- 
dinary-" when  these  august  strangers  should  appear  j  "  and  so 
indeed  all  was  carried  to  the  end  with  much  more  awe  and 
gravity  than  usual.  Mr.  Henderson  did  moderate  with  some 
little  austere  severity,  as  it  was  necessary,  and  became  his  per- 
son well."  Along  with  the  civilians  were  associated  two 
ministers,  Stephen  Marshall,  a  ])rcsbyterian,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  eminently  pious  and  eloquent,  and  Philip  Nye,  an  Inde- 
pendent or  Brownist.  They  presented  their  introductory  letter, 
and  also  their  commission  from  both  houses  of  parliament, 
giving  very  ample  power  to  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Assembly  and  assist  in  all  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  They 
also  presented  a  declaration  of  both  houses  of  parliament  to 
the  Assembly,  expressive  of  their  care  for  the  reformation  of 

'  Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  88.  -  Johnston's  Collection,  188,  190. 
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religion  and  the  extirpation  of  the  episcopal  order.  Tn  this 
declaration  they  reqnest  the  Assembly  to  send  up  "  such  a 
number  of  godly  and  learned  divines  as  in  their  wisdom  they 

think  most  expedient  for  the  furtherance  of  this  work 

And  that  their  endeavours  may  be  the  more  effectual,  the  two 
houses  do  make  this  request  to  them  with  their  authority,  ad- 
vice, and  exhortation,  so  far  as  belongs  to  them,  to  stir  up  that 
nation  to  send  some  competent  forces  in  aid  of  this  parliament 
and  kingdom  against  the  many  armies  of  the  popish  and  pre- 
latical  party,  and  their  adherents,  now  in  arms  for  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  all  the  professors 
thereof  In  all  which  they  shall  do  that  which  shall  be  pleas- 
ing to  God,  whose  cause  it  is,  and  likewise  safe  and  advan- 
tageous to  their  own  church  and  kingdom,  who  cannot  securely 
enjoy  the  great  blessings  of  religion,  peace,  and  liberty,  in  that 
kingdom,  if  this  church  and  kingdom,  by  the  prevailing 
violence  of  that  party,  shall  be  brought  to  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion'." 

On  the  subject  of  this  declaration  there  were  many  private 
meetings  of  the  leading  Covenanters,  at  which  Baillie  says  he 
was  present.  All  were  agreed  to  give  military  assistance  to 
the  puritan  rebels,  but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  mode. 
One  party  was  for  sending  a  military  force  to  act  as  "  redders," 
[that  is,  umpires,]  and  as  friends  to  both  the  belligerents,  with- 
out joining  with  either;  but  Johnston  convinced  the  "  redders" 
of  the  necessity  and  policy  of  throwing  their  whole  weight  into 
the  parliament's  scale.  The  English  commissioners  weve  for 
a  civil  league ;  but  the  Covenanters  for  a  religious  covenant, 
of  which  Henderson  presented  a  draft.  The  English  com- 
missioners were  favourable  to  Brownism  and  independency; 
against  which  the  Covenanters  were  furiously  peremptory. 
Tiie  success  of  the  royal  arms  made  this  negotiation  shorter 
llian  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  parliamentary  com- 
missioners clearly  saw  that  no  assistance  would  be  derived 
from  the  covenanters  without  taking  their  covenant;  and  the 
latter  were  encouraged  to  rise  in  their  demands,  by  holding 
the  balance  in  their  hands  betwixt  the  parliament  and  the 
king.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  but  sir  Ilenry  Vane  and  the 
other  commissioners  outwitted  the  Covenanters  at  their  own 
game,  and  only  agreed  to  the  covenant  under  the  obligation,  to 
be  inserted  in  it,  "  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  best  reformed  churches,"  which  left  a  door  open 
for  either  independency,  or  any  other  form  which  might  be 
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tliought  most  agreeable  to  that  word.  After  a  long  and  able 
speech,  Henderson  asked  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  Mr.  Guthry,  of  Stirling,  among  others.  The  Assem- 
bly generally  referred  the  question  to  fhe  judgment  of  the  mo- 
derator and  his  assessors;  but  Mr.  Guthry  rose  and  said,  "  that 
he  observed  the  assembly  of  divines  in  tlieir  letter,  and  the 
parliament  in  their  declaration,  were  both  clear  and  particular 
concerning  the  privative  part,  viz.  that  they  would  extirpate 
episcopacy  root  and  branch  ;  but  as  to  the  positive  part,  what 
they  meant  to  bring  in,  they  huddled  it  up  in  many  ambiguous 
general  terms,  so  that  whether  it  would  be  presbytery,  or  in- 
dependency, or  any  thing  else,  nobody  knew,  and  no  man 
could  pronounce  infallibly  concerning  it :  therefore,  that  so 
long  as  they  stood  there  and  would  come  no  farther,  he  saw 
not  how  this  clnnxh,  which  holdeth  ])resbyterian  government 
to  he  juris  divini,  could  take  them  by  the  hand."  Whereupon 
he  wished  "  that,  before  there  were  any  further  proceeding, 
the  Assembly  would  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the  English  com- 
missioners present,  to  desire  the  parliament  and  divines  as- 
sembled at  Westminster  to  explain  themselves,  and  to  be  as  ex- 
press concerning  that  which  they  resolved  to  introduce,  as  they 
had  been  in  that  which  was  to  be  removed." 

This  sensible  motion  fell  to  the  ground  for  want  of  being 
seconded,  although  the  moderator  was  struck  with  it,  and  paused 
a  sufficient  time  to  allow  it ;  but  he  and  his  assessors  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  negotiation  in  their  own  hands;  "  and 
Mr.  Gulhry's  reward  for  what  he  had  spoken  was,  that  all  the 
zealots  cried  him  down  as  a  rotten  malignant,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  cause  ;  conceiving,  that  his  pleading  for  presbyterian 
government  flowed  not  from  any  love  to  it,  but  to  baffle  the 
work."  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  as  now  adjusted,  should  be  sworn  and  subscribed 
throughout  both  nations  ^ 

Neal  says,  "  sir  Henry  Vane  put  the  word  league  into  the 
title,  as  thinking  that  might  be  broken  sooner  than  a  covenant; 
and,  in  the  first  article,  he  inserted  that  general  phrase  of  re- 
forming '  according  to  the  word  of  God,'  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish thought  themselves  secure  from  the  inroads  of  presbytery ; 
but  the  Scots  relied  upon  the  next  words,  '  and  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  best  reformed  churches,'  in  which,  they  were 
confident,  their  discipline  must  be  included.  When  Mr.  Col- 
man  read  the  covenant  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to 
their  subscribing  it,  he  declared  that  by  prelacy  all  sorts  of 

1  Guthry's  Memoirs,  117 — 119. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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episcopacy  was  not  intended,  but  only  that  form  therein  de- 
scribed. Thus  the  wise  men  on  both  sides  endeavoured  to  out- 
wit eacli  other  in  wording  the  articles ;  and,  with  these  slight 
amendments,  the  covenant  passed  the  Assembly  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  an  order,  dated  21st  September, 
was  printed  and  published  ^" 

On  subscription  of  this  league,  the  Covenanters  agreed  to 
assist  the  parliament  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  as  they  pre- 
tended to  discover  that  the  misunderstanding  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  parliament  was  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  that  is, 
the  extirpation  of  the  church.  "This  being  concluded  upon 
(without  advice,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  the  king)  by  the 
council,  estates,  and  assembly  aforesaid,  or  at  least  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  said  General  Assembly  appointed  to  that  effect, 
this  covenant  was  made  up,  and  first  approven  by  the  General 
Assembly  by  an  imprinted  act,  dated  the  14th  August;  next, 
the  same  was  approven  by  another  imprinted  act  by  the  con- 
vention of  estates,  dated  the  17th  August^." 

"  Though,"  says  Mr.  Skinner, "  these  Covenanters  plead  the 
'  example  of  God's  people  in  other  nations,'  it  is  well  known 
that  the  example  is  not  peculiar  to  such  as  they  affect  to  call 
'  God's  people ;'  for  the  '  holy  league^  in  France,  which  was 
first  projected  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  plotter  on  the 
popish  side  fully  as  zealous  as  Mr.  Henderson  on  the  puritan, 
had  the  same  pretext  of  religion,  and  held  forth  the  same  en- 
snaring profession,  of '  rendering  due  obedience  to  the  king  in 
maintaining  the  exercise  of  the  true  religion.'  A  like  imita- 
tion of  the  Romish  pattern  is  but  too  observable  in  the  fourth 
article  about  the  discovery  of  malignants ;  which  seems  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  setting  up  a  court  of  inquisition  in 
every  corner,  perhaps  in  every  family,  of  the  kingdom,  and 
obliging  the  son,  if  he  shall  think  his  father  a  malignant,  to  in- 
form against  him,  and  prosecute  him  to  death.  In  short,  it  is 
easy  to  see  upon  the  very  face  of  this  studied  composition  of 
hypocrisy  and  impudence,  that,  under  the  mask  of  reformation, 
the  main  design  of  it  was  aimed  against  the  king;  whom,  with 
all  their  pretended  loyalty  of  heart  and  fallacious  engagements 
of  defence,  they  could  not  but,  in  conformity  to  their  expres- 
sions, look  upon  as  one  of '  the  enemies  of  God,'  being  then  in 
open  war  against '  the  professors  of  the  true  religion,'  who  were 
thus  solemnly  leaguing  and  covenanting  together.  Yet,  such 
as  it  was,  it  passed  without  hesitation  in  the  Assembly  ;  and 
w.as,  the  same  day,  joyfully  received  and  ratified  by  the  con- 

*  Neal's  Puritans,  ii.  218.  *  Spalding's  Troubles,  ii.  11 1. 
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vention  of  the  estates,  which  had  met  at  the  king's  summons : 
on  which  Bishop  Buniet,  in  his  Memoirs,  remarks,  that '  wise 
observers  wondered  to  see  a  matter  of  that  importance  carried 
through  upon  so  little  deliberation  and  debate.  It  was  thought 
strange  to  see  all  their  consciences  of  such  a  size,  and  to  agree  | 
so  exactly  as  the  several  wheels  of  a  clock,  which  made  it  be 
suspected  that  there  was  some  first  mover  that  directed  all 
these  other  motions.  This,  by  the  one  party,  was  imputed  to 
God's  extraordinary  providence  ;  but  by  others  to  the  po\\-er 
and  policy  of  the  leaders,  and  to  the  fear  and  simplicity  of  the 

i-cst».'"  ,   .        .   . 

As  the  covenant,  which  was  now  produced  and  signed,  is  a 
little  different  from  that  originally  subscribed  in  1638,  I  insert 
it  here  verbatim  as  it  stands  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  : — 

''  THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT, 

FOR 

"  Reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king,  and 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland; 
agreed  upon  by  commissioners  from  the  parUament  and  assembly  of  divmes  ui 
England,  with  commissioners  of  the  convention  of  estates  and  General  Assem- 
bly in  Scotland.  Approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines  in  England,  and 
taken  and  subscribed  by  them,  anno  1643  ;  and  thereafter,  by  the  said  autho- 
rity,  taken  and  subscribed  by  all  ranks  in  Scotland  and  England  the  same  year, 
and  ratified  by  act  of  |;he  parliament  of  Scotland,  anno  1644  :  And  again  re- 
newed  in  Scotland,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  sins  and  engagement  to  duties, 
anno  1648,  and  by  parliament  1649  ;  and  taken  and  subscribed  by  King 
Charles  II.  at  Spey,  June  23,  1650  ;  and  at  Scoon,  January  1,  1651. 

"We,  Noblemen,  Barons,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Citizens, 
Burgesses,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  Commons  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
providence  of  God  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  re- 
formed religion,  having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king's  majesty 
and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  pubhc  liberty,  safety,  and  peace 
of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's  private  condition  is  in- 
cluded :  And  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots, 
conspiracies,  attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
against  the  true  religion  and  professors  thereof  in  all  places, 
especially  in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the  reformation 
of  religion ;  and  how  much  their  rage,  power,  and  presumption 
are  of  late,  and  at  this  time,  increased  and  exercised,  whereof 

'  Skmner's  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  371,  372. 
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the  deplorable  state  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the 
distressed  estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England,  and 
the  dangerous  estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
are  present  and  public  testimonies,  we  have  now  at  last,  (after 
other  means  of  supplication,  remonstrance,  protestation,  and 
sufferings,)  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  aiid  our  religion 
fi'ora  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the  commendable 
practice  of  these  kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of 
God's  people  in  other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  re- 
solved and  determined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one 
of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  High 
God,  do  swear, 

"  I. — That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  call- 
ings, the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
against  our  common  enemies ;  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches  ;  and  shall  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to 
the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession 
of  faith,  form  of  chiu'ch-government,  directory  for  worship  and 
catechising ;  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as  bre- 
thren, live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lokd  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  II. — That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is, 
church-government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors 
and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy,) 
superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall 
be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of 
godliness  ;  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be 
in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues,  and  that  the  Lord  may  be 
ONK,  and  his  name  onk,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

"  III. — We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  con- 
stancy, in  our  several  vocations,  endeavour,  with  our  estates 
and  lives,  mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
parliaments,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms;  and  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  king's  majesty's  pei'son  and  authority,  in 
the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdoms ;  that  the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our 
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consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and  that  we  have  no  tlionghts  or 
intentions  to  diminish  his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness. 

"  IV. — We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavour  the 
discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been  or  shall  be  incendiaries, 
nialignants,  or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation 
of  religion,  dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  or  ono  of  the 
kingdoms  from  another,  or  making  any  faction  or  parties 
amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant ; 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign 
punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  respec- 
tively, or  others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall 
judge  convenient. 

"  V. — And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between 
these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is, 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  granted  unto  us,  and  hath  been 
lately  concluded  and  settled  by  both  parliaments ;  we  shall 
each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and  interest,  endeavour 
that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to 
all  posterity,  and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  op- 
posers  thereof,  in  manner  expressed  in  the  precedent  article. 

"  VI. — We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings, 
in  this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the 
kingdoms,  assist  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into  this  League 
and  Covenant  in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and 
shall  not  suffer  ourselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever 
combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  with- 
drawn from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  to 
make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a 
detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause  which  so 
much  concerneth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
and  honour  of  the  king ;  but  shall,  all  the  days  of  our  lives, 
zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein  against  all  opposi- 
tion, and  promote  the  same,  according  to  our  power,  against 
all  lets  and  impediments  whatsoever ;  and,  what  we  are  not 
able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we  shall  reveal  and 
make  known,  that  it  may  be  timely  prevented  or  removed:  All 
which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"  VII. — And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many  sins 
and  provocations  against  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as 
is  too  manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits 
thereof,  we  profess  and  declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  our 
imfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own  sins,  and  ibr  the 
sins  of  these  kingdoms :  especially,  that  we  have  not  as  we 
ought  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  gospel  j  that  we 
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have  not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof;  and  that, 
we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  nor 
to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are  the  causes  of 
other  sins  and  transgressions  so  much  abounding  amongst  us ; 
and  our  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavour  for 
ourselves,  and  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  to 
amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  real  reformation ;  that  the  Lord  may  turn  away  his 
wa'ath  and  heavy  indignation,  and  establish  these  churches  and 
kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.  And  this  Covenant  we  make 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
wath  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer 
at  that  gi'eat  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed ;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  pro- 
ceedings with  such  success,  as  may  be  deliverance  and  safety 
to  his  people,  and  encouragement  to  other  christian  churches, 
groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of,  the  yoke  of  antichristian  ty- 
ranny, to  join  in  the  same  or  like  association  and  covenant,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  christian  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths." 

Nye  and  Marshall  pi-esented  a  "  letter  from  some  brethren 
of  the  ministry  in  the  kirk  of  England,  in  which  they  com- 
plained, that  '  that  which  broke  their  hearts  was  the  danger 
we  behold  the  protestant  religion  and  all  the  reformed  churches 
in  at  this  time,  through  that  too  great  and  formidable  strength 
the  popish  faction  is  now  arrived  at.  .  .  .  And  give  us,  reve- 
rend and  honoured  in  the  Lord,  your  advice,  what  remains  for 
us  further  to  do,  for  the  making  of  our  own  and  the  kingdom's 
peace  with  God.  .  .  And  be  pleased  to  advise  us  further,  what 
may  be  the  happiest  course  for  the  uniting  of  the  protestant 
party  more  firmly ;  that  we  may  all  serve  God  with  one  con- 
sent, and  stand  up  against  antichrist  as  one  man^'"  Baillie 
says,  that "  this  letter  of  the  private  divines  was  so  lamentable, 
^hat  it  drew  tears  from  many  2,"  Alas !  many,  indeed,  wept 
tears  of  blood  at  that  time;  and  the  sword,  drawn  by  religious 
insubordination  and  intolerance,  was  sweeping  through  the  land 
in  execution  of  the  divine  judgments  upon  a  guilty  people. 
"  It  is  true,"  says  a  prcsbyterian  author,  "  adversaries  have  all 
along  objected  that  this  covenant  was  a  device  of  hell ;  be- 

'  Johnston's  CoUcetions,  168—170.  ^  Letters,  ii.  89. 
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cause,  say  they,  it  binds  to  hostile  measures,  and  to  the  extir- 
pating of  popery  and  iirelac}-  by  the  sword.  But  if  we  woukl 
carry  in  our  eye,  that  an  army  of  papists  and  cpiscopals  were 
at  that  instant  ruining  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  it  seems 
but  reasonable  to  admit,  that  presbyterians  might  stand  in  de- 
fence of  these,  and  that,  the  better  to  accomplish  this,  they 
might  warrantably  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  ^" 
This  author  inverts  the  order  of  things  ;  for  the  episcopalians 
were  at  that  moment  acting  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  the 
altar:  bodi  of  which  the  presbyterians  were  pulling  down  and 
extirpating,  under  the  vows  and  otligatious  of  this  "  device  of 
hell  to  extirpate  prelacy  by  the  sword.'" 

On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  covenant  was  signed  by  the  As- 
sembly and  the  English  commissioners,  after  some  little  formal 
opposition  from  Hope,  the  king's  representative ;  which,  he 
said,  was  merely  given  in  his  official  capacity,  as,  privately, 
he  quite  concurred  with  the  act  of  the  Assembly,  and  gave  it 
"  his  hearty  consent.''''  And  Baillie  innocently  adds,  "  the  mo- 
derator and  Argyle  did  so  always  overawe  his  grace,  that 
he  made  us  not  much  trouble  2."  The  Westminster  divines 
only  required  ministers  to  attend  their  assembly ;  and  it 
was  therefore  debated,  whether  or  not  elders  too,  as  forming 
part  of  the  presbyterian  discipline,  should  not  also  be  sent.  It 
was  carried  to  send  elders  likewise ;  and  the  Assembly  appointed 
the  following  ministers  and  elders  as  commissioners  to  the 
Westminster  assembly : — Messrs.  Alexander  Henderson,  Ro- 
bert Douglas,  Samuel  Rutherford,  Robert  Baillie,  and  George 
Gillespie,  ministers ;  John,  earl  of  Cassilis,  John,  lord  Mait- 
land,  and  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of  Warriston,  elders. 

In  the  12th  session,  an  act  was  passed  for  preparing  the  Di- 
rectory for  public  worship,  "  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  parti- 
cular kirks  within  this  kingdom,  in  their  administration,  keep 
unity  and  uniformity  in  the  substance  and  right  ordering  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  public  worship  of  God;  and  that  all  the  parti- 
cular kirks,  by  the  same  unity  and  uniformity,  testify  their 
unanimous  consent  against  all  schism  and  division,  into  which 
these  times,  through  the  working  of  Satan  and  his  instruments 
against  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  are  so  inclin- 
able 3."  When  the  bishops  proposed  an  uniform  liturgy,  it 
was  considered  an  intolerable  tyranny  and  a  stinting  of  the 
spirit;  but  the  imposition  of  a  directory  by  the  same  men  who 
objected  to  the  liturgy  shews  that  they  only  complained  of  ty- 
ranny when  they  themselves  were  called  on  to  yield  obedience 
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to  lawful  authority,  but  that  which  they  considered  despotism 
in  others  became  lawful  and  right  when  wielded  by  themselves. 
Henderson,  Calderwood,  and  Dickson,  were  appointed  to  draw 
lip  the  directory,"  wherein,"  says  Baillie,  "  I  wish  them  much 
better  success  than  I  expect ;"  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
"  that  the  directory  might  serve  for  many  good  ends,  but  no  ways 
for  suppressing,  but  much  increasing,  the  ill  of  novations  S" 

An  act  was  passed,  to  suspend  for  the  first  offence,  and  de- 
prive for  the  second,  such  ministers  as  should  hold  any  com- 
munication with  excommunicated  persons ;  and,  if  the  presby- 
teries should  be  negligent  in  enforcing  this  act,  they  were  to  be 
sharply  censured  by  the  synod.  This  was  directly  levelled  at 
the  bishops,  and  all  other  the  king's  friends,  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  Assembly  of  1638;  which  shews  the  t}'- 
ranny  that  is  inherent  in  all  bodies  of  men  when  they  have  cast 
off  obedience  to  their  lawful  superiors.  Another  act  followed, 
"  anent  an  order  for  using  civil  execution  against  excommu- 
nicate persons,"  which  renewed  an  act  of  parliament  made  by 
Morton  in  1573,  but  which  had  been  suspended  by  James  the 
Sixth,  to  imprison  all  excommunicated  persons,  and  to  confis- 
cate their  whole  property;  and,  in  addition,  they  ordered  every 
presbytery  to  report  the  names  of  all  whom  they  excommuni- 
cated, that  the  public  prosecutor  might  immediately  proceed 
against  them.  By  the  manner  of  the  wording  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  the  covenanters  pretended  to  defend  the 
king,  and  the  true  liberties  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  if  his  majesty 
should,  according  to  their  view  of  the  case,  fail  in  his  defence 
of  them,  then  they  considered  that  they  were  no  longer  bound 
to  support  his  person  and  authority.  The  following  answer  oi 
the  Assembly  to  the  king's  letter  shews  their  lip  lo^'alty ;  and, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  covenant,  it  exhibits  the 
deep  hypocrisy  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  weak  credulity  of  the  in- 
ferior actors  in  the  drama  : — 

"Although  the  many  and  ample  testimonies  of  your  majesty's 
royal  favour  and  bounty  towards  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  by 
living  and  lasting  monuments,  to  hold  all  your  majesty's  good 
subjects,  and  us  most  of  all,  in  remembrance  of  that  duty  wliich 
we  owe  to  your  majesty,  our  great  benefactor,  never  by  any 
length  of  time  to  be  deleted  out  of  our  minds;  yet  when  we  re- 
member, even  of  conscience,  we  owe  honour  and  subjection  unto 
your  majesty  as  our  dread  sovereign,  as  well  in  your  majesty's 
absence  as  presence,  we  find  our  obligation  to  be  religious 
thereby  much  increased  :  and  therclbre  have  we  at  this  time,  in 
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all  our  consultations  and  conclusions,  of  which  some  have  been 
of  more  than  ordinary  weight  and  concernment,  in  answer  to 
certain  propositions  made  unto  us  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
houses  of  parliament  of  your  majesty's  kingdom  of  England, 
and  some  reverend  divines  assisting  them,  fixed  our  eyes  and 
thoughts  upon  your  majesty's  honour  and  happiness,  with  no 
other  and  no  less  intentit)n  than  if  we  had  been  honoured  by 
your  majesty's  royal  ]ierson  in  our  assembly.  And  in  like 
manner  have  given  such  instructions  to  some  ministtrs  and 
others  to  be  sent  unto  the  assembly  of  divines  now  in  England, 
as,  next  unto  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  religion,  may 
niost  serve  for  your  majesty's  preservation  and  the  peace  of  your 
kingdoms ;  concerning  which  the  commissioners  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  have  so  fully  expressed  their  humble  thoughts 
and  desires,  in  their  supplication  and  remonstrance  sent  unto 
your  majesty,  that  we  need  not  add  any  thing,  and  your  majesty's 
time  and  affairs  forbid  all  repetition."  We  do  only,  in  all  hu- 
mility, beseech  your  majesty  to  judge  of  us  and  our  proceedings 
by  the  nature  and  necessity  of  our  vocation,  and  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  the  word  of  God  for  our  direction,  and  not  by  uncer- 
tain rumours  and  ungrounded  reports  of  such  men  as  have  not 
the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  And  do  earnestly  pray  lo 
Ahiiighty  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  to  in- 
cline your  majesty's  heart  to  the  councils  of  truth  and  peace  ; 
lo  direct  your  government  for  the  good  of  your  people,  the 
punishment  of  malefactors,  and  praise  of  well-doers  ;  that  this 
fire  of  unnatural  and  unchristian  war  being  extinguished,  the 
people  of  God,  your  majesty's  good  subjects,  may  have  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  i." 

The  Assembly  sent  an  answer  "  to  the  declaration  of  the  ho- 
nourable Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  England,"  in  which  they 
name  and  recommend  the  commissioners  whom  they  had  sen"t 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  Long 
Parliament ;  "  with  commission  and  power  to  them,  or  any 
three  of  them,  whereof  two  shall  be  ministers,  to  repair  unto 
the  assembly  of  divines  and  others  of  the  church  of  England, 
now  silting  at  Westminster,  to  propound,  consult,  treat,  and 
conclude  with  them,  and  with  any  committees  deputed  by  the 
houses  of  parliament,  (if  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  honourable 
houses,  in  their  wisdom,  to  depute  any  for  that  end,)  in  all  such 
things  as  may  conduce  to  the  utier  extirjjation  of  popery,  pre- 
lacy, heresy,  schism,  superstition,  and  idolatry  ;  and  for  the 
settling  of  the  so-much-desired  union  of  this  whole  island  in 
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one  form  of  church  government,  one  confession  of  faith,  one 
common  catechism,  and  one  directory  for  the  worship  of  God, 
according  to  the  instructions  which  they  have  received,  or  shall 
receive,  from  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Edinburgh  from  time  to  time,  with  the  As- 
sembly's power,  for  that  end  ^" 

An  answer  was  prepared  and  signed  by  Johnston,  the  As- 
sembly's clerk,  "  to  the  right  reverend  the  assembly  of  divines 
in  the  church  of  England,"  to  whom  they  desired  "  to  stoop 
and  fall  down  in  the  dust  to  embrace  our  dearest  brethren  of 
England,  to  whom  we  are  tied  in  so  near  and  tender  relations" 
of  treason,  malice  domestic,  and  foreign  levy.  "  It  is  now  more 
than  evident,"  they  say,  "  to  all  the  kirks  of  Christ,  with  what 
implacable  fury  and  hellish  rage  the  blood-thirsty  papistrie,  as 
Babylon  without,  and  the  prelatical  faction,  the  children  of 
Edom  within,  having  adjoined  to  themselves  many  malignant 
adherents  of  time-serving  atheists,  haters  of  holiness,  rejectors 
of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  (to  whom  the  morning  light  of  reformation 
is  as  the  shadow  of  death,)  have  begun  to  swallow  up  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Lord,  and  are  not  easily  satisfied  with  making 

long  and  deep  furrows  on  our  backs This  cloud  shall 

speedily  pass  away,  and  a  fair  sunshine  sliall  appear  2."  John- 
ston wrote,  in  the  Assembly's  name,  "  to  the  reverend  their 
beloved  brethren,  ministers  in  the  church  of  England,"  in  reply 
to  their  letter  which  had  moved  the  Assembly  to  tears.  "  No 
wonder  that  Satan  doth  thus  rage  as  you  relate,  foreseeing  his 
casting  out:  no  wonder  he  stir  up  all  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience, and  kindle  their  unnatural  malice  against  the  children 
of  God  with  the  inspiration  of  their  hellish  fury  :  no  wonder  the 
spirit  of  antichrist  be  mad,  when  the  morsel,  half  swallowed 
down,  is  like  to  be  pulled  out  of  his  throat — the  fat  morsel,  of  the 
rich  revenues  of  England :  no  wonder  he  be  cruel  against  you, 
the  servants  of  Christ,  who  are  consuming  him  by  the  wrath  of 
the  Lord's  breath.  You  will  do  well  to  expect  no  mercy  if 
papists  and  prelates  prevail  over  you;  neither  desire  we  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  with  hopes  to  be  free  from  what  their  power  and 
malice  can  do  against  us :  for  they  will  not  do  to  us,  if  they 
get  the  upper  hand,  as  wc  have  done,  and  must  do,  if  God  bring 
them  low  again  under  us  as  they  were  before;  for  we  and  they 
are  led  by  the  contrary  spirits  of  Christ  and  antichrist:  We 
have  laboured,  and  nmst  labour,  for  their  conversion ;  but  they 
(except  in  so  far  as  God  shall  bridle  them)  will  not  rest  without 
our  destruction ;  for  their  fury  against  our  persons  is  much  more 
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fiery  than  our  zeal  is  fervent  against  their  abominations  ^" 
The  ^^•ords  of  this  letter  shew  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was 
working  strongly  in  the  Covenanters,  and  that  a  strong  spirit 
of  delusion  had  been  sent  ui)on  them  to  believe  a  lie,  when  they 
could  ascribe  such  works  of  the  flesh  as  they  were  then  prac-, 
tising  to  the  s])irit  of  Christ ;  and  this  delusion  is  still  further 
exhibited  in  their  ascribing  the  spirit  of  antichrist  to  their  op- 
ponents, who  were  performing  their  duty  to  God  and  the  king, 
and  assuming  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  directing  the  rebels 
to  extirpate  by  the  sword  his  own  institutions. 

The  last  act  of  this  Assembly  was  to  appoint  the  new  com- 
missiou,  which  ever  after  this  time  became  a  regular  and  con- 
stituted part  of  the  machinery  of  the  presbyterian  government. 
At  first  it  was  erected  for  political  purposes,  and  which  the 
chief  directors  of  public  affairs  found  then  a  convenient  instni- 
ment  for  preserving  the  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  concur- 
rence in  their  ojiposition  to  the  king.  Amongst  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  rebel  government  Argyle  is  named  as 
the  first  lay-elder  of  this,  and  always  of  every  future  commis- 
sion. Before  rising,  they  appointed  the  next  Assembly  to  meet 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  1644. 

The  convention  of  estates  ratified  the  league  and  covenant, 
and  on  the  24th  August  it  was  published  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh,  with  a  proclamation  at  the  same  time,  com- 
manding all  men,  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  upon  twenty-four  hours'  warning,  to  march  when 
and  where  they  should  be  appointed,  "  of  whatsoever  quality 
or  degree ;  and  shall  provide  themselves  with  forty  days'  pro- 
visions, and  with  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  warlike  provi- 
sion of  all  sorts,  in  the  most  substantious  manner ;"  and  this 
altogether  in  tlie  king's  name  against  himself!  Baillie  honestly 
acknowledges,  that  "  the  chief  aim  of  it  [the  covenant]  was 
for  the  propagation  of  our  church-discipline  to  England  and 
Ireland  "  The  proclamation  is  inserted  at  full  length  in  Spald- 
ing's Troubles,  and  it  entirely  runs  in  the  king's  name,  "  for 
the  defence  of  the  true  protestant  reformed  religion  in  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  kirk  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  kirks,  as  may  bring  the  kirk  of  God  in  both  king- 
doms to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion  and 
church-government."  This  proclamation  was  emitted  in  the 
king's  name,  to  raise  an  army  to  fight  against  himself,  "  under 
the  pain  to  be  esteemed  and  punished  as  enemies  to  religion 
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and  our  kingdom,  and  tlieir  whole  goods  to  be  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  the  public.  Given,  &c.  .  .  .  and  of  our  reign  the 
nineteenth  year  !" 

On  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  the  king  wrote  to  the  Scot- 
tish council, "  marvelling  that,  in  his  name,  they  had  proclaimed 
an  injunction  for  all  to  arm,  and  had  entered  in  a  covenant  with 
his  enemies,  without  his  advice  ^"  Spalding  gives  the  royal 
letter  itself,  wherein  the  king  commands  his  council  to  order, 
by  proclamation, "  that  no  such  oath  or  covenant  be  pressed 
upon  our  Scottish  subjects,  or  by  them  entered  into  with  any 

persons  in  name  of  our  houses  of  parliament and  this 

our  letter  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  to  all  good  subjects  not  to 
give  obedience  to  any  command  under  any  pretence,  from  what 
pretended  power  soever  to  the  contrary  hereof'  But  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  king's  letter  ;  the  chancellor  did  not  issue 
any  proclamation  intimating  the  king's  will ;  and  the  people 
were  perplexed,  not  knowing  how  to  act.  All  the  laws  and 
proclamations  ran  in  the  king's  name,  although  they  were  direct 
acts  of  rebellion  against  him  ;  and  the  rebels  having  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  royal 
authority  to  wield  its  fullpowers,instantly  visited  every  recusant 
with  summary  and  severe  vengeance.  Thus,  says  Spalding,"  are 
the  king's  whole  loyal  subjects  brought  daily  more  and  more 
under  subjection  and  slavery,  under  authority  or  warrant  from  the 
king."  The  act  of  Assembly  against  witches  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  a  dead  letter ;  for  the  same  author  says,  "  about  this 
time  many  witches  were  taken  .  .  in  Fife  .  ,  and  were  burnt 
to  death  2"!" 

On  the  2oth  of  August  tlie  convention  adjourned,  after  having 
appointed  a  jiermanent  committee,  with  lull  powers  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  estates.  On  the  30th,  Henderson,  Gillespie, 
Hatcher,  Nye,  and  lord  Maitland,  set  out  for  London,  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  and  signatures  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and 
the  other  commissioners  waited  till  they  heard  of  the  success 
of  the  former.  The  league  and  covenant  was  accepted  and 
signed  by  the  parliament  and  the  assembly,  as  it  was  found  to 
be  the  price  of  the  Scottish  alliance,  otherways  they  had  no 
great  affection  either  for  it  or  for  presbytery ;  and  liaillie  says, 
"  we  know  the  best  of  the  English  have  very  ill  will  to  employ 
our  aid,  and  the  smallest  hopes  they  got  of  subsisting  by  them- 
selves make  them  less  fond  of  us.  .  .  .  At  last  the  assembl}' 
of  divines  have  pet-mission  to  fall  on  the  question  of  church- 
government.    What  they  will  do  we  cannot  say.    Mr.  llender- 
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son's  ho]ies  are  not  great  of  their  conformity  to  us,  before  our 
army  be  in  England  i."  The  commission  of  the  kirk  and  the 
committee  of  estates,  jointly,  issued  a  proclamation,  as  soon  as 
llie  covenant  had  been  returned  signed  from  London,  ordering 
til  at  it  should  be  subscribed  and  sworn  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  "  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  as 
enemies  to  religion,  his  majesty's  honour,  and  the  peace  of  these 
kingdoms."  The  commission  sent  copies  of  the  solemn  league 
to  the  moderator  of  every  presbytery,  with  orders  to  cause  it  to 
be  read  and  explained  on  the  first  Sunday  after  it  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  to  oblige  all  men  and 
women,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to  swear  and  subscribe  it  in  every 
parish  church — the  minister  or  session-clerk  being  ordered  to 
sign  for  those  who  were  unable  to  write.  The  privy  council 
subscribed  the  league  and  covenant ;  but,  as  it  was  still  neces- 
sary for  Hamilton  and  his  brother  to  wear  the  mask,  they  re- 
fused to  sign  it,  and,  in  consequence,  an  order  for  thejconfisca- 
tion  of  their  estates  was  made,  but  never  put  in  force,  as  it  was 
merely  done  to  blind  the  king  to  their  treachery,  and  keep  up 
his  delusion  a  little  longer.  The  Hamiltons  then  pretended 
to  flee  for  safety  to  the  king's  head-quarters  ;  where,  when  he 
could  no  longer  shut  his  eyes  to  their  perfidy,  he  ordered  them 
under  aiTCst ;  for  they  engaged,  on  being  sent  to  Scotland,  to 
prevent  the  levy  of  an  army,  which  made  the  king  neglect  other 
means  of  hindering  it;  and  Lanark  actually  signed  the  warrant 
in  the  king's  name  authorising  the  estates  to  raise  an  army 
to  attack  the  king  as  if  for  his  own  defence  !  Through  the  con- 
nivance of  James  Cunningham,  one  of  the  king's  confidential 
servants,  Lanark  escaped,  and  immediately  joined  the  Scots 
commissioners  at  London,  which  shews  that  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  them  before  leaving  Scotland  2. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  the  levies  which  had  been 
ordered  by  the  estates  were  called  into  active  service,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  general 
David  Leslie  for  his  second  in  command  ;  and  in  the  end  of 
November  a  ship  of  war  brought  £50,000  in  specie  from  the 
Long  Parliament,  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  Scottish  auxili- 
aries. To  shew  their  zeal  in  the  cause,  the  commission  of  the 
Assembly  ordered  "  a  regiment  of  black  coals"  to  be  raised, 
and  obliged  every  minister  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the 
pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  furnish  a  soldier  properly 
equipped  and  provisioned  for  forty  days,  which  the  covenant- 

>  Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  103-4. 
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ing  ministers  readily  obeyed ;  but  the  episcopal  clergy  only 
did  so  under  the  terrors  of  martial  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  commission  also  appointed  a  national  fast  to  be  observed 
on  Sundatj,  the  7th  of  January  in  the  following  year,  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  army,  the  danger  of  religion,  the  sins  of  the 
land,  and  a  blessing  upon  the  commissioners'  labours  in 
England  ^  In  his  prison  reflections,  the  king  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  this  and  the  covenant, — "  The  presbyterian 
Scots  are  not  hired  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  auxiliaries  ;  nothing 
will  induce  them  to  engage  till  those  that  call  them  in  have 
pawned  their  souls  to  them  by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
where  many  engines  of  religious  and  fair  pretensions  are 
brought,  chiefly  to  batter  or  rase  episcopacy.  This  they  make 
the  grand  evil  spirit,  which,  with  some  other  imps  purposely 
added,  to  make  it  more  odious  and  terrible  to  the  vulgar,  must 
by  so  solemn  a  charm  and  exorcism  be  cast  out  of  this  church, 
after  more  than  a  thousand  years'  possession  here,  from  the 
first  plantation  of  Christianity  in  this  island,  and  an  universal 
prescription  of  time  and  practice  in  all  other  churches  since 
the  apostles'  times  till  this  last  century.  But  no  antiquity 
must  plead  for  it :  presbytery,  like  a  young  heir,  thinks  the 
father  hath  lived  long  enough  ;  and  impatient  not  to  be  in  the 
bishop's  chair  and  authority  (though  laymen  go  away  with 
the  revenues),  all  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  launch 
presbytery  in  England,  which  was  lately  buoyed  up  in  Scotland 
by  the  like  artifice  of  a  covenant  2." 

1(544. — Public  cEConomy  and  revolutions  never  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  it  generally  happens  that  the  people  suffer  greater 
oppressions  and  heavier  taxation  from  usurpers  than  from  the 
most  severe  of  their  lawful  governors.  The  covenanters  had 
now  two  considerable  armies  in  the  field,  one  in  Ireland  and 
the  other  in  the  north  of  England,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
impose  new  taxes  for  their  support.  Lord  Balmerino  pro- 
jected an  excise  scheme,  vi'hich  was  so  ill  received  that  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  surrounded  the  house  where  the  com- 
mittee sat,  in  a  riotoiis  manner,  and  threatened  to  tear  Balme- 
rino in  pieces  if  it  were  persisted  in.  The  committee  yielded 
for  the  present  to  the  mob,  until  the  convention  of  the  estates 
should  meet.  The  commission  of  the  Assembly  met  to  support 
the  committee  of  estates,  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  issued 
orders  to  the  other  ministers  to  preach  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing this  tax  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  maintenance  of 

•  Guthry's  Memoirs,  124.— Spalding's  Troubles,  177. 
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the  covenant ;  and  they  were  so  successful  tliat  when  the  con- 
vention of  estates  met  on  the  •25th  of  Jiuuiary,  the  excise  was 
imposed  without  a  nun-nnir  from  the  people,  and  the  act  was 
proclaimed  at  the  cross.  "  Wlijrefore  the  Cause  triumphed 
and  met  with  no  opposition  any  where  throughout  the  land, 
for  having  two  annies  they  became  so  formidable  that  all  men 
behoved  to  submit '."  Although  the  whole  kingdom  submitted 
to  Argyle's  usiu-pation,  yet  the  central  counties  and  the 
northern  parts  were  by  no  means  cordial  in  their  adherence, 
but  from  that  infatuation  which  pursued  all  the  king's  mea- 
sures, there  was  no  combination  among  the  loyalists,  and  al- 
though Montrose  did  at  last  succeed  in  convincing  the  king 
of  the  treachery  of  the  llamiltons,  and  in  obtaining  a  com- 
mission to  raise  the  loyalists,  yet  it  came  too  late,  and  all  his 
success  and  extraordinary  efforts  availed  nothing.  '^  Many 
of  the  ancient  nobility,"  says  Guthiy,  "  abhorred  the  course 
of  the  covenanters,  yet  that  was  no  discouragement  to  the 
others,  in  regard  they  had  not  such  followers  as  to  render  them 
capable  to  affront  it.  Which  fell  out  partly  through  the  giddi- 
ness of  the  times,  but  more  by  the  way  his  majesty  had  taken 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  at  which  time  he  did  recover 
from  divers  of  ihcm  their  hereditary  offices,  and  also  pressed 
them  to  quit  their  tithes  (which  formerly  had  kept  the  gentry 
in  a  dependence  upon  them),  whereby  they  were  so  weakened, 
that  now  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  them  (except  the 
chief  of  the  clans),  they  could  command  none  but  their  vassals. 
There  were  also  amongst  the  ministry,  who  disliked  their  way, 
yet,  for  fenY  of  sufferinff,  complied  therewith.  For  now  this 
new  modelled  commission  of  the  General  Assembly  (notwith- 
standing the  fair  professions  made  two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
fust  established  at  St.  Andrews),  assume  a  legislative  power^ 
and  enjoined  obedience  to  their  acts  sub  poena:  yea,  they  be- 
came so  tyrannical,  that  it  may  be  admired  how  so  much  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  (as  already  began  to  appear  amongst  them) 
could  lodge  in  the  breasts  of  churchmen,  who  pretended  to 
such  piety  as  did  Mr.  Douglas,  Dick,  Blair,  Cant,  and  some 
others,  who  overruled  the  commission  always,  there  being  no- 
thing but  the  worst  they  could  do  to  be  expected  by  any  that 
should  happen  in  the  least  to  oppose  them.  This  prevailed 
upon  men  to  submit  for  eschewing  persecution  2." 

On  the  7th  of  January,  the  fast,  which  the  commission  had 
imposed,  was  held  \\\\\\  great  preciseness  and  gloomy  austerity 
by  the  covenanting  ministers.     And  at  Aberdeen,  albeit  the 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  126.  -  Ibid.  128, 
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people  cordially  haled  the  covenant,  honest  Spalding  says, 
"  the  minister  went  not  out  of  the  pulpit  whilst  the  people 
reconvened  to  the  afternoon  sermon,  ....  and  no  blessing 
was  said  after  the  forenoon's  sermon  upon  Sunday  whilst  first 
the  afternoon's  preaching  was  done,  and  so  one  blessing  served 
for  both  sermons.  The  covenant  was  read  out  upon  Sunday, 
declaring  and  exponing  the  same  no  ways  to  be  against  the 
king,  but  against  the  papists  about  him^" 

"  So  all  went  well  with  the  cause ;"  and  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  who  was  no  fighting  man,  returned  from  the  army  in 
England,  and  reported  its  state  and  good  affection  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  and  the  commission  of  Assembly,  which  now 
claimed  a  co-ordinate  authority.  Guthry  says,  "  Thus  all 
things  were  quieted  at  home,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  were  very  jovial 
at  Edinbin-gh  ;"  but  their  jollity  was  soon  marred  by  news  of 
the  advance  of  the  marquis  of  Hunlly  and  some  of  the  loyalists 
of  the  north.  The  two  co-ordinate  powers  of  church  and  state 
took  each  their  own  method  of  dealing  with  this  unwelcome 
intruder.  The  commission  immediately  excomnumicated  the 
loyal  Hnntly,  with  James  Kennedy,  his  secretary,  and  fouj- 
of  his  chief  supporters,  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum,  and  his  brother 
Robert,  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Haddo,  and  Thomas  Hay,  his  servant, 
and  the  lairds  of  Skene  and  Tipperty.  John  Adamson  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication,  and 
the  commission  ordained  that  it  should  be  proclaimed  iVom 
every  pulpit  in  the  kingdom  under  their  control.  Montrose 
also,  who  had  erected  the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries,  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  commission  on  the  2Gth  of  April.  On 
this  appearance  of  danger  from  the  loyalists,  the  committee 
ordered  anew  levy  to  be  made  of  every  eighth  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Callender,  who,  having  dispersed  the  few  men  whom  Mon- 
trose was  able  to  collect  in  the  south,  marched  into  England 
and  united  his  forces  to  those  under  the  earl  of  Lcvcn  at  New- 
castle. About  this  lime  the  loyal  peers  of  England  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Scottish  peers  who  were  attending  tlieir  army, — 
"  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
done  our  duties,  and  not  sat  still  whilst  our  brethren  of  Scot- 
land were  transjiorted  with  a  dangerous  and  fatal  misunder- 
standing, that  tlie  resolution  now  taken  among  them  for  an 
expedition  into  England  is  agreeable  to  their  obligations  by  the 
late  treaty,  and  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  this  kingdom  ex- 

1  History  of  the  Troubles,  ii.  179. 
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pressed  by  the  two  houses  of  ]iarlianiciit,  we  liavc  thought  it 
necessary  to  let  your  lordships  know,  that  if  we  had  dissented 

from  that  act,  it  could  never  have  been  made  a  law 

And  we  do  conjure  your  lordships,  by  our  common  allegiance 
and  subjection  under  our  gracious  sovereign,  by  tlie  amily  and 
aftbction  between  the  two  nations,  by  the  treaty  of  pacification 
(^vhich  by  any  such  act  is  absolutely  dissolved),  and  by  all 
obligations,  both  diviue  and  human,  which  can  preserve  i)eace 
ui)on  earth,  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  so  much  christian  blood,  and  the  confusion  and 
desolation  which  must  follow  the  unjust  invasion  of  this 
kingdom,  which  we  (and  we  are  confident  all  true  Englishmen) 
nuist  interpret  as  a  design  of  conquest,  and  to  impose  new  laws 
upon  us ;  and  therefore  your  lordships  may  be  assured  we 
shall  not  so  far  forget  our  own  interest  and  the  honour  of  our 
nation  as  not  to  expose  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  just  and 
necessary  defence  of  this  kingdom.  But  if  your  lordships  in 
truth  have  any  doubts  and  apprehensions  that  there  is  now,  or 
hereafter  may  be,  a  purpose  to  infringe  your  laws  or  liberties 
from  any  attempt  of  this  kingdom,  we  do  engage  our  honours 
to  your  lordships  to  be  ourselves  most  religious  observers  of  the 
act  of  pacification  ;  and  if  the  breach  and  violation  do  not 
first  begin  within  tliat  kingdom  we  are  confident  you  shall 
never  have  cause  to  complain  of  this  ^" 

Sjialding  was  never  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
answer  was  returned  to  this  "  witty  letter ;"  but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  its  "  good  and  godly  counsel"  was  never  followed. 
Refusing  to  sign  ths  covenant  was  the  point  at  which  persecu- 
tion commenced,  and  many  worthy  confessors  had  to  leave 
houses,  brethren,  wives,  children,  and  lands,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  the  gospel,  when  called  on  to  sign  a  document  de- 
vised by  Jesuits  under  pretence  of  doing  God  service,  but 
which,  in  reality,  upi'ooted  every  fixed  principle  upon  which 
society  is  based,  prevailed  for  the  time  against  God's  church, 
and  deluged  the  three  kingdoms  with  their  best  blood.  Among 
many  patient  sufferers  was  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Corse,  the  son  of 
bishop  Patrick  Forbes.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  had  conveyed  the  house  in  which  ho 
lived  to  his  successors  in  the  chair  of  divinity  for  ever  ;  but  not 
contemplating  any  such  revolution  as  then  took  place,  he  had 
neglected  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  secure 
his  own  life  rent  interest  in  the  property.  He  was  accordingly 
summarily  ejected  from  the  house  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
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the  college,  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  covenant,  and  had  to  give 
it  up  to  his  successor,  a  Mr.  William  Douglas,  minister  of 
Forgue,  who  had  apostatised  with  the  times.  On  the  4th  of  April 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  own  house  and  office,  and  as  no 
peace  remained  for  him  or  for  any  of  his  principles,  he  went  to 
Holland  "  to  remain  in  thir  dolorous  days^." 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of 
May  ;  but  there  was  no  commissioner  appeared  to  represent 
the  king.  The  members  elected  James  Bonar,  minister  of 
MonygafT,  in  the  stewartry  of  Galloway,  to  be  their  modera- 
tor. The  absence  of  the  king's  representative  did  not  prevent 
the  business  from  proceeding ;  and  on  the  second  session  a 
letter  was  received  "  from  the  presbytery  with  the  army  in 
England,"  in  which,  after  salutation,  they  say,  the  Lord  "  hath 
by  his  own  power  scattered  before  us  the  great  popish  army, 
and  much  diminished  the  number  thereof,  so  that  they  do  not 

now  appear  against  us  in  the  field The  city  of 

York,  wherein  a  swarm  of  obstinate  papists  have  taken  sanc- 
tuary, is  blocked  up Our  souls  abhor  the  treacherous 

attempts  of  our  disnatured  countrymen  that  have  endeavoured 
to  make  their  native  kingdom  a  seat  of  war,  and  our  bowels 
within  us  are  moved  to  think  upon  the  main  mischiefs,  if  not 
timeously  prevented,  that  may  follow  upon  the  unnatural  war 
there^."  This  letter  is  dated  Middlethorpe,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
it  shews  the  spirit  of  strong  delusion  which  made  them  believe 
a  lie  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  call  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  were  true  to  their  sovereign,  papists 
and  Amorites,  so  as  to  alter  the  view  of  the  war  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar.  To  this  letter  the  Assembly  reply — "  That 
sanctuary  your  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  your  God  hath 
taken,  shall  not  save  them there  is  a  time  for  every  pur- 
pose under  heaven,  and  the  cup  of  the  Jmorites  must  be  filled ; 
which  being  now  full  of  every  abomination,  yea,  of  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  the  cry  whereof  cannot  but  be  heard  in  heaven 
and  answered  on  earth,  presageth  no  less  to  us,  than  that  the 
Lord's  time  of  his  deliverance  of  his  own,  and  destruction  of  his 

enemies,  drawcth  near These  hap])y  beginnings  of  the 

Lord's  scattering  our  unnatural  enemies  in  the  north  gives  us 
confidence  of  his  assistance  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  against 
these  that  assault  us  in  the  south.  .  .  :  .  It  is  our  part  to  blow 
he  trumpet  to  give  warning  to  the  people,  and  to  rouse  them 
from  that  fearful  condition  which  threatencth  so  much  desertion. 
And  to  this  end  we  have  enjoined  a  solemn  fast that  if 
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ihc  Lord  please  you  may  join  witli  us  there  in  that  action. 
AVc  liave  set  down  an  order  to  be  kept  hereafter  lor  sending 
ministers  into  the  army^" 

A  ]ictition  was  received  from  "  the  distressed  christians  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,"  craving  them  to  continue  to  send  two 
ministers  quarterly  to  them,  "  to  build  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David  among  them  ;"  and  complaining  "  of  the  odious  asper- 
sions of  sedition,  combination  against  the  king,  and  overthrow 
of  municipal  laws,  &c.,  wherewith  t'he  covenant  was  branded^," 
It  does  not  ap])ear  that  the  Assembly  returned  any  answer  to 
this  petition.  The  excommunications  denounced  by  the  com- 
niission  against  Montrose  and  the  other  loyalists  were  ap- 
])roved,  and  the  presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  any  of  them 
resided  were  ordered  to  proceed  against  them  with  the  highest 
censures.  In  particular  an  act  was  framed  ordering  the  loyal 
Scottish  noblemen,  who  had  subscribed  a  declaration  of 
adhesion  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  to  be  excommunicated,  and  not 
to  be  relaxed  even  in  the  last  extremity.  This  declaration 
they  declared  "  to  be  a  perfidious  band  and  an  unnatural  con- 
federacy to  bring  this  kirk  and  kingdom  to  confusion  ;  and  to 
be  full  of  blasphemies  against  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant of  the  three  kingdoms,  of  vile  aspersions  of  treason, 
rebellion,  and  sedition,  most  falsely  and  impudently  imputed 
to  the  estates,  and  the  most  faithful  loyal  subjects  of  these 
kingdoms  ....  and  therefore  gives  power  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  this  Assembly,  appointed  for  the  public  affairs,  to 
proceed  against  them  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 

luiless and  when  the  sentence  shall  be  pronounced, 

discharges  presbyteries  or  synods  to  relax  any  from  the 
sentence,  without  the  advice  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  their 
commissioners,  nisi  in  extremis.  And  in  respect  of  the  atrocity 
of  this  fact,  the  Assembly,  in  all  humility,  do  seriously  recom- 
mend to  the  right  honourable  the  estates  of  parliament  to  take 
such  course,  as  the  persons  that  shall  be  found  guilty  may  be 
exemplarily  punished  according  to  the  merit  of  so  unnatural 
and  impious  an  offence :  and  that  some  public  note  of  ignominy 
be  put  upon  the  declaration  and  band  itself'^." 

An  act  of  exconmiunication  was  also  passed  against  the 
nortliei-n  loyalists,  whom  they  denominate  rebels  and  traitors, 
and  impious  blasphemers  of  the  covenant,  and  they  were  not  to 
be  absolved  nisi  in  extremis.  Ministers  were  ordained  to  pre- 
sent all  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  covenant,  svhom 

»  Johnston's  Collection  of  Acts,  224,  226.  -  Ibid.  21 J-217. 
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they  style  malignants,  to  the  presbyteries  that  they  might  be 
excommunicated,  or  at  least  compelled  to  do  penance  on  the 
cutty  stool ' ,  The  Assembly  also  wrote  a  long  Latin  letter  to 
their  brethren  in  the  Netherlands,  thanking  them  for  the 
supplies  of  ammunition  that  they  had  sent  to  the  covenanters 
in  Ireland,  and  the  sympathy  which  they  had  expressed  for 
their  brethren  here  and  in  England'^.  The  Assembly  received 
a  letter  from  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  London,  giving  au 
account  of  the  progress  which  the  Westminster  Assembly 
were  making  towards  uniformity  of  religion  with  the  Scottish 
kirks ;  and  also  one  from  the  divines  themselves,  "  pouring 
out  their  hearts  into  the  Assembly's  bosom  with  sorrow  at  the 
melancholy  situation  of  that  nation,  gratefully  acknowledging 
our  sympathy  with  them,  and  fervently  soliciting  a  continuation 
of  the  same  ^."  After  reconstructing  the  commission,  and  pass- 
ing some  other  acts  of  no  great  importance,  they  appointed  the 
next  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May  in  the 
year  1645,  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  dissolved  the  meeting  on 
the  4th  of  June,  and  remitted  all  affairs  to  the  commission,  in 
which  Argyle,  the  dictator,  was  a  principal  member. 

In  consequence  of  Charles's  unfortunate  concession  of  per- 
petuity to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  had  no  means  of  procuring 
one  that  would  reconstruct  the  disjointed  materials  of  the 
commonwealth ;  he  therefore  adopted  the  expedient  of  sum- 
moning the  pai'liament  to  leave  Westminster  and  to  meet  atOx- 
.  ford,  at  the  same  time  promising  a  free  pardon  to  all  of  the  Long 
Parliament  who  should  come  there.  Many  of  the  peers  and 
a  few  of  the  commons  obeyed  the  summons,  assembled  there, 
and  made  many  specious  promises  and  professions  of  loyalty. 
These  composed  and  forwarded  the  letter,  extracts  from  which 
have  already  been  given,  to  the  Scottish  council  and  "  conser- 
vators of  the  peace."  Yet,  says  Guthry*,  "it  was  publicly 
talked  here  [Edinburgh]  that  those  who  came  to  Oxford  upon 
his  majesty's  summons  meant  not  to  be  very  faithful  unto  him, 
but  rather  (by  that  stratagem)  to  do  those  whom  they  had  de- 
serted at  Westminster  better  service  than  they  could  have  done 
being  with  them,  by  advising  his  majesty  to  courses  which 
tended  to  his  ruin.  Whether  there  was  a  reason  or  not  for  this 
construction  I  leave  undetermined ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as 
the  leaving  Westminster  and  coming  thither  procured  them 
such  trust,  that  his  majesty  was  led  by  their  counsels ;  so  his 


'  Johnston's  Collections,  220.  "  Ibid.  139.  ^  Ibid.  247.— 
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affairs  did  thcreartcr  more  and  more  miscarry ;  and  his  most 
secret  projects  came  to  be  understood  by  his  enemies.  Whereof 
the  most  loyal  and  gallant  llulliven  did  often  warn  his  majesty, 
but  conld  not  get  it  remedied." 

On  the  4tii  of  Junk,  the  convention,  which  the  leading  co- 
venanters now  turned  into  a  parliament,  sat  down  at  Edinburgh, 
and  it  was  opened  by  a  sermon  by  Andrew  Cant,  minister  of 
Aberdeen,  from  St.  John  v.  22,  23.  The  principal  drift  of  his 
sermon  was  to  state  an  opposition  between  king  Jesus  and  king 
Charles,  and  on  that  account  to  press  resistance  to  the  latter 
for  the  interest  of  the  former.  This,  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  was 
preaching  to  the  times  without  regard  to  the  Scripture,  and 
shews  what  sense  these  men  had  of  the  pretended  oath  in 
iheir  covenant  to  defend  the  king's  person  ^"  The  cail  of 
Lauderdale  was  elected  president,  but  there  was  no  represen- 
tative of  the  king.  On  Friday,  the  12th,  a  despatch  was  read 
from  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  president  of  the  committee  of  the 
army  at  York,  to  inform  the  house  of  the  victory  that  the  rebels 
had  obtained  over  the  king's  forces  at  Marston-Moor  in  York- 
shire. He  earnestly  desired  the  parliament  to  give  public 
thanks  for  the  success  which  had  attended  the  principles  of  the 
covenant ;  and  the  house  ordained  this  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
commission  of  the  Assembly,  and  desired  them  to  appoint  a 
general  thanksgiving.  On  the  18th  of  July,  the  earl  of  Lanerk, 
who  had  now  openly  joined  the  rebels,  presented  a  petition 
against  those  friends  of  the  king  who  still  enjoyed  piiblic 
offices,  as  usurpers,  against  sir  James  Galloway  for  usurping 
the  office  of  secretary,  and  against  sir  Robert  Spottiswood, 
"  now  using  the  said  office  at  court,  ever  since  the  petitioner's 
restraint  at  Oxford,  at  which  time  his  majesty  required  the  said 
signet  from  the  petiticiicrs,  who  delivered  it  to  the  lord  Digby 
and  sir  Edward  Nicholas.  He  desires  the  house  to  take  to 
their  consideration  the  deserved  punishment  of  the  two  usur- 
])ers  contrary  to  two  acts  of  parliament;  and  by  that  act  they 
would  declare  his  office  and  place  of  secretary  to  be  free  of 
any  prejudice  by  the  usurpation  of  these  enemies  to  their 
country  2."  On  the  22d  of  Jidy  an  act  of  forfaultry  was  passed 
on  the  motion  of  the  ungrateful  lord  Balmerino,  against  the 
earls  of  Crawford,  Carnwath,  Forlhe,  and  lord  Ythan,  as 
"  public  enemies  to  their  country,  invaders  of  it,  and  for  adjoin- 
ing themselves  and  assisting  the  popish  and  malignant  party." 
They  were  also  declaied  to  be  "  guilty  of  high  treason  and 

>  Skinner's  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  379.— Guthry's  Memoirs,  137. 
2  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  165-225. 
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punishable  at  the  arbitrcment  of  the  parliament,  which  de- 
clared them  "  traitors  to  their  religion  and  country,  and  per- 
fidious breakers  of  their  national  covenant ;  and  all  their 
bands  and  heritages,  goods  moveable  and  immoveable,  to  be 
from  henceforth  forfaulted  and  belong  to  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  to  pay  the  public  debts^"  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  method  of  making  war  maintain  war  which  was 
reduced  to  a  system  by  the  revolutionary  government  of  France. 
But  the  doctrine  here  propounded  was  an  inversion  of  the 
general  and  natural  order  of  nature  ;  for  as  there  can  be  no 
civil  authority  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  crown,  as  its  authority  is  derived  from  God,  so  there  can 
be  no  treason  against  parliament,  but  only  against  the  king, 
who  represents  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all  power.  Those  who 
offeud  against  the  parliament  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, but  not  of  treason ;  for  the  jDarliament  cannot  meet 
without  the  royal  warrant,  of  the  power  of  which  in  the  case 
now  before  us,  Charles  had  culpably  suffered  himself  to  be  de- 
prived by  his  senseless  system  of  concession. 

The  parliament  passed  an  act  to  discharge  all  ministers,  as 
the  titulars  of  benefices  annexed  to  them,  from  exercising 
patronage  ;  but  transferred  these  rights  to  the  presbytery.  And 
the  act  of  the  Assembly  which  condemned  the  loyal  band  and 
declaration  published  at  Oxford,  and  their  excommunication 
of  the  loyal  noblemen,  was  ratified,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  and  put  some  public  mark  of  infamy  on  the 
band  and  declaration ;  and  they  voted  all  invaders  of  tlie  country, 
that  is,  those  who  declared  for  the  king,  to  be  guilty  of  treason, 
and  to  suffer  the  highest  pains  of  it.  On  the  27th  of  July,  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  required  a  mark  of  infamy 
to  be  put  on  the  Oxford  band  and  declaration,  was  ratified, 
and  "  ordained  all  the  subscribers  of  that  wicked  and  damna- 
ble piece  to  be  persecuted  as  traitors  to  their  country,  by  the 
committee  of  estates ;  and  to  the  end  that  some  mark  of  in- 
famy may  be  put  upon  the  said  declaration,  ordains  the  copy 
of  the  same  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  at  the 
cross  at  Edinburgh."  An  act  was  also  passed  for  "uplifting 
of  pecuniary  fines  of  whoremongers,  drunkards,  swearers,  &c. 
to  be  applied  to  pious  uses^  .'"  This  source  of  revenue,  insti- 
tuted by  the  rigidly  righteous  professors  of  covenanting  reli- 
gion, reminds  one  of  the  book  called  "  The  Tax  of  the  Apostolic 
Chancery,"  which  contains  the  list  of  the  prices  at  which  the 
crimes  of  adultery,  fornication,  &c.  may  be  allowed  to  be  com- 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  pp.  232,  235,  239.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  230,  232,  236. 
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milted  or  afterwards  commuted,  set  forth  by  the  pope's  au- 
thority, and  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  papal  revenue. 
Sin  was,  therelore,  encouraged  by  the  covenanters  as  well  as 
by  the  pope  in  order  to  fill  the  public  coffers. 

On  Monday,  the  'iOth  of  July,  the  present  parliament  was 
declared  "  current,"  and  therefore  the  house  unanimously  ad- 
journed till  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  without  i)reiudice  to 
the  committee  of  estates  to  assemble  the  house  earlier  if  they 
find  reason  for  it.  And  in  that  spiritual  delusion  under  which 
the  whole  country  was  labouring,  "  the  lord  chancellor  closed 
up  this  session  with  a  pretty  and  eloquent  speech,  rendering 
the  Almighty  most  hearty  thanks  and  honour  for  the  peaceable 
meeting,  and  unanimity  in  the  maintenance  of  his  cause  ;  en- 
treating the  whole  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  stand  fast  togetlier 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  truth,  honour  of  the  king,  and  well 
of  his  realms,  now  all  in  fire  of  combustion  by  the  treacherous 
practices  of  papists,  atheists,  and  malignants^  [that  is,  church- 
men and  loyal  subjects,]  against  religion,  and  the  subject's 
liberty  settled  by  law.  He  wished  every  one  to  fetch  water 
with  him  to  help  to  extinguish  the  fury  of  this  flame,  and  not 
oil  to  nourish  it ;  and,  lastly,  besought  the  great  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  who,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  did  govern  the  actions  of  men,  to  preserve  from  danger 
the  king's  person,  to  establish  peace  and  truth  in  all  his  domi- 
nions, and  to  remove  the  crying  sins  of  the  land,  which  was  the 
cause  of  so  heavy  an  indignation  upon  it !  ^" 

The  lord  Had  do,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  earl 
of  Aberdeen,  was  arrested  at  Aberdeen,  and  sent,  with  his  con- 
fidential servant,  John  Logic,  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were 
tried,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  on  three  counts:  1st,  for 
having  taken  prisoners  several  influential  Covenanters ;  2d, 
for  joining  with  the  marquis  of  Huntly;  and,  3d,  for  several  other 
alleged  crimes.  For  the  first  he  justified  himself,  inasmuch  as 
the  parties  "  were  avowed  incendiaries  against  the  king,  fac- 
tious and  seditious  persons  ;  and,  2d,  he  was  dutifully  serving 
the  king  against  his  enemies.  Lord  Haddo  and  Logic  were 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  ;  and,  although  the  earl  Marshall 
exerted  himself  much  to  save  their  lives,  "  he  came  no  speed, 
through  the  malice  of  the  kirk.'''  They  were  brought  to  the 
scaffold  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  were  tormented  in  their 
last  moments  by  the  fanatical  ministers,  who  desired  Haddo 
to  confess  his  sins  before  God,  and  to  trust  in  His  mercy.  He 
answered,  that  he  humbly  confessed  he  was  a  great  sinner  be- 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  ii.  24.). 
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fore  God,  but  liopccl  for  salvation  through  Christ ;  on  which 
one  of  the  ministers  proclaimed  that  he  acknowledged  his  guilt 
of  rising  in  arms  against  the  country.  But  he  answered,  "  Not 
so ;  I  confessed  myself  a  great  sinner  before  God,  but  I  never 
transgressed  against  the  country,  but  onlj  against  such  as  were 
disloyal  subjects  to  the  king."  "  Then  the  whole  of  the  mini- 
sters railed  out  pitifully  against  him,  which  he  patiently  be- 
held, and  desired  to  be  relaxed  from  excommunication."  This 
had  been  forbidden,  nisi  in  extremis,  by  fhe  Assembly ;  but^ 
after  much  consultation,  "  the  ministers,  with  some  little 
grudge,  gi-anted  the  same,  and  loosed  him  upon  the  scaffold 
li'om  this  sentence."  A  herald  then  proclaimed  to  the  specta- 
tors, "  1.  The  parliament  has  found  thee,  sir  John  Gordon,  of 
Haddo,  worthy  of  death,  and  thy  head  to  be  strucken  from  thy 
shoulders;  and, 2d, declares  thee  a  villain  and  traitor  to  the  king 
and  to  the  country,  and  iherelbre  I  here  ryve  [tear]  thy  arms 
in  thy  ain  face."  He  commended  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  six 
children  to  the  king's  protection,  "  for  whose  sake  I  die  this 
day."  He  was  "  borne  down  by  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
the  marquis  of  Argyle,  lord  Balmc  ino,  and  the  kirk,  because 
he  would  not  subsci'ibe  the  covenant,  but  stoutly  followed  the 
king,  and  died  a  good  protestant^." 

Men  now  were  publicly  executed  by  the  rebel  committee  of 
estates  for  their  loyalty  to  the  king;  and,  what  shewed  the  cun- 
ning and  hypocrisy  of  the  times,  in  the  name  of  the  king ! — 
Soon  after  the  murder  of  Haddo,  and  his  friend  captain  Logic, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Logan,  in  Dumfries-shire,  was  also  beheaded 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  crime  of  having  befriended 
Montrose  in  his  unfortunate  diversion  in  favour  of  the  king. 
The  earl  of  Crawford  was  forfaulted,  and  his  title  transferred 
to  the  earl  of  Lindsay ;  and  generals  Rulhven  and  King  were 
also  forfaulted.  These  severities  made  the  chivalrous  adven- 
tures of  Montrose,  in  disguise,  through  the  covenanting  coun- 
ties, most  alarming  and  dangerous,  till  he  reached  TilUbelton 
House,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills  2.  It  is  lamentable  to 
reflect  on  the  misplaced  affection  which  the  king  maintained  to 
the  last  for  the  most  genuine  hypocrite  of  the  times,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton;  and  the  prejudice  which,  \\\i  to  the  same  point,  liad 
kept  him  from  listening  to  the  honest  and  patriotic  advice  of  a 
man  who  shewed  his  loyalty  and  love  of  country  by  actions  and 

'    Spalding's  Troubles,  ii.  250. 
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not  by  words.  Such  terror  did  the  name  of  the  gallant  Graham 
carry  in  it  to  Argylc  and  the  ullicr  rcbul  chiefs,  that  large  rewards 
were  offered  to  any  assassin  who  would  undertake  to  disi)atch 
him;  and  several  inlanious  wretches  were  permitted  to  take 
commissions  in  his  army  for  the  facility  it  afforded  of  accom- 
plishing their  detestable  design—"  but  providence  disappointed 
tliatploti."  ^^ 

The  COMMISSION  of  Assembly  excommunicated  colonel  Na- 
thaniel Gordon,  and  appointed  a  fast  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  in  their  armies  both  at  home  and  in  England, 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  October,  and  the  Wednesday  following, 
for  success  against  Montrose— the  slowness  of  ongoing  in  the 
work  of  our  reformation— the  grievous  sins  of  our  army  under  the 
marquis  of  Argyle— the  rupture  betwixt  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects—some miscontentment  among  the  ministers  themselves — 
and  the  innocent  blood  and  grievous  oppression  of  the  land. 
But,  says  honest  Si)alding, "  there  was  no  word  of  fasting  and 
praying  (as  most  justly  we  should)  for  inbringing  of  change  and 
alteration  both  in  church  and  policy  against  established  law 
and  the  king's  royal  authority,  and  compelling  him,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  yield  to  our  Scottish  opinions  2."  This  hypocritical 
fast  was  made  the  more  joyful,  by  the  news,  received  a  little  be- 
fore, of  the  success  of  the  rebels  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
capture  of  Newcastle,  in  which  were  found  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
the  lords  Maxwell  and  Rae,  Mr.  Oglevie,  of  Powry,  and  Dr- 
Wish  art,  Montrose's  biographer,  who  were  all  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  lodged  in  the  common  jail.  The  jjresbyterian  mini- 
sters urged  the  committee  with  great  vehemence  to  behead 
Crawford  immediately ;  but  a  plurality  of  voices  carried  his  re- 
spite against  the  covenanted  brethren,  who,  true  to  the  cove- 
nant, were  clamorous  for  his  blood 3. 

The  gallantry  and  successes  of  Montrose  created  a  reaction 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  ministers,  and  some  who  had  been 
most  fiery  and  zealous  became  lukewarm  and  indiii'erent.  The 
commission  were  mightily  alarmed  at  this  defection  amongst 
the  brethren,  and,  in  order  to  terrify  others,  they  formally  de- 
posed Mr.  Halliburton,  minister  of  Perth,  and  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Auchterarder,  for  the  crime  of  having  conversed  with  Mon- 
trose. At  the  same  time  they  again  ordained  a  fast  to  be 
universally  observed  upon  the  first  Sunday  of  January  in  the 
ensuing  year.  The  commission  also  issued  summonses  to  the 
several  presbyteries  to  send  representatives  to  Edinburgh  to  a 

'  Guthry's  ]Memoirs,  132.  -  Spalding's  Troubles,  ii.  279. 
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General  Assembly,  which  they  appointed  to  meet  on  the  22d 
of  January,  concerning  the  state  of  the  reformation. 

Throughout  all  history  we  invariably  find  that  rebellions 
and  revolutions  have  been  more  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
unreasonable  licentiousness  of  the  people  than  by  the  tyranny 
or  mal-administration  of  the  prince.  And  this  is  remarkably 
verified  in  the  mild  family  of  the  Stuarts,  but  in  particular  in 
Charles  I.  He  courted  the  presbyterians, indulged  them  in  Eng- 
land, and  established  them  in  Scotland ;  and  he  conceded  his 
whole  power  and  prerogative  to  them,  to  conciliate  and  satisfy 
their  jealousies ;  but  they  were  never  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
crown  sat  on  his  head,  and  his  head  on  his  shoulders.  Out  of  a 
mistaken  clemency,  Charles  suffered  faction  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand till  it  embraced  the  whole  government,  and  really  and 
truly  exercised  that  tyranny  over  the  people  which  they 
only  pretended  to  be  afraid  that  the  king  would  practice.  Con- 
cession was  like  the  letting  out  of  water  ;  the  more  he  conceded 
the  higher  the  puritans  and  covenanters  rose  in  their  demands, 
and  he  went  on  still  conceding,  till  at  last  they  left  him  nothing 
farther  to  concede  but  his  head.  If  princes  would  be  taught 
by  the  errors  of  their  predecessors,  they  could  not  adopt  a  pre- 
cedent more  pregnant  with  example  than  that  of  this  mild  and 
gentle  prince  ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  conceded  away  his  whole 
j30wer  to  Argyle  and  the  faction,  against  whose,  treachery  his 
own  father  warned  him,  and  had,  as  "  a  contented  king 
left  a  contented  people,"  than  they  used  that  power  which  they 
had  wrung  from  him,  and  in  his  own  name,  too,  against  him- 
self. Hypocrisy  was  one  of  the  reigning  sins  of  the  time ; 
and  while  the  covenanters  wielded  the  whole  powers  of  the 
government  against  the  king,  they  ever  protested  that  it  was 
to  support  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  spoke  the  language 
of  ultra-loyalty,  and  with  the  utmost  effrontery  even  called 
God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  and  the  false- 
hoods which  they  were  constantly  uttering. 

Public  men  were  guilty  of  betraying  the  king  in  secret  whilst 
they  pretended  to  serve  him  outwardly ;  and  it  was  Charles's  un- 
fortunate disposition  to  shut  his  eyes  to  that  treachery  which  was 
in  every  department  of  his  government,  and  even  in  his  house- 
hold. None  were  more  deeply  implicated  in  the  treachery  and 
ingratitude  of  the  time  than  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  his 
brother  the  earl  of  Lanerk.  Hamilton  would  be  great,  and 
was  ambitious,  but  was  deficient  of  that  personal  courage  and 
ability  which  attend  ambition,  and  consequently  he  allowed 
Argyle,  the  abler  villain,  to  secure  and  enjoy  tlic  whole  real 
power  of  the  government,  whilst  he  solaced  himself  with  future 
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visions  of  royalty.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  contrast 
betwixt  the  mild,  conciliating,  and  conceding  government  of 
Charles,  and  the  vigorous,  severe,  and  grasping  tyranny  of  tlie 
committee  of  estates  ;  the  })aternal  government  of  the  bishops, 
with  the  inquisitorial  andarbitrary  despotism  of  the  commission 
of  the  Assembly.  The  commission  of  Assembly  was  erected 
for  a  political  convenience,  of  wliich  Argyle's  name  always 
appears  as  one  of  the  members ;  its  adaptation  to  his  purpose 
was  admirable,  for  he  could  thereby  wield  the  power  of  both  the 
church  and  state.  Whilst  he  exercised  a  tyrannical  power 
over  the  people  through  the  committee  of  estates,  he  backed 
all  their  temporal  proceedings  by  the  terrors,  the  pains,  and  the 
penalties  of  excommimication,  through  the  commission,  which 
were  not  to  be  relaxed,  no  not  even  in  the  hour  of  death. 

It  was  the  universal  murmur  in  the  beginning  of  Charles's 
reign  that  he  attempted  to  impose  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England  upon  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
which  was  made  the  ostensible  foundation  of  the  rebellion  ; 
but  now,  when  the  presbyterians  had  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the 
vow  of  their  covenant  of  extirpating  the  church,  their  ^•ery  first 
effort  was  to  force,  by  the  sivord,\\\e\x  covenant,  their  discipline, 
and  their  directory  for  worship,  upon  the  kingdom  of  England. 
It  was  made  the  price  of  their  military  assistance.  In  a  circular 
letter  which  the  commission  published,  entitled  "  A  necessary 
Wanaing  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,"  the  enemies 
of  religion  are  declared  to  be  "  of  three  sorts, — papists,  sepa- 
ratists, and  malignants ;"  the  latter  was  the  appellation  which 
Avas  fixed  upon  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  episcopal 
church,  and  one  of  their  popular  authors  says,  "  the  crying  sins 
of  the  land,  which  we  should  confess  with  sorrow  before  the 
Lord,  are,  that  the  graceless  prelates  and  curates  are  not  hung 
up  before  the  sun ;  and  that  men  should  be  so  godless  as  to 
assist  the  king  in  his  distress,  before  he  had  satisfied  the  kirk 
by  public  penance,  for  opposing  the  work  of  God  in  the 
covenant." 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  presbytery  and  the  cove- 
nant, irreverence  for  sacred  things  and  subjects  became  ex- 
tensively prevalent  ;  Spalding  mentions  several  instances 
which  occurred  in  Aberdeen  alone.  lie  relates  that  William 
Strachan,the  new  presbyterian  minister  there,  demolished  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  commenced  the  work  with  his 
own  hand.  Behind  the  high  altar  there  was  a  very  elegant  carved 
woodwork,  "  curiously  wrought  of  fine  wainscot,  so  that  within 
Scotland  there  was  not  a  better  wrought  pieci-."  The  minis- 
ter demolished  this  in  order  to  erect  with  the  materials  "  a 
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beastly  loft ;"  but  the  vvorlcmcn  refused  to  touch  it  till  the  mi- 
nister had  first  began  the  demolition,  "  which  he  did,  and  then 
the  work  began."  On  an  afternoon,  during  sermon,  some  chil- 
dren made  a  noise  outside  the  church,  when  Cant  sprung  out 
of  the  pulpit  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance,  and  when  he 
had  dispersed  them  he  returned  and  finished  his  sermon  ;  but 
the  people  "  wondered  at  his  light  behaviour."  The  reverent 
posture  of  kneeling  when  receiving  the  holy  communion  was 
now  set  aside,  and  the  people  were  made  to  sit  at  a  table,  and 
not  to  pray  with  the  minister,  "  but  all  to  be  silent  and  dumb," 
nor  the  bread  to  be  broken  and  distributed  as  formerly,  "  but 
baken  in  a  round  loaf  like  a  trencher,  then  cut  in  long  shieves 
[slices]  hanging  by  a  tack  ;  first  the  minister  takes  one  shieve 
after  a  blessing,  and  breaks  a  piece  and  gives  to  him  who  is 
nearest,  and  he  gives  the  shieve  to  his  neighbour,  who  takes  a 
piece  and  then  gives  it  to  his  neighbour,  while  it  be  spent ;  and 
then  an  elder  gives  another  shieve  where  the  first  shieve  left, 
and  so  forth.  The  like  bread  and  service  was  never  seen  in 
Aberdeen  before  the  coming  of  Andrew  Cant  to  be  their  mi- 
nister ^"  This  is  the  custom  prevalent  among  presbyterians 
at  present ;  cups  of  wine  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  when 
empty  a  lay-elder  goes  round  with  a  flaggon  and  fills  them  up. 

Spalding  says,  the  people  were  "  wearied," — "  grievously 
tormented," — "  vexed  to  the  death  with  their  continual  fasts 
and  thanksgivings."  They  commenced  praying  and  preach- 
ing at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  without  intermis- 
sion till  past  seven  in  the  evening,  "  under  colour  of  zeal, 
which  rather  aj^peared  a  plain  mockery  of  God ;  .  .  .  but  no 
prayers  to  confound  the  armies  raised  against  the  king,  but  ra- 
ther prayed  for  their  good  success." — ''  New  income  customs !" 
"  Our  ministers  are  become  prideful,  and  great  railers  out 
of  pulpit  without  respect  of  persons  ;  and  so  rigorous  their  dis- 
cipline, that  the  people  might  not  bear  their  prideful  behaviour, 
and  none  durst  find  fault  with  their  disorders.  They  praise  God 
for  the  king's  overthrow^."  So  hearty  were  the  presbytetian 
brethren  in  the  rebellion,  that  they  warned  their  parishioners 
from  their  pulpits  to  join  the  Argyle  faction,  in  full  equipment 
for  the  field,  under  the  highest  pains  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ;  and  Spalding  says,  it  was  "  a  note  to  be  marked,"  that 
the  pulpit,  which  he  calls  "  the  chair  of  verity,  was  now  made 
a  market-cross,  and  the  preacher  an  officer  for  making  of  pro- 
clamations." 

Along  with  the  desecration  of  the  sacred  edifices,  the  presby- 

>  Spalding's  Troubles,  106,  108,  158.  -  Ibid.  214,  254,  282,  289. 
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tcrian  party  brought  railing  accusations  and  "  cruel  niockings' 
against  the  episcopal  clergy,  the  great  majority  of  whom,  in  the 
midland  and  norlhera  parts  of  the  kingdom,  still  retained  their 
livings ;  and  they  always  denominated  them  malignantSy 
papists,  Arminians,  and  Amoritcs,  with  whom  they  held  neither 
communion  nor  fellowship,  and  openly  asserted  they  were  the 
children  of  the  devil.  The  presby  tcrian  ministers  were  always 
the  foremost  in  recommending  harsh,  bloody,  and  hostile  mea- 
sures, and  lent  all  the  assistance  which  supei-stition  could 
command  to  forward  the  collecting  of  men  and  munitions  of 
war  to  the  rebel  cause.  "  How  untruly,'''  says  the  king,  "  I 
am  charged  with  the  first  raising  of  an  army,  and  beginning 
this  civil  war,  the  eyes  that  only  pity  me,  and  the  loyal  hearts 
tliat  durst  only  pray  for  me  at  first,  might  witness,  which  yet 
appear  not  so  many  on  my  side,  as  there  were  men  in  arms  en- 
listed against  me.  My  unpreparedness  for  a  war  mav  well 
dishearten  those  that  would  help  me :  while  it  argues  truly  my 
unwillingness  to  fight,  yet  it  testifies  for  me  that  I  am  set  on 
the  defensive  part;  having  so  little  hopes  or  power  to  offend 
others,  that  I  have  none  to  defend  myself,  or  to  preserve  what 
is  mine  own  from  their  prereption.  No  man  can  doubt  but 
they  prevented  me,  in  their  ])urposes  as  well  as  their  injuries, 
who  are  so  much  beforehand  in  their  preparations  against  me, 
and  surprisals  of  my  strength.  Such  as  are  not  for  them,  yet 
dare  not  be  for  me ;  so  overawed  is  their  loyalty  by  the  others' 
numbers  and  terrors-  I  believe  my  innocency  and  unpre- 
paredness to  assert  my  rights  and  honour  make  me  more 
guilty  in  their  esteem,  who  would  not  so  easily  have  declared 
war  against  me  if  I  had  first  assaulted  them.  They  knew  my 
chiefest  arms  left  me  were  those  only  which  the  ancient  chris- 
tians were  wont  to  use  against  their  persecutors — prayers  ana 
tears.  These  may  serve  a  good  man's  turn,  if  not  to  conquer 
as  a  soldier,  yet  to  suffer  as  a  martyr  ^" 

'  Eikon  Basilike,  i.  37,  38. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GENERAL   ASSEMBLIES. 

THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  PRESBYTERY,  AND  THE  GRAND 
REBELLION. 

1G45. — Meeting  of  parliament — message  from  the  commission. — A  General  As- 
sembly.— Letter  from  the  Scots  commissioners  at  London. — The  Directory. — 
Petition  from  the  Assembly — solemn  and  seasonable  warning — the  observance 
of  Christmas,  &c.  abolished. — A  remonstrance  to  the  king. — Directory  rati- 
fied.— A  remonstrance  to  parliament. — Forfeitures. — Montrose  appears  at  the 
head  of  some  troops,  and  is  forfeited — his  successes — appointed  captain-general. 
— Battle  of  Philipshaugh — massacre  of  the  prisoners. — Other  executions. — 
Meeting  at  Perth — ministers  petition  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners. — 
Executions  at  Glasgow. — Meeting  of  parliament — petitions  for  more  execu- 
tions.  1646. — Several  declared  guilty  of  high  treason. — Sir  Robert  Spottis- 

wood. — Preaching  to  the  times. — Lord  Oglevie's  escape. — Executions. — Mr. 
Murray  and  Sir  R.  Spottiswood  beheaded — their  speeches  and  behaviour  on  the 
scaffold. — Petitions  for  more  blood. — Letter  from  the  Westminster  Assembly. — 
Oppression  of  parliament — their  transactions. — Montrose  escapes  to  Norway. — 
Meeting  of  Assembly — excommunications — corruptions  in  the  kirk — the 
royalists  threatened  with  kirk  censures  and  civil  penalties. — Letter  from  the 
London  commissioners. — Assembly's  letter  to  the  lord  mayor. — Ministers  sent 
to  the  king  at  Newcastle, — Commission  of  the  kirk  excommunicates  some 
royalists. — Negociations  with  the  king,  and  the  Long  Parliament. — Sale  of  the 
king. — Revenues  of  the  chapel-royal  bestowed  on  Blair. — Meeting  of  parlia- 
ment.— Hamilton's   procrastination. — Seasonable  and    necessary  warning. 

Transactions  of  the  Long  Parliament. 1647. — The  price  paid,  and  the  king 

delivered  up. — The  Scottish  army  retreat. — The  act  of  a  faction. — Eikon 
Basilike. — Purging  the  army. — Distribution  of  the  blood-money. — The  Gordons 
subdued — a  massacre — and  at  Duniveg. — John  Nevay. — Cromwell  seizes  the 
king's  person,  and  revolutionises  the  English  government. — General  Assembly — 

their  brotherly  exhortation  to  their  English  brethren — defection  of  the  kirk 

act  against  withdrawing  from  parish  kirks — Confession  of  Faith  approved  of — 
fears  from  the  independents — Erastianism — pastoral  letter — acts  of  Assembly — 
its  dissolution.— The  royalists  oppressed— lord  Napier— executions— Huntly 
arrested. 1648.— The  king  imprisoned  at  the  Isle  of  Wight— Eikon  Basi- 
like.— Loudon's  speech  before  the  committee. — The  king's  further  concessions 
unsatisfactory  to  the  kirk. — Commissioners  from  the  Long  Parliament. — Mar- 
sh:;ll  preaches  before  the  king. — Meeting  of  parliament— commission  oppose 
the  engagement — a  sham  duel— an  oath— demands  of  the  commission. — Mes- 
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senger  from  the  queen.— Demands  sent  to  the  Long  Parliament— ohjections  of 
the^commission- their  petition  to  parliament— counter  petitions— manifesto  of 
the  parUament.— The  Engagement.— The  act  of  Postdre.— The  com- 
manders appointed.— Opposition  to  the  engagement-the  commissioner's  re- 
monstrance, counter  declaration,  and  vindication.— Dispute  with  the  parlia- 
ment—petition— Argyle's  opposition  to  the  levies.— Riot  in  Edinburgh.— 
Measures  of  the  commission.— The  marquis  of  Huntly.— Presbyterians  "  draw 
to  a  head"  at  a  communion— an  action— the  presbyterians  defeated. 

1645.— On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  January,  the  parliament  met  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Robert  Douglas  preached  from  Isaiah  iii.  10. 
There  was  no  commissioner  from  the  king,  "  whereof,"  says_ 
Spalding,  "  parliament  did  not  care  much ;"  but  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  was  elected  president.  Committees  were  appointed 
for  raising  troops;  prosecuting  the  malignants,  or  loyalists, 
and  levying  money  on  their  estates;  for  prosecuting  the  war 
both  at'  home  and  in  England ;  and  other  things  connected 
with  the  usurped  government.  On  the  10th,  the  commission 
of  Assembly  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  "  to  shew  them  that, 
according  to  that  laudable  custom,  ever  used  heretofore  in  the 
kirk  in  keeping  correspondence  with  the  estates,  they  intended 
to  proceed  to  the  censures  of  the  church  against  the  public 
enemies  of  the  church  and  kingdom,  and  that  the  church  did 
seriously  recommend  to  their  lordships,  to  take  order  with  such 
as  walked  up  and  down  the  street  with  remission,  who  had 
embrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  people." 

The  last  Assembly  appointed  that  for  this  year  to  meet  m 
May  but,  as  the  plot  was  thickening,  the  commission,  which 
now  assumed  the  supreme  government  of  the  kirk,  had  sum- 
moned the  members  of  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  23d  of  January, 
concurrent  with  the  parliament.  It  seems  the  commission  had 
applied  to  the  king  to  appoint  a  commissioner ;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  their  application,  and  Robert  Douglas  was  elected 
moderator.  Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  Johnston,  who,  being  now 
one  of  the  judges,  was  called  lord  Warriston,  had  returned  and 
brought  a"  letter  from  the  commissioners  at  London,  dated 
Worcester-house,  6th  January,  in  which  they  say,  they  "  are 
not  without  the  feeling  of  the  distresses  of  our  native  country, 
and  of  the  troubles  of  our  dear  brethren,  especially  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  stretched  out  against  you,  not  only  by  m 
vasion  from  without  of  the  basest  of  the  children  of  men,  but 
also  by  the  unnatural  treachery  of  some  within,  who  have 
dealt  perfidiously  in  the  covenant  and  cause  of  God  ...  and 

»  Balfour's  Annals,  ii,  249. 
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we  beseech  the  Lord  to  keep  that  kirk  free  of  such  sects,  and 
monsters  of  opinions,  as  arc  daily  set  on  foot  and  multiplied  in 
this  kingdom,  through  the  want  of  that  church-government  by 
assemblies,  which  hath  preserved  us,  and  we  hope  shall  cure 
them  ^"  They  also  presented  the  Directory  for  worshiji,  drawn 
up  by  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  which  the  Scots  assembly 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution ;  with  an  excep- 
tion to  the  clause  respecting  the  communicants  sitting  about 
the  table,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  a  thing  indifferent,  but 
of  force,  and  that  they  enjoined  the  communicants  to  divide 
the  elements  among  themselves,  and  not  to  receive  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  minister.  The  commissioners  likewise 
brought  a  letter  from  the  Westminster  divines,  containing  no- 
thing of  importance,  only  it  innocently  enough  escapes  them, 
that  they  "  had  si)ent  diverse  months  in  the  search  of  the  Scrip- 
ture to  find  out  the  mind  of  Christ  concerning  a  form  of  church- 
govcrnmenl,  wherein  we  could  not  but  expect  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty 2."  It  looks  very  unlike  thai  wisdom  from  above,  which 
ought  to  characterise  mhiisters  of  religion,  to  knock  down  and 
extir])ate  the  government  v/hich  had  uninterruptedly  existed 
in  England  for  nearly  seventeen  centuries  before  they  had 
determined  on  one  to  substitute  for  it,  and,  after  so  many 
years,  to  be  only  now  endeavouring  "  to  find  out  the  mind  of 
Christ !" 

The  Assembly  petitioned  parliament  "  to  proceed  with  some 
speedy  course  of  justice  against  such  persons  as  are  known  to 
have  joined  themselves  either  actually  in  arms,  or  who  by  their 
counsel,  suiii)lios  and  encouragements,  have  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  bloody  enemies,  whereby  a  cause  of  the  contro- 
versy shall  be  removed  ;  the  land  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is 
shed  therein  ;  the  cruel  and  crooked  generation  disheartened  ; 
the  fainting  hearts  of  the  godly  refreshed,  and  their  feeble 
knees  strengthened  ;  and  cheerfully  and  unanimously  to  re- 
solve upon,  and  jnit  in  execution,  all  lawful  and  possible  ways 
of  speedy  and  ac['\\c  pursiiinf/  (md  ea;ti7-patinf/  ihcso  barbarous 
and  unnatural  enemies  within  the  kingdtmi^."  Thus  the  blood- 
thirsty disposition  of  these  godly  saints  is  seen  in  jdeading 
for  the  course  of  justice— that  is,  the  execution  of  the  loyal 
adherents  of  the  crown,  whom  they  denominate  malignants 
and  enemies  to  the  rebels.  Modern  covenanters  are  desirous 
that  we  should  believe  the  word  extirpation  in  the  covenant 
means  merely  the  convincing  their  adversaries  by  arguments; 
but  the  whole  history  of  the  times  shews  that  it  really  meant 

'  JohnstoD'B  Collections,  249-251,  -  lb,  251-255.  *  lb.  202-265. 
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the  bloody  extinction  by  the  sword,  not  only  of  the  prelates 
themselves,  but  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  who  were 
loyal  to  their  sovereign,  and  faithful  to  God's  holy  church. 

Durinj^  their  session,  the  Assembly  issued  "  a  solemn  and 
seasonable  warning"  to  all  ranks  of  the  peo])le,  as  well  as  to 
the  army,  in  which  they  make  great  protestations  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  king ;  but  the  following  clauses  will  shew  the 
hypocrisy  and  utter  worthlessness  of  such  pretensions.  The 
successes  of  the  king  and  of  Montrose  alarmed  them,  and  they 
considered  them  as  rods  of  affliction ;  and  so  they  say,  "  that 
which  the  rod  pointed  at  is  not  any  guilt  of  rebellion  or  dis- 
loyalty in  us,  as  the  sons  of  Belial  do  slander  and  belie  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  we 
are  so  far  from  repenting  of,  that  we  cannot  remember  or  men- 
tion it  without  great  joy  and  thankfulness  to  God  as  that 
which  hath  drawn  many  blessings  after  it.  .  .  .  The  danger 
[of  our  cause]  is  not  less,  but  greater  than  before,  and  that  from 
two  sorts  of  enemies : — first,  from  open  enemies ;  we  mean 
those  of  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  faction,  who 
have  displayed  a  banner  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
Christ,  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  being  set  on  fire  of  hell,  and 
by  the  special  inspiration  of  Satan,  who  is  full  of  fury  because 
he  knows  he  hath  but  a  short  time  to  reign.  The  cockatrice, 
before  hatched,  is  now  broken  forth  into  a  viper.  .  .  unless  men 
will  blot  out  of  their  hearts  the  love  of  religion  and  the  cause 
of  God,  and  cast  off"  all  care  of  their  country,  laws,  liberties, 
and  estates,  yea,  all  affection  to  the  preservation  of  themselves, 
their  wives,  children,  and  friends,  and  whatsoever  is  dearest  to 
them  under  the  sun,  (all  these  being  in  danger  of  a  present 
ruin  and  destruction,)  they  mu&t  now  or  never  appear  actively, 
each  one  stretching  himself  to,  yea  beyond  his  power.  It  is 
no  time  to  dally,  nor  to  go  about  the  business  by  halves,  nor 
by  almost,  but  altogether  zealous.  Cursed  be  he  who  doeth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,  or  dealeth  falsely  in  the  cove- 
nant of  God  !  .  .  .  Whoever  he  be  that  will  not,  according  to 
public  order  and  appointment,  adventure  his  person,  or  send 
out  those  that  are  under  his  power,  or  pay  the  contributions 
imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces,  must  be  taken  for 
an  enemy,  a  malignant,  and  a  covenant-breaker,  and  so  involved 
both  into  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the  censures  of  the  kirk, 
and,  no  doubt,  into  civil  punishments  also,  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  stated" 

On  the  1.3th  of  February  they  made  an  act  for  *'  censuring 

'  Jolinston's  Collections,  271-284. 
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the  observers  of  Yule-day  [Christmas-day],  and  other  sxxper- 
stilioiis  day?,  especially  if  they  be  scholars ;"  in  which  it  is 
ordained,  '"'  tluit  whatsoever  persons  hereafter  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  keeping  the  aforesaid  superstitious  days  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  kirk  censures,  and  shall  make  public  repent- 
ance thereof  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  where  the  offence 
was  committed  .  .  .  and  because  scholars  and  students  give  great 
scandal  and  offence  in  this,  that  they  be  severely  disciplined  aid 
chastised  therefor  by  their  masters ;"  and  the  teachers  were 
subjected  to  severe  penalties  and  dismissal  if  they  should  en- 
courage such  superstition,  A  fast  was  ordained  on  Easter- 
da  v,  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  houses  searched  by  the  lay-elders  to 
see  that  no  meat  was  cooked  ^ 

The  Assembly  renewed  the  commission,  in  which  Argyle's 
name  is  the  first  among  the  lay-elders,  and  "  gave  them  full 
power  and  commission  to  do  all  and  every  thing  for  prosecut- 
ing, advancing,  perfecting,  and  bringing  the  said  work  of  uni- 
formity in  religion,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  a  happy 
conclusion."  The  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly contains  nothing  but  the  usual  cant  about  that  unifor- 
mity which  they  were  so  forward  in  forcing  upon  the  realm  of 
England.  Considering  the  delusion  under  which  the  minds 
of  the  godly  ministers  then  laboured,  and  the  hypocrisy  which 
actuated  all  their  councils  and  actions,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  Assembly  addressing  a  "  humble  remonstrance"  to  the 
king,  in  which,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ministers  were 
reading  proclamations  from  their  pulpits  ordaining  a  conscrip- 
tion of  the  eighth  man  to  serve  in  the  war  against  him,  they 
protested  their  "  loyalty  and  faithful  submission,"  and  that  it 
was  "  far  from  their  intentions  to  diminish  his  majesty's  power 
and  greatness."  In  the  following  passage  their  insolence  was 
equal  to  their  impudence  : — "  We  make  bold  to  warn  your  ma- 
jesty, that  the  guilt  which  cleaveth  fast  to  your  majesty,  and 

to  your  throne,  is  such  as  ( )  if  not  timely  repented, 

cannot  but  involve  yourself  and  your  posterity  inider  the  wrath 
of  the  ever-living  God ;  for  your  being  guilty  of  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  your  majesty's  best  subjects  ; 
for  your  permitting  the  mass,  and  other  idolatry,  both  in  your 
own  family,  and  in  your  dominions.  .  .  .  For  all  which  it  is 
liigh  time  for  your  majesty  to  fall  down  ....  to  make  your 
peace  with  God  ....  and  to  be  no  longer  unwilling  that  the 
Son  of  God  reign  over  you  and  your  kingdo7ns,  in  his  pure  or- 
dinances of  church  government  and  worship  2,"  This  was  cer- 

'  Johnstoa's  Collections,  285.— Spalding,  ii.  311.  -  Ibid.  293. 
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tainly  a  piece  of  as  modest  assurance  as  could  have  been  put 
forward ;  and  Avhich  meant,  in  other  words,  to  submit  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  their  counnission 
which  they  called  the  reign  of  king  Jesus. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  the  moderator  of  the  Assembly  and 
six  ministers  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament,  and  pre- 
sented the  Directory  for  worsliip,  and  which  was  ratified  at 
once;  and,  on  the  10th,  the  Assembly  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  the  house  respecting  the  execution  of  Justice  on  de- 
linquents and  raalignants ;  and  a  general  last  to  be  kept  through 
the  kingdom  for  a  speedy  course  to  be  taken  against  the  rebels, 
that  is,  the  king's  loyal  subjects.  The  warning  above  named 
was  presented  by  the  Assembly,  but,  as  it  was  first  cast,  there 
were  so  many  harsh  expressions  in  it  that  it  was  remitted  back 
for  revisal ;  when  thus  amended,  it  was  ratified  and  printed. 

On  the  25ih  February  the  house  declared  the  loyal  earl  of 
Carnwath  guilty  of  treason,  and  ordained  him  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  for  his  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  further  they  added,  "  whosoever  shall  kill  him,  de- 
clares him  to  have  done  good  service  to  his  country!^"  We 
know  of  no  British  king  or  lawful  parliament  who  ever  made 
such  an  unchristian  ordinance  ;  yet  these  men  made  the  most 
deafening  clamour  against  Charles's  tyranny,  and  the  never- 
ceasing  protestations  of  their  own  devotion  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  During  the  sitting  of  this  session  of  parliament  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  president,  died,  and  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford-Lindsay was  chosen  in  his  place.  Parliament  also  or- 
dained, that  the  lands  and  hereditaments  of  the  royalists  should 
be  sold  at  ten  years'  purchase,  and  engaged  the  public  faith  to 
guarantee  the  purchasers,  and  for  their  personal  ])rotection. 
Yet  all  this  injustice  and  oppression  were  done  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  on  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  friends  !  The 
earls  of  Montrose,  Huntly,  Carnwath,  and  Traquair,  were  for- 
feited, and  a  commission  appointed  to  collect  the  rents  of  their 
estates.  The  earl  of  Crawford,  with  generals  Ruthven  and 
King,  three  of  the  king's  most  loyal  supporters,  without  any 
citation,  were  forfeited  at  the  cross,  and  the  loyal  earl  of  Craw- 
ford's title  was  bestowed  on  the  rebel  earl  of  Lindsay,  who  was 
also  made  lord  high-treasurer^.  "  These,"  says  Mr.  Skinner, 
"  were  bold  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  impolitic  strokes  of  wanton  cruelty  wliile  the 
event  of  the  contention  was  uncertain.     But  they  were  encou- 

»  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  pp.  267,  269,  273,  283. 
*  Stevenson's  Church  ami  State,  520-30. 
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raged  to  both  by  the  success  of  the  covenanted  troops  against 
the  lung's  forces  at  Marston-moor,  near  York,  on  the  3d  of 
July-  Tliis  was  the  first  and  most  severe  blow  that  the  king's 
affairs  had  met  with  in  the  north  ;  and  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
train  of  misfortunes,  till  the  fatal  shock  at  Naseby  on  the  14th 
June  next  year,  which  he  never  recovered  i." 

Both  the  sword  and  the  pestilence  were  nov\^  walking  through 
the  land,  in  the  broad  noon-day,  hand  in  hand,  which  caused 
the  parliament  to  be  adjourned  to  Stirling,  where  it  met  on  the 
8lh  of  July ;  and  from  thence  again  to  Perth  on  the  24th,  where 
"  little  thing  was  done  but  arraying  and  mustering  of  men  and 
horse,  till  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  July."  The  following  day 
the  commission  of  Assembly  presented  to  t'he  house  a  warning 
respecting  the  reigning  sins  of  the  land  ;  but,  with  that  delu- 
sion which  believed  a  lie,  they  ascribed  the  whole  guilt  of  the 
times  to  the  king  and  his  loyal  adherents,  and  never  thought  of 
plucking  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye.  The  principal  object 
for  this  meeting  was  to  raise  forces  and  procure  supplies  to  pro- 
secute the  rebellion,  and  oppose  the  gallant  Montrose,  who  had 
been  carrying  all  before  him  in  the  field  2. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Marston-Moor,  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  appeared  in  Scotland  with  the  king's 
commission,  where  he  collected  some  undisciplined  troops  and 
received  a  small  reinforcement  from  Ireland.  He  defeated  the 
rebels  at  Tippermuir,  near  Perth,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1644,  and  again  on  the  12th,  at  Aberdeen  ;  on  which  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  forfeited  him,  seized  on  his  property,  and 
arrested  all  those  whom  they  suspected  of  malignancy  or  loy- 
alty. He  was  no  longer  called  marquis  of  Montrose  by  the 
rebel  committee,  but  the  "  traitor  James  Graham."  On  the 
2(1  of  February  of  this  year  he  defeated  Argyle  himself  at 
Inverlochy  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  general  Hurry  at  Auldearn.  At  Alford,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  he  routed  general  Baillie  ;  but  sustained  an  irre- 
parable loss  by  the  death  of  lord  Gordon.  These  successes 
alarmed  the  committee ;  and  their  auxiliaries  in  the  commission 
issued  a  manifesto,  warning  all  ranks  to  "mind  their  covenants, 
and  to  ])ay  their  vows  and  taxes  and  public  burthens  for  con- 
science sake,  that  the  enemy  who  had  displayed  a  bamier 
ttgainst  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ  might  be  sup])ressed3." 
Montrose  and  the  rebels  again  met  at  Kilsyth,  when  he  gave 
litem   another    defeat,  with  the  loss  to   the  rebels  of  seven 

'  Ecclcsiasticul  Mist.  ii.  380,  «  llaUbur's  Annals,  iii. 
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Ihousancl  men,  which  laid  open  the  capital,  and  dispersed 
their  leaders. 

Soon  after  this  sanguinary  battle,  sir  Robert  Spottiswood 
arrived  as  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  brought  with 
him  from  the  king  a  new  and  more  ample  commission  to  Mon- 
trose, of  captain-general  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland, 
with  power  to  summon  a  ])arliament  and  to  confer  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  knighted  the  brave  Alister  Macdonald,  but 
who  afterwards  deserted  the  royal  standard  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  the  services  of  himself  and  his  followers  were  most 
wanted.  Montrose  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  20th 
of  October,  at  Glasgow  ;  but,  from  the  desertion  of  the  royal 
standard  by  the  Gordons  and  others,  and  the  defeat  of  the  royal 
army,  it  never  did  meet  ^ ;  but  it  was  too  late, however,  to  recover 
the  power  he  had  madly  conceded  of  calling  a  parliament,  and 
choosing  his  own  ministers. 

The  danger  to  the  insurgent  government  was  now  extreme; 
and  therefore  the  committee  recalled  general  David  Leslie,  with 
th  e  division  under  his  command,  from  England,  and  who  arrived 
at  Selkirk  in  the  beginning  of  September.  Montrose  had 
marched  southward  to  Philipshaugh,  about  three  miles  north- 
westward from  that  town,  and  where  he  was  deserted  by  the 
lord  Aboyne  with  the  Gordons,  and  most  of  his  cavalry.  Tra- 
quair  also  kept  communication  with  Leslie,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  withdrew  his  son  with  his  contingent ;  so 
that  only  a  forlorn  hope  remained  with  the  lieutenant-governor 
to  meet  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined  army,  commanded  by 
an  experienced  general.  Here  Montrose  was  defeated  on  the 
13th  of  September,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour;  his 
men  being  dispersed,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  surrounding 
rebels,  and  made  his  retreat  at  the  head  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horsemen.  The  infantry  defended  themselves  with 
desperate  valour,  till  the  adjutant  Stuart  procured  quarter  for 
them  from  the  victors,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
were  marched  into  "  a  plain  field  2."  And  here  the  fruits  of  the 
covenant  appeared  in  full  blossom.  The  presbyterian  minis- 
ters, of  whom  a  complete  presbytery  alwaj^s  accompanied  the 
rebel  army,  shewed  the  really  persecuting  spirit  of  their  cove- 
nant obligations,  and  their  thirst  for  the  blood  of  malignants. 
"  Meanwhile  the  kirk-militant  triumphed.  Cruel  as  David 
Leslie  was  in  his  own  nature,  lawless  and  reckless  of  human 
life  and  liberty  as  was  the  covenanting  parliament,  the  results 
of  Montrose's  defeat  derived  their  fiendish  characteristics  from 

'  Nani^r's  Montrose,  v.  passim,  •  Guthry's  Memoirs,  161,  162. 
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neither,  but  fcom  Argyle,  tlie  king  of  the  kirk,  Archibald 
Johnston,  its  minion,  and  the  dominant  clergy  themselves. 
Comparatively  few  fell  in  the  fight  at  Philipshaugh,  and 
scarcely  any  in  the  flight.  The  principal  slaughter  was  of  de- 
fenceless and  unresisting  prisoners  after  quarter  asked  and 
given.  The  main  body  of  the  Irish  had  betaken  themselves  to 
an  enclosure  on  an  eminence,  which,  says  bishop  Guthry, 
'  they  maintained  until  Stuart,  the  adjutant,  being  amongst 
them,  procured  quarter  for  them  from  David  Leslie ;  whei'e- 
upon  they  delivered  up  their  arms  and  came  forth  to  a  plain 
field  as  they  were  directed.  But  then  did  the  churchmen 
quarrel  [complain]  that  quarter  should  be  given  to  such 
wretches  as  they,  and  declared  it  to  be  an  act  of  most  sinful 
imjnety  to  spare  them,  wherein  divers  of  the  noblemen  com- 
plied with  the  clergy  ;  and  so  they  found  out  a  distinction 
whereby  to  bring  David  Leslie  fairly  off,  and  this  it  was,  that 
quarter  was  only  meant  to  Stuart  the  adjutant  himself,  but  not 
to  his  comi)any.  After  which,  having  delivered  the  adjutant 
to  Middleton  to  be  his  prisoner,  the  army  was  let  loose  upon 
them,  and  cut  them  all  to  pieces!"  The  picture  is  awfully 
darkened  by  the  fact,  that,  from  the  Bible  itself,  these  ministers 
of  blood  enforced  such  scenes.  '  Thin;3  eye  shalt  not  pity, 
and  thou  shalt  not  spare' — and  '  what  raeaneth,  then, this  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  ?' — 
were  the  sacred  texts  by  which,  upon  this  and  some  other 
occasions,  they  diverted  from  defenceless  prisoners  the  rude 
mercies  of  soldiers  weary  of  blood^ ." 

In  this  bloody  scene,  as  in  manj'  other  points,  there  are  the 
most  exact  resemblances  betwixt  popery  and  ]iresbytery  ;  but 
as  the  one  is  the  child  of  the  other,  and  both  labour  under  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  should  have  united  the  two  in  producing 
the  covenant;  and  that  blood,  rebellion,  lying  wonders,  with  all 
dcceivableness  of  unrighteousnes,  should  be  the  fruits  of  such 
a  ])arentage  and  such  a  progeny.  The  inhuman  massacre  of 
these  men,  who  had  surrendered  on  the  promise,  implied  under 
(juarter,  of  their  lives,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  general  who  could 
all(jw  such  a  sinful  casuistry  to  weigh  with  him  ;  but  still  more 
to  the  ministers  and  the  ri'ligion  which  could  solicit  and  coun- 
tenance such  antichristiau  butchery.  But  this  was  not  all  ; 
for  some  days  afterwards,  when  the  heat  and  violence  of  battle 
was  cooled  down,  the  camp  followers,  wives,  and  children  of 
the  loyal  army,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  persons,  were  drowned 

'  Niniicr's  Montrose  mid  tlir  Covenanters,  ii.  4  73-74. 
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in  cold  blood  l^  "  This  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Pliilipshaugli," 
savs  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  fully  manifested  that  the  executive  part 
of  the  Scotch  government  was  entirehj  directed  by  the  preachers. 
They  quoted  Scrijjture  to  authorise  the  most  unheard  of 
inhumanities.  Such*  of  the  royalists  as  were  taken  in  the 
pursuit  were  either  butchered  or  drowned  in  the  Tweed. 
Mothers  with  their  sucking  infants,  and  women  with  child, 
underwent  the  same  fate ;  the  banks  of  the  river  being  lined 
with  soldiers  who  knocked  all  on  the  head  with  clubs  who  en- 
deavoured to  save  themselves and  there  was  no  species 

of  cruelty  unpractised  by  the  party  2." 

The  laird  of  Hartfell,  the  lords  Drummond  and  Oglevie, 
sir  Robert  Sjiottiswood,  sir  Alexander  Leslie,  sir  William 
Rollock,  sir  Philip  Nesbit,  William  jNIurray,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Tullibardine,  Alexander  Oglevie,  younger,  of  Innerquharity, 
colonel  Natlianiel  Gordon,  Mr.  Andrew  Guthrie,  son  of  the 
bishop  of  Moray,  colonel  O'Ryan,  and  major  Lachlin,  wen; 
taken  prisoners.  The  two  last,  who  were  loyal  Irish  gentle- 
men, were  promised  quarter  along  with  their  countrymen  who 
had  been  massacred  ;  but  they  were  reserved  from  the  general 
massacre  for  an  ignominious  death  on  the  gallows.  They  were 
hanged  on  the  Castle  hill  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  commission 
of  the  kirk  urgently  pressed  the  committee  of  estates  to  sacri- 
fice, the  other  prisoners  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  covenant, 
and  because  God  required  their  blood.  Leslie  marched  his 
army  northward  to  the  county  of  Forfar,  in  order  to  crush 
Montrose,  whose  indomitable  spirit  was  not  subdued  by  his 
late  defeat ;  and  while  he  was  alive  the  royalists  did  not  con- 
sider the  king's  cause  to  be  desperate. 

The  conjunct  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers,  the  com- 
mittee of  estates,  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  severally  sat 
down  at  Perth,  and  the  connnission,  "  being  proud  of  the  late 
victory,  was  more  violent  than  formerly."  Their  first  business 
was  to  take  order  with  the  clergy,  and  such  of  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  as  had  not  mourned  for  Montrose's  victory  at 
Kilsyth.  They  examined  every  one  whom  they  considered 
either  disaffected  to  their  government  or  were  malignants  ;  and 
to  this  end  they  received  abundance  of  evidence  from  "  syco- 
phants, who  well  enough  understood  that  cruelty  was  the  only 
way  to  procure  respect"  from  the  commission  of  the  kirk.  These 
"  sycophants"  gave  information  on  oath  against  many  learned 
and  pious  clergymen,  and  even  many  of  the  soberer  of  the  pres- 

'  Wishart's  Life  of  Montrose,  cited  by  Napier. 
2  Guthrie's  General  History,  Is.  104. 
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bvteriaii  ministers,  who,  "  in  that  hour  of  darkness,"  as  they 
called  it,  liad  given  proofs  of  malignancy,  by  not  cursing  Mon- 
trose and  lamenting  the  success  of  the  royal  cause.  This  was 
considered  a  sufficient  ground,  without  any  further  inquiry, 
for  commencing  a  process  for  deposition.  The  next  consi- 
deration of  the  commission  was,  "  the  disposition  of  men*s 
heads."  Mr.  William  Burnet,  in  the  absence  of  Robert 
Douglas,  the  moderator,  was  sent  to  propose  the  execution  of 
the  i)risoners.  Although  they  pressed  the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee very  urgently,  yet  the  peers  were  rather  backward,  fear- 
ing lot  the  royalists  might  retaliate;  and  the  ministers'  ovei'ture 
would  have  been  rejected,  had  not  the  lord  Tullibardine 
risen  and  spoken  to  this  effect — "Thatbecausehe  hadabroLher 
among  those  men  it  might  be  that  their  lordships  so  valued  his 
concurrence  with  them  in  the  good  cause,  that  for  respect  of 
him  they  were  the  more  loath  to  resolve  upon  the  question. 
But  that  as  for  himself,  since  that  young  man  had  joined  with 
that  wicked  crew,  he  did  not  esteem  him  his  brother,  and  there- 
fore declared,  that  he  would  take  it  for  no  favour  if  upon  that 
account  any  indulgence  were  granted  him^  !"  This  unnatural 
and  tndy  malignant  speech  made  the  committee  change  their 
minds,  and  the  prisoners  were  devoted  to  death. 

Both  the  committee  and  the  commission  removed  to  Glasgow 
with  some  troops  in  order  to  prevent  the  parliament  from  assem- 
bling, which  had  been  summoned  by  Montrose ;  and  there, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  they  hanged  sir  William  Rollock,  sir 
Philip  Nesbit,  and  a  gallant  youth,  Alexander  Oglevie,  of  In- 
nerquharity,  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  had  but 
lately  returned  from  a  foreign  seminary.  "  Upon  that  occa- 
sion," says  Mr.  Guthry,  "  it  was  that  Mr.  David  Dick"  (a  pres- 
byterian  minister,)  "said, — '  the  work  goes  bonnily  onf  which 
passed  afterwards  into  a  proverb  2." 

The  parliament  met  according  to  adjournment  at  St.  Andrews, 
on  the  '2Gth  of  November ;  and  on  the  5th  of  December  a  re- 
monstrance from  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  which  ever  was 
in  close  attendance  on  the  government,  was  presented  "  for 
justice  upon  delinquents  and  malignants  who  have  shed  the 
blood  of  their  brethren."  Four  petitions  and  remonstrances 
also  for  justice  to  be  executed  on  malignants  was  presented  from 
the  synods  of  Fife,  Dumfi-ies,  Merse,Teviotdale,  and  Galloway. 
To  all  of  which  the  president  said — "  the  parliament  took 
their  modest  ])etitions  and  seasonable  remonstrances  very 
kindly,  and  rendered  them  hearty  thanks,  and  willed  them  to  be 

'  Guthry'B  Memoirs,  103,  IGl,  103.  -  Ibid.  100. 
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confident  that  with  all  alacrity  and  diligence  they  would  go 
about  and  proceed  in  answering  the  expectation  of  all  their 
reasonable  desires,  as  they  might  themselves  perceive  in  their 
procedure  hitherto ;  and  withal  he  entreated  them  in  the  name 
of  the  house  that  they  would  be  earnest  with  God,  to  implore 
and  beg  his  blessing  to  assist  and  encourage  them  to  the  i)er- 
formance  of  what  they  demanded."  On  the  23d  of  December, 
the  lord  chancellor  entreated  the  estates  to  do  justice  impar- 
tially on  those  delinquents  who  were  then  their  prisoners  ;  and 
the  house  ordained  the  Irish  prisoners  taken  at  and  after 
Philipshaugh,  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  executed 
without  any  assize  or  process,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  be- 
twixt the  two  parliaments.  On  the  27th  the  prisoners  \\ere 
ordered  to  be  more  strictly  guarded,  and  none  of  their  friends 
to  be  admitted  to  see  them^  Had  the  bishops  or  their  clergy 
pursued  their  political  enemies  with  such  unrelenting  malignity 
and  blood-thirsty  cruelty,  or  had  the  king  executed  justice  on 
the  rebels  with  a  tithe  of  the  implacable  severity  with  which 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  and  the  committee  of  estates  visited 
his  faithful  friends  in  the  performance  of  their  bounden  duty, 
we  should  never  have  heard  the  end  of  their  clamouring  about 
political  parsons  and  tyrannical  kings.  But,  the  beam  being 
still  in  their  own  eye,  a  set  of  presbyterian  ministers  entirely 
neglected  their  parochial  duties  to  form  a  part  of,  or  rather  to 
govern,  the  secular  government,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rebel  committee,  destroyed  and  extirpated  the  king's  strengths 
and  friends,  and  while  they  were  loud  in  their  professions  of 
loyalty,  they  were  dooming  his  most  loyal  friends  to  death  out  of 
pure  love  for  his  service  !  It  is  to  be  well  noted  that  this  extir- 
pation proceeded  in  some  cases  as  much  for  the  gratification  of 
private  revenge  and  family  feuds,  as  from  any  sense  of  justice 
or  the  necessity  for  so  much  severity. 

1646. — A  committee  of  process  having  found  lord  Oglevie, 
colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  the  honourable  William  MuiTay, 
and  captain  Guthrie,  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  state, 
the  parliament  condemned  them  to  forfeit  life,  lands,  and  goods, 
and  their  heads  to  be  strucken  off  their  shoulders  at  the  market- 
cross  of  St.  Andrews.  The  earl  of  Tullibardine  took  care  to 
be  absent  when  his  brother  William  Murray's  sentence  was 
pronounced ;  he  was  therefore  guilty  of  his  blood,  for  he  had  de- 
voted him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  convention.  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswood  was  also  found  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the 
state,  and  was  forfaulted  with  the  loss  of  life,  lands,  and  goods, 

>  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  324,  340-41,  344. 
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heritable  and  moveable.  "  This  report  by  the  house  was 
found  biracrabrous.  The  punishment  of  the  first  was  found 
after  debate  to  be  arbitrary  to  the  parliament,  which  was  his 
advising,  docqueting,  signating,  carrying,  and  delivering,  yea, 
and  persecuting  [query,  presenting]  James  Graham's  [the  mar- 
quis of  Montrose's]  commission  against  his  native  country ;  the 
punishment  of  which  otfence  being,  after  much  debate,  put  to 
the  voices  of  the  house,  it  was  voted  capital,  and  he  for  the 
same  judged  to  lose  his  head.  The  second  member  of  his 
dittay  proven,  was  his  being  taken  in  arms  against  the  country 
at  I'hlipshaugli,  voted  for  the  same  to  be  forfaulted,  his  goods 
and  lands  to  belong  to  the  public ;  and  for  the  two  foresaid 
faults  his  head  to  be  strucken  off  his  shoulders,  at  the  market- 
cross  of  St.  Andrews  ^" 

The  people  wei'e  shocked  at  the  bloody  fruits  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  murmured  as  loud  as  they  dared,  and  therefore  the 
parliament  ordered  Blair,  one  of  its  high  priests,  to  "  preach 
to  the  times."  He  accordingly  declared  from  the  ])ulpit  that 
God  would  not  be  pacified,  nor  the  sins  of  the  nation  expiated, 
unless  the  blood  of  these  men  flowed  on  the  scaffold  !  Oglevie 
and  Ilartfell  made  their  escape  before  the  day  of  execution 
arrived.  Argylc  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Oglevie  ;  but  the  rival 
faction  of  the  Hamiltons  were  inclined  to  have  saved  him.  On 
pretext  of  illness  lady  Oglevie's  mother  and  his  sister  were 
permitted  to  vi.sit  him,  wdien  he  dressed  himself  in  his  sister's 
clothes,  and  escaped  when  the  others  retired ;  and  it  took  the 
whole  power  of  the  Hamilton  faction  to  save  these  ladies  from 
Argyle's  vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hamiltons  had 
a  grudge  at  Hartfell,  and  were  desirous  of  his  death  ;  to  spite 
them,  therefore,  Argyle  procured  his  pardon^.  The  first  sufferers 
were  colonel  Gordon  and  captain  Guthrie,  son  of  the  vene- 
rable bishop  of  Moray ;  the  first  had  never  swerved  from  his 
loyalty,  and  sir  Walter  Scott  has  pronounced  him  "  one  of  the 
bravest  men  and  best  soldiers  in  Europe  ;"  the  latter  said  on 
the  scaffold  that  "  he  reckoned  it  the  greatest  honour  he  could 
receive  to  suHer  death  in  behalf  of  so  good  a  king,  and  in  de- 
fence of  so  just  a  cause.  For  his  sins  he  humbly  begged 
mercy  and  forgiveness  at  the  hand  of  God  ;  but  with  resi)ect 
to  that  crime  for  which  he  stood  condemned,  he  felt  no  appre- 
hensions." They  were  beheaded,  and  two  days  afterwards 
William  Murray  was  brought  to  the  same  place,  having  been 
rc.sjnted  for  two  days  on  a  plea  of  insanity,  which  his  brother 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  358-3G1. 
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Tullibarcline  at  last  advanced  under  pretence  of  saving  liim. 
When  this  noble  youth,  who  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
came  to  the  scatlold,  he  addressed  the  spectators,  and  in  the 
conclusion  said — "  I  trust,  ray  countrymen,  you  will  now  con- 
sider that  the  house  of  Tullibardine  and  the  family  of  Murray 
are  more  honoured  than  disgraced  this  day.  It  adds  honour 
to  an  ancient  race,  that  its  scion,  without  a  stain  on  his  charac- 
ter, in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  should  readily  and  cheerfully 
render  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  such  a  king,  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  my  family  in  particular. 
Let  not  my  venerated  mother,  nor  my  dearest  sisters,  nor  my 
kindred  and  friends,  weep  for  the  untimely  end  of  one  whom 
death  thus  honours.  Pray  for  me,  and  fare  ye  well^."  This 
gallant  youth  suffered  death  with  the  greatest  magnanimity 
and  composure. 

Their  chief  victim  was  sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  the  son  of 
the  late  archbishop,  whose  crimes  we  have  seen  by  the  vote  of 
parliament  to  have  been,  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  and  accept- 
ing office  from  the  king,  after  his  majesty,  who  now  saw  his 
error,  and  tried  to  recover  his  power,  by  his  criminal  conces- 
sions had  given  the  whole  power  of  appointing  the  officers 
of  state  to  the  parliament.  "  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  he  appeared  with  the  same  gravity  and  majesty  which 
was  familiar  to  him,  and  turned  with  great  composure  to  speak 
to  the  people ;  but  Blair,  the  minister,  who  officiously  at- 
tended him  on  the  scaffold,  being  afraid  lest  he  might  lay  open 
the  secrets  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  firm  and  steady  be- 
haviour, and  the  eloquence  and  gravity  of  the  last  dying 
words  of  so  great  a  man,  might  leave  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  hearers,  caused  the  provost  of  the  town,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  servant  of  sir  Robert's  father,  to  impose 
silence  on  him.  This  unmannerly  interruption  gave  him  no 
disturbance ;  only,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the  people, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  entirely  to  his  private  devotions.  And 
in  these  also  he  was  again  most  impertinently  and  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  Blair,  who  asked  him  whether  he  would  incline  that 
he  and  the  people  should  pray  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ? 
To  which  he  answered,  that  '  he  desired  the  prayers  of  the 
people,  but  would  have  no  concern  with  ?iis  })rayers,  which  he 
believed  were  im])ious,  and  an  abomination  to  God  ;  adding 
that,  of  all  the  plagues  with  which  the  offended  majesty  of 
God  had  scourged  this  nation,  this  was  certainly  the  greatest, — 
greater  than  even  the  sword,  fire,  and  pestilence, —  that  for 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs. — Napier's  Montrose. 
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the  sins  of  the  people,  God  had  sent  a  lying  spirit  into  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets^  Blair  was  touched  to  the  quick  with 
this  severe  but  just  reproach,  and  fell  into  such  a  passion  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  throwing  out  the  most  scandalous  and 
contumelious  reflections  not  only  against  sir  Robert's  father, 
who  had  been  long  dead,  but  against  himself  who  was  just 
about  to  die ;  thereby  approving  himself  a  worthy  preacher 
of  christian  patience  and  long-suffering !  But  sir  Robert 
having  his  mind  intent  upon  higher  matters,  took  no  notice 
of  them,  and  bore  them  with  the  greatest  meekness  and  resig- 
nation. At  last,  with  an  undaunted  air,  and  shewing  no  al- 
teration either  in  voice  or  countenance,  he  submitted  his  neck 
to  the  fatal  stroke,  and  uttered  these  his  last  words — "Merciful 
Jesus  !  gather  my  soul  unto  thy  saints  and  martyrs  who  have 
run  before  me  in  this  race."  And  certainly,  seeing  martyrdom 
may  be  undergone  not  only  for  the  confession  of  our  faith,  but 
for  any  virtue  by  which  holy  men  manifest  their  faith  to  the 
world,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  hath  received  that  crown. 

"  Such  was  the  fatal  end  of  this  great  man  —highly  honoura- 
ble indeed  to  himself,  but  extremely  lamented  by  all  good  men. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  deep  knowledge  of  things  both 
divine  and  human ;  for  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  besides  the  western  languages,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  history,  law,  and  politics.  He 
was  the  honour  and  ornament  of  his  country  and  the  age  for 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  for  his  fidelity,  for  his  justice,  and  for 
his  constancy.  He  was  a  man  of  an  even  temper,  ever  con- 
sistent with  himself;  so  that  his  youth  had  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  childhood,  nor  his  more  advanced  years  of  his 
youth.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  ancient  worship,  and  yet 
not  a  vain  and  superstitious  professor  of  it  before  the  world ; 
a  man  easy  to  be  made  a  friend,  but  very  hard  to  be  made  an 
enemy  ;  insomuch  that  after  his  death  he  was  exceedingly  re- 
gretted even  by  many  of  the  covenanters.  His  lifeless  body 
was  taken  care  of  by  Hugh  Scrimgeour,  an  old  servant  of  his 
father,  and  buried  privately  ;  nor  did  he  long  survive  the  dole- 
ful office,  for,  not  many  days  after,  seeing  the  bloody  scaflbld 
upon  which  sir  Robert  suffered  not  yet  removed  out  of  the 
place,  ho  immediately  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  being  carried 
home  by  liis  servants  and  neighbows,  died  at  his  own 
threshold  1." 


Bishop  Wishart's  Life  of  Montrose,  cited  in  the  Life  of  sir  R.  Spottiswood, 
prefixed  to  his  works,  and  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  in  Episcopal  Magazine, 
■vol.  ii.  for  1840,  \)p.  '-u'l,  573. 
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The  commission  of  the  Assembly  urgently  pressed  the  par- 
liament that  more  blood  might  be  shed  on  the  scaffold,  which 
was  refused  by  the  peere  ;  but  instead,  the  brethren  were  re- 
quested to  suggest  in  what  way  the  other  malignants  might  be 
punished  short  of  their  lives.  This  subject  was  fiercely  debated 
in  the  commission  ;  at  last  David  Dick^s  opinion  was  adopted, 
who  recommended  the  parliament  "  to  shame  them  and  herry  * 
ihem,'^  which  means  to  put  some  public  mark  of  ignominy  on 
them,  and  that  their  estates,  goods,  and  gear,  should  be  for- 
feited for  the  public  service.  Accordingly  the  parliament 
a]>pointed  a  great  committee  to  sit  after  it  rose,  at  Linlithgow, 
upon  February  the  25th,  and  refen-ed  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
to  it  to  be  deeply  fined  2. 

On  the  31st  January  the  commission  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  parliament,  shew- 
ing their  state  and  posture,  and  of  their  endeavours  to  suppress 
heresies  and  schisms,  and  their  efforts  for  the  establishment  of 
presbyterial  government.  After  it  had  been  read,  the  house 
ordained  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  be  written  in  the  name 
of  the  parliament,  to  be  signed  by  the  president,  to  the  assembly 
of  divines,  giving  them  thanks  for  what  they  have  done  for  the 
settlement  of  presbytery  and  the  covenant,  and  willing  them 
not  to  faint,  but  to  proceed  cheerfully  in  such  a  good  and  pious 
work.  On  the  2d  of  February  an  act  was  passed,  "  that  no 
books  of  divinity  be  printed  or  rei^rinted  concerning  church 
affairs,  without  the  warrant  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  the 
commissioners  of  the  kirk,  read,  voted,  and  passed 3."  Tliese 
are  some  of  the  natural  fmits  of  the  covenant,  which  are,  per- 
haps, better  evidences  of  its  diabolical  malignancy  than  all  the 
harsh  comments  that  its  enemies  can  justly  make  on  it ;  and  it 
must  have  supremely  delighted  its  real  authors,  the  worshipful 
company  of  Jesuits,  to  see  how  well  it  worked  for  their  ]nir- 
poses  and  objects.  In  an  epistle  from  a  member  of  this  diabo- 
lical society,  the  author  congratulates  his  pupils  on  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  had  adopted  and  improved  on  their 
teaching :  "  The  church  of  God,"  says  he,  "  hath  suffered  too 
much  already  in  the  primitive  times — she  hath  been  too  long 
in  the  category  of  passion,  crying  with  tears,  oramus  non  pug- 
namus ;  she  ought  noiv  to  be  in  the  predicament  o(  action,  with 
pugnamus  et  oramus,  holding  (that  I  may  use  your  own  words) 
'  a  supplication  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other!'   To  this 

'  To  herry  is  utterly  to  spoil  and  waste,  and  is  used  by  boys  when  they  rob  a 
bird's  nest  of  its  eggs  or  young — to  herry  a  nest — a  significant  expression. 
^  Guthry's  Memoirs,  169.  »  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  3G7-9. 
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purpose  Master  Andrew  Ramsay,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  said 
pretty  well,  '  that  it  was  God's  will  that  the  primitive  church 
should  confirm  the  truth  by  suffering ;  that  that  now,  the  truth 
being  confirmed,  it  is  his  will  that  we  defend  the  truth  by  ac- 
tion, in  resisting  tyrants;'  and  what  war  is  better  than  that 
which  is  for  religion  ^  ?" 

Among  many  other  acts  of  this  so-called  parliament,  there 
was  one  for  calling  out  every  fourth  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  ;  another,  imposing  a  fine  of  i£lOO  Scots  on  all  those  who 
concealed  deserters  from  the  parliamentary  army,  and  enabling 
military  officers  to  prosecute  the  parties  and  to  collect  the  fines; 
an  act  for  printing  and  publishing  a  declaration  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk,  inciting  all  ranks  to  a  dutiful  improvement 
of  the  present  dispensations  of  judgment  and  mercy;  an  act 
classing  delinquents  into  three  sorts — 1st,  those  who  were  per- 
sonally assisting  to  Montrose  at  Philipshaugh,  or  elsewhere ; 
•2d,  those  who  put  out  horse  or  foot,  or  furnished  arms  or 
ammunition,  for  his  assistance;  and,  3d,  those  who  voluntarily, 
and  without  inevitable  necessity,  intercommuned  with  him, 
with  a  power  to  the  parliament,  or  their  committee,  to  fine 
them  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  offence;  for  assessing 
the  counties  in  £90,000,  and  the  boroughs  in  £18,000  Scots, 
monthly,  for  eight  months,  for  supplying  the  army  employed  in 
suppressing  Montrose  and  the  other  rebels,  as  they  called  the 
king's  loyal  subjects ;  and  an  act  declaring  that  presbyteries 
have  the  whole  power  of  settling  parishes,  where  the  patron 
hath  either  not  sworn  the  covenant,  or  is  excommunicate ^2. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  now  reduced  the  king  to  such  a 
position  that  they  could  do  without  the  assistance  of  their  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries  ;  they  sent  therefore  a  statement  of  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced,  and  said  they  now  considered  their 
whole  pecuniary  engagement  was  completed.  One  of  the  items 
of  the  account  was  the  sum  of  £  80,000  for  the  article  of  caiia^e 
alone  which  the  Scottish  army  had  devoured !  "  Hereby,"  says 
Guthry, "  our  great  men  saw  how  they  were  slighted  by  the 
English,  and  that  they  meant  to  give  them  no  more  money, 
which  aflllicted  them  much  ;  for  the  generality  of  the  king- 
dom bei7ig  already  royalists  in  heart,  although  they  were  so 
kept  under  that  they  durst  not  profess  it,  they  considered  that 
when  the  army  was  come  home,  if  they  had  no  money  to  bribe 
them  to  constancy  in  the  cause,  they  would  all  turn  lor  the 

'  The  Epistle  Congratulatoiie  of  Lysimachus  Nicanor,  of  the  Society  of  Jesu, 
to  the  Covenanters"  in  Scotland  ;  wherein  is  paralUlcd  our  sweet  Harmony  and 
Correspondence  in  diverse  material. points  of  Doctrine  and  Practice,    a.  d.  1640. 

*  Balfour's  Xmmh,  passim. — Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  515. 
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king,  which  would  be  their  undoing  ^"  In  this  perplexity, 
Argyle  and  the  committee  of  estates  hit  upon  a  device  to  draw 
more  of  the  root  of  all  evil,  money,  out  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  was  to  endeavour  to  get  the  king  into  their  hands,  as 
he  was  now  reduced  to  that  state  of  desperation  that  he  must 
throw  himself  into  the  power  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties- 
Tlierefore  the  chancellor,  lioudon,  the  ungrateful  lialmerino, 
and  the  traitor  Warriston,  were  despatched  to  London,  to  join 
with  Lauderdale,  and  the  other  commissioners  already  there, 
for  advancing  that  design.  Argyle  went  to  Ireland,  and 
brought  home  the  division  of  the  Scottish  army  which  was 
there.  The  committee  of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  ordered  general  Middleton  northward  to  crush  Montrose, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  convince  the  jealous  and  impracti- 
cable marquis  of  Huntly,  that  it  was  not  the  redness  of  his 
blood  nor  the  rank  of  his  house,  but  duty  to  his  king,  that  re- 
quired his  active  co-operation.  Montrose  could  not  overcome 
that  morbid  jealousy  in  Huntly,  which  arose  from  his  capture 
and  ill  treatment  by  that  nobleman  when  he  was  the  king's 
rebel,  and  which  Huntly  never  forgave  ;  whereupon  he  went 
to  Ross-shire,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  earl  of  Seaforth 
and  several  chiefs  into  a  bond  of  confederation  for  the  king's 
service.  Middleton  attacked  Montrose's  castle  of  Kincarn,  in 
which  he  found  a  garrison  of  sixty-seven  persons  ;  thirty-five 
of  whom  were  sent  jjrisoners  to  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-two 
were  shot  at  a  post,  and  the  castle  burnt  to  the  ground. 

A  copy  of  Montrose's  bond  of  confederation  having  found 
its  way  to  Edinburgh,  the  committee  and  the  commission  took 
each  their  own  method  simultaneously  of  dealing  with  it.  Its 
malignity — that  is,  its  loyalty — was  immediately  percej)tible, 
and  was  so  declared  by  the  commission,  and  proclaimed  to  be 
high  treason  by  the  committee.  The  former  sent  a  peremptory 
command  to  the  different  presbyteries,  to  read  their  declaration 
respecting  its  malignancy  out  of  every  pulpit,  and  to  comment 
upon  it  in  the  way  most  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  com- 
mission. The  association  was  soon  dissolved,  and  Montrose 
himself,  with  some  difficulty,  escaped  to  Norway  ;  while  the 
members,  in  the  greatest  consternation,  made  tlieir  submission 
to  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  lest  they  might  be  exconmumi- 
cated,  and  so  lose  their  property,  and  offered  to  do  public  pe- 
nance in  the  most  humiliating  state  they  should  prescribe.  Bal- 
merino  returned  from  London  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  reported  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  commission  the  dexterity  with  which 
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they  had  managed  the  negociation,  and  prophesied  that  the 
king  wouhl  be  very  soon  in  the  Scottish  camp;  wliich  proved 
true,  for  the  next  despatches  informed  them  that  the  king  was 
their  prisoner  ^  In  the  meantime  the  commission  kept  up  a 
system  of  terror  upon  the  e]>iscopal  clergy,  and  even  upon  their 
own  moderate  brethren ;  and,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  others, 
they  summoned,  on  the  17th  May,  Dr.  Strange,  Mr.  Edward 
Wright,  and  William  Wilkie,  "  whom  they  used  very  roughly." 
The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3d  of 
June,  which  day  was  held  as  a  fast ;  and  they  elected  Robert 
Blair,  the  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  to  be  their  moderator. 
There  was  no  royal  commissioner ;  but  Mr.  Douglas  presented 
a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  Newcastle,  the  28th  of  May,  and 
addressed  "  to  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  moderator 
and  other  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  kirk  of  our 
kingdom  of  Scotland."  It  is  very  short,  but  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
party  in  whose  hands  he  was  then  a  prisoner.  The  first  act 
of  this  Assembly  related  to  that  sin  which  has  ever  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  presbytery  ;  and  such  married 
parties  as  had  been  previously  guilty  of  fornication  were  or- 
dained to  satisfy  the  kirk  by  standing  on  the  cutty-stool.  On 
the  13th  June  an  act  was  passed,  ordaining  George,  earl  of 
Seaforth,  to  be  excommunicated,  on  account  of  his  adherence 
"  to  that  perfidious  band  made  and  contrived  lately  in  the  north 
against  our  National  Covenant,  and  the  League  and  Covenant 
of  the  three  kingdoms ;  which  tendcth  to  the  making  of  divi- 
sion and  fomenting  of  jealousy  within  this  realm,  and  between 
both  kingdoms,  to  the  prolonging  of  these  unnatiual  wars,  to 
the  impeding  of  the  intended  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to  Ae 
subversion  of  all  the  happy  ends  of  our  covenants.  .  .  .  And 
having  also  considered  another  wicked  and  treacherous  band 
of  union  which  the  earl  formerly  went  into  with  that  excom- 
municate rebel  James  Graham,  [marquis  of  Montrose,]  after 
the  sentence  of  forfaulture  and  the  dreadful  sentence  of  excom- 
munication were  pronounced  against  him,  obliging  himself 
therein,  under  solemn  oaths,  to  join  with  that  forfaulled  rebel 
against  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  and  to  oppose  all  their  ])ublic 
resolutions  for  pursuance  of  the  happy  ends  of  our  covenants. 

Therefore  the  Assembly,  moved  with  the  zeal  of  God, 

do,  without  a  contraiy  voice, decern  and  ordain  the  said  George, 
earl  of  Seaforth,  to  be  summarily  excommunicate,  and  declared 
to  be  one  whom  Christ  commandeth  to  be  holden  by  all  and 
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every  one  of  the  faitlifal  as  an  ethnic  and  publican,  and  aji- 
point  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be  pronounced  by 
Master  Robert  Blair,  moderator,  in  the  east  kirk  of  tliis  city, 
upon  the  next  Lord's  day,  being  the  14th  of  this  month  '." 

It  is  a  curious  and  humiliating  fact,  that  in  all  periods  of  her 
histoiT,  when,  after  violent  agitation,  and  the  casting  up  of  that 
mire  and  dirt  which  is  natural  to  her  desolating  revolt,  her 
warmest  advocates  have  ever  complained  of  the  backslidings 
and  defections  of  the  kirk,  even  now  in  the  "high  noon"  of  her 
reformation,  when,  as  Kirkton  says,  she  was  as  "  a  heap  of 
wheat  set  about  with  lilies,  uniform,  or  a  palace  of  silver  beau- 
tifully proportioned,  and  in  her  high  noon,"  yet  even  in  this  noon- 
tide of  her  glory  the  Assembl}'  presented  and  bewailed  the 
following  list  of  *'  enonnities  and  corruptions  observed  to  be  in 
the  ministry"  of  the  most  sincere  and  best  reformed  kirk  in  the 
world : — 

Enormities. — The  first  and  main  sin,  reaching  both  to  our 
personal  carriage  and  callings,  we  judge  to  be,  not  studying 
how  to  keep  communion  and  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ ; 
but  walking  in  a  natural  way,  without  employing  of  Christ  or 
drawing  virtue  from  him,  to  enable  us  unto  sanctification,  and 
preaching  in  spirit  and  power. 

In  our  Lives. — 1st,  Much  fruitless  conversing  in  company, 
and  complying  with  sins  of  all  sorts ;  not  behaving  our- 
selves as  becomes  the  men  of  God.  2d,  Gi'eat  worldliness,  and 
forgetting  the  main  thing.  .3d,  Altogether  wanting  of  God's 
worship  in  our  families.  4th,  Want  of  gravity  in  carriage  and 
apparel,  dissoluteness  in  hair,  and  shaking  about  the  knees, 
[we  cannot  precisely  say  what  this  means]  ;  lightness  in  the 
apparel  of  our  wives  and  children.  5th,  Tippling,  and  bearing 
company  in  untimeous  drinking  in  taverns  and  alehouses.  Clh, 
Speaking  ill  of  the  godly.  7th,  Unsanctifying  the  Lord's  day. 
8th,  Using  small  and  minced  oaths.  Oth,  General  ignorance 
of  scripture,  and  meditation  thereon. 

In  odr  Callings. —  1st,  Corrupt  entry  into  the  ministry  in 
former  times ;  and,  at  present,  entering  into  it  as  a  way  of 
living  in  the  world,  and  not  as  to  a  spiritual  calling.  2d, 
Heljnng  in,  and  maintaining  of  insufficient  and  suspected  men. 
3d,  Partiality  in  favouring  and  speaking  for  the  scandalous ; 
teaching  them  how  to  shift  and  delay  censures.  4th,  Not  suf- 
ficiently zealous  in  the  cause,  whereby  maVignants  are  multi- 
plied. 5th,  vSpeaking  ambiguously,  and  privately  speaking 
against  the  ordinances  which  they  publicly  delivered  from  the 
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pulpit.  6th,  Idleness,  and  not  being,  like  other  tradesmen, 
continually  at  their  work.  7tl],  Want  of  zeal  ;  preaching  ex 
officio,  not  ex  conscientia  officii.  8th,  Self-seeking  in  preach- 
ing ;  and  a  venting  rather  of  their  [own]  ivit  and  skill,  than  a 
shewing  forth  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  9tli,  Life- 
lessness  in  preaching.  10th,  The  indiscreet  curing  of  the 
indiscretion  of  pious  people  and  ministers,  whereby  god- 
liness hath  gotten  a  deep  wound,  and  p?'ofanity  hath  lifted  up 
the  head.  1 1  th.  Little  care  to  furnish  our  army  with  ministers ; 
one  of  our  grievous  sins,  and  causes  of  our  calamity.  12th, 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ministers,  in  secret,  are  negligent 
to  wrestle  in  prayer  for  a  blessing  to  be  poured  out  upon  their 
labours,  contenting  themselves  with  their  public  performances. 
Sixteen  remedies  were  also  set  down  to  cure  these  corruptions; 
and,  in  conclusion,  "  the  General  Assembly  ordains  the  enor- 
mities above  specified  to  be  tried  and  restrained,  and  that  the 
remedies  thereof  for  that  purpose  be  seriously  observed  and 
practised  ;  recommending,  especially  to  presbyteries  and  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  that  use  be  made  of  the  same  in  visitation 
of  kirks,  and  trial  of  presbyteries  ^" 

For  the  more  effectually  weakening  Montrose,  and  under- 
mining the  cause  of  the  king  and  of  his  loyal  adherents,  and 
"  taking  to  their  serious  consideration  the  great  and  scanda- 
lous provocation,  and  grievous  defection  from  the  public  cause, 
which  some  have  been  guilty  of,  by  complying  with  the  rebels, 
the  public  enemies  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  and  judging  it  a 
duty  incumbent  on  them  to  bring  such  notorious  offenders  to 
public  satisfaction,  that  the  wrath  of  God  might  be  averted, 
and  the  public  scandal  removed,  do  therefore  require,  decern, 
and  ordain,  that  such  as,  after  lawful  trial,  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  in  actual  rebellion,  and  to  have  carried  charge  with 
the  rebels,  .  .  tobethepennersor  contrivers  of  James  Graham's 
[marquis  of  Montrose's]  proclamation,  indicting  a  pretended 
parliament,  or  of  any  other  his  proclamations  or  declarations, 
&c.,  that  all  and  every  such  offenders  shall  humbly  acknow- 
ledge their  offences,  upon  their  knees,  first  before  the  presby- 
tery, and  thereafter  before  the  congregation  upon  a  Sabbath 
[Sunday],  in  some  place  before  the  pulpit ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  they  be  sus])ended  from  the  Jjord's  supper ;  and,  in 
case  they  do  not  satisfy  in  manner  aforesaid,  that  they  be  pro- 
cessed with  excommunication.  And  likewise  ordains,  that 
such  as  shall  be  found  to  have  procured  protection  from  the 
rebels,  to  have  executed  their  orders,  to  have  invited  them  to 
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their  houses,  to  have  given  thciw  intelligence,  to  have  drank 
James  Graham's  health,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any  other  such  gross 
degrees  of  compliance,  shall  acknowledge  their  offences  pub- 
licly before  the  congregation,  and  be  suspended  from  the  com- 
munion aye  and  while  they  do  the  same.  And  further  de- 
cerns and  ordains,  that  all  persons  in  any  ecclesiastic  office 
guilty  of  any  degrees  of  compliance  before  mentioned,  shall  be 
suspended  from  their  oflfice,  and  all  exercise  thereof,  for  such 
time  as  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  the  condition  of  the  of- 
fenders, shall  be  found  to  deserved" 

But  these  were  not  all  Montrose's  crimes  against  the  kirk 
and  kingdom.  His  obedience,  as  captain-general  of  the  king- 
dom, to  the  king's  instructions  to  summon  a  parliament,  was 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  malignancy,  which  was  iniquity  unto 
iniquity  in  the  e^es  of  the  Assembly.  They  accordingly  ful- 
minated the  following  act  against  James  Graham,  as  they  af- 
fected to  call  him : — "  The  General  Assembly  having  consi- 
dered the  copy  of  a  proclamation,  published  by  order  of  that 
excommunicate  traitor  James  Graham,  for  indicting  of  a  pre- 
tended parliament,  and  finding  the  same  to  be  full  of  blas- 
phemies against  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  of  vile  aspersions  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  se- 
dition, most  falsely  and  impudently  imputed  to  the  estates  and 
most  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  do  therefore 
declare,  that  such  as  have  been  prime  instruments  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  that  or  the  like  proclamation  and  declaration,  de- 
serve the  highest  censures  of  the  kirk,  unless  they  make  humble 
confession  of  their  offences  publicly,  in  such  manner  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  this  Assembly  ;  and  humbly  recommend  to  the 
committee  of  estates  to  take  some  course  fur  their  exemplary 
civil  punishment,  and  that  some  public  note  of  ignominy  be  put 
upon  that  proclamation  as  their  honours  shall  think  meet^." 

The  king's  letter  being  brief,  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  was 
equally  short  and  blunt.  They  express  their  confidence  that 
his  majesty  would  interpret  their  plain  dealing  and  gi'eat  free- 
dom as  a  real  testimony  of  their  unfeigned  affection,  who,  they 
said,  had  constantly  laboured  to  approve  themselves  replete 
with  fidelity,  not  only  to  king  Jesus,  but  also  to  his  majesty; 
and,  moreover,  they  bluntly  informed  his  majesty  they  were  still 
resolved  to  walk  in  the  same  approved  loyalty  that  they  had 
exhibited  towards  him  for  some  years  back. 

The  Assembly  received  a  letter  from  their  commissioners  at 
London,  wherein  they  assured  their  constituents  that  there  were 
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small  hopes  of  settling  tlie  presbyterian  discipline  in  England, 
or  of  adopting  the  covenant,  and  the  other  indispensable  ap- 
pliances of  the  holy  discipline.  Erastianism  was  now  predo- 
minant in  England,  and  the  Commons  would  by  no  means  re- 
nounce that  spiritual  empire  which  they  had  acquired,  through 
the  fanatical  cant  of  the  puritans ;  and  they  publicly  de- 
clared, *'  that  they  could  by  no  means  consent  to  the  granting 
an  unlimited  jurisdiction  to  ten  thousand  judicatories ;  that 
such  arbitrary  sway  was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  nation,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  excluded 
the  parliament  from  having  any  share  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction." This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  leaders  in 
the  Assembly ;  but  they  put  the  best  face  on  the  affair,  lest 
those  who  were  least  attached  to  presbytery  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  disunion  to  expose  their  weakness.  They 
wrote  one  of  their  fraternal  letters  to  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
which  they  give  praise  to  the  Lord  for  having  set  them  on  the 
bench  of  judgment,  in  order  to  assuage  the  intestine  evils  with 
which  the  kirk  of  England  was  afflicted;  and  that  it  was 
matter  of  great  refreshment  to  them  that  the  enemrj  had  every 
where  fallen  before  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  adhere  with 
constancy  to  the  solemn  league.  These  corruptions  "  were  not 
only  many,  but  for  the  most  part  universal  and  deep-rooted, 
sheltered  under  the  shadow  of  custom  and  law,  and  supported 
with  all  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  malignant  and  prela- 
tical  party ;  who  rather  chose  to  involve  the  land  in  an  unna- 
tural and  bloody  war,  than  to  fail  of  their  ambitious  and  trea- 
cherous designs  against  religion,  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  neither  hath  that 
miserable  crew  been  wanting  to  their  own  ends,  but,  for  many 
years  together,  hath  desperately  pursued  their  resolutions  in 
arms^"  Such  was  the  delusion  midcr  which  they  laboured, 
that  they  considered  their  own  rebellion  to  be  meritorious,  and 
their  extirpation  of  the  royal  and  prelatical  powers  as  done 
for  the  glory  of  God  ;  instead  of  which  they  themselves  were, 
as  the  apostle  says,  "  as  filthy  dreamers  that  defiled  the  flesh, 
despised  dominion,  and  spoke  evil  of  dignities." — "  I  cannot 
but  ai)plaud  you,"  says  the  Jesuit,  Lysimachus  Nicanor,  "  for 
rejecting  that  former  error  to  defend  that  kings  are  of  divine 
institution,  and  do  now  hold  with  us  that  they  are  of  human 

institution  by  positive  laws Let  all  protcstant  doctors 

condenm  this ;  yet  let  it  never  repent  you  that  you  have  re- 
ceived liyht  from  us." 
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The  Assembly  wrote  letters  also  to  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  and  to  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  applauding 
their  revolutionary  exertions,  and  urging  them  onward  in  what 
they  called  reformation.  They  gave  thanks  to  David  Calder- 
wood  for  the  compilation  of  his  history,  recommended  its  pub- 
lication, and  remunerated  him  and  his  clerk  for  their  trouble. 
Complaints  were  formerly  made  against  James  Guthry,  mini- 
ster of  Lauder,  and  James  Simpson,  of  Sprouston,  and  their  ad- 
herents, for  keeping  Brownist  conventicles ;  but  it  was  not 
convenient  just  then  to  quarrel  with  the  Enghsh  independents, 
and  therefore  the  complaint  was  dismissed  without  any  re- 
medy. They  gave  a  commission  to  Henderson,  Blair,  Dou- 
glas, Cant,  and  Guthrie,  to  attend  the  king  at  Newcastle,  and 
to  endeavour  to  extort  from  him,  in  his  distress,  an  approba- 
tion of  their  schismatical  and  rebellious  proceedings  ;  and  then 
they  appointed  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
be  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August,  1647. — 
But  emulations  and  wrath  crept  in  even  unto  the  hearts  of  the 
most  godly  professors  of  this  most  sincere  kirk  !  David  Dick, 
and  some  others  of  older  standing,  took  deep  offence  that  Guth- 
rie, who  was  but  a  young  man,  and  had  only  been  about  four 
years  a  preacher,  should  have  been  preferred  to  them  in  this 
mission  to  the  king.  But  the  true  reason  that  James  Guthrie 
was  selected  was,  that  he  had  given  such  evidence  of  his  bit- 
terness against  his  majesty  as  induced  the  Assembly  to  pre- 
sume that  he  would  encounter  him  with  greater  rudeness,  and 
more  impertinent  familiarity,  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  Assembly  rose  on  the  11th  of  June;  and  the  commis- 
sion met  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  violently  opposed  the  con- 
vention which  the  rebel  general  Middleton  had  entered  into 
with  Montrose,  to  allow  him  and  some  of  his  friends  to  leave 
the  kingdom  without  molestation.  They  said  that  such  ten- 
derness towards  malignants  and  excommunicated  persons  was 
contrary  to  the  obligations  of  the  covenant,  and  upon  that 
ground  they  petitioned  the  committee  of  estates  to  reverse  it. 
And  that  they  might  not  be  deficient  in  performing  the  tyranny 
which  was  within  their  own  province,  they  excommunicated 
the  earl  of  Airly  and  six  other  loyal  gentlemen,  for  their  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  king's  lieutenant.  Nine  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Newcastle  in  September  to  bully  the  king,  and 
the  commission  sat  still  to  await  their  return,  and  in  the  m- 
terim  they  took  up  the  case  of  the  two  Brownist  ministers  that 
had  been  remitted  to  them  by  the  Assembly  ;  "  but  although 
many  things  were  proved  against  them  which  were  very  gross 
and  offensive,  yet  the  plurality  of  the  committee  voted  them 
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not  censurable.  From  whicli  clivers  sound  and  reverend 
ministers  dissented,  and  urg(?d  that  their  dissent  might  be  re- 
corded in  the  committee  book^."  The  commission  proceeded 
to  censure  those  ministers  whose  cases  had  been  remitted  to 
them  ;  but  the  commissioners  having  returned  from  Newcastle, 
their  attention  was  required  to  state  affairs. 

The  commissioners  reported  to  the  committee  of  estates,  on 
the  IGth  of  September,  that  his  majesty  had  refused  to  accede 
to  their  propositions ;  for  he  had  now  begun  to  discover  that 
there  was  no  end  to  concession.  He  said  there  were  some  of  the 
propositions  which  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  might  have  agreed 
to,  but  there  were  others  intermixed  to  which  he  would  never 
consent,  "  unless  he  would  unking  himself"  It  was  demanded 
of  him  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  England  as  he  had  done  in 
Scotland  ;  but  this  he  firmly  refused.  He  offered  to  agree  to 
some  of  the  propositions  if  they  were  separated  from  the 
others  ;  but  the  tyrant  commissioners  said,  all  or  none.  The 
committee  of  estates  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  they  had 
originally  sent  their  army  into  England  in  order  to  reform  the 
church,  and  as  that  object  was  not  yet  attained,  they  could  not 
withdraw  tlicir  forces  from  that  kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
mission heard  of  this  resolution,  they  sent  four  of  their  num- 
ber to  desire  d\at  the  committee  would  no  longer  defer  their 
resolution  to  recal  the  army  on  account  of  the  reformation, 
because  they  said  they  could  not  press  mot's  consciences !  This 
is  really  a  new  doctrine,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  covenant 
and  the  practice  of  these  men  some  time  previously,  when  they 
compelled  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  much  against 
their  consciences,  to  sign  it,  and  to  peijure  themselves  b}-  taking 
a  false  oath.  The  result  was,  that  the  question  was  left  un- 
decided until  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  2d  of  November, 
when  the  real  leaders  of  the  movement,  Argyle  and  Warriston, 
would  be  returned  by  that  time,  and  who  would  carry  the  busi- 
ness against  the  king's  interest  2,  The  royalists  talked  as  loudly 
as  they  dared  that  this  postponement  was  agreed  to  in  collusion 
with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  brother  Lanerk,  who  had 
bargained  lor  it  with  the  leaders  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
the  Scots  commissioners  at  London,  although,  in  the  absence 
of  Argyle  and  Warriston,  the  brothers  might  have  managed 
the  committee  of  estates  as  they  pleased.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, who  asserted  that  they  should  have  the  sole  power 

>  Guthry's  Memoirs,  187.  ^  Ibid.  188. 
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of  the  disposal  of  the  king's  i)evson,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  Scottish  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  maintained 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
person  of  the  king  as  the  English  nation  ;  from  the  common 
good  of  both  kingdoms;  the  conjunction  and  parity  of  interests; 
the  declaration  of  both  houses  ;  former  precedents  ;  the  treaty 
betwixt  the  kingdoms ;  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  the 
law  of  nations  ;  and  the  rules  of  equity.  The  conferences 
took  place  in  the  painted  chamber,  and  the  chancellor  Loudon 
sent  home  his  three  speeches  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  in 
order  to  evince  his  zeal  in  his  majesty's  behalf;  but,  says 
Mr.  Skinner,  "  for  all  his  fine  speech  he  was  easily  satisfied, 
and  sat  down,  he  and  his  colleagues,  with  great  composure, 
under  this  bold  and  evasive  assertion  of  the  two  houses ;  '  we 
do  affiiTn,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  has  no  right  of  joint 
exercise  of  interest,  in  disposing  of  the  person  of  the  king  in 
the  kingdom  of  England.'  As  if  he  was  not  as  much  king  of 
the  Scots  when  at  London  as  when  at  Edinburgh  ;  or  as  if  the 
Scots  army  might  not  have  brouglit  him  from  Newcastle  over 
the  Tweed,  before  the  English  parliament  could  have  interfered ; 
in  which  case,  by  their  own  doctrine,  the  English  could  have 
had  no  claim  in  the  disposal  of  him.  The  whole  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  nothing  but  collusion  among  the  great 
ones  on  both  sides,  to  amuse  and  pacify  such  as  were  not  in 
the  concert,  and  cannot  at  the  same  time  but  raise  some  degree 
of  indignation,  to  see  a  set  of  subjects,  pretended  friends  as 
well  as  avowed  enemies,  talking  with  as  much  uncivil  fi-eedom 
and  unfeeling  indifference  about  disposing  of  the  king's  per- 
son, as  they  could  have  done  about  a  piece  of  contemp- 
tible property,  or  a  stray  that  had  wandered  from  its  former 
owner  ^." 

The  commissioners  on  both  sides  came  at  length  to  the 
point ;  that  if  the  Scots  would  consent  to  withdraw  their  army, 
and  leave  the  king  at  the  disposal  of  the  Long  Parliament,  a 
price  should  be  given  for  their  concuiTence.  It  having  been 
made  the  state  of  the  question,  "  lohat  will  you  give  us,  and  ive 
will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?"  the  chancellor  Loudon  and  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  were  left  to  higgle  for  the  price ;  and  Argyle 
and  Warriston  hastened  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  opening 
of  parliament. 

In  passing  through  Newcastle,  the  king,  who  was  now  with- 
out all  power  to  refuse,  conferred  on  the  traitor  Waniston  the 
office  of  lord  advocate,  whose  powers  are  indefinite,  and  which 

'  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  394.— Guthry's  Memoirs,  188,  189. 
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had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  another  traitor,  sir  Thomas 
Hope.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Henderson's  death,  the  king 
also  bestowed  the  revenue  of  the  chapel  royal,  which  was  of 
considerable  value,  on  Robert  Blair,  the  minister  of  St.  An- 
drews. In  these  preferments  he  cannot  be  blamed,  for  he  had 
not  the  power  to  refuse  any  demand  which  they  might  have 
made  ;  vet  these  transactions  shew  the  pliability  of  their  con- 
sciences, which  could  solicit  and  accept  favours,  although  their 
consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  grant  him  his  just  rights. 
Blair's  appointment  to  ihe  chapel-royal  created  intense  jealousy 
and  chagrin  in  the  heart  of  Robert  Douglas,  who  thought 
that  he  himself  was  best  entitled  to  that  ecclesiastical  prize ; 
and  it  produced  a  rooted  hatred  in  his  mind  against  the  king 
and  his  successor  i. 

The  parliament  sat  down  on  the  3d  of  November ;  and  the 
royalists  urged  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  introduce  the  chief 
business,  which  was,  the  recognition  of  the  king.  The  laird  of 
Innerpeffer,  who  had  previously  ascertained  the  loyalty  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  members,  earnestly  entreated  the  duke 
to  enter  upon  that  business  without  delay,  and  assured  him 
of  a  majority  of  thirty  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  immediately. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said  if  it  were  delayed  till  Argyle  and 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  could  complete  their  intrigues,  at 
which  they  were  busily  at  work,  they  would  gain  over  a  num- 
ber of  the  members,  and  the  opportunity  for  serving  the  king 
would  be  lost.  The  duke  frigidly  thanked  Innerpeffer  for 
shewing  such  affection  for  the  king ;  but  as  he  himself  knew 
best  the  fittest  time  for  introducing  such  a  motion,  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  time.  With  the  treachery  or 
weakness  natural  to  the  duke's  character,  he  suffered  the  time 
to  advance,  of  which  Argyle  and  the  commission  were  taking 
advantage,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  week  Inner- 
peffer found  that  many  had  changed  sides.  He  sent  therefore 
sir  .John  Hamilton,  the  lord  justice  clerk,  to  the  duke,  to  press 
on  iiim  the  necessity  for  instant  exertion ;  but  his  grace  gave 
the  same  cool  answer,  that  he  was  himself  the  best  judge.  It 
was  the  15th  of  December  before  the  duke  mentioned  the  pre- 
servation of  the  king,  and  then  it  was  too  late,  as  most  likely 
it  had  been  designed.  About  that  time  letters  were  received 
from  the  commissioners  at  London,  in  which  they  shewed  the 
estates  that  the  Long  Parliament  had  agreed  to  pay  X'200,U00 
sterling  in  hand,  and  had  pledged  the  public  faith  for  another 
sum  of  the  same  amount,  on  condition  that  the  estates  would 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  190. 
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witlulraw  their  army,  ami  suircnder  the  king  to  tlicni  witliout 
any  corjditions.  It  was  tlie  decided  opinion  of  the  royalists 
that  Hamilton's  procrastination  arose  from  his  knowledge  of 
this  treaty,  and  notwithstanding  his  professions  that  he  was 
implicated  in  the  same  atrocious  transaction  ^ 

To  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  faction  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  published  "  a  Seasonable  and  Necessary  Warning,"  in 
which  they  directed  the  people  to  renounce  the  king,  and  if 
"  he  should  come  to  this  kingdom,  on  being  excluded  out  of 
England  for  his  refusing  to  sign  the  propositions,  it  would  not 
be  lawful  for  this  kingdom  to  receive  him,  on  account  of  their 
obligations  under  the  covenant."  To  save  appearances,  six 
delegates  were  sent  to  Newcastle,  without  any  opposition  from 
the  Hamiltons,  to  require  him  to  sign  the  propositions,  with 
certification  that  if  he  refused  the  army  would  be  marched 
homewards,  and  himself  given  up  to  the  puritans.  The  com- 
mission of  the  kirk  were  most  violent  in  their  invectives,  and 
in  their  urgency  for  extreme  measures  against  the  king.  F'roui 
what  motive  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  they  relaxed 
the  earl  of  Seaforth  and  the  lord  Oglevie  from  their  excom- 
munication, although  Argyle  accounted  them  his  greatest 
enemies,  and  used  his  utmost  eflbrls  to  prevent  their  relaxation. 

By  two  ordinances  of  the  9th  of  October  and  the  10th  of 
November,  the  Long  Parliament  accomplished  the  extirpating 
clause  of  the  Scottish  covenant,  to  which  they  had  sworn  by 
abolishing  the  names  and  titles  of  archbishops,  bishops,  &c. ; 
and  they  after\^  avds  sold  the  lands  belonging  to  the  sees,  and 
distributed  the  sums  arising  from  the  sale,  amongst  their  own 
members  and  the  officers  of  their  army.  But  still  they  had 
not  established  presbytery;  the  ecclesiastical  government  was 
erastian,  and  the  jiarliament  would  not  divide  its  power  with 
ten  thousand  judicatories.  The  lord  mayor  represented  this 
new  grievance,  and  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  i)resby- 
tery  ;  but  the  parliament  were  content  to  issue  a  declaration  on 
the  31st  of  December,  in  which  they  express  their  dislike  to 
lay-preachers,  and  such  as  speak  or  write  against  presbytery  ; 
and  their  resolution  to  proceed  against  all  such  as  preach  or 
expound  the  Scriptures,  unless  they  be  called  in  the  presby- 
terian  way  2. 

J  047. — In  the  first  week  of  January,  despatches  were 
received  from  the  Scots  commissioners  at  London,  informing 
the  committee  that  the  bargain  with  the  Long  Parliament  was 

>  Gulbi7's  Memoirs,  191,  192. 
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concluded,  and  that  the  price  of  the  royal  blood  was  to  be  paid 
as  soon  as  the  Scots  array  commenced  their  retreat.  On  the 
14th  the  delegates  returned  from  Newcastle  with  his  majesty's 
firm  and  final  refusal  to  the  propositions  formerly  alluded  to, 
and  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Upon  the 
16th,  it  was  voted,  by  a  large  majority,  that  "  according  to  the 
agreement  of  their  commissioners,  the  army  should  retire  be- 
yond the  Tweed,  and  the  king  be  left  to  the  English,  ivithout 
any  conditions  for  him,  or  this  nation's  interest  in  him  .'"  Only 
six  of  the  nobility  voted  in  the  minority,  Hamilton,  Lanerk, 
Kinghorn,  Tullibardine,  Spynie,  and  Elibank ;  of  the  gentry, 
the  lairds  of  Halkerton,  Innerpeffer,  Monorgone,  and  Curden  ; 
and  of  the  members  for  burghs,  William  Lyon  for  Brechin,  and 
those  for  Forfar  and  Tain,  whose  names  are  not  in  the  roll  of 
parliament.  Although  the  two  Hamiltons  voted  in  the  mi- 
nority, yet  it  was  merely  to  save  their  credit  for  loyalty,  for 
all  their  friends  and  followers  voted  in  the  majority  ^  It  is 
but  fair,  however,  to  give  an  extract  from  the  duke's  speech : — 
"  Will  Scotland  now  quit  her  possession  and  interest  in  her 
sovereign,  and  do  it  to  those  whose  enmity  against  him  and  us 
doth  visibly  appear  ?  Is  this  the  consequence  of  all  your  pro- 
testations of  duty  and  affection  to  his  majesty  ?  Is  this  the 
keejjing  of  your  covenant,  wherein  you  have  sworn  to  defend 
the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority  .?  Is  this  the  suita- 
ble return  for  the  king's  goodness,  both  in  consenting  to  all 
your  desires  in  1641,  and  in  his  late  trusting  his  person  with 
you .''  \V'hat  censures  will  the  world  pass  upon  this  action  ! 
What  a  stain  will  it  be  to  the  whole  reformed  religion  !  And 
what  danger  may  we  not  apprehend  both  to  the  king's  person 
and  to  Scotland,  from  the  party  that  now  pi-evails  in  England  l^" 
Notwithstanding  these  and  other  arguments  of  the  loyalists  to 
dissuade  the  covenanters  from  giving  up  the  king,  the  house 
agreed  to  sell  their  sovereign,  and  this  most  disgraceful  act 
was  immediately  sent  up  to  the  commissioners  at  London,  and 
the  price  of  the  royal  blood  as  quickly  sent  down  to  New- 
castle in  thirty-six  waggons,  and  a  receipt  was  given  for  it  by 
tlie  Scottish  commissary-general.  The  Scots  army  broke  up 
on  the  31st  of  .January,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  February  their  rear- 
guard crossed  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  they  again  swore  to 
tlie  covenant -^  On  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  price,  the 
king  was  delivered  up  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  9  o'clock  in 

'  Intercepted  Letter  from  a  Malignant  here  in  London  to  his  Friend  in  Scot- 
land.   Small  Ito.    London,  1G48. 

-  Peterkin's  Pocket  Peerage,  vol.  i.  01. 
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the  morning  of  the  28th  of  January,  and  immediately  aller  tlie 
Scots  army  commenced  their  retreat.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
remained  with  the  king  at  Newcastle,  according  to  his  orders, 
till  the  3d  of  February,  when  he  conducted  him  to  Ilolmby 
House,  which,  for  the  present,  was  destined  to  be  his  prison. 

The  disgrace  and  guilt  of  this  infamous  transaction  cannot 
with  justice  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  ivhole  of  the  Scottish 
people  as  a  national  crime,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  undivided 
act  of  an  united  political  and  religiousycc^iow,  acting  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  execrable  principles  which  arc  embodied 
in  their  magna  charta,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nation  were  loyal,  and  abhorred  the  extir- 
pating obligations  of  this  instrument  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  they 
were  oppressed  and  silenced  by  the  more  active  and  vigorous 
faction,  which  had  the  advantage  of  wielding  the  whole  power 
of  the  royal  government,  and  in  the  king's  name,  which  he  had 
conceded  to  them,  and  which  they  found  was  indeed  a  "  tower 
of  strength."  The  third  part  of  the  nobility  were  not  present ; 
many  were  secluded,  for  their  known  loyalty  and  affection  to 
the  king,  and  others,  on  various  pretexts,  withdrew  voluntarily, 
from  a  despicable  fear  of  ofi'ending  the  ruling  oligarchy,  and 
so  of  incurring  either  skaith  or  scorn.  The  chief  majority  arose 
from  the  members  for  the  western  counties  and  Fife,  and  the 
burghs  within  them,  which  have  always  been  more  under  pres- 
byterian  influence  than  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
they  have  to  answer  for  that  unnatural  and  cruel  action.  "  There 
were  an  hundred  for  one  all  the  kingdom  over  that  abhorred  it, 
and  would  never  have  instructed  their  commissioners  that 
way:  so  that  they  alone  [the  members  for  the  western  counties] 
have  to  answer  to  God  for  that  deportment.  Howbeit,  those 
who  sent  them  were  so  overawed  that  they  durst  not  cliallenge 
them.  And,  thirdly,  as  for  the  ministry,  albeit  they  had  al- 
ways been  careful  to  constitute  the  commission  of  the  church, 
so  that  the  plurality  thereof  should  run  their  way,  yet  was 
there  found  some  who  all  along  in  their  debates  exonored 
themselves  fairly :  such  as  Mr.  Andrew  Ramsay  and  Mr. 
William  Colville,  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Andrew  Fair- 
foul,  minister  of  Leith  [and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow,] Mr.  Robert  Knox,  minister  of  Kelso,  Mr.  Oliver  Coutts, 
minister  of  Inverness,  Mr.  David  Drummond,  minister  of  Lin- 
lithgow, and  Mr.  Henry  Guthry,  minister  of  Stirling  [after- 
wards bishop  of  Dunkeld],  and  others.  And  as  for  the  body 
of  the  ministry  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  far  greater  part 
disallowed  it ;  howbeit,  loathness  to  be  dejjrived  of  their func- 
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Hon  and  livelihood  rcsiYnined  them  from  giving  a  testimony  ^" 
In  .short,  God  had  sent  a  spirit  of  delusion  and  selfish  fear 
U])on  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  and  on  all  the  ministers  ; 
and  on  those  who  had  escaped  the  fearful  sins  of  the  times, 
He  had  not  vouchsafed  to  give  them  the  spirit  of  martyrdom, 
to  take  up  their  cross,  and  cheerfully  to  suffer  for  Christ. 

In  his  j)rison  meditations,  the  royal  martyr  says  of  this  most 
infamous  transaction,  "Yet  may  I  justify  those  Scots  to  all 
the  world  in  this,  that  they  have  not  deceived  me,  for  I  never 
trusted  to  them  farther  than  to  men  :  if  I  am  sold  by  them,  I 
am  only  sorry  they  should  do  it ;  and  that  my  price  should  be 

so  much  above  my  Saviour's God  sees  it  lit  to  deprive 

me  of  my  wife,  children,  army,  friends,  and  freedom,  that  I  may 
be  wholly  his,  who  alone  is  all.  I  care  not  much  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  nnfortunate,  if  I  be  not  in  the  black  list 

of  the  irreligious  and  sacrilegious  princes What  they 

call  obstinacy,  I  know  God  accounts  honest  constancy,  from 
which  reason,  and  religion  as  well  as  honour,  forbid  me  to  recede. 
It  is  evident  now  that  it  was  not  evil  councillors  with  me, 
but  a  good  conscience  in  me,  which  hath  been  fought  against ; 
nor  did  they  ever  intend  to  bring  me  to  my  parliament,  till  they 

had  brought  my  mind  to  their  obedience The  laws 

will,  by  God's  blessing,  revive  with  the  love  and  loyalty  of  my 
subjects,  if  1  bury  them  not  by  my  consent,  and  cover  them 
in  that  gi'ave  of  dishonour  and  injustice  which  some  men's  vio- 
lence hath  digged  for  them.  If  my  captivity  or  death  must 
be  the  price  of  their  redemption,  I  grudge  not  to  pay  it.  No 
condition  can  make  a  king  miserable  which  carries  not  with  it 
his  soul's,  his  people's,  and  posterity's  thraldom.  After  times 
may  see  what  the  blindess  of  this  age  will  not ;  and  God  may 
at  length  show  my  subjects  that  I  chose  rather  to  suffer ybr 
them  than  with  them.  Haply  I  might  redeem  myself  to  some 
shew  of  liberty,  if  I  would  consent  to  enslave  them.  I  had 
rather  hazard  the  ruin  of  one  king,  than  to  confirm  many  tyrants 
over  them ;  from  whom,  I  pray  God,  to  deliver  them,  what- 
ever becomes  of  me,  whose  solitude  hath  not  left  me  alone  2." 

As  SOON  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  the  farce  of  disbanding  it  took  place  ;  but  in  reality  it 
was  merely  what  they  called  a  purging  of  the  mahgnants  out 
of  it.  The  presbyterian  ministers  from  their  puli)its  ])roclaimed 
this  measure  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  patriotism  and  loyalty  ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  entirely  an  act  of  selfish  security,  in 

>  Guthry's  Memoirs,  195.  ■'  Eikon  Basilike,  117,  119. 
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order  to  put  out  all  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  king,  and 
to  reconstruct  an  army  of  partizans  devoted  to  the  covenant, 
and  its  synonym — n  bellion.  The  number  both  of  officers  and 
men  who  were  what  they  called  "  tainted  with  malignancy,^'' 
was  so  great,  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  act  against  the 
royalists,  who  were  still  giving  them  annoyance  in  the  north. 
Of  the  money  which  they  had  received  as  the  price  of  the  king's 
blood,  Argyle  secured  X30,000,  and  ,£15,000  more  was  divided 
among  his  partizans.  Warriston  received  £3000 ;  and  the 
double-dealing  deceitful  duke  of  Hamilton  also  received 
£30,000,  under  pretence  of  remuneration  for  the  losses  which 
he  sustained  under  Montrose  ;  but,  in  reality,  as  the  reward  of 
betraying  his  sovereign,  and  advancing  the  Cause.  To  re]iay 
the  tenantry  on  the  Argyle  estates,  the  ministers  were  compelled 
to  preach  up  the  collection  of  a  voluntary  contribution.  The 
leading  ministers  in  the  commission,  Dick,  Blair,  Cant,  and 
some  others,  also  received  liberal  allowances  of  the  blood- 
money  :  the  sums  were  not  made  public,  but  it  was  remarked 
that  they  became  suddenly  rich,  and  lived  very  sumptuously 
afterwards  ^ 

The  committee  of  estates  sent  general  David  Leslie  north- 
ward to  subdue  the  marquis  of  Huntly's  dependents,  who  had 
made  a  miserable  effort  after  Montrose  was  compelled  to  go 
abroad,  instead  of  joining  heartily  with  him,  when  he  might 
have  changed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war,  and  restored  the 
king  to  his  throne.  He  hanged  all  the  Irishmen  that  he  found 
among  the  Gordons,  and  then  marched  towards  the  county  of 
Argyle  against  sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who,  after  deserting 
Montrose,  devastated  the  highlands  at  the  head  of  1400  infan- 
try and  two  troops  of  horse.  On  the  appearance  of  Leslie,  Mac- 
donald found  means  to  transport  his  soldiers  to  Ireland,  and 
such  of  the  country-people  as  he  had  constrained  to  join  him 
submitted,  on  quarter  being  promised  them  by  general  Leslie. 
But  Argyle,  a  lay-elder,  and  Mr.  John  Nevay,  a  minister, 
whom  the  commission  of  the  kirk  had  appointed  as  Leslie's 
chaplain,  prevailed  with  him  to  break  his  word,  and  the  cove- 
nanting army,  which  was  now  purged  of  malignants,  killed 
them  all,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  men,  without  mercy. 
"  Whereat,"  says  Guthry,  "  David  Leslie  seemed  to  have  some 
inward  check  ;  for  while  the  marquis  and  he,  with  Mr.  Nevay, 
were  walking  over  the  ancles  in  blood,  he  turned  about  and 
said, '  Now,  Mr.  John,  have  you  not  for  once  got  your  fill  of 
blood  ?'     This  was  reported  by  many  that  heard  it  2."     After 
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this  christian- like  fruit  of  the  covenant,  Leslie  transported  his 
army  to  the  island  of  Islay,  where  Macdonald  had  left  a  garrison 
in  the  castle  of  Duniveg,  or  Dunaverti,  which  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  On  the  capture  of  this  castle,  the  gan-ison  was 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  instigation  of  this  infamous  Nevay,  who 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  embued  with  the  spirit  of  the  cove- 
nant. Sir  James  Turner,  who  was  present,  relates,  in  his  me- 
moirs, the  fact  of  these  two  massacres ;  where  "  three  hundred 
men,  after  they  were  comed  out  of  the  castle,  were  put  to  the 
sword  everie  mother's  sonne,  with  a  hundredth  country  fellows, 
whom  we  had  smoked  out  of  a  cave  as  we  doe  foxes."  Nevay 
never  ceased  to  tempt  Leslie  to  this  massacre,  "  yea,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  the  curses  that  befel  Saul  for  sparing  the  Ama- 
lekites,  for  with  them  his  theologie  taught  him  to  compare  the 
Dunaverti  men ;  and  I  verilie  believe  this  prevailed  most  with 
general  Leslie,  who  looked  upon  Nevay  as  the  representative  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland'^ ^  This  most  infamous  massacre  reflects 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  the 
kirk,  the  kirk  itself,  and  on  general  Leslie,  who  could  authorise 
such  a  massacre  under  any  circumstances,  but  especially  after 
he  had  solemnly  pledged  his  word  for  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  prisoners.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  the  covenant,  and  by  its 
fruits  must  a  tree  be  judged ;  for  these  massacres  would  not 
have  been  perpetrated  had  not  the  representative  of  the  kirk 
and  a  minister  of  the  covenant  threatened  the  general  with 
si)iritual  thunders  if  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners.     "  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel." 

We  are  informed  by  his  biographer,  that  "  Mr.  John  Nevay 
was  licensed  and  ordained  a  minister  in  the  time  of  Scotland's 
purest  reformation,  and  settled  at  Newmills,  in  the  parish  of 
Loudon ;  and  was,  besides  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  shining 
piet}j  in  conversation,  and  great  diligence  in  attending  all  the 
parts  of  his  ministerial  function,  particularly  church  judicato- 
ries, one  who  was  always  very  zealous  in  contending  against 
several  steps  of  defection,  which  were  contrary  to  the  work  of 
reformation  carried  on  in  that  period 2." 

The  information  that  Cromwell  had  seized  tlie  person  of 
the  king  alarmed  the  faction  in  Scotland.  The  committee  of 
tile  estates  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk  met  in  consequence 
on  the  22d  of  June,  but  adjourned  till  July,  to  wait  the  issue 
of  further  intelligence.  On  the  17th  of  July,  George  Winram 
arrived  from  London,  and  informed  them  that  the  power  of 
the  army  under  Cromwell  increased — that  the  establishment 
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ofliberty  of  conscience,  with  imiversal  toleration,  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  their  objects — fhat  general  Poins,  one  of  the  par- 
liament's officers,  was  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  in  Pontcfract 
castle — and  that,  "  upon  July  the  12lh,  the  army  had  sent  to 
the  parliament  and  city  some  proposals  of  an  odd  strain.  What 
the  proposals  might  be  was  not  well  understood,  until  that,  at 
the  end  of  July,  the  Scotch  commissioners  residing  in  London 
gave  an  account,  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  these  proposals,  the 
city  of  London,  with  the  apprentices  and  watermen,  did  all 
join  in  a  new  bond  for  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  and  presented 
the  same  to  the  parliament."  Cromwell  now  marched  through 
London,  when  the  Tower  and  the  city  militia  were  delivered  up 
to  him.  This  revolution,  says  Guthry,  "  put  our  great  ones  to 
a  non-plus,^"  but  they  could  do  nothing :  they  had  now  to 
deal  with  a  man  who  would  make  no  concessions,  and  could 
fight  them  with  their  own  weapons,  both  carnal  and  spiritual. 

The  General  Assembly  met,  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  last  meeting,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
and  chose  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
to  be  their  moderator.  There  is  no  record  of  their  proceedings 
till  the  16th,  when  an  act  was  passed  allowing  only  one  half  of 
the  ministers  in  the  presbytery  of  Shetland,  with  their  ruling- 
elders,  to  attend  the  provincial  assembly^.  And  nothing  farther 
is  recorded  till  the  20th,  which  was  their  fifteenth  session,  when 
a  declaration  and  brotherly  exhortation  was  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved to  be  sent  to  their  brethren  in  England ;  which  was 
found  necessary,  from  the  backwardness  of  their  English  bre- 
thren in  promoting  the  cause  of  presbyter}^,  and  from  the  decided 
Erastianism  which  was  avowed  and  acted  on  in  England  under 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  parliament,  and  which  made  the 
Scottish  covenanters  "  sympathise  with  them  in  their  danger  and 
affliction  as  their  own,  both  kingdoms  beingunitcd  as  one  entire 
body  in  one  covenant,  for  pursuing  the  common  cause  and 
ends  therein  expressed ;"  namely,  of  extirpating  the  church  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  prostrating  the  monarchy  under  the 
foot  of  presbytery.  In  their  brotherly  exhortation  they  pro- 
ceed to  say, — 

"  First  of  all,  whatsoever  the  present  discouragements,  diffi- 
culties, or  dangers,  are,  or  whatsoever  for  ihe  future  they  may 
be,  we  cannot  but  commemorate  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  we 
doubt  not  it  shall  be  remembered  to  his  glory  in  the  church 
throughout  all  ages,  how  great  a  salvation  his  mighty  hand 
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and  outstretched  arm  hath  wrought  for  these  three  kingdoms. 
How  he  stirred  up  the  spirits  of  his  people  in  this  kingdom,  ten 
years  ago,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  prelatical  tyranny  and  of 
popish  ceremonies,  obtruded  upon  us,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  men  ;  how  he  led  us  from  so  small  beginnings,  and 
from  one  degree  to  another,  till  we  were  united  in  a  national 
covenant ;  how  he  gave  us  a  banner  to  be  displayed  for  the 
truth,  and  so  blessed  us  in  the  prosecution  of  that  covenant, 
that  the  king's  majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  upon  the 
humble  petitions  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  this  nation,  to  indict  a 
general  assembly  and  parliament  for  healing  the  grievances  of 
church  and  state  respectively,  as  likewise  to  grant  his  royal 
consent  for  confirming  and  ratifying,  by  acts  of  parliament, 
our  national  covenant,  and  the  government  and  liberties  of  this 
church.  After  which,  the  new  troubles  raised  against  us  by 
the  malice  and  treachery  of  our  enemies,  did  occasion  the  first 
expedition  of  this  nation  into  England,  (upon  which  followed 
the  calling  of  the  parliament  there,  and  the  large  treaty) ;  and, 
in  the  issue,  the  return  of  that  army  was  with  an  olive-branch 
of  peace,  and  not  without  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  in 
England.  In  which  work,  whilst  the  parliament  was  inter- 
rupted and  opposed,  and  a  bloody  war  begun,  widi  great  suc- 
cess on  that  side  which  opposed  the  parliament  and  the  begun 
reformation,  from  whence  also  did  accrue  great  advantage  to 
the  popish  party,  (whereof  the  cessation  of  arms  concluded  in 
Ireland  may  be  instead  of  many  testimonies) ;  commissioners 
were  sent  hither  from  both  Houses,  earnestly  in\iting  and  per- 
suading to  a  nearer  union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  desiring  assist- 
ance from  this  nalion  to  their  brethren  in  that  dieir  great  dis- 
tress ;  and  this,  by  the  good  hand  of  God,  produced  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  terror  of  the 
popish  and  ]Drelatical  parties,  our  common  enemies,  and  to  the 
great  comfort  of  such  as  were  wishing  and  waiting  for  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  and  the  recovery  of  just  liberties.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  we  are  also  very  sensible  of  the  great  and  immi- 
nent dangers  into  which  this  common  cause  of  religion  is  now 
brought,  by  die  growing  and  spreading  of  most  dangerous  errors 
in  England,  to  the  obstructing  and  hindering  of  the  begun  re- 
formation, as,  namely,  (besides  many  others),  Sociniaiiisin,  Ar- 
minianism,  Anabaptisin,  Antinomianism,  Brownism,  Erastian- 
ism.  Independency,  and  that  which  is  called  (by  abuse  of  the 
word)  Liberty  of  Conscience ;  being,  indeed.  Liberty  of  Error, 
scandal,  schism,  heresy  ! — dishonouring  God,  oj^posing  the 
truth,  hindering  reformation,  and  seducing  oUieis  ;  whcrcunto 
wc  add  those  Nullifidians,  or  men  of  no  religion,  counnonly 
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called  Seekers.    Yea,  we  cannot  but  look  on  the  dtmyers  of  the 
true  reformed  religion  in  I'his  island  as  greater  now  than  be- 
fore; not  only  for  that  those  very  princii)les  and  finidamentals 
of  faith  which,  under  jjrelacy, — yea,  even  popery  itself, — were 
generally  received  as  unconlrovertcd,  are  now,  by  the  scejiti- 
cism  of  many  sectaries  of  this  time,  either  oppugned  or  called 
in  question ;  but,  also,  because  instead  of  carrying  on  the  re- 
formation towards  perfection,  that  which  hath  been  already 
built  is  in  part  cast  down,  and  in  danger  to  be  wholly  over- 
thrown, through  endeavours  of  sectaries  to  comply  with  many 
of  the  prelatical  and  malignant,  and  even  the  po]Hsh  party; 
and  their  joining  hand  in  hand,  and  casting  in  their  lots,  and 
interweaving  their  interests  together,  in  way  of  combination 
against  the  covenant  and  presbyterial  government.     Yea,  the 
unclean  spirit,  which  was  cast  out,  is  about  to  enter  again, 
with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself,  and  so  the  latter 
end  is  like  to  be  worse  than  the  beginning.   .   ,  .  Yea,  it  is  too 
apparent  and  undeniable,  that  among  those  who  did  take  the 
covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  there  are  many  who  have 
given  themselves  to  a  detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality,  so 
there  is  a  generation  which  hath  made  defection  on  the  contrary 
part;  persecuting,  as  far  as  they  could,  that  true  reformed  re- 
ligion in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  which, 
by  the  covenant,  they  ought  to  preserve  against  the  common 
enemies  ;  hindering  and  resisting  the  reformation  and  unifor- 
mity, which,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  be  endeavoured  ;  pre- 
serving and  tolerating  those  cursed  things,  \yhich,  by  the  cove- 
nant, ought  to  be  extirpate — heresy  and  schism  encroaching 
upon,  yea,  offering  violence  luito,  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
authority,  of  magistracy  ;  protecting  and  assisting  such  as,  by 
the  covenant,  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment, and  persecuting  those  who,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to 
be  assisted  and  defended  ;  endeavouring,  also,  a  breach  in- 
stead of  a  firm  peace  and  union  between  the  kingdoms :  so 
that  there  is  not  any  one  article  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant which  hath  not  been  sinfully  and  dangerously  violated 
before  God,  angels,  and  men But  besides  these  omis- 
sions, it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  there  be  not,  in  these 
proposals  of  the  army,somewhatybr  ejoisco/jocy  and  against  the 
covenant ;  for  we  cannot  understand  the  eleventh  proposal  in 
any  other  sense  but  that  it  supposeth  the  continuance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  office  of  bishops  or  prelates,  as  well  as  of  any 
other  church  officers ;  and  taketh  no  more  from  the  prelates 
but  the  coercive  power  or  jurisdiction  extending  to  civil  penal- 
ties, which,  indeed,  belongeth  to  no  ecclesiastical  officers.  .  , 
VOL.  11,                                            2  B 
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One  thing  we  are  confident  of,  tliat  God  hath  had  a  special 
controversy  against  his  people  of  old  for  the  sin  of  a  broken 
covenant, and  nnwillingness  to  be  rel'orniedand  purged  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  that  till  these  sins  be  ac- 
knowledged and  repented   his  controversy  did   not  take  an 

end More  particularly  we  do  desire,  that  the  presby- 

terial  government  may  be  settled  and  put  in  practice  through- 
out that  kingdom  [of  England]  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches;  for  without 
tliis  we  know  no  other  effectual  remedy  against  the  present  dan- 
gers of  religion  there,  or  for  purging  the  church  from  scandals, 
which  are  destructive  either  to  sound  doctrine  or  to  godliness; 
and  herein,  we  are  confident,  the  experience  of  all  the  re- 
formed churches  will  bear  witness  with  us^" 

There  never  seems  to  hav e  been  that  chastised  soberness  about 
presbytery,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  truth.  It  can  only  live  in  excitement,  contention, 
and  turljulence  ;  and  no  sooner  does  it  arri'e  at  what  it  con- 
siders a  spotless  and  unwrinkled  state,  and  the  excitement 
has  begun  to  subside,  than  right-hand  defections  and  left- 
hand  backslidings  begin  to  apjiear  immediately,  and  their  whole 
fabric,  in  which  they  so  much  glory,  with  all  its  carved  work, 
is  broken  down,  as  it  were,  with  sledge-hammers  and  axes, 
and  we  are  continually  hearing  lamentation,  and  mourning, 
and  woe,  over  all  the  sins  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Strong  allu- 
sion is  made  to  this  tendency  of  the  holy  discipline  to  the  sins 
of  the  flesh,  in  the  Assembly's  directions  for  "  secret  and  private 
worship",  where,  in  the  thirteenth  clause,  they  say, — "  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
a  wearied  or  distressed  conscience,  it  is  expedient  that  a  per- 
son (in  that  case),  finding  no  ease  after  the  use  of  all  means 
private  and  public,  have  their  address  to  their  own  pastor,  or 
some  experienced  christian  ;  but  if  the  person  troubled  in 
conscience  be  of  that  condition,  or  of  that  sex,  that  discretion, 
modesty,  or  fear  of  scandal,  requireth  a  godly,  grave,  and  secret 
friend  to  be  present  with  them  in  their  said  address,  it  is  ex- 
psdient  that  such  a  friend  be  present 2." 

That  itchiness  of  the  ears  which  is  such  a  concomitant  of 
the  extemporary  mode  of  public  worship,  led  many  of  the 
people  to  desert  their  parishes,  and  follow  the  preaching  of 
Siome  popular  man  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  the  frequent 
meetings  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  almost  constant  session  of 
the  commission  of  the  kirk,  left  many  parishes  without  what  is 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  329-42.  -  Ibid.  349. 
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now,  in  modern  presbyterian  langnage,  called  '■  supply  of  ser- 
nion^^  In  conseqncnce,  a  spirit  of  wandering  fi-om  one  place 
of  worship  to  another  became  so  connnon,  that  the  Assembly 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  the  following  law  "  against  such  as 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  public  worship  in  their  own  con- 
gregation : — 

"  Since  it  has  pleased  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  to  bless 
his  kirk  within  this  nation  with  the  riches  of  the  gospel,  in 
giving  to  us  his  ordinances  in  great  purity,  liberty,  and  withal 
a  comely  and  well-established  order,  the  Assembly,  in  the  zeal 
of  God,  for  ])reserving  order,  unity,  and  peace  in  the  kirk, — for 
maintaining  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  ordinances  and 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, — for  preventing  schism,  noisome 
errors,  and  all  unlawful  practices,  which  may  foHow  on  the 
people's  withdrawing  themselves  from  their  congregations,  &c. 
....  ordains  every  member  in  every  congregation  to  keep 
their  own  parish  kirk  ;  to  communicafe  there  in  the  word  and 
sacraments ;  and  if  any  person  or  pei"sons  shall  hereafter  usually 
absent  themselves  from  their  own  congregation,  except  in 
urgent  cases  made  known  to  and  approven  by  the  presbytery, 
the  ministers  of  these  congregations  whereto  they  resort  shall, 
both  in  ])ublic  by  preaching,  and  in  private  by  admonition,  shew 
their  dislike  of  their  withdrawing  from  their  own  minister ; 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  may  witness  to  all  that  hear  them,  their 
due  care  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  their  detestation  of  any  thing  that  may 
tend  to  separation,  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  evils  :  hereby 
their  own  flock  will  be  confirmed  in  their  steadfastness,  and  the 
unstable  spirit  of  others  will  be  rectified.  Likeas  the  minister 
of  that  congregation  from  which  they  do  withdraw  shall  labour 
first,  by  private  admonition,  to  reclaim  them  ;  and  if,  after  pri- 
vate admonition  by  their  own  pastor,  they  do  not  amend,  in 
that  case  the  pastor  shall  delate  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the 
session,  who  shall  cite  and  censure  them  as  contemners  of  the 
comely  order  of  the  kirk  ;  and  if  the  matter  be  not  taken  order 
with  there,  it  is  to  be  brought  to  the  presbytery.  For  the  better 
observing  whereof,  the  presbytery,  at  the  visitation  of  their 
several  kirks,  and  provincial  assemblies  in  their  censure  of  their 
several  presbyteries,  shall  inquire  thereanent;  which  inquiry 
and  report  shall  be  registrate  in  the  provincial  books,  that 
their  diligence  may  be  seen  in  the  General  Assembly  ^" 

All  the  violent  and  antimonarchical  ])roceedings  of  the  late 
commission  were  approved  and  ratified  by  this  Assembly  \ 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  319-50. 
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which  shews,  that  the  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sion a;4ainst  the  liing, — their  betrayal  and  sale  of  his  person, — 
the  usur]ialion  of  his  government, — the  massacre  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  cold  blood  after  quarter  had  been  promised, — and 
their  excommunication  of  all  his  loyal  and  faithful  adherents, 
were  not  simply  the  isolated  and  unauthorised  acts  of  a  few 
intemperate  and  headstrong  men,  but  the  deliberate  and  ap- 
proved acts  of  the  whole  presby  terian  body.  But  it  must  not  be 
laid  on  the  national  clergy,  who  composed  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  kingdom  situate  north  of  the  river  Ta}-,  and  who  stood 
aloof  from  the  presbyterian  parly,  but  who  were  culpably  sub- 
missive to  that  fiction  which  had  prostrated  the  church,  and 
extirpated  her  hierarchy.  "  The  General  Assembly,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberat'on,  do  ratify  and  approve  the  whole  acts  and 
conclusions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  preceding  Assembly, 
for  public  aflairs  now  tried  and  examined;  declaring  that  they 
have  proceeded  therein  with  much  zeal,  wisdom,  vigilance, 
and  accordinfi  to  their  co^nmission^ ." 

Messieurs  Robert  Baillie  and  George  Gillespie,  two  of  the 
Scots  commissioners  who  sat  and  voted  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  presented  the  new  Confession  of  Faith,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  that  assembly ;  and  copies  of  it  were  printed, 
and  sent  to  the  ministers  for  their  examination,  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  come  to  a  deliberate  judgment  on  its  merits, 
and  an  act  of  approbation  was  agreed  to  2.  These  gentlemen 
also  shewed  Dr.  Twiss,  the  prolocutor's,  speech  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  he  laments  the  bad  observance  of  the  Directory,  the 
Assembly's  want  of  power  to  censure  offenders,  and  that  the 
Lord,  he  said,  was  pleased  still  to  exercise  them  with  many 
wrestlings.  lie  confessed  their  affairs  to  be  much  embarrassed, 
and  in  a  kind  of  chaos  at  present;  and  in  the  end  he  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  restraint  the  synod  laid  inider  from  the  parliament, 
and  that  the  pn^sent  was  no  pro]ier  juncture  to  ai>ply  for  relief, 
it  being  a  time  of  general  darkness  and  sad  apprehensions. 
"  The  meaning  of  all  which,"  says  Mr.  Skinner  •'^,  "  seems  to  be, 
that  he  feared  the  iude])cndents  would  ])revail  against  them, 
and  i)ull  their  darling  scheme  of  presbytery  to  ])ieces, — which 
ha|)|)ened  accordingly."  Gillesi)ie,  in  his  speech,  bitterly  la- 
mented the  success  of  the  independents,  and  says,  "  Before, 
our  difference  was  with  the  prelates  and  sectaries,  so  much  as 
we  knew, only  concerning  church  government, scarce  imagining 
other  differences  ;  but  now  they  are  grown  to  that,  that  there 

'  Johnston's  Collect.  Aug.  26,  Sess.  22.         -  lb.  Au^'.  22,  Sc«?   23,  p.  351. 
'  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  398-9'.). 
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is  not  an  article  of  the  christain  failli  but  it  is  controverted  ; 
and  some  have  drunk  in  that  princijile,  the  more  fundamental 
the  point  denied  or  controverted,  the  more  it  ought  to  be 
tolerated,  because  being  the  more  remote  from  sense  and  reason, 
and  so  the  deniers  or  affirmers  of  it  ought  the  less  to  be  con- 
trouled.  As  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  justly 
conceived  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  former  evils,  so 
when  that  is  cast  aside  it  must  make  the  dangers  the  more  and 
greater  ;  many  refuse  to  subscribe  that  League  and  Covenant, 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  seeing  it  hath  not  a  civil  sanction  urging 
it  upon  the  people.  The  king  hath  not  agreed  to  it.  The 
parliament,  though  it  hath  enjoined  the  subscription  of  it  in 
all  the  kingdom,  yet  there  is  no  penalty  enjoined  upon  the  non- 
subscribers  of  it;  and  so  by  many  it  is  not  only  slighted,  but 
also  it  is  written  against  of  late  by  the  whole  University  Oi 
Oxford,  which  hath  not  as  yet  gotten  an  answer,  but  1  hope  it 
shall  shortly  ^"  And  Baillie  himself  says,  "  that  the  great 
work  we  do  intend  there  [in  England]  is  so  well  grounded,  and 
so  far  advanced  among  them,  that  the  ports  of  hell  and  the 
greatest  power  of  man  shall  never  be  able  to  overturn  it ;  3'ea, 
that  the  present  storm,  how  terrible  soever,  which  the  prime 
instruments  of  Satan  this  day  on  earth,  and  our  greatest  ad- 
versaries, the  sectaries,  have  raised,  shall  by  the  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  power  of  God,  be  turned  over,  as  the  unreasonable 
rage  and  folly  of  the  prelates  lately  was,  to  be  a  happy  mean 
of  hastening  the  accomplishment  of  all  our  desires.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  present  earthquake,  though  it  shake  the 
foundation,  and  threaten  the  swallowing  up  of  both  church 
and  state,  yet  it  shall  prove  a  near  antecedent  to  the  settling 
of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  churches  in  them,  in  that 
peace  and  happiness  which  some  cannot  believe  till  they  see 
and  feel  it 2." 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  at  first  a  work  of 
chance,  that  was  never  intended  to  have  been  produced  in  its 
present  form.  The  Westminster  divines  yielded  that  to  the 
power  of  the  parliament,  which  the  Glasgow  Assembly  had  made 
partly  the  cause  of  their  rebellion  in  1(J38  ;  and  against  tliis,  ac- 
cordingly, the  present  Assembly  lifted  up  their  testimony,  but  in 
a  subdued  tone.  "  It  is  further  declared  that  the  Assembly 
underi^tandeth  some  parts  of  the  second  article  of  the  thirty- 
one  chapter  only  of  kirks  not  settled  or  constituted   in  point 

'  Speech  before  the  Assembly,  6th  August,  Appendix  to  Ba  s  Letters, 
iii.  453.  '1''^' 

2  Baillie's  Speech,  6th  August,  Letters,  iii.  13. 
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of  govenuncnt,  and  that  altliough  in  sucli  kirks  a  synod  of 
ministers  and  otlier  fit  persons  may  be  called  by  the  magis- 
trate's authority  and  nomination,  without  any  other  call,  to  con- 
sult and  advise  with  about  religion,  [this  is  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  erastian  doctrine,  that  the  government  of  the  church 
proceeds  from  the  civil  magistrate,  or,  as  they  say  in  Scotland, 
tohomologate  erastianism];  and  although  likewise  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  without  delegation  from  their  churches,  may  of  them- 
selves, and  by  virtue  of  their  office,  meet  together  synodically 
in  such  kirks  not  yet  constituted ;  yet  neither  of  these  ought 
to  be  done  in  kirks  constituted  and  settled." 

The  presbyterian  party  would  not  accept  a  good  and  ap- 
proved liturgy,  prepared  by  the  Scottish  prelates  and  es- 
tablished by  the  royal  authority,  yet  they  readily  accepted  a 
confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  foreign  independents,  and 
Ibrced  upon  them  by  the  erastian  power  of  a  foreign  parlia- 
ment. They  likewise  passed  an  act  ajiproving  and  accepting 
a  new  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  also  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  Long  Par- 
liament. But,  indeed,  every  part  of  their  system  is/breipn — 
their  government,  discipline,  confession  of  faith,  and  mode  of 
worship;  such  inconsistency  is  always  exhibited  when  men 
diverge  from  and  forsake  the  old  paths  of  God's  appointment, 
the  good  way  in  which  He,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  has 
set  their  course,  to  hew  out  for  themselves  broken  cisterns  that 
can  hold  no  water. 

The  Assembly  passed  an  act  for  collecting  the  fines  which 
the  parliament  at  Perth  imposed  on  those  malignants  whom  the 
commission  had  excommunicated,  and  which  were  gathered 
up  with  rigour.  They  also  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation or  selling  of"  erroneous  books  or  papers,"  or  "  to  converse 
with  ])ersons  tainted  with  errors,"  but  to  "  abstain  from  books 
maintaining  independency,  or  separation,  and  from  all  antino- 
mian,  anabaptislical,  and  other  erroneous  books  and  papers  ^  ;" 
so  that  it  ap])ears  the  Assembly  were  themselves  feeling  the  evil 
of  that  schism  and  separation  which  they  had  with  so  much 
violence  commenced.  They  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  their 
countrymen  scattered  over  the  continent,  recommending  their 
adherence  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  promising 
to  send  them  the  new  Directory  for  their  jniblic  worshi]).  There 
was  an  act  ])assed,  also,  concerning  "  the  hundred  and  eleven 
])roj)ositions"  maintained  in  Gillespie's  work,  entitled"  Aaron's 
Rod   Blossoming ;"  and,   after  due  deliberation,  they  agreed 

'   Spsiiion  2(1,  .\ii"iist  .'U. 
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to  adopt  flight  of  its  general  heads  of  doctrine,  viz. —  1,  that  the 
ministry  of  the  word  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  standing  ordinances, 
instituted  by  Cod  himself  to  continue  in  the  church  to  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  2,  that  such  as  administer  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments ought  to  be  duly  called  and  ordained  thereto  ;  3,  that 
some  ecclesiastical  censures  are  common,  and  may  be  inflicted 
both  on  ministers  and  other  members  of  the  kirk;  4,  that  the 
censure  of  suspension  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Su])per, 
inflicted  because  of  gross  ignorance,  or  because  of  a  scandalous 
life  and  conversation,  as  likewise  the  censure  of  excommunica- 
tion, or  casting  out  of  the  kirk  flagitious  or  contumacious 
olfenders is  necessary  (in  respect  of  divine  institu- 
tion) to  be  in  the  kirk  ;  5,  that  as  the  rights,  power,  and  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  magistrate  are  to  be  maintained  according  to 
the  word  of  God  and  the  confessions  of  the  faith  of  the 
reformed  kirks,  so  it  is  no  less  true  and  certain  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  head  and  only  king  of  the  kirk,  hath  instituted  and 
appointed  a  kirk  government  distinct  from  the  civil  government 
or  magistracy;  6,  that  the  ecclesiastic  government  is  committ-eil 
and  entrusted  by  Christ  to  the  assemblies  of  the  kirk,  made  up 
of  the  ministers  of  the  word  and  ruling  elders ;  7,  that  the 
lesser  and  inferior  ecclesiastical  assemblies  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinate and  subject  unto  the  greater  and  superior  assemblies  ; 
8,  that  notwithstanding  hereof,  the  civil  magistrate  may  and 
ouyJit  to  suppress  by  corporal  or  civil  punishments,  such  as  by 
spreading  error  or  heresy,  or  by  fomenting  schism,  greatly  dis- 
honour God,  dangerously  hurt  religion,  and  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kirk.  Which  heads  of  doctrine  (....)  the  General 
Assembly  doth  firmly  believe,  own,  maintain,  and  commend 
unto  others,  as  solid,  true,  and  orthodox,  grounded  upon  the  word 
of  God,  consonant  to  the  judgment  both  of  the  ancient  and  of 
the  best  reformed  kirks  ^" 

There  is  a  striking  likeness  betwixt  the  eighth  head  of  this 
doctrine  and  a  proposition  in  the  celebrated  Peter  Den's  Theo- 
logy, which  says,  "  that  unbelievers  and  all  baptized  schisma- 
tics can  be  compelled,  by  corporal  punishments,  to  return  to  the 
catholic  faith  and  to  the  unity  of  the  church  ^  ;"  and  it  marks  a 
brotherly  unity  of  design  in  popery  and  presbytery  to  extirpate 
what  they  mutually  call  heresy  and  schism.  The  Assembly  ap- 
proved of  an  overture  to  compel  all  students  at  the  universities 
at  their  matriculation  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  all  other  persons  as  they  came  to  age  and  discretion,  before 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  pp.  3G5,  367.  -  Vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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their  first  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After 
passing  some  other  local  and  private  acts,  they  appointed  the 
next  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  July,  1648,  and  then  dissolved  the  present 
meeting. 

Previous  to  their  dissolution,  the  late  Assembly  appointed  a 
new  commission,  in  which,  as  usual,  Argyle's  name  appears 
the  first  on  the  list  of  ruling  elders,  to  which  all  the  particular 
affairs  that  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  Assembly  were  re- 
ferred. During  Argyle's  temporary  absence,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  of  estates  for  the  reduction  of  David 
Leslie's  army,  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  which  was  a  great 
burthen  on  the  loyalists.  Hamilton  promised  that  it  should 
be  disbanded  on  the  20th  of  October,  provided  the  committee 
of  estates,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  12th,  should  agree  to  it. 
This  was  like  all  that  incomprehensible  man's  doings  ;  he  had 
not  courage  to  refuse  the  petitions,  but  before  the  appointed 
time  he  knew  that  Argyle  would  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  committee,  who  would  quash  his  proceedings,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  ordered  the  army  to  continue  till  the 
following  March.  "  Whereunto,"  says  Guthry,  "  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly  were  very  helpful,  having,  be- 
side their  present  intriguing,  set  forth  a  declaration  for  that  end." 
The  army  lived  Tiifree  quarters  on  the  malignants,  or  on  those 
suspected  of  that  crime,  i.  e.  of  being  attached  to  the  king  and 
the  church;  and  they  were  to  do  them  as  much  injury  in  their 
property  as  could  be  accomplished,  "  for  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done  but  once  tu  give  them  the  name  of  malignants,  and  then 
it  was  piettj  to  plunder  them."  The  committee  also  took 
another  way  of  extirpating  malignancy,  which  was,  to  summon 
individuals  before  them  and  compel  them  to  lend  money,  ac- 
cording to  their  supposed  means,  from  ^£100  sterling  and  up- 
v/ards,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  committee.  If  any 
one  resisted,  his  forced  loan  was  doubled  ;  if  any  professed  his 
inability  to  comply,  some  of  the  members  would  offer  to  lend 
the  sum  on  bond,  when  he  had  interest  on  the  amount  to  pay, 
besides  the  fine ;  and  if  any  obstinately  refused  he  was  im- 
piisoned  till  he  submitted.  "They  gloried  so  much  in  this 
device,  that  they  used  to  contend  among  themselves  whether 
the  quickness  of  the  invention  should  be  ascribed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  or  to  the  commission  of  the  church  ;  it  being 
(said  they)  the  most  excellent  way  for  reaching  heart  malig- 
nants, as  they  called  those  who  disallowed  their  course,  and 
yet  walked  so  reservedly,  that  they  could  find  no  pretexts  in 
a  legal  way  whereby  they  could  fine  or  forfault  them.     And, 
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indeed,  by  this  way  they  drew  from  honest  people  such  sums 
as  did  sufficiently  impoverish  them,  and  made  the  committee 
abundantly  able  both  to  gratify  sycophants  that  depended  upon 
them,  and  daily  to  corrupt  more  and  more^"  "  Never,"  says 
Hume,justly, "  in  this  island  was  known  a  more  severe  and  arbi- 
trary government,  than  was  generally  exercised  by  the  patrons 
of  liberty  in  both  kingdoms  2." 

What  a  contrast  is  here  presented  betwixt  the  extortion  and 
imjust  oppression  of  the  dictatorship  of  Argyle  and  the  revo- 
lutionary parliament,  and  the  just  and  legal  taxation  of  the 
king's  government,  which  could  scarcely  raise  a  sufficient 
revenue  for  its  ordinary  expenditure.  But  the  dictator  had 
Other  methods  of  oppression  besides  those  just  named.  The 
late  u])right  and  most  loyal  lord  Napier  died  in  the  year  1645, 
and  the  committee  i)assed  an  act  of  forfaulture,  and  ordered 
his  bones  to  be  exhumed.  A  fictitious  summons  was  executed 
at  the  pier  of  Leith  against  his  son,  who  was  then  in  exile  for 
his  loyalty,  requiring  him  to  appear  on  sixty  days'  warning  to 
execute  their  sentence,  and  raise  his  father's  bones  from  the 
grave  !  This  alarmed  his  friends,  and  they  paid  5000  marks 
to  save  his  forfaultry,  which  being  the  object  of  the  committee, 
the  matter  was  dropped.  Two  years  previously,  the  committee 
had  compelled  him  to  pay  ^2000  sterling,  because  his  late 
noble  father  had  joined  Montrose  ;  besides  they  deprived  him 
of  8000  marks  which  they  owed  to  his  late  father  for  the  pur- 
chase of  provision  for  their  army^. 

Whilst  the  committee  were  thus  oppressing  and  plundering 
the  loyalists,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  the  king's  friends  in  another  way.  The  lairds  of 
Newton  and  Harlfel,  the  younger,  having  been  arrested,  were 
condemned  to  suffer  death  ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  some 
friends  the  king  sent  down  a  written  remission  of  their  sen- 
tence. But  the  king  was  now  to  find  that  his  office  was  only 
in  name.  This  remission  was  onl}'  laughed  at,  and  they  were 
beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  no  other  alleged  cause 
than  that  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  having  served  under 
Montrose.  The  marquis  of  Huntly,  whose  morbid  jealousy 
of  Monti*ose,  and  resentment  for  a  former  affront,  had  ruined 
the  king's  afiairs  in  Scotland,  was  made  prisoner  on  the  21st 
of  December :  it  was  debated  in  the  committee  whether  he 
shoidd  be  immediately  executed,  or  reserved  till  the  meeting 
of   parliament.      Argyle   being   his    brother-in-law,   but  his 

•  Guthry  Mem  'soirs,  204.      -  Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  viii.  128,  edit.  1789. 
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greatest  enemy,  withdrew,  but  his  faction,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk,  who  were  most  earnestly  solicitous,  \\cre 
urgent  for  immediate  execution  :  his  respite  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  committee  were  now  alarmed  by  the 
prospect  of  some  accommodation  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
Long  Parliament ;  and  the  Scots  commissioners  at  London 
began  to  object  to  his  granting  the  conditions  which  the  parlia- 
ment required,  and  in  his  presence  protested  against  his  sign- 
ing the  articles  unless  he  would  give  Scotland  some  more 
contentment  respecting  the  reformation  !  ^ 

1648. — The  king  was  now  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  pri- 
soner, and  in  his  distress  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  advice 
which  promised  relief  from  confinement,  and  perhaps  assassi- 
nation. The  earls  of  Lanerk  and  Lauderdale  proposed  to  re- 
tuni  and  lay  certain  concessions  which  they  had  extorted  from 
him  before  the  committee  of  estates,  and  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  ensuing  parliament  for 
raising  an  army  to  invade  England,  in  order  to  effect  his  ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  his  royal  authority.  On  this  agreement, 
the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  that  no  man  should 
thereafter  make  any  application  to  him  ag  king  of  P^ngland, 
under  pain  of  treason,  and  sent  peremptory  orders  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Carrisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  to  confine 
him  more  rigorously  in  prison  ;  which  he  strictly  obeyed,  and 
denied  him  the  attendance  of  his  chaplains,  whom  the  king 
said  "  for  their  function  I  reverence,  and  for  their  fidelity  I  have 
cause  to  love."  In  his  reflections  on  this  tyrannical  depriva- 
tion, Charles  says,  "  The  truth  is,  I  never  needed  or  desired 
more  the  service  and  assistance  of  inen  judiciously  pious  and 
soberly  devout.  The  solitude  they  have  confined  me  unto  adds 
the  wilderness  unto  my  temptations  ;  for  the  company  they  ob- 
trude upon  me  is  more  sad  than  any  solitude  can  be 

To  deny  me  the  ghostly  comfort  of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater 
rigour  and  barbarity  than  is  ever  used  by  christians  to  the 
meanest  prisoners  and  greatest  malefactors  ;  whom,  though 
the  justice  of  the  law  deprives  of  worldly  comforts,  yet  the 
mercy  of  religion  allows  them  the  benefit  of  their  clergy,  as 
not  aiming  at  once  to  destroy  their  bodies  and  to  damn  their 

souls Nor  arc  the  soberest  of  them   [the  j)uritan 

teachers],  so  apt  for  that  devotional  compliance  and  juncture 
of  hearts  which  1  desire  to  bear  in  those  holy  offices  to  be  ])er- 

formed  with  me  and  for  me I  am  so  much  a  friend  to 

all  churchmen  that  have  any  thing  in  them  beseeming  that 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  207,  209. 
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sacred  Ainction,  that  1  have  hazarded  my  own  interest  chiefly 
upon  conscience  and  constancy  to  maintain  their  rights  :  whom 
the  more  I  looked  upon  as  orphans,  and  under  the  sacrilegious 
eyes  of  many  cruel  and  rapacious  relbrmers,  the  more  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  appear  as  a  father  and  a  patron  for  them  and  the 

church In  devotions  I  love  neither  profane  boldness 

nor  pious  nonsense  ;  but  such  an  humble  and  judicious  gravity 
as  shews  the  speaker  to  be  at  once  considerate  of  God's  ma- 
jesty, the  church's  honour,  and  his  own  vileness;  both  knowing 
what  things  God  allows  him  to  ask,  and  in  what  manner  it  be- 
comes a  sinner  to  supplicate  the  divine  mercy  for  himself  and 
others.  I  am  equally  scandalized  with  all  prayers  that  sound 
either  imperiously,  or  rudely,  or  passionately ;  as  either  wanting 
humility  to  God  or  charity  to  men,  or  respect  to  duty  ....  so 
that  I  must  needs  seem  to  all  equal  minds  with  as  much  reason 
to  ])refer  the  service  of  my  own  chaplains  before  that  of  their 
ministers,  as  I  do  the  liturgy  before  their  directory.  In  the 
one  T  have  been  always  educated  and  exercised  ;  in  the  other 
I  am  not  yet  catechised  nor  acquainted :  and  if  I  were,  yet 
should  1  not  by  that  as  by  any  certain  rule  and  canon  of  devo- 
tion, be  able  to  follow  or  find  out  the  indirect  extravagances 
of  most  of  those  men  who  highly  cry  up  that  as  a  piece  of  rare 
composure  and  use,  which  is  already  as  much  despised  and  dis- 
used ^  by  many  of  them,  as  ihe  Common-Prayer  sometime  was 
by  those  men,  a  great  part  of  whojje  piety  hung  upon  that 
popular  pin  of  railing  against  and  contemning  the  government 

and  liturgy  of  this  church I  was  always  bred  to  more 

modest,  and  I  think  more  pious  principles But  this  is  not 

the  first  service  (as  I  count  it  the  best)  [of  being  his  own  chaplain] 
in  which  they  have  forced  me  to  serve  myself:  though  I  must 
confess  1  bear  with  more  grief  and  impatience  the  want  of  my 
chaplains  than  of  any  other  my  servants,  and  next  (if  not  be- 
yond, in  some  things),  to  the  being  sequestered  from  my  wife 
and  children ;  since  from  these,  indeed,  more  of  human  and 
temporary  affections,  but  from  those  more  of  heavenly  and 
eternal  improvements,  may  be  expected.  My  comfort  is,  that 
in  the  enforced  (not  neglected)  want  of  ordinary  means,  God 
is  wont  to  afford  extraordinary  supplies  of  His  gifts  and  graces. 
If  His  spirit  will  teach  me,  and  help  my  infirmities  in  prayer, 
reading,  and  meditation  (as  I  hope  He  will),  I  shall  need  no 
other  either  orator  or  instructor  2," 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  and 
the  other  commissioners,  arrived  in   Edinburgh  ;  and,  at  a 

'  Vide  ante  Dr.  Twiss's  speech,  p.  188.  ■  Eikon  Basilike,  119,  124. 
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meeting  of  the  committee  of  estates  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  Loudon  laid  before  them  the  concessions  to  which  they 
had  compelled  the  king  to  accede.  We  assured  his  majestj; 
said  the  lord  chancellor,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had 
no  other  design,  in  their  covenant-engagement  with  England, 

than  the  reformation  and  preservation  of  religion and 

did  very  instantly  urge  that  his  majesty  would  give  them  and 
the  kingdom  satisfaction  ;  and  if  they  should  relinquish  their 
covenant,  break  their  treaties  with  Scotland,  set  up  toleration 
of  all  religions,  cast  off  the  king,  and  change  monarchical 
government,  yet  it  would  prove  wisdom  in  his  majesty  to  offer 
to  settle  a  just  peace,  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  Scotland  espe- 
cially concerning  religion,  which  was  the  only  best  foundation 
of  peace ;  and  in  so  doing  we  were  confident  that  the  utmost 
endeavours  and  power  of  Scotland  would  be  applied  to  restore 
his  majesty  to  his  just  rights.  And  more  particularly  we 
pressed  the  confirming  of  the  covenant,  the  establishment  of 
presbyterial  government,  and  that  the  king  would  not  admit 
of  a  toleration  of  all  the  abominable  heresies  and  horrid  blas- 
phemies now  professed  in  England  under  the  notion  of  reli- 
gion  Having  taken  the  propositions  [of  the  Long  Par- 
liament] into  consideration,  we  found  in  them  material  alte- 
rations and  essential  differences  from  the  former  propositions  ; 
contrary  to  the  ends  of  the  covenant ;  destructive  of  religion, 
the  king,  and  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and,  in  the  committee 
at  Derby  House,  we  desired  that  they  would  not  give  just  cause 
of  resentment  to  Scotland  by  slighting  their  desires  and  just 
interest ;  but  no  entreaty  or  persuasions  of  ours  could  prevail 
so  tar  as  to  procure  a  meeting  or  conference.  And  when  they 
had  resolved  to  send  their  bills  without  so  much  as  giving  an 
answer  to  our  desires,  we  gave  in  our  answer  to  the  proposi- 
tions ;  .  .  •  but  they  presented  them  without  us,  which  forced 
us,  in  behalf  of  this  kingdom,  to  enter  our  dissent.  And  find- 
ing clearly  that  the  desire  of  the  bills  was  to  establish  by  law 
the  power  of  the  sword  perpetually  in  the  hands  of  that  army 
of  sectaries,  and  to  bind  the  subjects  by  a  law  to  maintain  and 
pay  them ;  and  to  adjourn  the  parliament  to  be  moveable, 
and  to  go  where  the  army  pleaseth,  without  settling  religion  or 
restoring  the  king ;  but  only  upon  the  grant  of  these  bills, 
they  would  admit  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  propositions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight :  by  which 
propositions  they  desire  the  establishment  of  toleration  in  place 
of  uniformity,  and  breaking  off  that  conjunction  which  by  cove- 
nants and  treaties  was  bound  no  between  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
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we  conceived  that  we  had  more  than  reason  to  try  what  length 
the  king  would  come  for  tlie  preservation  and  settlement  of 
religion,  and  for  his  own  and  his  kingdom's  safety." 

The  lord  chancellor  then  proceeded  to  show  tlie  concessions 
which  they  had  wrung  from  the  subdued  monarch,  and  who 
had  no  means  or  power  of  evading  or  refusing  them.  "  And 
we  did  more  particularly  insist  that  he  would,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, confirm  the  covenant,  establish  presbyterial  government, 
and  not  admit  that  impious  toleration  of  all  religions,  heresies, 
and  sects,  which  are  now  so  prevalent  in  England :  and  for 
matters  civil,  that  his  majesty  would  give  such  satisfoction  as 
might  settle  and  secure  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  And  although 
we  could  not  procure  from  his  majesty  the  full  length  of  your 
desires,  nor  our  own  concerning  the  enjoining  of  the  covenant, 
and  the  full  settling  of  presbyterial  government  for  all  times 
to  come,  yet  we  used  all  arguments  which  we  could  to  obtain 
these.  All  his  majesty  would  grant  for  the  present  is  :  for  the 
covenant,  his  majesty — giving  belief  to  the  confessions  of  those 
who  have  entei'ed  into  the  League  and  Covenant,  that  their 
intentions  are  real  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  authority,  according  to  their  allegiance,  and  no  way  to 
diminish  his  power  and  greatness — is  content,  so  soon  as  he 
can  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety,  be  present  in  a  free  par- 
liament, to  confirm  the  said  League  and  Covenant  by  act  of 
parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  for  security  of  all  those  who 
have  taken  or  shall  take  the  said  covenant,  provided  that  none 
who  are  unwilling  shall  be  constrained  to  take  it.  His  majesty 
will  likewise  confirm,  by  act  of  parliament  in  England,  pres- 
byterial government,  the  directory  for  worship,  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  divines  at  Westminster,  for  three  years,  so  that  his 
majesty  and  his  household  be  not  hindered  from  using  that 
form  of  divine  service  he  hath  formerly  practised ;  and  that  a 
free  debate  and  consultation  be  held  with  the  divines  at  West- 
minster (twenty  of  his  majesty's  nomination  being  added  to 
them),  and  with  such  as  shall  be  sent  from  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, whereby  it  may  be  determined  by  his  majesty  and  the 
two  houses,  how  the  church  government,  after  the  said  three 
years,  shall  be  fully  established,  as  it  is  most  agreeable  to  tho 
word  of  God.  And  for  suppressing  of  schism  and  heresies, 
his  majesty  is  content  and  most  willing,  that  an  effectual  course 
shall  be  taken  by  act  of  parliament,  and  all  other  ways  needful 
and  expedient,  for  supjiressing  the  opinions  or  practices  of  anti- 
trinitarians,  arians,  socinians,  anliscripturists,  independents, 
anabaptists,  antinomians,  arminians,  familists,  brownists,  sepa- 
ratists, liberlines,  and  seekers ;  and  generally  for  suppressing 
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all  blasphemy,  heresy,  schism,  and  all  such  scandalous  doc- 
trines or  practices  as  are  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  to 
the  known  principles  of  Christianity  (whether  concerning  faith, 
worship,  or  Christianity),  or  to  the  power  of  godliness,  or  which 
may  be  destniciive  to  order  and  government  or  to  the  peace  of 
the  church  and  kingdom  ^" 

This  treaty  seems  to  have  been  equally  insincere  on  both 
sides,  and  the  terms  to  have  been  evidently  extorted  from  the 
king  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Lord  Clarendon  says 
"  it  was  most  scandalous  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  English  nation,  and  would  have  been  abomi- 
nated, if  known  and  understood,  by  all  men."  In  return  for 
these  unnatural  concessions,  "  the  Scots  engaged  to  deliver  his 
majesty  from  his  present  captivity,  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
militia,  the  great  seal,  the  negative  voice  in  parliament ;  and,  as 
they  said,  to  restore  him  to  his  throne  with  honour  and  free- 
dom." These  concessions  were  not,  however,  satisfactory  to 
the  commission  of  the  kirk.  They  immediately  sounded  the 
alarm  from  the  pulpits  to  the  people  ;  and  sent  Douglas,  Dick, 
and  Blair,  and  some  others,  to  the  committee,  desiring  that  there 
might  still  be  kept  up  a  correspondence  betwixt,  what  were  now 
considered  by  the  ministers  co-ordinate  powers,  the  commis- 
sion of  the  kirk  and  the  committee  of  the  estates,  that  thereby 
religion  might  not  sustain  any  damage.  This  message  was  well 
received  by  the  committee,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  had 
been  suggested  by  Argyle  in  his  capacity  as  a  ruling  elder,  as  he 
had  begun  to  whisper  his  displeasure  at  the  treaty  with  the 
king.  Accordingly  a  sub-committee  was  formed,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  corresponding  with  the  commission  respecting  the 
danger  that  was  likely  to  accrue  to  religion  and  the  crown. 

As  THE  Scots  parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  March, 
the  Long  Parliament  sent  down  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and 
Stamford,  with  some  others,  and  Messrs.  Ilearle  and  Marshal, 
ministers,  as  a  committee,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Scots 
parliament,  and  report  to  the  others.  Mr.  Hearle  preached  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  27th,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  ominously 
made  no  prayer  for  the  king.  In  passing  through  Newcastle, 
Marshall  ])reached  before  the  king,  and  took  for  his  text, 
Ezekiel  xxi.  25 — 27, — "  And  thou,  profane  wicked  king  of 
Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  when  iniciuity  shall  have  an  end, 
thus  sailh  the  Lord  God  :  Remove  the  diadem  and  take  ofl"  the 
crown  :  this  shall  not  be  the  same  :  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and 
abase  him  that  is  high."     These  words  he  most  audaciously 

'  Lord  Chancellor  Loudon's  speech  in  the  committee  of  estates,  cited  in 
{Stevenson's  Church  and  Stale,  jip.  583-58G. 
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an^l  presmnptuously  applied  to  his  sovereign  lord,  in  his  pre- 
sence, from  whose  brows  the  presbyterian  jmrty  had  already 
torn  the  diadem,  and  t'hat  crown  which  had  descended  from 
the  heptarchy  on  a  long  and  an  illustrious  line  of  monarchs.  It 
is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  godly  brethren  to  say,  that  they 
prohibited  all  the  ministers  from  allowing  Marshall  to  preach  ; 
notwithstanding,  George  Gillespie  did  invite  him  to  preach  for 
him  in  the  high  church,  on  the  25tli  of  March  ;  l)ut  was  cen- 
sured for  his  disobedience  ^ 

The  commission  of  the  kirk  decidedly  disapproved  of  the 
concessions  that  had  been  extorted  from  his  majesty  by  their 
own  friends  and  agents  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at  last  voted 
them  highly  nnsatisiactory  ;  yea,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
covenant;  and  they  published  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  with 
their  reasons  for  condemning  them.  The  committee  of  estates 
pretended  to  be  much  displeased,  but  their  wrath  being  only 
simulated,  it  evaporated  in  talk.  But,  what  was  much  more 
satisfactory,  the  English  commissioners  brought  with  them 
£100,000  of  the  arrears  of  the  royal  blood-money  which  was 
due  to  the  Scots. 

The  parliament  met  on  Thursday,  March  2d,  and  the  earl 
of  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  was  elected  president.  The  com- 
mission of  the  kirk  now  denounced  the  king's  concessions  as 
unsatisfactory  to  them,  and  deprecated  any  engagement  to  raise 
forces  for  his  rescue,  because  those  on  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  confer  the  chief  command  "  were  men  of  malignant  and 
ill-disposed  principles  to  the  covenanted  reformation."  Parlia- 
ment received  this  declaration  rather  ungraciously,  and  desired 
that  the  commission  would  not  publish  it,  until  an  answer  to 
it  had  been  prepared  ;  but  the  commissioners  told  them  flatly, 
that  they  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  trust  committed  to 
them  by  the  kirk,  if  they  either  neglected  or  delayed  to  publish 
their  declaration,  and  thereby  give  timely  and  faithful  warning 
both  to  the  parliament  and  the  whole  kingdom,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  with  the  kingdom  of  England.  The  commission 
of  the  kirk,  therefore,  made  an  act  ordaining  it  to  be  read  in  all 
the  kirks  of  the  kingdom,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  all  the  pres- 
byteries for  that  purpose.  The  commission  found  that  the 
parliament  was  not  so  ready  to  make  concessions  as  the  king 
had  been  ;  for  all  they  obtained  was,  that  some  of  their  number 
might  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  parliament  respecting  the 
declaration.  This  was  complied  with;  but  without  any  good 
effect ;  for  the  parliament  gave  orders  for  the  surprisal  and  garri- 
soning of  Berwick  and  Carlisle.     The  chancellor  had  been 

»  Guthrj  »  Memoirs,  212. 
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the  chief  of  those  who  agreed  to  raise  an  army  for  the  king's 
rescue ;  but  upon  this  occasion  he  was  the  first  to  protest  against 
it.  This  apostacy  arose  from  a  mistaken  view  which  he  took 
of  his  own  personal  interests ;  but  ujDon  being  made  to  see  that 
his  interest  would  lie  the  contrary  way,  "  he  was  so  fully  con- 
vinced that  his  compliance  was  contrary  to  his  trust,  that  he 
acknowledged  this  before  the  commission  of  the  church,  and 
submitted  to  a  public  rebuke,  and  admonition  to  more  steadi- 
ness, in  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh  !  i" 

The  jealousy  the  royalists  felt  at  the  double-dealing  of  the 
Hamiltons  was  much  increased  by  the  unanimity  of  purpose 
which  appeared  between  them  and  the  dictator  Argyle.  But, 
says  Guthry,  "  for  remedy  hereof,  and  that  it  might  appear  to 
the  world  that  there  was  a  real  division  amongst  them,  nothing 
less  must  serve  the  turn  than  a  combat  betwixt  the  marquis  of 
Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Crawford-Lindsay,  to  be  fought  on 
Monday  the  21st,  at  five  of  the  clock  of  the  morning,  in  the 
links  of  Stoneyhill ;  major  James  being  Argyle's  second,  and 
Lanerk,  Crawford's.  They  kept  the  appointment,  and  \A'ere  an 
hour  upon  the  place  before  any  came  to  disturb  them,  so  that 
they  had  leisure  enough  to  have  fought,  if  they  had  been 
willing.  However,  the  intention  of  it  gave  such  offence  to  the 
commission  of  the  church,  that  the  marquis  of  Argyle  was 
obliged  to  do  penance  before  them,  because  he  had  such  an 
hostile  mind  ;  and  Crawford  was  desired  to  do  the  like,  but 
would  not.  This  combat  furnished  us  with  sport  for  a 
time  2." 

It  was  proposed  in  parliament  to  issue  a  proclamation 
against  the  ministers'  declaration  ;  but  as  all  their  loyalty  was 
merely  on  their  lips,  this  proposal  was  allowed  to  drop.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  six  of  each  of  the 
nobility,  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses,  to  decide  upon  the  pro- 
priety or  otherwise  of  declaring  war  for  the  rescue  3f  the  king. 
The  commission  of  the  kirk  were  mightily  dissatisfied  with  the 
power  given  to  that  connnitlee,  and  therefore  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  deputed  to  confer  with  the  commission,  who  pre- 
sented some  articles  of  an  oath  which  they  desired  that  the 
parliament  should  take  ;  viz. — 

An  oath  of  association  for  preserving  the  ends  of  the  cove- 
nant, 1648. — 1.  Imprimis,  concerning  religion  and  the  cove- 
nant, that  except  the  king  did  first  subscribe  and  swear 
to  both  covenants,  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  to  endeavour  his 
restitution.    2.  That  popery  and  prelacy  be  e-r/zVy^a/cc?,  as  also 
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erastianism  and  all  other  sects.  3.  No  communication  with  ma- 
lignants  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms.  4.  No  negative  voice 
to  the  king.  5.  That  these  articles  be  added  to  his  majesty's 
coronation  oath,  and  to  that  of  all  his  successors.  6.  And 
lastly,  that  any  that  refuse  this  oath,  be  not  capable  of  any 
charge,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  nor  to  enjoy  their  own  fortunes^. 
The  commission  were  baffled  in  this  attempt,  and  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  proposed  oath,  but  on  the  22d  of 
March  they  returned  to  the  attack,  and  made  a  demand  of 
having  eight  articles  or  propositions  admitted.  They  contain 
the  usual  cant  about  the  covenant,  and  in  the  4th,  they  say — 
"  that  if  the  popish, ^j/'e/a/ica/,  or  malignant  party  shall  again 
rise  in  arms,  this  nation  and  their  armies  may  be  so  far  from 
joining  or  associating  with  them,  as  [because  they  are]  enemies 
to  this  cause  and  covenant  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  [because 
they  are]  sectaries  on  the  other.  5.  Seeing  your  lordships' 
vindertakiug  should  be  in  the  first  place  for  religion,  we  desire 
that  his  majesty's  late  concessions  and  offers,  concerning  re- 
ligion, as  they  have  been  by  the  church,  so  they  may  be  by  the 
parliament,  declared  unsatisfactory.  6.  That  your  lordships 
may  be  pleased  not  to  fix  or  settle  any  such  state  of  a  question 
as  doth  not  contain  security  to  be  had  from  his  majesty,  by  his 
solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  shall  for  himself 
and  successors  consent  and  agree  to  the  acts  of  parliament 
enjoining  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  fully  establishing 
presbyterian  government,  the  directory  of  worship,  and  con- 
fession of  faith,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions :  and  that  his 
majesty  shall  never  make  opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  en- 
deavour any  change  thereof;  and  that  this  security  be  had 
from  his  majesty  before  his  restitution   to  the  royal  power. 

7.  That  for  the  security  of  religion,  and  for  securing  all  the 
other  ends  of  the  covenant,  such  persons  only  may  be  entrusted 
by  your  lordships  to  be  of  your  committees,  as  have  given  con- 
stant proof  of  their  integrity  and  faithfulness  in  this  Cause. 

8.  That  there  may  be  no  engagement  without  a  solemn  oath, 
wherein  the  church  may  have  the  same  interest  which  they 
had  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Cause  being 
the  same'^." 

On  the  receipt  of  these  demands  a  new  conference  with  the 
commission  was  appointed,  but  it  never  took  place.  On  the 
28th,  the  parliament  sent  formal  answers  to  the  propositions ; 
and  on  the  29th  the  commission  issued  a  paper  representing 

1  Guthry's  Memoirs,  217. 
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that  the  answer  of  the  parliament  was  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
consequence  there  could  be  no  agreement  between  the  parties. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  sir  William  Flemming  arrived,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  parliament  were  sincere  in  the  assurances  which 
their  commissioners  had  given  the  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
of  their  intention  of  engaging  the  nation  to  rise  in  his  defence. 
In  a  few  days  an  answer  was  returned  by  sir  William,  along 
with  whom  was  sent  that  notorious  traitor,  "  William  Murray, 
of  the  bed-chamber  ;"  a  sure  prognostication  of  treachery  and 
deceit.  His  name  was  so  odious  among  the  royalists,  that 
they  augured  no  good  to  the  king  from  such  an  unprincipled 
intriguer  having  thus  gained  a  footing  in  the  family  of  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  Scottish  parliament  was  not  entirely  composed  of  bigot 
ted  covenanters,  and  there  were  some  members  in  it  who 
gave  a  more  healthy  and  loyal  tone  to  the  whole  at  this  time ; 
and  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  but  when  too  late,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rescue  the  king.  But  the  influence  of  the  loyalists  was  only 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desire,  for  the  majority  would  only  do 
it  on  their  own  covenanted  system.  After  losing  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  fanatical  debates,  they  at  last  resolved,  on  the  11th 
of  April,  to  send  the  three  following  demands  to  the  Long  Par- 
liament:— 1st,  That  they  would  secure  religion  according  to 
the  covenant,  and  put  in  practice  the  directory  for  worship. 
2d,  That  his  majesty  may  be  freed  from  his  base  imprisonment, 
and  brought  to  any  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London,  and 
allowed  to  enjoy  himself  there  in  freedom,  honour,  and  safety. 
3d,  To  the  end  that  all  the  members  of  parliament  may  freely 
and  safely  return  and  attend  their  charges,  that  the  sectarian 
army,  under  the  command  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  might  be 
disbanded.  Against  all  these  articles  the  marqais  of  Argyle, 
the  earl  of  Cassilis,  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  and  some  others, 
voted ;  but  as  the  kirk  took  such  a  deep  share  in  all  political 
matters,  these  articles  could  not  be  passed  without  having  been 
first  submitted  to  the  commission.  Accordingly,  a  copy  o. 
the  first  article  was  sent  to  the  meeting  of  that  body,  who  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  they  were  entirely  dissatisfied  with  this 
demand,  because  it  was  defective : — 1st,  Because  the  taking  oi 
the  covenant,  and  practising  the  directory,  are  pressed  only 
upon  the  subjects,  as  exempting  the  king's  majesty,  njt  only 
from  taking  the  covenant,  (which  yet  was  laudably  desired  in 
the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms,)  but  also  from  having  the 
directory  for  worship  practised  in  his  own  family.  2d,  Because 
the  demand  containeth  nothing  of  any  application  to  be  made 
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at  or  about  the  same  time  to  the  king,  for  obtaining  assurance 
from  his  majesty  for  his  royal  consent  thereto  ^ 

A  COMMON  and  violent  charge  against  the  bishops  was,  that 
they  had  meddled  too  much  in  politics,  although  only  some  of 
them  had  given  their  advice  as  privy  councillors  :  but  now, 
however,  their  extiqiators  attempted  to  dictate  to  and  to  govern 
the  parliament ; — but  times  were  changed,  and  men's  minds 
were  changed  with  them.  "  In  the  meantime,"  says  Guthry, 
"  the  church  continued  very  angry  ;"  for  it  seems  that  the  par- 
liament, at  one  of  their  conferences  with  the  commission  of  the 
kirk,  had  thrown  out  some  rellcctions  against  the  ministers, 
"  as  intermeddlers  in  the  affairs  of  state."  This  gave  deep 
offence  to  the  heavenly-minded  brethren,  and  they  talked  of  it 
very  freely,  so  that  the  report  spread  all  over  the  country ;  and 
those  provincial  synods  which  were  most  under  the  influence 
of  the  covenanting  brethren,  convened  simultaneously,  and 
sent  up  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  commission  for  their  care 
and  fidelity  in  the  cause.  At  the  same  lime  the  same  synods 
sent  strong  remonstrances  to  the  parliament,  under  the  name  of 
petitions,  staling  their  desire  that,  "  before  engaging  the  king- 
dom in  a  war,  they  would  seriously  consider  the  matter,  and 
labour  to  have  religion  secured  ;"  and  "  that  nothing  might  be 
done  without  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly."  The 
earl  of  Leven,  general  David  Leslie,  and  others,  also  sent  in 
petitions  to  the  same  effect;  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
loyalists  to  present  petitions  of  a  contrary  tendency,  to  beseech 
the  parliament  to  proceed  in  their  endeavours  to  save  the 
king,  and  offering  to  venture  their  own  lives  and  fortunes  in  so 
good  a  cause  2. 

The  commission  of  the  kirk  having  been  refreshed  with  so 
much  appearance  of  cordiality  in  the  cause  among  the  provin- 
cial synods,  took  new  courage,  and  appeared  briskly  on  the 
scene  of  action.  On  the  18th  of  April  they  again  addressed  the 
parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  petition,  expressive  of  their  discon- 
tent that  so  little  respect  had  been  shewn  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  synods,  and  of  their  desire  that  their  wishes  might  be 
satisfied  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  intended  war.  This 
petition  was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  consider  what  answer 
should  be  returned  to  it.  On  the  20th  the  parliament  drew  up 
adelaration  or  manifesto,  in  which  they  embodied  some  of  the 
commission's  suggestions ;  and,  while  it  was  under  discussion, 
sir  James  Lockhart  moved  that  it  might  be  expressed  in  it, 
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"  that  we  should  unite  with  none  but  such  as  took  the  covenant.'''' 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  brother  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, "  that  we  should  unite  with  none  that  took  up  arms  to 
oppose  the  covenant ;"  and  yet,  with  their  usual  timidity  and 
insincerity  of  purpose,  they  allowed  the  original  words  to  stand. 
The  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  adherents  renewed  their  dis- 
sent, and  required  their  protest  to  be  recorded.  It  was  now  de- 
tennined  that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, and  preparations  made  for  war.  This  would  have  been 
sooner  resolved  on,  had  there  not  been  a  warm  debate  about 
the  chief  command  of  the  forces.  The  two  Leslies  being  Ar- 
gyle's  creatures,  were  opposed  to  the  Engagement,  as  this  war 
was  called  ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  declined  the  chief  com- 
mand, but  influenced  several  others  to  refuse  it.  The  contest 
for  the  chief  command,  therefore,  lay  betwixt  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  earl  of  Callender.  The  latter  was,  of  the  two,  the 
preferable  man,  and  had  gained  some  experience  in  the  late  re- 
bellion ;  but  the  duke's  blood  being  reddest,  great  interest  was 
made  tliat  he  might  be  appointed,  although  he  had  no  other 
experience  nor  knowledge  of  war  than  having  served  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  in  one  or  two  campaigns  imder  the  king 
of  Sweden.  The  loyalists  or  malignants,  as  the  covenanters 
called  them,  were  exceedingly  averse  to  the  appointment  of 
the  duke  on  account  of"  late  emergents  ;  viz.  1st,  His  lingering 
so  long  in  his  resolutions.  2d,  His  comporting  with  the  high 
caiTiage  of  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and, 
3d,  His  vote  against  censuring  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his 
adherents  for  their  protesting.  These  things  being  added  to 
their  former  grounds  of  prejudice  against  the  duke,  made  that 
as  yet  they  could  not  consent  harmoniously  about  the  busi 
ness^" 

The  following  is  the  declaration  of  war,  or  manifesto,  pub- 
lished by  the  parliament : — 

"  We,  the  estates  of  parliament,  now  convened  in  the  first 
session  of  this  second  triennial  parliament,  finding  the  strong 
endeavours  and  attempts  of  disafiected  persons  and  enemies  of 
truth,  to  blast  and  obstruct  our  labours  in  the  performance  of 
our  duties,  in  order  to  all  our  relations,  by  traducing  and  ca- 
lumniating our  proceedings,  are  therefore  obliged  to  undeceive 
tJie  abused  people,  to  vindicate  ourselves  from  all  unjust  asper- 
sions, and  to  clear  and   [give]  evidence  to  this  kingdom  of  our 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  219,  220. 
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constancy  and  firmness  to  the  cause  of  God,  which  we  now  find 
in  as  great  (if  not  greater)  danger  than  it  ever  was  in  since  the 
beginning  of  all  the  late  troubles. 

"  Upon  the  growing  divisions  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his 
two  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England,  this  kingdom  did, 
for  the  space  of  near  two  years,  by  reiterated  petitions  and 
messages,  offer  their  services  and  endeavours  for  composing 
and  removing  these  dissensions  and  differences  ;  but  their  de- 
sires therein,  through  the  counsels  and  practices  of  their  com- 
mon enemies,  were  still  made  ineffectual  and  disappointed, 
until  at  length  many  thousands  of  either  side  were  fallen  by  the 
fury  and  rage  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural  sword,  and  the  flourish- 
ing kingdom  of  England  turned  into  di,  field  of  blood.  And 
while  they  were  thus,  with  their  own  hands,  tearing  out  their 
own  bowels  and  massacring  themselves,  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, then  in  a  very  low  condition, invited  this  kingdom  to  their 
assistance :  who,  finding  their  petitions  and  addresses  to  his 
majesty  for  a  more  natural  and  amicable  decision  of  differences 
than  by  the  sword,  rejected,  and  justly  apprehending  to  have 
the  dregs  of  that  bitter  cup,  which  overflowed  in  England, 
poured  out  upon  their  own  head,  if  those  counsels  and  advices 
wliich  first  gave  life  and  motion  to  these  dissensions  should 
still  be  prevalent,  did  engage  in  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
for  reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  the  king,  and  peace  and  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  pursuance  thereof,  this  kingdom  joined  in  arms  with  their 
brethren  in  England ;  and  for  divers  years,  through  many 
hazards  and  wants,  did  prosecute  their  ends,  until,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  their  endeavours,  their  common  enemies 
were  subdued,  and  most  of  them  brought  to  such  condign  pu- 
nishment as  the  respective  parliaments  thought  fit.  Thereafter 
our  army  returned  home,  upon  assurances  from  the  two  houses 
that  the  treaties  and  covenant  should  be  inviolably  kept;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  there  is  not  an  article  of  the- 
solemn  league  and  covenant  which  has  not  been  sinfully  and 
dangerously  violated  before  God,  angels,  and  men,  by  the  pre- 
valent party  of  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  nay,  the  covenant 
itself  like  to  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  forgot  and  laid  aside ; 
for  where  we  expected  that,  according  to  the  first  article  in  the 
treaty  betwixt  the  kixigdoms  in  the  year  1643,  it  should  have 
been  taken  by  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  not-takers  thereof 
are,  by  the  joint  declaration  of  both,  declared  public  enemies 
to  religion  and  the  country,  and  arc  to  be  punished  as  professed 
adversaries  and  malignants,  we  now  find,  by  the  prevalent  par- 
ties of  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  it  is  not  only  laid  aside  in 
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the  new  propositions  lately  sent  to  his  majesty  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  no  execution  of  public  orders  for  taking  it  through 
the  country,  but  also  many  persons  of  eminent  and  public 
trusts,  in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  have  never  taken  it,  neither 
ai'e  urged  thereunto.  Instead  of  reformation  and  defence  of 
religion,  that  reformation  which,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  be 
endeavoured,  is  resisted  and  hindered,  heresy  and  schism  to- 
lerated ;  under  which  most  horrid  blasphemies  are  sheltered 
and  protected,  if  not  openly  professed  and  allowed.  Instead 
of  maintaining  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  the 
liouses  have  been  highly  disobeyed  and  threatened.  Those 
who,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  be  brought  to  condign  trial  and 
punishment  foi*  hindering  the  reformation  of  religion,  dividing 
the  king  from  his  people,  or  any  of  the  kingdoms  from  another, 
or  making  any  faction  or  party  amongst  the  people,  contrary 
to  the  league  and  covenant,  have  been  protected  and  assisted, 
and  those  persecuted  who,  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  be  de- 
fended. Instead  of  a  firm  union  and  peace  betwixt  the  king- 
doms, a  breach  hath  been  endeavoured.  And  whereas  both 
kingdoms,  by  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  are  obliged  to 
preserve  his  majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation 
and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms, 
that  the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our 
loyalty,  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  nor  intentions  to  diminish 
his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  having  also,  upon  his  majesty's  going  from  Newcastle, 
declared  against  all  injury,  harm,  prejudice,  or  violence,  to  be 
done  to  his  royal  person,  yet,  by  a  sudden  surprisal,  his  majesty 
was  suddenly  seized  on,  and  carried  from  his  house  at  Holmby, 
against  his  own  will,  and  the  declared  resolution  of  both  king- 
doms, by  a  parly  of  the  army  under  sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  and  by 
that  army  thereafter  carried  about  from  place  to  place  at  their 
pleasure,  kept  and  environed  with  strong  guards  within  their 
quarters,  until  he  was  forced,  for  safety  of  his  life,  to  llee  from 
Hampton  Court,  as  he  himself  declared  in  his  message  from 
thence ;  and  by  the  power  and  prevalency  of  that  army  and 
their  adherents  he  is  ke])t  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  votes  passed  declaring  it  high  treason  to  make  any  farther 
a])plication  to  him,  or  to  receive  any  messages  or  letters  from 
him  ;  yea,  even  to  that  extremity  are  they  already  gone  against 
him,  that  it  is  declared  they  will  repose  no  further  trust  in  him. 
Likeas  not  only  such  as  had  warrants  for  access  to  him  from  the 
parliament  of  this  kingdom  are  debarred  thereof,  nutwiihstand- 
ing  of  the  engagement  of  the  houses  27111  January,  1017,  to  the 
contrary,  but  tlie  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  public  minister  of  this 
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kingdom,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  was  violently  removed 
from  Wobiirn,  where  his  majesty  then  was,  and  not  suffered  to 
have  access  to  him;  and  though  reparation  therein  was  desired 
by  the  committee  of  estates,  yet  none  was  given.  And  when 
the  said  commissioners  desired  to  know  whether  the  votes 
against  all  applications  to  the  king  did  extend  to  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  Scotland,  to  debar  such  as  are  warranted,  by  the  par- 
liament of  this  kingdom  or  their  committees,  free  access  or  in- 
tercourse with  his  majesty,  or  that  he  should  be  hindered  from, 
and  so  made  incapable  of,  any  act  of  government  in  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  no  answer  at  all  was  returned  thereto, 
until  the  commissioners  from  both  houses  now  residing  here  did, 
in  March  last,  give  us  a  large  declaration  from  them,  claiming 
the  sole  power  of  disposing  of  the  person  of  the  king  in  Eng- 
land. We  do  not  conceive  it  fit  at  this  time  to  insist  upon  any 
violation  made  of  the  large  treaty  concerning  the  remainder  of 
the  money  due  upon  the  brotherly  assistance,  nor  of  the  treaty 
for  the  army  in  Ireland,  for  whose  service  there  was  due,  in 
anno  164.3,  by  a  subscribed  account,  £312,000  sterling, 
(though  we  can  never  part  from  the  interest  of  that  army  till 
they  be  justly  satisfied  for  their  long  and  faithful  services) ;  for 
as  money  neither  was  the  cause  nor  motive  to  any  of  our  under- 
takings or  resolutions,  whatever  hath  been  falsely  suggested  by 
our  enemies,  so  we  shall  not  value  it  so  much  as  now  to  men- 
tion it  among  the  causes  and  grounds  of  our  proceedings  at 
this  time. 

"  By  the  large  treaty  betwixt  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
England,  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  armies  be  levied  in  any  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  the  neighbour  kingdom  be  thereby  harmed 
or  wronged,  that  then  the  estates  of  the  country  by  which  it  is 
done  shall  be  obliged  to  pursue,  take,  and  punish  the  offenders 
with  all  rigour.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  several  times 
desired  the  performance  of  this  article  ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  upon  the  16th  of  January,  1647,  to 
which  the  houses,  in  their  letter  of  the  27th  of  January,  en- 
gaged themselves  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  that  the  Eng- 
lish garrisons  being  delivered  up,  and  the  Scots  army  marched 
out  of  England,  they  should  take  that  desire  into  speedy  con- 
sideration. Upon  the  16th  July,  1647,  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners desired  performance  thereof;  but,  through  the  preva- 
lency  and  power  of  the  sectaries,  no  reparation,  satisfaction,  or 
answer  was  given. 

"  And  although,  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  1643,  it  is 
agreed,  that  no  cessations,  pacifications,  nor  agreement  for 
peace  whatsoever,  should  be  made  by  either  kingdom,  or  the 
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armies  of  cither  kingdom,  without  mutual  advice  and  consent 
of  both  kingdoms, — which  engagement  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment also  repeated  in  their  letter  of  the  17th  Januarj'-,  1()47, 
to  observe  that  article  after  the  removal  of  our  army  out  of 
England, — yet,  contrary  thereunto,  the  army  of  sectaries  and 
their  adherents  framed  proposals  destructive  to  the  ends  of  the 
covenant,  which  w^ere  presented  to  his  majesty  without  the 
advice  or  consent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  there- 
after, by  their  power  and  prevalency,  the  houses  of  parliament 
have  laid  aside  the  propositions  agreed  on  by  both  kingdoms, 
and  have,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  presented  propositions  and 
bills  to  his  majesty  ;  against  which  the  commissioners  of  this 
kingdom,  by  order  and  according  to  their  instructions,  did  pro- 
test, as  being  destructive  to  religion,  the  crown,  and  union  of 
the  kingdoms. 

"  These  dangers,  so  imminently  threatening  religion  and  go- 
vernment, call  upon  us  as  christians,  as  subjects,  as  Scotsmen, 
in  duty  to  God,  our  king,  and  country,  and  to  our  oppressed 
and  heavily  afflicted  brethren  in  England,  who  are  faithful  and 
constant  to  the  cause  of  God.  We  have  therefore  resolved, 
in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  and  essay  all  brotherly  and 
amicable  means  of  repairing  and  making  up  such  differences 
or  breaches  as  may  otherwise  necessitate  this  kingdom  to  en- 
gage in  a  war ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  intend  to  send  to  the  ho- 
nourable houses  of  parliament  in  England  these  following  ne- 
cessary and  just  desires  for  religion,  his  majesty,  and  the  good 
and  peace  of  these  kingdoms  : — 

"  1- — That  an  effectual  course  may  be  taken  by  the  houses, 
for  enjoining  the  covenant  to  be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  England,  conform  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  conform  to  the  declaration  of  both  kingdoms,  anno  lOlS  ; 
by  which  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  were  declared 
to  be  public  enemies  to  religion  and  the  country,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  censured  and  punished  as  professed  adversaries  and 
malignants;  and  that  reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in  reli- 
gion be  settled  according  to  the  covenant  ;  that  as  the  houses 
of  parliament  have  agreed  to  the  directory  of  worship,  so  they 
would  take  a  real  course  for  the  practising  thereof  by  all  the 
subjects  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  that  the  confession  of  faith, 
transmitted  from  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to  the 
h(juscs,  be  approved ;  and  that  the  presbyterial  government, 
with  the  subordination  of  the  lower  assemblies  to  the  higher, 
be  settled  and  fully  established  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and 
that  an  edectual  course  be  taken  for  supi)ressing  and  extirpat- 
ing all  heresies  and  schisms,  particularly  socinianism,  armi- 
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nianism,  erastianism,  familism,  brownism,  and  independency, 
and  for  perfecting  what  is  farther  to  be  done  for  extirpating 
popery  and  j^re/acy,  and  suppressing  the  practice  of  the  Service- 
book,  commonly  called  the  book  of  English  Connnon  Prayer. 

"  2. — That,  conform  to  the  former  desires  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king's  majesty  may  come  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety, 
to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London,  that  the  parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms  may  make  their  applications  to  him,  for  ob- 
taining his  royal  assent  to  such  desires  as  shall  be  by  them 
presented  to  him,  for  establishing  religion  as  is  above  ex- 
pressed, and  settling  a  well-grounded  peace. 

"  3. — And,  to  that  end,  that  all  members,  of  both  houses, 
who  have  been  faithful  to  this  cause,  may  freely  and  safely 
return  and  attend  to  their  charges ;  the  city  of  London  may 
enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  which  it  had  before  the  late 
encroachments  of  the  army  ;  the  parliament  may  sit  and  vote 
with  freedom  and  safety ;  both  kingdoms,  without  interrup- 
tion or  disturbance,  may  make  their  application  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  the  settling  of  religion  and  peace  may  be  no  longer 
hindered  or  obstructed ;  that  the  present  army  of  sectaries, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas,  lord  Fairfax,  be  disbanded, 
and  none  employed  but  such  as  have  taken  or  shall  take  the 
covenant,  and  are  well  affected  to  religion  and  government, — 
excepting  from  the  said  disbanding  the  garrisons  necessary  to 
be  kept  up  by  the  parliament  of  England  for  the  safety  of  that 
kingdom,  which  are  desired  to  be  commanded  by  such  as  have 
taken  or  shall  take  the  covenant,  and  are  well  aifected  to  reli- 
gion and  government  as  aforesaid. 

"  We  will  not  doubt,  but  that  the  honourable  houses  will  se- 
riously weigh  and  consider  how  necessary  and  just  these  our 
demands  are,  to  which  we  expect  a  satisfactory  answer  ;  but 
if,  through  the  influence  and  power  of  the  army  of  sectaries 
that  now  environs  them,  these  our  desires  be  slighted  and 
neglected,  yet  we  resolve,  by  God's  assistance,  in  all  our  pro- 
ceedings, never  to  break  on  our  part  the  union  betwixt  the  king- 
doms, nor  to  encroach  upon  the  national  rights  of  the  subjects 
of  England,  or  entrench  upon  their  just  liberties  ;  much  less  is 
it  our  intention  at  all  to  make  a  national  engagement  against 
the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England,  but  for  them  whose 
freedom,  privilege,  and  happiness,  shall  ever  be  as  dear  to  us 
as  our  own.  And  if  we  shall  be  necessitated  to  any  under- 
taking in  a  war,  we  do  resolve  that  as  the  engagements  of  this 
kingdom  have  been  constantly  hitherto  for  settling  truth  and 
peace  under  his  majesty's  government,  so  they  shall  still  be  for 
obtaining  the  same  ends.      And   we  will  be  careful  that  in 
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the  managing  and  carrying  on  of  so  pious  and  dutiful  a  work, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  an  association  and  conjunction  of 
forces  with  those  who  shall  refuse  to  swear  and  subscribe  to  the 
Solemn  Lcage  and  Covenant,  nor  use  such  meansor  instruments 
as  may  discourage  or  disoblige  the  ]n"esbyterians  in  England, 
who  continue  firm  to  the  Solenui  League  and  Covenant.  And 
then  we  will  be  so  far  from  joining  or  associating  ourselves  with 
ihe  popish,  2}relatical,  or  malignant  party,  if  they  shall  again 
rise  in  arms,  either  to  op])ose  or  obstruct  all  or  any  of  the  ends 
of  the  covenant,  that  on  the  contrary  we  will  oppose  and  en- 
deavour to  suppress  them,  as  enemies  to  the  Cause  and  covenant 
on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  sectaries  on  the  other.  And  we 
further  declare,  that  we  will  give  trust  in  our  armies  and  com- 
mittees to  none  but  such  as  are  of  known  integrity,  abilities, 
and  laithfulncss,  to  this  cause  and  covenant,  and  against  whom 
tliere  is  no  just  cause  of  exception.  And  as  we  shall  endea- 
vour the  rescuing  of  his  majesty  from  those  who  violently 
carried  him  away  from  Holmby,  and  by  whose  power  he  is  slill 
detained  close  prisoner,  that  he  may  come  with  honour,  free- 
dom, and  safely,  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  to  London, 
where  both  kingdoms  may  make  their  ap})lications  to  him  for 
settling  religion  and  a  well-grounded  peace  ;  so  we  resolve, 
not  to  put  in  his  majesty's  hands,  or  any  others'  whatsoever, 
amj  such  poioer  whereby  the  aforesaid  ends  of  the  covenant, 
or  any  one  of  them,  may  be  obstructed  or  opposed,  or  religion 
or  presbyterian  government  endangered  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
before  any  agreement  or  condition  be  made  with  his  majesty 
(having  found  his  late  concessions  and  offers  concerning  reli- 
gion not  satisfactory),  that  he  give  assurance,  by  his  solcnui 
oath  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  shall,  for  liimself  and  his 
successors,  give  his  royal  assent,  and  agree  to  such  act  or  acts 
of  parliament  and  bills  as  shall  be  presented  to  him  by  his 
parliament  of  both  or  either  kingdoms  respectively,  for  enjoin- 
ing the  League  and  Covenant,  and  fully  establishing  })resby- 
terial  government.  Directory  of  worship,  and  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  and  that  his  majesty 
shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  any  of  these,  nor  endeavour 
any  change  thereof.  And  further,  to  show  and  evidence  the 
candour  and  reality  of  our  intentions,  we  are  willing  to  subjoin 
to  the  grounds  of  our  undertakings  an  oath,  wherein  both  in 
the  framing  thereof  and  otherwise  we  are  willing  that  the 
church  shall  have  their  due  interest  as  formerly  in  the  like 
cases. 

"  And  albeit  we  are  resolved  not  to  engage  in  any  war  before 
the  necessity  and  lawfulness  thereof  be  cleared,  so  as  all  who 
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are  well  affected  may  be  satisfied  therewith,  and  that  repara- 
tion to  snch  breaches  and  injuries  as  are  or  shall  be  conde- 
scended on,  shall  be  demanded  in  such  a  just  and  fit  way,  as 
shall  be  found  most  law  lul  and  expedient ;  yet  we  cannot  be 
answerable  to  the  great  trust  laid  upon  us,  if,  seeing  so  innni- 
nent  and  great  dangers  to  all  that  is  dearest  to  us,  we  did  not 
make  use  of  our  authority  and  power  for  the  common  safety  of 
this  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  we  have  resolved  to  put  this  king- 
dom presently  in  a  posture  of  defence,  as  it  was  anno  1G43. 

"  And  now,  as  many  of  the  dangers,  with  the  grounds  and 
resolutions  in  pursuance  of  our  duties,  are  hereby  made  known 
to  this  kingdom,  so  we  are  assured,  that  all  and  every  one  who 
have  an}  zeal  to  religion,  love  to  monarchical  government, 
sense  of  the  sufferings  and  imprisonment  of  their  king,  affec- 
tion to  their  oppressed  brethren  in  England,  or  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  privileges  of  parliament  and  liberty  of  the  subject, 
will  cheerfully  in  such  an  exigence,  while  the  eyes  of  all  Chris- 
tendom are  on  us,  rouse  up  themselves,  and  contribute  their 
best  endeavours,  as  they  shall  be  required  by  us,  in  pursuance 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  as  well  for  religion  as  for  his 
majesty's  person  and  government,  and  privileges  of  parliament; 
iu  doing  whereof  we  shall  witness  to  the  world  that  we  have 
not  swerved  from  these  our  first  principles,  contained  in  our 
national  covenant,  and  in  our  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ; 
whereby  we  did  solemnly  swear  and  promise,  before  God  and 
his  angels,  to  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  the 
reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in,  religion  and  church  govefl-n- 
ment,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches  ;  and  not 
only  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  with  our  means  and  lives  to 
stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  his  person  and  autho- 
rity, in  the  preservation  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  in  every  cause  which  may  concern  his  ma- 
jesty's honour,  to  concur  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
and  duty  of  good  subjects  ;  and  also  give  a  singular  proof  of 
the  good  intentions  of  all  that  maintain  presbyterial  govei-n- 
inent,  that  they  are  not  enemies  to  monarchy,  as  they  are  falsely 
branded  by  their  enemies.     And  in  particular  this  kingdom  of 
Scotland  will  now  make  it  evident,  as  they  often  declared,  that 
their  quietness,  stability,  and  hapjjiness,  doth  depend  upon  the 
safety  of  the  king's  majesty's  person,  and  maintenance  of  his 
greatness  and  royal  authority,  who  is  God's  \'icegerent  set  over 
us  for  maintenance  of  religion  and  ministratio)i  of  justice ; 
having  so  many  bands  and  ties  of  duty  and  subjection  to  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  who  is  our  native  king,  from  a 
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longer  series  and  descent  of  his  royal  progenitors  than  can  be 
paralleled  in  Europe,  that  we  resolve  closely  and  constantly  to 
adhere  thereunto,  as  also  to  all  the  ends  of  the  covenant. 

"  (Signed)     Alexander  Gibson,  Clerk  Register^ ." 

The  "  Act  of  Posture,"  as  the  above  declaration  of  war 
was  called,  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  the  committee 
of  estates  despatched  colonel  Marshall  to  the  Long  Parliament 
with  a  remonstrance  against  their  breaches  of  the  covenant, 
with  orders  to  remain  in  Loudon  only  ten  days,  whether  he 
should  receive  an  answer  to  his  message  or  not.  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale  took  possession  of  Berwick,  and  Carlisle  was 
surrendered  to  sir  Philip  Musgrave,  the  inhabitants  of  both 
these  towns  being  favourable  to  the  Scots.  On  May  3d,  the 
Scots  parliament  voted  an  army  to  be  raised,  consisting  of 
30,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  and  the  recal  of  major-general 
Monro  from  Ireland.  Upon  the  10th  of  May,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  this  army ; 
the  earl  of  Callender,  lieutenant-general ;  Middleton,  general 
of  the  cavalry;  and  Baillie,  lieutenant-general  of  the  infantry  2. 

After  these  appointments,  an  act  was  ]3assed  strictly  prohi- 
biting any  one  from  speaking  against  the  procedure  of  parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless,  Argyle  did  speak  against  this  levy  and 
engagement  for  the  relief  of  the  king,  and  his  adherents  con- 
curred with  him  in  renewing  their  dissent  from  the  measure, 
with  more  vehemence  than  before.  The  commission  of  the 
kirk  also  expressed  their  extreme  dislike  to  the  Engagement,  and 
solemnly  protested  against  the  whole  of  the  late  resolution  and 
declaration.  They  sent  copies  of  their  protest  to  the  several 
])resbytcries,  with  an  order  to  observe  a  strict  and  solemn  fast 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  May,  in  deprecation  of  the  divine  wrath 
for  having  engaged  to  relieve  the  king,  and  thereby  to  give  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  to  malignants.  All  which,  says  Guthry, 
"  was  represented  in  parliament ;  yet  such  was  the  duke's  cle- 
mency and  his  brother's,  that  they  would  suffer  nothing  to  be 
said  to  theui,  which  made  the  Jealousy  which  many  had  har- 
boured against  them  to  increase  more  and  more  3."  Although 
the  lord  chancellor  Loudon  had  been  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners who  had  inveigled  the  king  into  his  present  snare,  yet, 
terrified  with  the  menaces  and  denunciations  of  the  commission, 
li<;  threw  off  all  respect  for  his  suffering  sovereign  and  his  own 
engagements,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  dictator  and  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk  in  their  opposition  to  the  Engagement,  and 

*  Stevenson's  Church  and  State.        ^^  Guthry 's  Memoirs,  221.         '  Ibid.  221. 
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even  submitted  to  do  public  penance  in  the  high  church,  for 
what  was  called  his  tbrmer  sinful  carnal  self-seeking,  and 
compliance  with  the  times.  The  earls  of  Eglinton,  Cassilis, 
and  Lothian,  the  lords  lialmcrino  and  Burleigh,  joined  Argyle 
in  the  most  active  opposition  to  the  levies;  but  the  rescue  of 
their  sovereign  bore  the  stamp  of  a  national  work,  and  men  of 
all  parties  cordially  united  in  forwarding  the  levying  of  troops  ; 
so  that  the  Argyle  faction  were  unable  to  check  the  rush  of 
patriotic  feeling  which  then  prevailed^. 

The  commission  of  the  kirk  threatened  the  episcopalians 
with  damnation,  and  made  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  impede 
the  efforts  of  the  loyalists  and  of  those  of  their  own  party,  whose 
hearts  had  been  touched  with  a  feeling  of  late  repentance  for 
former  miscarriages,  and  were  now,  when  too  late,  tardily  en- 
deavouring to  recover  their  lost  ground.  Being  dissatisfied 
with  the  declaration  which  had  been  emitted  by  the  parlia- 
ment, the  commission  presented  a  new  representation,  in  which 
they  shewed — 1st,  "  That  though  there  is  much  said  of  Eng- 
land's breach  of  covenant,  yet  they  desire  it  may  not  be  charged 
on  all  in  England,  and  not  on  sectarians  only,  but  also  on 
malignants  here  as  well  as  on  sectaries  in  England ;  for  as  the 
sectaries  endeavour  a  breach  in  England,  so  malignants  here 
endeavour  a  breach  betwixt  the  kingdoms.  2d.  That  they  are 
very  sensible  of  the  attempts,  injuries,  and  violence  of  the 
sectaries  against  his  majesty's  royal  person,  and  the  hard  con- 
dition that  he  is  reduced  to  by  their  means ;  and  as  their  prayers 
and  endeavours  have  not,  so  shall  not  their  efforts  be  wanting  for 
the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person  and  authority,  &c.  .  .  . 
4th  ...  as  to  the  next  demand,  that  the  king's  majesty  may 
come  to  some  of  his  houses,  in  or  near  London,  with  honour, 
&c.,  they  answer, — that  albeit  they  would  not  be  understood 
as  if  they  have  had  or  now  have  any  thoughts  of  declining  to 
restore  his  majesty  to  the  same  condition  he  was  in  by  the 
agreement  of  both  kingdoms,  when  he  was  taken  away  by  a 
party  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  that  both  kingdoms  may 
make  their  applications  to  him  ;  yet  they  desired  that  there 
might  be  no  engagement  by  war  for  restoring  of  his  majesty 
to  one  of  his  houses,  &c.  (which  doth  amount  to  no  less  than 
the  restitution  of  his  majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power) 
before  security  and  assurance  be  had  from  his  majesty  by  his 
solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  shall  for  himselt 
and  his  successors  consent  and  agree  to  acts  of  parliament  enjoin- 
ing the  League  and  Covenant,  and  fully  establishing  prasbyte- 

'  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii,  403. 
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rian  government,  the  Directory  for  worship,  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  and  that  liis  majesty 
shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  endeavour  any 
change  thereof,  that  so  no  such  power  maybe  put  in  his  majesty's 
hands  as  may  bring  the  bygone  proceedings  of  both  kingdoms 
in  the  matter  of  the  League  and  Covenant  into  question  .... 
As  to  the  third  demand,  that  the  present  army  of  sectaries  may 
be  disbanded,  they  answer, — They  think  indeed  no  persons /# 
to  be  employed  or  entrusted  in  the  armies  of  either  kino-dom 
who  liave  not  taken  tlie  covenant ;  and  that  all  sectaries  in 
arms  in  England  should  be  disbanded  and  disarmed.  So  like- 
wise, they  conceive  reason  to  foresee  and  provide  against  the 
danger  of  the  rising  again  of  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malig- 
nant  party  in  arms  ;  and  the  rather  because  some  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  actually  in  arms,  have  discovered  and  declared  their 
l)rinciples  and  ends  to  be  very  malignant.  Also  we  fear,  that 
your  present  resolutions  and  proceedings  are  not  the  way  to 
further,  but  to  retard  and  hinder,  the  disbanding  of  the  present 
army  in  England,  and  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  your  declara- 
tion i." 

The  above  representation,  however,  made  no  impression,  and, 
without  any  hesitation,  the  parliament  sent  their  demands  to 
England,  and  published  their  Declaration  at  home.  This  was 
no  sooner  done  than  the  commission  of  the  kirk  met  and  issued 
a  counter  declaration,  in  which  they  expressed  their  regret 
that  the  parliament  had  sent  their  demands  to  England  without 
having  consulted  the  commission  ;  and  declared  that  "  they 
were  ready  to  consent  and  agree  to  enter  into  a  war  if  they 
were  satisfied  in  their  consciences  concerning  the  grounds  on 
\yhich  it  was  undertaken ;"  but,  they  add,  "  we  not  being  satis- 
fied in  these,  and  looking  on  the  war  as  it  is  now  stated, — 
matters  standing  as  they  do,— and  the  whole  complex  business 
taken  together,  we  cannot  but  plainly  dissent  and  differ  from 
the  same  ;  being  persuaded  in  our  consciences  that  it  is  an  en- 
gagement of  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  true  reformed 
religion,  both  in  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment—prejudicial to  the  true  interest  and  liberty  of  the  kirk- 
favourable  to  tlie  i)opish,  ])relatical,  and  malignant  party— in- 
consistent with  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  satisfaction 
()(  the  prcsbyterian  jmrty  in  England  :  and  therefore  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God — to  the  solemn  covenants— /rs^  principles 
and  public  professions  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom  ;  ulicreupon 
we  cannot  expect  a  blessing  from  God  2." 

•  Stevenson's  Chuicli  and  State,  594,  595.  -  Ibid.  595. 
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The  parliament  were  nuuh  displeased  with  this  interference 
of  the  comiuission  in  politics ;  and  although  they  dared  not 
quarrel  with  them,  yet,  on  the  1  llh  of  May,  they  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  presbyteries,  complaining  that  the  commission  had 
gone  beyond  their  legitimate  bounds  in  thus  censuring  tlieir 
public  acts.  But,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  parliament,  the 
commission  published  a  vindication  of  their  own  conduct  in 
thus  asserting  their  own  privilege  to  censure  the  govenmient  in 
matters  which  related  to  religion  and  the  covenant ;  thus  affect- 
ing to  act  on  the  same  principle  that  made  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  supreme  judge,  in  the  place  of  God,  between  the  princes 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  in  all  civil  matters  which  were  too  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  decide.  Several  of  the  synods  and  presby- 
teries, in  the  presbyterian  districts,  also  remonstrated  with  the 
parliament  respecting  the  covenant,  and  the  security  of  reli- 
gion. These  acts  irritated  the  parliament,  and  they  drew  up 
a  rough  draft  of  an  answer  to  the  commission  ;  but  that  was 
laid  aside,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  commission  de- 
siring them  to  tender  their  advice  respecting  the  security  of 
religion.  With  this  the  commission  complied  ;  and,  as  Argyle 
was  a  7'tclinff-e\der  in  it,  as  well  as  a  dictator  in  the  state,  he 
worked  the  commission  effectually  for  his  own  ends.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  accordingly,  they  presented  the  following  peti- 
tion, and  again  invoked  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  to  witness 
their  sincerity  and  their  zeal  for  His  glory  ;  and,  after  a  consi- 
derable j^reamble,  they  said,  — 

"  It  is  therefore  o-ar  humble  advice, that  the  above-mentioned 
petitions,  [of  the  commission,  the  synods,  and  presbvteries,] 
being  so  just  in  themselves,  and  flowing  from  the  grounds 
aforesaid,  as  they  ought  in  equity  to  have  been  granted,  so  they 
ought  yet  to  be  granted,  by  the  securing  religion,  staijim/  the 
present  levy,  and  essaying  treaties  with  England,  applications 
to  his  majesty,  and  all  other  fair  and  amicable  ways  for  re- 
moving the  differences  between  the  kingdoms,  before  sending 
any  forces  to  England,  or  any  other  way  of  engagement  in  war. 
And  lest  the  taking  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  (which  is  so  scan- 
dalous to  this  nation,)  be  looked  upon  by  England  as  a  breach 
of  union  on  your  part,  that  your  lordships  would  be  pleased  to 
make  it  appear,  that  neither  the  parliament  nor  any  of  your 
number  have  had  any  accession  to  the  surprisal  or  supplying 
of  these  towns,  nor  shall  have  any  con'espondence  or  com 
pliance  with  those  who  have  been  actors  therein,  wc  do 
also  conceive  it  necessary,  for  satisfaction  of  the  petitioners, 
that  his  majesty's  late  concessions  and  offers  concerning  reli- 
gion may,  by  your  lordships,  directly  and  positively  be  declared 
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HnsatisfarJory  to  this  present  parliament.  That  albeit  we 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  hare  had  any  thoughts 
of  declining  to  restore  his  majesty  to  the  same  condition  he 
was  in,  by  the  agreement  of  both  kingdoms,  when  he  was 
taken  away  by  a  party  of  the  army  under  sir  Thomas  Fairlax, 
that  both  kingdoms  may  make  their  applications  to  him,  yet 
your  lordships  would  be  pleased  to  declare,  that  there  shall 
be  no  engagement  for  restoring  his  majesty  to  one  of  his  houses 
with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  (which  doth  amount  to  no 
less  than  the  restitution  of  his  majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his 
royal  power,  .  •  •)  before  security  and  assurance  be  had  from 
liis  majesty,  by  his  solemn  oath  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that 
he  shall,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  consent  and  agree  to 
acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the  league  and  covenant,  and  fully 
establishing  presbyterian  government,  the  directory  for  wor- 
ship, and  confession  of  faith,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions, 
<and  that  his  majesty  shall  never  make  opposition  to  any  of 
these,  or  endeavour  any  change  thereof. 

"  That  your  lordships  will  make  it  appear,  that  you  intend 
to  be  far  from  interesting  yourselves  in  any  quarrel  for  his  ma- 
jestv,  that  may  put  in  his  majesty's  hands  such  power  as  may 
not  only  bring  the  bygone  proceedings  of  both  kingdoms  in 
the  league  and  covenant  in  question,  but  also,  for  the  time  to 
come,  make  void  all  the  authority  of  parliaments,  though  pro- 
ceeding never  so  rightly  in  reference  to  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom.  That  a  clear  and  correct  course  may  be 
laid  down  and  declared,  not  only  against  associating  or  joining 
in  councils  or  forces  with  the  popish,  prelatical,  or  malignant 
party,  but  also  to  oppose,  and  effectually  endeavour  to  suppress, 
all  such  of  them  as  have  already  risen  or  shall  hereafter  rise  in 
arms,  upon  whatsoever  pretext,  as  enemies  to  the  Cause  and 
Covenant  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  sectaries  on  the  other. 
That  nothing  be  done,  in  carrying  on  the  Engagement,  which 
may  break  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  or  may  disoblige  the 
presbyterian  party  in  England That  there  be  no  En- 
gagement without  a  solemn  oath,  wherein  the  church  may  have 
the  same  interest  which  they  had  in  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  the  Cause  being  the  same." 

As  soon  as  the  jjarliament  rose,  those  who  had  opposed  the 
levies  went  to  their  several  homes,  and  used  all  their  efforts  to 
obstruct  the  raising  of  troops ;  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle  en- 
tered iuto  a  secret  correspondence  with  Cromwell,  "  to  desire 
liim  to  send  a  party  to  Scotland  with  which  the  opposers  of  the 
Engagement  might  join,  for  making  a  division."  This  was 
represented  in  the  committee  of  estates  as  worthy  of  notice ; 
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but  the  duke  made  light  of  it,  there  being,  he  said,  no  cause 
of  fear:  an  unaccountable  line  of  conduct,  and  which  carries 
the  appearance  of  collusion  between  the  dictator  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  No  censure  was  inflicted,  and  the  duke 
retired  to  Hamilton  to  arrange  his  private  affairs  ^  Hamilton 
and  his  brother  Lanerk  are  accused  of  having  abused  the 
king's  confidence,  and  of  having  directly  disobeyed  his  orders 
in  authorising  the  meeting  of  this  convention ;  and  his  collu 
sion  with  Argyle  seems  indisyjutable^. 

Akgyle  crossed  over  the  Firth  to  Fife,  to  persuade  the  gentry 
there,  "not  only  to  stand  out  [against  the  levy],  but  to  be  in 
leadiness  to  rise  upon  the  other  account,  whenever  the  call 
should  be  given."  He  met  with  complete  success  in  that 
county.  He  was  not  so  well  received  in  Stirlingshire,  where 
they  were  more  favourable  to  tlie  Engagement;  but  at  Glasgow 
and  Dumbartonshire  he  was  successful  in  preventing  the  levies. 
The  Edinburgh  women  began  again  to  shew  that  riotous  con- 
duct to  which  they  were  secretly  chilled  by  Argyle's  agents ; 
and  they  assaulted  the  lord  provost  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  estates.  On  the  1st  of  June,  they  attacked  the 
duke  himself",  on  his  return  from  Hamilton,  with  stones  and 
rubbish,  one  Mrs.  Kelty  being  their  ringleader,  who  concealed 
herself,  but  her  husband  was  imprisoned  till  she  should  be  pro- 
duced. The  effects  of  Argyle's  intrigues  now  appeared,  in  peti- 
tions to  the  committee  against  the  Engagement,  from  Fife  and 
the  western  counties,  which  were  rejected  ;  and  the  committee 
presented  their  declaration  to  the  commission,  which  highly 
incensed  them,  because  they  gi"eatly  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions.  Their  suspicions,  they  said,  were  grounded 
on  the  circumstance  that  many  known  maUgnants,  and  men  dis- 
affected to  the  covenant,  were  now  the  principal  officers  in  this 
expedition,  which  they  construed  into  a  design  to  replace  the 
king's  friends  in  power,  and  to  depress  the  covenanters^.  The 
brethren,  therefore,  became  more  active  and  violent.  They  re- 
moved the  earl  of  Crawford  from  the  commission,  ^^here  he 
had  sat  for  some  time  as  a  ruling-elder,  on  the  pretence  that 
he  had  not  done  penance  for  his  intended  combat  with  Argyle. 
The  commission  refused  to  treat  farther  with  the  parliament, 
and  sent  an  act  into  the  several  presbyteries,  commanding  all 
the  ministers  to  preach  against  the  "  unlawful''''  Engagement, 
under  pain  of  deposition.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  the  par- 
liament issued  a  contrary  order,  which  was  obeyed  by  all  the 

1  Guthry's  Memoirs,  223.— Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  506-509. 
-  Intercepted  Letter,  p.  20.  ^  Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  600. 
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episcopal  clergy ;  but  the  presbyterian  ministers  followed  the 
orders  of  the  commission,  "  because  they  knew  they  were  in 
earnest;  but  as  for  the  parliament,  they  knew  not  well  what 
they  meant.  And,  indeed,  when  such  as  did  not  obey  the  com- 
mission came  afterwards  to  be  prosecuted  for  it,  they  found 
little  sympathy  from  the  parliament-men  ^" 

So  ACTIVE  and  persevering  had  the  presbyterian  ministers 
been  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  that  their  partisans  began  "  to 
draw  to  a  head"  in  order  to  oppose  the  Engagement  with 
arms ;  and  the  forces  destined  for  the  king's  rescue  were  sent 
to  Glasgow  to  repress  the  rising.  During  Argyle's  absence 
the  duke  was  all-powerful  in  the  parliament ;  but  he  quashed 
a  motion  which  was  made  to  censure  Argyle  for  his  late  traffic- 
ing  against  the  Engagement,  and  for  holding  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Cromwell.  The  marquis  of  Huntly  had 
remained  ever  since  his  capture  in  the  common  jail  of  the  city; 
and,  although  the  duke  was  frequently  importuned  for  his  re- 
lease, yet  all  that  could  be  obtained  was  an  exchange  of  pri- 
sons, from  the  jail  to  the  castle.  The  severity  practised  to- 
wards this  nobleman  shews  the  real  enmity  which  the  duke  en- 
tertained towards  the  king,  and  his  desire  to  gratify  the  revenge 
of  Argyle  and  his  faction.  The  parliament  appointed  the  next 
to  be  holden  in  JNIarch,  1650,  and  they  selected  a  grand  com- 
mittee to  govern  in  the  interval,  with  plenary  power  in  all 
emergencies,  and  with  power  to  call  a  parliament  joro  re  nata 
before  the  appointed  time,  if  they  should  see  cause;  nine  of  the 
committee  at  home  were  to  be  a  quorum,  and  seven  of  those  who 
attended  the  army,  and  the  two  committees  were  to  correspond. 
"  In  relation,"  says  Guthry,  "  to  this  model  of  the  committee 
of  estates,  one  thing  was  remarked  by  those  who  were  possessed 
with  prejudice  against  the  duke;  and  it  was,  that  his  grace 
would  needs  have  tlie  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  adherents  no- 
minated members  of  the  committee,  notwithstanding  they  had 
openly  deserted  the  parliament,  and  were  actually  employed 
in  stirring  up  disobedience  thereto.  This,  with  many  former 
things  that  now  (at  the  close  of  the  parliament)  the  jealousy 
which  royalists  had  of  the  duke,  began  to  increase,  and  grow 
more  universal  than  at  the  first  sitting  down  thereof  2-" 

Under  pretence  of  a  sacramental  Occasion,  the  prcsbyterians 
"drew  to  a  head"  at  Mauchline,  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  under  the  command  of  their  ministers,  William  Adair, 
William  Guthrie,  Gabriel  Maxwell,  and  John  Nevay,  who  had 
instigated  the  massacres  of  the  royalists,  or  malignants  as  they 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  22G.  ^  Ibid.  228. 
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called  them,  at  Philipshaugh  and  Dimaverte.  The  presby- 
terian  communicants  consisted  of  2000  foot  and  200  horse,  well 
posted,  and  who  oflcred  battle  to  Middleton,  because  "  the 
duke  of  Hamilton's  unlawful  Engagement  of  war  against  Eng- 
land was  a  manifest  breach  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant ^"  Among  the  insurgents  were  600  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's own  tenants,  and  they  were  the  most  violent  of  the 
party  ;  but  INIiddlcton  charged  them,  and  put  the  whole  to 
the  rout,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  killed,  and  a  great  many  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  ministers,  but  they  were 
liberated  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  This  defeat 
prevented  general  Lambert  from  advancing  farther  than  Car- 
lisle, which  city  he  had  reached  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
Argyle's  party  that  were  opposed  to  the  "  duke's  engagement;" 
but  on  hearing  of  the  dissipation  of  Argyle's  covenanters  he 
immediately  retreated.  This  skirmish  with  the  military  com- 
municants of  the  fighting  church  is  rei^resented  as  an  act  of 
great  profaneness  and  malignancy  ;  but  there  were  gatherings 
of  all  the  western  covenanters  under  the  pretence  of  holding 
communions,  which  were  dissipated  in  detail  by  Middleton, 
particularly  at  Carspliairn  or  Kersfern  ;  where,  it  is  said,  "  the 
soldiers  profaned  the  holy  communion-elements,  eating  the 
bread  and  drinking  the  wine.  On  which  occasion  the  minister 
went  up  to  a  hill  and  prayed  ;  and  being  inquired  at,  by  some 
of  his  familiars,  what  answer  he  had  got  to  his  prayers,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  fought  neither  with  small  nor  great,  but  with  the 
duke  himself,  whom  he  never  left  until  he  was  beheaded  ; — 
which  was  too  sadly  verified  2." 

The  transactions  which  have  been  detailed  in  this  chapter 
clearly  show  the  character  of  the  presbyterian  principles,  and 
the  obligations  of  the  covenant  as  explicated  by  their  public 
proceedings:  they  consistently  shewed  their  faith  by  their  works, 
their  love  of  God  by  their  hatred  and  persecution  of  His  ser- 
vants, their  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  king,  of  which  they 
were  for  ever  boasting,  by  beheading  his  faithful  nobles  and 
officers,  massacring  his  defenceless  soldiers  in  cold  blood,  and 
taking  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  rescue  of  his 
person  from  that  death  to  which  their  master,  Argyle,  had  con- 
sented. We  have  tlic  divine  word  that  the  church  is  certainly 
militant  here  on  earth,  and  the  christian  course  is  compared  to 
the  life  of  a  good  soldier  ;  but  her  warfare  is  with  far  different 
parties,  and  with  other  weapons  than  the  covenant  put  into  the 
hands  of  its  supporters.     Prayers  and  tears  are  the  church's 

^  Scots  Worthies,  Life  of  Nevay,  288.      -  Stevenson's  Ciiurch  and  State,  608 
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arms  ;  but  the  sword  and  the  dagger  were  the  covenant's 
weapons.  And  I  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  any  reasonable 
presbyterian  to  decide  which  species  of  armour  is  most  consis- 
tent with  tlie  reHgion  of  Christ,  the  gospel  of  his  apostles,  and 
with  our  duties  as  good  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  Author  of  our 
salvation.  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  christians, 
but  from  pride  and  disobedience  to  the  ordinances  of  God  ? 
But  civil  and  ecclesiastic  government  are  two  of  his  most 
sacred  institutions,  both  of  which  were  despised  and  over- 
turned by  the  rebellious  principles  of  the  covenant ;  therefore 
it  cannot  be  a  christian  covenant.  The  soldier  of  the  faith  is 
commanded  to  gird  up  his  loins  with  truth,  to  put  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,  to  shoe  his  feet  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace,  to  take  the  shield  of  faith  and  obedience,  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit  or  the  word  of 
God  ;  but  the  soldier  of  the  covenant  girt  his  loins  with  banda- 
liers,  put  on  the  breast-plate  of  hypocrisy,  shod  his  feet  with 
boots  and  spurs,  took  the  shield  of  rebellion,  the  helmet  of  self- 
righteousness,  and  the  sword  of  steel ;  therelore  the  arms  of 
the  covenant  were  not  the  christian's  armour.  They  made  the 
most  unbounded  pretensions  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  of 
godliness  and  allegiance  to  "  King  Jesus,"  of  whose  whole 
mind,  they  alleged,  they  were  in  perfect  and  infallible  posses- 
sion ;  yet  in  one  of  their  acts  of  Assembly  they  assert,  "though 
our  Saviour  told  his  disciples  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  fight  for  Him  ; 
yet  that  doctrine  does  not  now  oblige  covenanted  christians, 
for  they  may  Jig  ht  without,  yea  and  against  the  consent  of  the 
supreme  magistrate,  for  the  cause  of  God ;  and  a  probable 
capacity  to  effectuate  their  designs,  is  the  call  of  God  to  do  it.'''' 
Therefore  this  decision  is  as  antichristian  as  the  famous  non 
obstanti  of  the  council  of  Constance,  respecting  the  Eucha- 
ristic  cup,  to  which  the  language  of  the  Assembly  bears  a  very 
striking  resemblance — a  family  likeness, — "  though  Christ  did 
institute  in  both  kinds,  and  the  primitive  church  did  so  adminis- 
ter, yet  we  desire  the  contrary  to  be  observed," 

Thousands  of  worthy  presbyterians  of  the  present  day  never 
lieard  of,  and  will  not  believe,  the  atrocities  committed  by  their 
forefathers,  and  have  not  consented  to  their  sins,  nor  bound  them 
on  their  own  souls,  by  wishing  them  God  speed;  and  thousands 
of  them  will  doubtless  come  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  that  such  hidden  seed  of 
God's  people  should  come  out  of  the  kirk,  and  partake  no  longer 
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of  her  sins  of  schism  and  division,  and  which,  by  a  retributive 
justice,  have  been  her  own  punishment,  from  the  Glasgow  As- 
sembly to  the  present  hour.  Though  the  prophet's  sight  was 
shortened,  yet  the  Searcher  of  liearts  saw  seven  thousand  true 
Israelites  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  the  same 
omniscient  Being  has  "  much  people'''  among  the  presbyterians, 
who  would  hail  with  joy  the  haven  of  rest  in  the  church,  were 
the  veil  of  delusion  under  which  they  labour  removed  from 
their  hearts.  May  the  "  strong  delusion"  be  withdrawn  from 
the  people,  and  may  the  spirt  of  schism  be  removed  from  their 
unsent  prophets,  and  a  zeal  of  God  according  to  knowledge 
be  amply  vouchsafed  to  them,  that  they  may  become  one  fold 
under  one  shepherd — that  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

PKESBYTERY,  THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  AND  THE  GHAND 
REBELLION. 

1C48. — A  General  Assembly. — Letter  from  the  synod  of  divines. — Collision  be- 
tween the  commission  and  the  committee. — Assembly  ratifies  and  approves  of 
the  opposition  to  the  "  Engagement" — their  answer  respecting  securities  for 
religion — The  committee's  ironical  reply. — Assembly's  declaration — another 
against  the  "Engagement."  —  Assembly's  letter  to  the  king — Remarks. — 
Catechism  authorised. — Smaller  transactions. — Three  riding  committees  ap- 
pointed.— Deposition  of  the  episcopal  clergy. — Military  stores  sent  by  the 
prince  secured. — The  duke's  army  begin  their  march — routed  by  Cromwell — 
duke  made  prisoner. — Loudon  raises  troops. — Movements  of  the  Scottish 
army. — Cromwell  comes  northward — arrives  at  Edinburgh — conferences  be- 
twixt him,  Argyle,  and  the  ministers. — Lambert  left  in  Scotland. — Cromwell's 

proceedings  at  London. 1G49. — Parliament. — Commissioners  at  London — 

their  instructions. — Act  of  Classes. 

164S. — The  General  Assembly  sat  down  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and  George  Gillespie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
was  chosen  moderator  ^  In  their  first  session,  the  Assembly 
received  a  letter  from  the  synod  of  divines  in  England,  setting 
forth  their  own  determination  to  maintain  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  exhorting  their  "  right  honourable,  right 
reverend,  and  dearly  beloved  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,"  to  do 
the  same,  in  opposition  to  "profaneness  and  malignancy  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  of  error,  schism,  heresy,  and  blasphemy,  on 
the  other  2." 

It  was  generally  expected  that  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  commission  had  made  to  raising  the  army,  and 
which  this  Assembly  had  so  heartily  approved,  now  it  was 
actually  embodied  and  in  the  field,  that  they  would  have  shewn 
some  moderation  ;  yet,  says  Guthry,  "  never  had  any  Assembly 
carried  so  highly  and  arbitrarily  as  they  did."  Their  first  col- 
lision was  with  the  committee  of  the  estates,  who  sent  the  earl 
of  Glencairn,  sir  James  Carmichael,  treasurer-dei)ute,  and 
Archibald  Sydserf,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  to 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  231. — Stevenson's  Church  and  State,  COO. 
^  Johnston's  Collections,  371,  372. 
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desire  that  before  they  should  proceed  to  revise  and  approve 
the  late  commission's  transactions,  they  would  hear  what  the 
committee  of  estates  had  to  say.  Some  of  the  ministers,  who 
were  not  in  the  secret,  expected  there  would  have  been  a  debate 
in  earnest ;  but  such  of  the  royalists  whose  suspicions  were 
awake,  and  could  look  deeper  than  the  surface,saw  that  th  s 
was  a  sham  fight,  got  up  betwixt  the  ruling  elders  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  dictator  on  the  other.  And  after  several  delays 
and  much  speaking,  the  Assembly  ratified  and  approved  of  the 
acts  of  the  commission  ;  and  an  act  of  approbation  was  passed 
on  the  18th,  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  "  having  examined  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  of  the  preceding  Assembly, 
especially  their  declarations,  remonstrances,  representations, 
petitions,  vindication,  and  other  pajiers  relating  to  the  present 
Engagement  in  war,  do  unanimously  find  that  in  all  their  pro- 
ceeding, they  have  been  zealous,  diligent,  and  faithful,  in  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  committed  to  them  :  and  therefore  ratify  and 
approve  the  whole  proceedings,  acts,  and  conclusions  of  the 
said  commission,  particularly  their  papers  relating  to  the  said 
Engagement,  and  their  judgment  of  the  unlamvfuless  thereof, 
appointing  Mr.  John  Moncrief,  moderator  jo?'o  tempore,  tore- 
turn  them  hearty  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  for  their 
great  pains,  travels,  and  fidelity,  in  matters  of  great  concern- 
ment to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  this  kirk,  amidst  so  great  and 
many  difficulties^." 

On  the  17th  and  24th  the  committee  sent  two  papers  to  the 
Assembly,  desiring  to  know  what  securities  for  religion  they 
required.  To  which  the  Assembly  replied,  on  the  26th — "  That 
we  do  see  no  possibility  of  securing  religion,  so  long  as  this  un- 
lawful Engagement  is  carried  on,  religion  being  thereby  greatly 
endangered — I,  Because  none  of  the  just  and  necessary  desires 
of  the  late  General  Assembly  for  securing  religion  have  been 
granted  or  satisfied  ;  more  particularly  ....  it  was  necessarv 
that  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  party,  be  declared 
enemies  to  the  Cause,  upon  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  sectaries 
on  the  other,  and  that  all  associations,  either  in  forces  or  coun- 
cils, with  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  be  avoided.  That 
his  majesty's  concessions  and  offers  concerning  religion  be  de- 
clared unsatisfactory.  That  before  his  majesty's  restitution  to 
the  exercise  of  his  royal  power, ....  [that  he  give]  his  solemn 
oatli,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  for  settling  religion  according 
to  the  covenant,  that  their  lordships  should  keep  themselves 
from  owning  any  quarrel  concerning  his  majesty's  negative 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  232. — Johnston's  Collections,  371,  372. 
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voice  ....  and  that  there  might  be  no  Engagement  without 
a  solenm  oath,  wherein  the  kirk  ought  to  have  the  same  interest 
they  had  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ....  notwith- 
standing the  Engagement  hath  been  carried  on  without  satis- 
faction to  these  and  the  like  desires ;  and  so  without  giving 
security  in  the  point  of  religion,  but  with  great  and  manifest 
danger  to  the  same.  2.  [The  true  reformed  religion  is  weakened 
and  hurt  by]  their  associating  and  joining  with  known  malig- 
nants  and  incendiaries,  and  such  as  have  been  declared  enemies 
to  this  Cause.  ...  3.  The  Engagement  is  carried  on  by  such 
means  and  ways  as  tend  to  the  destroying  of  religion,  by  en- 
snaring and  forcing  the  consciences  of  the  people  of  God  with 
unlawful  bands  and  oaths,  and  oppressing  the  persons  and 
estates  of  such  as  have  been  most  active  and  zealous  for  reli- 
gion and  the  covenant.  All  which  is  strengthened  and  autho- 
rised by  acts  of  parliament,  appointing  that  all  that  do  not  obey, 
or  persuade  others  not  to  obey  the  resolutions  of  parliament 
and  committee  anent  this  Engagement,  or  wL'o  shall  not  sub- 
scribe the  act  and  declaration  of  the  lOtli  of  June,  imposed 
upon  all  the  subjects,  shall  be  holden  as  enemies  to  the  Cause 
and  to  religion,  and  have  their  persons  secured,  and  their  estates 
intromitted  with.  4.  .  .  .  Wherefore  the  security  of  religion 
and  carrying  on  of  the  present  engagement  being  inconsistent, 
we  do  propose,  for  the  necessary  security  and  safety  of  religion, 
that  all  the  dangers  thereof  may  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  amongst  the  rest  the  said  Engagement  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ^" 

The  committee  received  the  above  answer,  and  in  reply  sent 
them  a  paper  which  appears  replete  with  irony,  desiring, — 
"  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  would  be  pleased  to  demon- 
strate in  writing, /rom  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  unlawfulness 
and  sinfulness  of  this  present  Engagement.  2.  That  the  Assem- 
bly would  be  pleased  to  demonstrate,  from  the  Word  of  God, 
that  the  kirk  has  interest  in  the  undertakings  in  war,  and  to  de- 
clare what  heir  interest  is  in  determining  thereof:  after  whicli  the 
committee,  if  needful,  shall  give  a  full  and  clear  answer  to 
those  politic  reasons  adduced  in  their  paper."  These  queries 
were  subsequently  answered,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  Assem- 
bly passed  an  act  and  declaration  against  the  act  of  parliament 
and  committee  of  estates,  ordained  to  be  subscribed  the  10th 
and  12th  of  June,  and  against  all  new  oaths  or  bonds  in  the 
common  cause,  imposed  without  consent  of  the  church  ;  in 
which,  after  a  long  preamble,  they  "  Do  unanimously  declare 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  373-7<». 
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the  aforesaid  .subscription  to  be  unlawful  and  sinful.  And  do 
warn,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  char{>e  all  the  members  of 
this  kirk  to  forbear  the  subscribing  the  said  act  and  declaration, 
much  more  the  urging  of  the  subscrijition  thcreol",  as  thoy 
would  not  incur  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  censures  of  the  kirk. 

They  likewise  enjoin  all  the  members  of  this  kirk  to 

forbear  the  swearing,  subscribing,  or  pressing  of  any  new  oaths 
or  bands  in  this  cause  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  kirk,  especially  any  negative  oaths  or  bands  which  may  any 
way  limit  orrestvain  them  in  the  duties  whereunto  they  are 
obliged  liy  the  national  or  solemn  league  and  covenant.  .  .  .  And 
ordains  that  presbyteries  .  .  .  .  synods,  or  the  commission  .... 
be  careful  to  proceed  against  and  censure  the  contravei:ers  of  this 
act^"  They  were  not  always  so  tender  of  the  consciences  of 
churchmen  and  loyalists,  whom,  in  the  depth  of  their  hatred, 
they  branded  with  the  infamous  mark  of  malignants,  when 
they  forced  upon  them  the  unlawful  and  impious  oath  of  their 
covenant,  and  which  brought  such  fearful  calamities  upon  the 
church,  the  king,  and  the  three  kingdoms. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  being  their  twenty-first  session,  the 
Assembly  issued  a  "  declaration  concerning  the  present  dangers 
of  religion,  and  especially  the  unlawful  Engagement  in  war 
against  the  kingdom  of  England ;  together  with  many  necessary 
exhortations  and  directions  to  all  the  members  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland."  In  which,  amongst  many  other  things,  they  say — 
"the  wars  of  God's  people  are  called  the  wars  of  the  Lord  .... 
....  It  was  the  best  flower  and  garland  in  the  former  ex- 
peditions of  this  nation,  that  they  were  for  God,  and  for  reli- 
gion principally  and  mainly.  But  if  the  principal  ends  of  this 
present  Engagement  were  for  the  glory  of  God,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  desires  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  religion  in  the  said  Engagement  is  to  this  day  satis- 
fied or  granted  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  such  courses  taken  as  are 
destructive  to  religion  ?  And  if  God's  glory  be  intended,  what 
meaneth  the  employing  and  protecting  in  this  army  so  many 
blasphemers,  persecutors  of  piety,  disturbers  of  divine  worship, 
and  others  guilty  of  notorious  and  crying  sins?  Again,  how 
can  it  be  pretended  that  the  good  of  religion  is  principally  aimed 
at,  when  it  is  proposed  and  declared  that  the  king's  majesty 
shall  be  brought  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London,  with 
honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  before  ever  there  be  any  security 
had  fi'om  him,  or  so  much  as  any  application  made  to  him,  for 
the  good  of  religion  ?    What  is  this  but  to  postpone  the  honour 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  377-79. 
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of  God,  the  liberties  of  the  gospel,  the  safety  of  God's  people, 
to  a  human  interest,  and  to  leave  religion  in  a  condition  of  un- 
certainty, unsettledness,  and  hazard,  while  it  is  strongly  en- 
deavoured to  settle  and  make  sure  somewhat  else  ? 

2.  Suppose  the  ends  of  this  Engagement  to  be  good  (which 
they  are  not)  yet  the  means  and  ways  of  prosecution  are  unlawful, 
because  there  is  not  an  equal  avoiding  of  rocks  on  both  hands, 
but  a  joining  with  malignants  [episcopalians],  to  suppress  sec- 
taries, a  joining  hands  with  a  black  devil  to  beat  a  white 
devil ;  they  are  bad  physicians  who  would  so  cure  one  disease 
as  to  breed  another  as  evil  or  worse.  That  there  is  in  the 
present  Engagement  a  confederacy  and  association  in  war  with 
such  of  the  English,  who,  according  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  declarations  of  both  kingdoms,  1643,  can  be  no 
otherwise  looked  upon  but  as  malignants  and  enemies  of  refor- 
mation and  the  cause  of  God,  is  now  made  so  manifest  before 
sun  and  moon,  that  we  suppose  that  none  will  deny  it ;  and  it 
is  no  less  undeniable,  that  not  only  many  known  malignants, 
but  diverse  [that  is,  the  king's  most  loyal  friends],  who  joined 
in  the  late  rebellion  within  this  kingdom  are  employed,  yea, 
put.  into  places  of  trust ;  all  of  which  how  contrary  it  is  to  the 
word  of  God,  no  man  can  be  ignorant  who  will  attentively 
search  the  Scriptures. 

4 Instead  of  endeavouring  to  extirpate  popery  and 

superstition  without  respect  of  persons  (as  is  expressed  in  the 
covenant),  there  is  in  the  late  declaration  of  the  committee  of 
estates  a  desire  of  the  queen's  return,  without  any  condition 
lending  to  the  restraint  of  her  mass  or  exercise  of  popery  ;  we 
do  also  conceive  there  is  a  tacit  condescending  to  the  toleration 
of  superstition  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  his  majestv's 
family  ....  neither  can  we  conceive  how  the  clause  concern- 
ing the  extirpation  of  prelacy  caxx  consist  with  endeavouring 
to  bring  his  majesty  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  to  one 
of  his  houses  in  or  about  London,  without  any  security  from 
him  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy,  it  being  his  known  principle 
(and  publicly  declared  by  himself  shortly  after  he  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight),  that  he  holds  himself  obliged  in  conscience, 
and  by  his  coronation  oath,  to  maintain  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c.  Can  it  be  said  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  extirpate 
t?re/acy,  who,  after  such  a  declaration,  would  put  in  his  majesty's 
hand  an  opportunity  to  restore  it  ? 

5 All  which  considered,  as  we  could  not,  without 

involving  ourselves  in  the  guiltiness  of  so  unlawful  an  Engage- 
ment, yield  to  the  desire  of  the  army  for  ministers  tt)  be  sent  to 
attend  them*  so  we  do  earnestly  exhort,  and,  in  the  name  and 
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autliorily  of  Jc'sns  Christ,  cliarge  and  require  all  and  every  one 
of  the  members  of  this  reformed  kirk  of  Scotland,  ....  that 
they  do  not  concur  in,  nor  in  any  ivay  assist,  this  present  En- 
gagement, as  they  would  not  jiartake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  so 
receive  of  their  plagues;  but  that,  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of 
Christ,  they  steadfastly  resolve  to  suffer  the  rod  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  utmost  whi.  h  wicked  men's  malice  can  afflict  them 
witli,  rather  than  to  jiut  forth  their  hand  to  iniciuity.  .  .  .  We 
do  also  exhort  and  charge,  in  Christ's  name,  the  Prince  of 
pastors,  all  the  ministers  within  this  kirk,  that  in  no  ivays  they  be 
accessory  to  this  sinful  Engagement,  but  in  all  their  conferences 
and  reasoning,  especially  in  their  public  doctrine,  as  they 
Avould  eschew  the  wrath  of  God,  due  for  a  violated  covenant, 
and  as  they  would  escape  the  censures  of  the  kirk  ;  and  let  all 
presbyteries  be  watchful  within  their  bounds,  and  carefully, 
wisely,  and  zealously  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures^T 

Thus  the  late  and  ineffectual  effort  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  parliament  was  vehemently  opposed  by  every  method  in 
the  power  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  account  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  covenant,  which  has  been  justly  called  a  bond  of 
rebellion.  Although  the  consciences  of  the  churchmen  and 
loyalists  had  been  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  presbyterians, 
yet  this  Assembly,  among  other  arguments  against  the  Engage- 
ment, desire  that  it  may  be  "  considered  deeply,  how  fearful  a 
thing  it  is  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  their  brethren  !"  and  in 
one  of  their  papers,  addressed  to  the  parliament  in  their  22d 
session,  they  assert,  that  the  attempt  to  assist  the  king  was  a 
''^  \xio%\.  unlawful  and  5«?/i</ Engagement,  to  be  repented  of  and 
forsaken  by  all  that  have  any  hand  in  it,  as  they  desire  to  make 
their  peace  with  God 2."  And  although  loyalty  was  ever  on 
their  lips,  by  which  means  they  deceived  many  at  the  lime, 
and  have  boasted  of  it  ever  since,  yet  loyally  was  not  only 
contrary  to  their  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  covenant, 
but  their  acts  and  declarations  completely  gave  the  lie  to 
their  hypocritical  professions.  In  their  "  declaration  and  ex- 
hortation to  their  brethren  in  England"  they  shew  their  hypo- 
crisy unequivocally  : — "  And  albeit  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
bound  and  are  still  resolved  to  preserve  and  defend  his  ma- 
jesty's person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion  and  liberlies  of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  is  unto  us 
matter  of  very  great  sorrotv  and  grief  ihat  so  many  in  our  land 
should  so  i'di-  Join  in  malignant  designs,  and  that  there  should 
be  found  amongst  us  who  have  undertaken  and  are  now  putting 

1  Johnston's  Collections,  3b0-400.  "  Ibid.  403. 
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in  execution  an  unlawful  war,  promoving  their  ends,  and  op- 
posing and  making  void  (so  far  as  in  them  lies)  the  ends  of  the 
covenant^.''''  Again,  in  their  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  they  say,  "  we  are  confident  you  will  not 
cease  to  give  a  public  testimony  for  Christ  both  against  sec- 
taries and  all  seducers  who  prophecy  lies  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  against  malignants  an  1  incendiaries,  the  prelatical 
and  popish  faction,  who  now  again  bestir  themselves  to  hold 
U})  the  rotten  and  tottering  throne  o^ antichrist ,  and  are  (what- 
ever they  ])retended)  the  real  enemies  of  reformation  2." 

The  Assembly  was  not  content  with  the  opposition  to  the 
Engagement  which  they  endeavoured  ineffectually  to  excite  at 
home,  but  they  insulted  the  king  himself,  by  intruding  their 
insolent  advice  and  reproaches  under  the  name  of"  the  humble 
supplication  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
met  at  Edinburgh,  August  12th,  unto  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty  ;"  in  which,  after  insulting  him  with  their  condolence, 
they  say,  "  We  are  very  sensible  of  your  majesty's  suffering  and 
low  condition  [towards  which  they  themselves  had  so  power- 
fully contribute  1],  and  do  not  in  the  least  measure  approve, 
but  from  our  hearts  abhor,  any  thing  that  hath  been  done  to 
yonr  majesty's  person  contrary  to  the  common  resolutions  of 
both  kingdoms  :  Yet  shall  it  be  jiour  majesty's  wisdom  in  this, 
as  in  all  that  halh  befallen  you  these  years  past,  to  read  the 
righteous  hand  of  the  Lord  writing  bitter  things  against  you, 
as  for  all  your  provocations,  so  esi)eciallyyor  resisting  his  work, 
and  authorising  by  your  commission  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  his  people,  for  which  it  is  high  time  to  repent,  that  there  be 

no  more  wrath  against  you  and  your  realms If  your 

majesty  had  been  pleased  to  hearken  to  our  counsel  hereanent 
some  years  ago,  the  blood  of  many  thousands,  which  now  lies 
upon  yonr  majesty's  throne,  might  have  been  spared;  prelacy, 
&c.  sects,  and  schisms,  which  are  now  grown  to  so  great  a 
height  in  England,  might  have  been  extirpate;  and  your  ma- 
jesty sitting  in  peace  in  your  own  house,  reigning  over  your 
subjects  with  n)uch  mutual  contentment  and  confidence  !  And 
if  ycMu-  majesty  shall  yet  search  out  and  repent  of  all  your  secret 
and  open  sins,  and,  after  so  many  dear-bought  exj)eriences  of 
the  danger  of  evil  counsel,  be  now  so  wise  as  to  avoid  it,  and 
to  hearken  to  us,  speaking  u.ito  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
we  are  confident  by  this  means  your  majesty  may  yet  be  re- 
stored, and  a  sure  and  firm  peace  procured^." 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  lOfi.  -  Ibid.  Session  26,  2d  August,  412. 
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In  this  document  insult  and  dtdusion  are  ingeniously  n)ixc'd 
with  keen  upbraidings  and  sarcasm.  From  the  strong  delu- 
sion under  which  the  jnesbytcrian  ministers  themselves  la- 
boured, they  beliefNed  the  atrocious  lie  that  the  guilt  of  blood 
lay  on  the  king's  head,  whereas  it  unquestionably  rested  on 
themselves  and  on  their  guilty  partisans,  who  had  ])recipitated 
the  nation  into  rebellion.  He  was  not  the  first  to  draw  the 
sword  ;  but,  when  he  did,  it  was  in  defence  of  his  loyal  jieople, 
of  the  just  laws  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
of  the  church,  which  the  jiresbyterians  had  sworn  to  extirpate. 
His  guilt  manifestly  laid  in  his  unhappy  concessions  to  the 
religio-political  factions  in  both  kingdoms,  which  deprived 
him  of  all  power  both  legislative  and  executive. 

The  Assembly  passed  a  number  of  acts  and  overtures  be- 
sides those  above  noticed  ;  and  they  agreed  to  and  authorised 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  "  as  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  a  necessary  part  of  the  intended  uniformity  in  religion, 
and  a  rich  treasure  for  increasing  knowledge  among  the  people 
of  God."  They  condemned  a  pamphlet  respecting  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, wliich  shall  be  afterwards  noticed  ;  they  ordained  that, 
before  communicating  for  the  first  time,  every  one  should  take 
the  oath  of  the  covenant,  and  also  all  students  at  matriculation ; 
and  yet  they  were  remarkably  sensitive  on  the  point  of  forcing 
their  own  consciences,  when  required  to  do  any  thing  to  which 
they  themselves  had  not  a  mind.  They  ordered  the  ministers  to 
give  in  a  list  to  the  commission  of  the  kirk  of  all  pajjists,  that 
they  might  be  extirpated  according  to  the  covenant-  Last  of 
all,  they  passed  an  act  ordaining  "  that  no  minister,  deposed 
for  malignancy,  shall  enter  into  the  congregation  of  any  other 
minister  who  also  hath  been  deposed  for  malignancy  and  com- 
pliance, as  said  is^."  A  new  commission  of  the  kirk  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  same  persons  as  before,  always 
placing  the  marquis  of  Argyle  at  the  head  of  the  lay-elders ; 
and,  lest  the  commission  should  not  be  able  to  reach  all  the 
episcopal  clergymen  whom  they  meant  to  depose,  the  Assem- 
bly appointed  three  riding  committees,  vmder  the  name  of  vi- 
sitors, one  of  which  was  to  depose  the  clergy  in  the  presbyteries 
of  Stirling  and  Dunblane;  anotherin  DuuseandChirnside;  and 
the  third  in  Caithness  and  Orkney.  And,  to  make  sure  work, 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  of  the  clergy  whom  they  deposed 
should  obtain  any  part  of  their  stipend  which  might  be  due,  the 
committees  were  empowered  to  excommunicate  them.  That 
neither  abilities,  reputation,  nor  piety,  should  be  any  protec- 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  442. 
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tion  to  those  whom  they  wished  to  depose,  the  Assembly  itscU" 
set  their  commissioners  the  example,  by  silencing  and  deposing 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Ramsay  and  the  Rev.  William  Colville,  two 
of  the  remaining  episcopal  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and  "  who,  for 
their  eminence  in  learning,  diligence  in  their  calling,  and  strict- 
ness in  their  conversation,  were  ornaments  to  the  church  of 
Scotland."  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  "  opened  the 
mouth,  that  is,  empowered  one  Gillan  to  preach  the  gospel, 
though  he  was  but  a  ])oor  ignorant  ploughman,  whose  greatest 
proficiency  in  learning  was  that  he  could  read  English^." 
After  this  they  appointed  the  next  Assembly  to  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July,  1649  ;  "  and  then  the 
Assembly  rose,  with  much  less  applause  than  any  that  had 
formerly  been." 

On  the  14  th  November,  the  Arst  named  committee,  or  visi- 
tors, cauie  to  Stirling,  and  thrust  out  of  their  churches  the  Rev. 
Hknuy  Guthry,  author  of  the  Memoirs,  which  have  been  so 
often  cited,  and  who  after  the  Restoration  was  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  and  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  as  notorious  malignanls  or 
loyalists  ;  and  "  they  made  a  fearful  deprivation  amongst"  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  ihe  presbyteries  of  Stirling  and  Dunblane. 
A  similar  "  i'earful  deprivation"  was  exercised  in  the  districts 
that  were  visited  by  the  other  two  committees  2. 

In  the  end  of  July,  sir  William  Fleming  returned  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  with  a  lleet  lay  in  the  Downs,  and 
brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  other 
military  stores  for  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  The 
committee  of  estates  sent  this  supply  to  the  castle,  that,  as 
Guthry  says,  "  they  might  be  sure  not  to  ha\e  it  at  command;" 
for  tlie  castle  was  in  the  power  of  general  Leslie,  who  was  in 
the  interest  of  Argyle  and  op])oscd  to  the  Engagement,  and  so 
the  stores  that  were  intended  for  the  king's  service  went  to 
strengthen  his  mortal  enemies.  The  connnittee  despatched 
sir  William  Fleming  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  the  prince, 
to  invite  him  to  come  to  Scotland.  The  loyalists  thought  it  a 
hazardous  enterprise  in  Lauderdale ;  who,  fur  the  previous 
four  years,  had  resided  in  London,  and  negociated  the  combi- 
nation betwixt  the  two  parliaments,  and  had  approved  of  and 
assisted  in  all  the  ])roccedii;gs  against  the  king.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  the  Prince  of  Wales  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  contracted  that  intimacy  with  him  which  was  re- 
newed and  continued  after  the  Restoration. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  made  by  Argyle  and  his 

'  Giithry's  Memoirs,  233,  «  Ibid.  250. 
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fac  tion,  vvilh  the  General  Assembly  at  their  back,  the  aiTDy  at 
last,  when  too  late^  began  their  march  for  Carlisle  on  the  8th 
of  July,  under  the  duke's  Engagement,  and  with  the  anathemas 
of  the  commission.  And  a  contem])orary  says,  "  Besides  all 
this,  the  Scotch  ministry  have  already  mounted  tlieir  pres- 

byterian  ])ulpits and,  as  it  becomes  such  rigid  and 

severe  ))ronoui!cers  of  fearful  anathemas,  prohibited  all  and 
singular  their  commanders,  officers,  and  common  soldiers,  from 
marching  or  budging  a  foot,  under  the  heavy  penalty  of  ex- 
comnnmication  or  stool  of  repentance,  in  defence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Calvery,  nor  on  any  other  plausive  pretence  whatsoever. 
'  For  it  were  high  indiscretion,'  they  say,  '  to  engage  our  per- 
sons, nay,  the  whole  security  of  our  kingdom,  in  so  doubtful 
and  anxious  a  quarrel ;  especially  in  the  interest  of  any  one 
particular  person,  be  he  of  never  so  high,  nor  concerning  a 
condition  ^"'  At  Appleby,  there  was  a  skirmish  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  parliamentary  army,  under  Lambert,  when  the  Scots 
had  the  advantage,  and  then  they  pushed  on  to  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  where  they  were  met  and  totally  routed  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  with  great  slaughter.  The  duke  himself  fled  with 
all  speed,  but  was  captured,  and  sent  to  the  royal  palace  of 
Windsor  Castle,  which  was  converted  into  a  state  prison. 

In  the  interim,  Argyle  made  open  profession  of  his  opinion 
that  the  duke's  expedition  would  be  defeated,  and  therefore 
raised  some  regiments,  which  were  placed  under  the  connnand 
of  the  earl  of  Lanerk,  and  sent  towards  the  borders.  The  pres- 
byterians  assembled  in  the  west,  to  the  number  of  6000, 
with  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  at  their  head,  with  the  earls  of 
Eglinton,  Cassilis,  "  David  Dick,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers 
in  those  parts,"  and  marched  towards  Edinburgh.  The  object 
of  all  these  movements  was  to  prevent  that  assistance  being 
given  to  the  imprisoned  king  which  the  tardy  loyalty  of  some 
of  the  people  was  disposed  to  have  given,  and  who  had  prepared 
"  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  furnished  armies  that  ever  Scot- 
land had  sent  forth."  But,  says  Guthry,  "  Amongst  all  that 
headed  this  insurrection  there  was  none  so  generally  abhorred 
as  Loudon  the  chancellor ;  not  only  in  regard  of  his  ingrati- 
tude to  the  king,  (who,  in  the  year  1641,  raised  him  from  the 
rank  of  a  lord  to  the  title  of  an  earl,  and  presented  him  to  be 
high  chancellor,  and  farther  gave  him  the  yearly  pension  of 
£1000  sterling,  and  also  the  best  part  of  the  whole  annuities 
throughout  the  kingdom,)  but  much  more  because  of  his  late 

1  Caledonius  Mercurius,  pp.  11,  12. 
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treachery  lo  his  majesty,  who  having,  at  tlie  Isle  of  Wight, 
been  a  i)rime  instnunent  in  persuading  liim  to  refuse  treating 
with  the  parliament  of  England,  and  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
Scots;  and  that  now  when,  by  so  doing,  his  majesty  could  hope 
for  no  favour  from  the  English,  he  did  then  fall  from  the  as- 
surance then  given  by  him  and  the  other  commissioners  to  his 
majesty,  and  instead  of  assisting  the  army  raised  in  reference 
thereto,  did  now  (after  the  same  had  got  a  defeat  by  strangers) 
head  a  lawless  multitude,  to  oppose  and  cut  off  the  remainder 
thereof ^ 

Lanerk  was  joined  by  the  Scots  who  had  escaped  from  the 
defeat  at  Preston,  under  general  Munro,  when  he  retreated  to 
Edinburgh  to  meet  the  new  enemies,  under  Loudon  and  the 
covenanting  ministers.  But  there  was  no  fighting ;  and,  after 
some  marching  and  countermarching,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  chiefs  of  both  armies,  to  the  effect  that  their  civil 
differences  should  be  referred  to  parliament,  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical to  the  next  General  Assembly,  and  both  armies  to  be 
disbanded.  After  his  victory  at  Preston,  Cromwell  moved  to- 
wards Scotland,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Merdis- 
fen,  in  Northumberland.  The  marquis  of  Argyle,  lord  Elcho, 
and  sir  Charles  Erskine,  waited  on  Cromwell  there,  delivered 
up  Berwick  to  him,  and  accompanied  his  army  to  Edinburgh. 
Cromwell  lodged  at  lady  Home's  house  in  the  Canongate,  and 
Argyle,  the  earls  of  Loudon  and  Lothian,  the  lords  Arbuthnot, 
Elcho,  and  Burleigh,  with  the  ministers,  David  Dick,  Robert 
Blair,  and  James  Guthrie,  held  frequent  and  close  correspon- 
dence with  him  ;  and  all  those  who  had  been  in  the  Engage- 
ment were  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  leave  the  capital. 
"  What  passed  among  them  came  not  to  be  known  infallibly  ; 
hut  it  was  talked  very  loud,  that  he  did  communicate  to  them 
his  designs  in  reference  to  the  king,  and  had  their  assent 
thereto  2." 

We  are  informed  by  a  popular  writer,  that  on  this  occasion 
"  the  commission  of  the  kirk  sent  Mr.  Blair  and  the  others  to 
deal  with  Cromwell  for  an  uniformity  in  England.  When  they 
came  he  entertained  them  with  smooth  speeches,  and  solemn 
a])p(!als  to  God  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  Mr.  Blair 
being  best  acquainted  with  him,  spoke  for  all  the  rest,  and, 
among  other  things,  begged  an  answer  to  these  three  ques- 
tions : — 1.  What  was  his  opinion  of  monarchical  government? 
He  answered,  he  was  for  it.     2.  What  was  his  opinion  anent 

'  Guthry's  Memoirs,  233-238.  »  Ibid.  249. 
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toleration  ?  He  answered,  confidently,  that  he  was  altogether 
against  toleration.  3.  What  was  his  o]iinion  concerning  the 
government  of  the  church  ?  '  O  now,'  said  Cromwell, '  JNIr.  Blair, 
you  article  me  too  severely;  you  must  ])ardon  me  that  I  give; 
you  not  a  present  answer  to  this,'  &c.  Tliis  he  shifted,  because 
he  had  before, in  conversation  with  Mr.  Blair,  expressed  he  was 
for  independency.  When  they  came  out,  Mr.  Dickson  said, 
1  am  glad  to  hear  this  man  speak  no  worse ;  whereunto  Mr. 
Blair  replied,  if  you  knew  him  as  well  as  T,  you  would  not 
believe  one  word  he  says,  for  he  is  an  egregious  dissembler,  and 
a  great  liar^." 

Cromwell's  expedition  to  Edinburgh  was  called  t'he  "  Whig- 
gamore's  raid  ;"  and  when  rogues  quarrel  the  truth  sometimes 
appears  which  otherwise  might  have  remained  concealed.  In 
a  dispute  in  parliament  betwixt  sir  Archibald  Johnston  and  sir 
John  Browne,  the  former  publicly  confessed  in  open  parliament 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1649,  that  Cromwell  and  Lambert's 
comingtoEdinburgh  at  the  Whiggamore  Raid  was  t^i/A  the  con- 
sent of  x\rgyle,  and  those  who  had  wailed  on  them  in  Northum- 
berland, although  he  and  the  others  concerned  had  formerly 
denied  it ;  "  whereupon  sir  John  desired  the  clerk  to  mark 
that  as  an  essential  point,  now  confessed  in  public  parlia- 
ment 2." 

A  NEW  TREATY  betwixt  the  king  and  the  parliament  made 
Cromwell  hasten  to  London  ;  but  he  left  Lambert  with  a  divi- 
sion of  his  army  to  support  Argyle,  in  securing  the  supreme 
power  in  the  government ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  some  Scots  com- 
missioners should  be  sent  to  London  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  king.  On  the  part  of  the  kirk  Mr.  Robert 
Blair  and  sir  John  Chiesley  were  sent,  and  afterwards  the  earl 
of  Lothian,  and  William  Glendinnan,  a  burgess  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, who  were  an'ested  at  Gravesend,  where  they  were  going 
to  embark  for  Holland,  "  by  warrant  from  that  blasjihemous 
army  and  wicked  parliament^."  As  soon  as  Cromwell  reached 
London  he  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
parliament,  by  a  remonstrance  from  the  army  against  it,  and 
craving  justice  on  the  king;  and  he  directed  them  to  summon  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York  to  appear  before  parliament, 
to  hear  themselves  declared  incapable  of  holding  power  or 
authority  in  England.  Notwithstanding,  a  vote  was  carried, 
"  that  the  king's  concessions  in  the  treaty  were  good  grounds 

'  Scots  Worthies,  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  276. 
-  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  388.  •*  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  383. 
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for  a  safe  and  lasting  peace,"  with  only  forty-six  dissentient 
voices,  against  a  niajority  of  a  hundred  and  sixty.  Cromwell 
arrested  some  of  the  majority,  and  dispersed  the  others ; 
so  that  the  minority  of  forty-six,  who  were  subservient  to  him, 
remained  and  composed  the  rump  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

1649. — The  Scottish  parliament  sat  down  at  Edinburgh 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  January ;  but  only  fourteen  of  the  peers 
were  present,  all  of  whom  were  Argyle's  partizans.  The  commis- 
sion of  the  kirk,  with  consent  of  parliament,  ordained  a  fast  to 
be  kept  on  the  10th,  and  the  League  and  Covenant  to  be  signed. 
Despatches  were  received  from  the  Scots  commissioners  at 
London,  informing  parliament  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
king,  and  requesting  instructions.  The  committee  met  with  the 
commission,  and  instructions,  consisting  of  fourteen  ai'ticles, 
were  sent;  but  those  most  to  the  point  were — 6,  that  they 
should  not  agree  to  any  measure  that  might  be  the  occasion  of 
a  new  war — 7,.  that  they  would  delay  to  meddle  with  the  king's 
person — and,  9,  if  they  proceed  and  pronounce  sentence  against 
the  king,  that  they  should  enter  their  dissent  and  protest  ^ 
Parliament  divided  the  malignantS;  or  loyalists,  into /our  classes, 
the  first  of  which  were  to  be  secluded  from  all  public  offices 
during  life,  the  second  for  ten  years,  the  third  for  five  years, 
and  the  fourth  till  the  next  session  of  parliament.  They  next 
made  an  act  of  classes  for  purging  the  judicatory  and  public 
offices,  and  so  they  cashiered  all  the  judges  that  were  tainted  with 
the  crime  of  loyalty,  and  in  their  places  appointed  the  most 
unscrupulous  partizans  of  Argyle,  secluding  all  those  who  had 
promoted  the  late  unfortunate  Engagement,  "  and  in  general 
all  of  malignant  principles  or  scandalous  practices." 

No  man  who  has  read  the  foregoing  pages  can  doubt  that 
Argyle  had  fulfilled  his  father's  prophesy,  that  he  would  "  wind 
Charles  a  pirn"  [a  reel]  ;  yet  no  man  can  blame  the  king  for 
neglecting  the  old  earl's  advice  of  arresting  the  incipient  traitor. 
He  was  a  most  irredeemable  coward  ;  yet  by  his  canting  and 
hyjjocrisy,  and  his  natural  talents,  which  were  good,  he 
managed  to  direct  the  whole  machinery  of  kirk  and  state,  and 
to  thrust  others  into  danger.  As  an  elder  of  the  kirk  he  was  always 
appointed  one  of  the  commission;  which,  with  his  position  in 
the  committee  of  the  estates,  a  sort  of  republic,  gave  him  the 
complete  command  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  government. 
Argyle  and  the  kirk  mutually  upheld  each  other.  As  an  elder 
he  instigated  the  commission,  without  appearing  in  it  himself, 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  373,  38C. 
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lo  ])etilion,  to  remonstrate  with,  and  dictate  to,  tlie  parliament 
and  its  committee,  and  to  oppose  the  acts  of  the  parliament  and 
the  government  of  the  committee,  when  his  own  direct  in- 
fluence had  failed,  especially  in  the  affair  of  the  duke's  engage- 
ment. The  commission  of  the  kirk  called  it  the  unlawful 
Engagement  ;  and  for  some  considerable  time,  instead  of  the 
saving  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  the  only  subject  of  their 
sermons ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  all  who  had  any 
concern  in  it  were  excommunicated,  unless  they  did  penance 
in  sackcloth  at  the  kirk  door,  after  the  manner  of  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  adultery  or  fornication.  "  This,"  says  Dr. 
Cockbura,  "  to  my  certain  knowledge,  turned  many  to  be 
atheists  and  irreligious,  who  concluded  from  thence  all  religion 
and  all  designs  of  clergymen  to  be  only  hypocrisy  and  cheats" 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates, 
Argyle  adopted  their  advice,  which,  in  fact,  he  had  prompted, 
and  while  he  was  working  out  his  own  plans,  he  gave  to  the 
commission  an  importance  and  a  position  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  had,  and  enabled  them  to  meddle  with  affairs 
of  state,  as  the  directors  of  the  government.  Hence  Argyle 
was  usually  called  the  Dictator. 

'  A  specimen  of  some  free  and  impartial  remarks  on  public  affairs  and  particu- 
lar persons,  especially  relating  to  Scotland,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Burnet's  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  by  John  Cockburn,  D.D.  p.  51. 
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ARCHBISHOP  LAUD,  THE  PURITANS,  AND  THE  WESTMIiNSTEK 

ASSK3IBLY. 

Origin  of  the  puritans — chancellor  Puckering's  opinion  of  them — their  practices — 
their  grand  principle — their  separation — set  up  separate  meetings — disputes 
about  the  habits — a  presbytery  and  lay-elders — Neal's  character  of  them. — 
More  grievances. — Introduction  of  extemporary  prayers. — Faithful  Cummins — 
his  artifices  and  practices. — Thomas  Heth's  preaching. — The  millennary  peti- 
tion.— The  Hampton  Court  conference. — Plans  of  the  puritans. — Archbishop 
Abbot. — Fuller's  description  of  non-conformity — Practices  of  the  papists. — 
Puritan  grievances  presented  to  king  Charles's  first  parliament — the  king's 
embarrassment — remonstrances. — Prynne  and  others  prosecuted. — Archbishop 
Laud. — Puritans  the  majority  in  parliament. — Proceedings  of  the  Commons. — 
Dr.  Laud  committed  to  the  Tower — his  persecution  there — Scots  commissioners 
accuse  him  before  the  peers — impeached  of  high  treason — the  prosecution — his 
defence — the  charges  against  him — a  bill  of  attainder — condemned — his  speech 
on  the  scaffold — his  execution — the  papists  rejoice. — Common  prayer  abolished. 
— The  directory  appointed — the  king's  remarks  on  it. — Persecution  of  the 
church. — The  bishops  assaulted — their  houses  turned  into  prisons. — Clergy 
imprisoned  in  ships. — Number  of  the  clergy  ejected. — Sacrilege. — Westminster 
assembly  of  divines  called — the  manner  of  electing  the  members — their  mode  of 
procedure. — The  king  cries  down  the  assembly  by  proclamation. — A  fast. — The 
covenant  sworn. — The  Scots  ministers  admitted  to  the  assembly. — A  persecu- 
tion for  refusing  to  sign  the  covenant. — Clergy  ejected. — Committee  for  plun- 
dered ministers. — Effects  of  the  covenant. — Three  parties  in  the  assembly. — 
The  directory  established. — The  confession  of  faith — its  fundamental  principle 
— the  eternal  decree — remarks  on  it. — Distinction  betwixt  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical powers. — Remarks. — Other  articles. — Intolerance. — A  new  method  of 
supplying  the  want  of  ordination. 

In  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  dissenters  were  called  Puritans, 
because,  says  Bisliop  Hurd,  "  they  aimed  at  a  purer  reforma- 
tion ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was,  they  wanted  to  reform  the 
church,  without  reforming  themselves."  They  made  e.\tra- 
ordinary  ])retensions  to  sujjcrior  sanctity  of  manners,  and  for 
the  ])urificalion  of  the  church,  which,  they  said,  was  not  sufB- 
cienlly  pure  from  Romish  corruptions.  When  the  rcfbrma- 
lian  was  decidedly  established  after  the  acces.sion  of  Elizabeth, 
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suiue  of  the  Romish  clergy,  wlio  were  in  possession  of  bene- 
fices, pretended  to  conform ;  but  kept  up  a  constant  opposition 
to  the  sober  ceremonies  of  the  established  church,  and  made 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  their  abolition.  Elizabeth 
entertained  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  puritans,  and  was  inexorable 
in  pressing  the  execution  of  the  act  of  uniformity  ;  and  they 
were  equally  unfriendly  to  her  government,  and  were  instru- 
mental in  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588.  In  that  year  the  lord 
chancellor  Puckering  communicated  the  queen's  opinion  of 
them  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords: — "You  are  espe- 
cially commanded  by  her  majesty  to  take  heed  that  no  ear  bo 
ijiven  nor  time  afforded  to  the  wearisome  solicitations  of  those 
that  commonly  be  called  puritans,  wherewithal  the  late  par- 
liaments have  been  exceedingly  im])ortuned ;  which  sort  of 
men  whilst  that  (in  the  giddiness  of  their  spirits)  they  labour 
and  strive  to  advance  a  new  eldership,  they  do  nothing  else 
but  disturb  the  good  repose  of  the  church  and  commonwealth, 
which  is  as  well  grounded  for  the  body  of  religion  itself,  and 
as  well  guided  for  the  discipline,  as  any  realm  that  confesses 
the  truth.  And  the  same  is  already  made  good  to  the  world 
by  many  of  the  writings  of  godly  and  learned  men,  neither 
answered  nor  answerable  by  any  of  these  new-fangled  refiners. 
And,  as  the  case  standeth,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  or 
the  Jesuits  do  offer  more  danger,  or  be  more  speedily  to  be 
repressed  ;  for  albeit  the  Jesuits  do  empoison  the  hearts  of  her 
majesty's  subjects,  under  a  pretext  of  conscience,  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  their  obedience  due  to  her  majesty,  yet  they 
do  the  same  but  closely  and  in  privy  corners ,  but  these  men 
[the  puritans]  do  both  teach  and  publish  in  their  printed  books, 
and  teach  in  their  conventicles,  sundry  opinions  not  only  dan- 
gerous to  a  well  settled  estate  and  the  policy  of  the  realui,  by 
putting  a  pique  betwixt  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  but  also  much 
derogatory  to  her  sacred  majesty  and  her  crown,  as  well  by 
the  diminution  of  her  ancient  and  lawful  revenues,  and  by 
denying  her  highness's  prerogative  and  supremacy,  as  by  offer- 
ing peril  to  her  majesty's  safety  in  her  own  kingdom.  In  all 
which  things,  (however  in  such  things  they  pretend  to  be  at 
war  with  the  popish  Jesuits,)  yet,  by  separation  of  themselves 
from  the  unity  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  by  abasing  the 
sacred  authority  and  majesty  of  their  prince,  they  do  both  join 
and  concur  with  the  Jesuits  in  opening  the  door  aud  preparing 
the  way  to  the  Spanish  invasion  that  is  threatened  against  the 
realm.'' 

It  may  be  observed,  from  his  hardship's  words,  that  they  ex- 
cited an  agitation,  by  perpetuall}-  presenting  petitions  to  par- 
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liament  under  pretence  of  tenderness  of  conscience ;  and  one 
of  their  chief  engines  of  success  was  to  blacken  and  defame 
the  characters  of  the  clergy,  to  make  "a  pique"  betwixt  them 
and  the  laity,  and  to  accuse  them  of  a  leaning  to  popery. 
Their  opposition  to  government  occasioned  harsh  measures 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  severe  acts  of  parliament  to  be  passed, 
in  order  to  suppress  their  tendency  to  sedition,  and  their  habit 
of  exciting  a  spirit  of  discontent  among  the  people.  At  first 
they  only  complained  of  the  ordinance  requiring  an  uniformity 
in  the  use  of  clerical  habits,  when  they  asserted  that  they 
"  should  be  killed  in  their  souls  for  this  pollution  ;"  and  Neal 
says,  gravely,  that  to  refuse  "  the  wearing  of  popish  garments 
was  one  of  the  grand  principles  of  non-conformity  ^"  And, 
again,  he  completely  condemns  the  puritans  by  their  own 
words,  contained  in  their  own  "  supplicatory  letter"  to  arch- 
bishop Parker,  "  in  which  they  protest  before  God,  what  a 
bitter  grief  it  was  to  them  that  there  shoidd  be  such  dissensions 
about  a  cap  and  smylice  among  persons  of  the  same  faith  2." 
The  church  did  not  make  the  wearing  a  surplice  a  "  grand 
principle  ;"  she  only  prescribed  it  for  decency  and  reverence, 
as  God  himself  prescribed  "  holy  garments  for  Aaron — for 
glory  and  for  beauty  ;"  that  they  might  be  "  upon  Aaron  and 
upon  his  sons,  when  they  come  in  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  or  when  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister 
in  the  holy  place  ;  that  they  bear  not  iniquity  and  die.  It  shall 
l)e  a  statute  Jar  ever  unto  him,  and  his  seed  after  him^."  Now 
lijc  calling  of  Aaron  is  the  pattern  for  the  vocation  of  the  chris- 
tian priesthood,  which  has  succeeded  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  ; 
and  as  garments  were  appointed  for  them  for  glory  and  for  beauty 
by  a  statute  for  ever,  and  the  same  "holiness  unto  the  Lord" 
being  incumbent  on  their  successors,  so  also  is  a  proper  sacer- 
dotal dress  necessary,  not  as  a  "  grand  principle"of  religion,  but 
for  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  those  that  are  called  as  was  Aaron, 
to  serve,  as  he  did,  at  God's  altar.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly 
strange  to  see  the  puritans  making  an  uniform  dress  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  religion,  and  denouncing  that  which  has  the 
express  prescription  of  God  as  dregs  of  popery,  and  rags  of  the 

w ,  and,  in  Neal's  words, "  to  take  away  the  very  bread  of  life 

for  the  sake  of  a  few  trifling  ceremonies*."  But  most  of  these  men 
were  secret  papists ;  and  though  they  objected  to  the  habits  as 
being  rags  of  popery,  yet  they  clung  to  an  extra  popish  "  door 
of  entrance  in  the  ministry,"  which  had  been  left  open  for  them 

'   History  of  the  Puritans,  i.  127.  -  Ibid.  i.  137. 

'  Exod.  ch.  xxviii.  passim.  ^  Hist,  of  Puritans,  i.  149. 
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by  pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  gave  the  university  of  Cambridge 
the  privilege  of  licensing  ''  twelve  ministers  yearly,  to  preach 
any  where  throughout  England  without  obtaining  licenses  from 
any  of  the  bishops."  And  thus  these  violent  ultra  antipapists 
took  shelter  under  the  pope's  wing,  and  leagued  with  real  papists 
and  Jesuits  to  create  schisms  and  dissensions,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  a  church  that  has  hitherto  been  an  impregnable 
barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  popery. 

By  order  of  the  queen  the  dissentient  puritans  were  sus- 
pended, and  warned  that  unless  they  complied  within  three 
months  they  should  be  deprived.  At  this  time  the  puritans 
had  not  separated  from  the  church  ;  and,  Neal  says,  "  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  behave,  being  unwilling  to  separate  from 
a  church  where  the  word  and  sacraments  were  truly  admini- 
stered, though  defiled  [as  they  alleged]  with  some  popish  super- 
stitions. But,"  he  continues, "  at  length,  after  waiting  about 
eight  weeks  to  see  if  the  queen  would  have  compassion,  several 
of  the  deprived  [puritan]  ministers  held  a  solemn  conference 
with  their  friends,  in  which,  after  prayer,  and  a  serious  debale 
about  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  separating  from  the  esta- 
blished church,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  since  they 
could  not  have  the  word  of  God  preached,  nor  the  sacraments 
administered,  without  idolatrous  gear  [the  clerical  habits], 
and  since  there  had  been  a  separate  congregation  in  London, 
and  another  in  Geneva,  in  queen  Mary's  time,  which  used  a 
book,  order  of  preaching,  and  administration  of  sacraments,  ot 
which  the  great  Mr.  Calvin  approved,  and  which  [they  said] 
was  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  English  service,  that 
therefore  it  was  their  duty,  in  their  present  circumstances,  to 
break  off  from  the  public  churches,  and  to  assemble  as  they 
had  opportunity  in  private  houses,  or  elsewhere,  to  worship 
God  in  a  manner  that  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of 
their  consciences  ^"  It  is  sinful  terms  of  communion  only  that 
can  justify  separation  from  a  true  church;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  schism  the  puritans  acknowledged  the 
church  of  England  to  be  a  true  church  :  and  will  any  sober 
christian  maintain  that  the  wearing  of  a  surplice  is  a  sinful 
term  of  communion  }  But  the  puritan  ministers  being  chiefly 
concealed  popish  priests,  were  determined  to  introduce  u 
schism  into  this  "  true  church,"  and  which  should  be,  as  a 
popish  emissary  said,  a  "  stumbling-block  to  that  church  while 
it  is  a  church,"  and  they  made  the  wearing  of  clerical  habits 
the  immediate  cause.      Neal  says,  "  it  was  the  compelling 

*  Neal'?  Hi^tory  of  the  Puritans,  i.  152,  153. 
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these  things  by  law  that  made  them  separate."  After  their 
fonnal  separation,  a  contention  raged  as  fiercely  among  them- 
selves about  the  use  of  a  liturgy,  as  they  had  before  maintained 
against  the  church  about  the  wearing  a  surplice.  At  last  they 
agreed  to  adopt  Calvin's  service-book ;  but  which  was  again  laid 
aside  for  extemporary  worship. 

The  habits — namely,  the  surplice  and  black  gown,  hood  and 
square  cap — occasioned  the  most  bitter  dissensions  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  puritans  had  excited  as  violent  a 
hatred  to  them  as  the  covenanters  afterwards  exhibited  in 
Scotland.  Having  discovered  that  the  pope  was  not  infal- 
lible, men  were  disposed  to  look  upon  him  as  the  antichrist, 
and  the  clerical  vestments  were  considered  by  the  puritans  as 
remnants  of  popery,  and  rags  of  the  Midianitish  woman  of 
Babylon.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1572,  a  number  of  the 
separated  puritan  divines  assembled  at  Wandsworth,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  a  presbytery,  and  which  is  the  first  court 
of  that  sort  on  record  in  Britain  ;  and  they  chose  eight  lay-elders 
to  compose  a  system  of  government.  Neal  says,  that  "  they 
were  not  enemies  to  either  the  name  or  the  function  of  a  bishop, 
provided  he  was  no  more  than  a  stated  president  of  the  college 
of  ])i-esbyters  in  his  diocese,  and  managed  its  affairs  with  their 
assistance.  They  did  not  object  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  pro- 
vided a  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  ministers  to  alter  or  vary 
some  expressions,  and  to  use  a  form  of  their  own  conception 
before  and  after  sermon  ;  neither  did  they  object  to  such  decent 
and  distinct  habits  for  the  clergy  as  wei'e  not  derived  from 
popery.  But,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  the  most  resolved 
protestants  in  the  nation,  zealous  Calvinists,  warm  and  affec- 
tionate preachers,  and  determined  enemies  to  popery,  and  to 
every  thing  that  had  a  tendency  that  way."  Assuming  Neal's 
character  of  the  puritans  to  be  true,  it  appears  very  exti'aordi- 
nary  that  they  should  have  broken  into  schism  for  the  matter 
of  the  clerical  habits,  and  have  established  a  new  eldership, 
with  a  government  different  from  that  to  which  they  said  they 
had  no  objections,  and  to  a  national  church,  reformed  on 
catholic  principles,  wherein  they  also  declared  that  "  the  word 
and  sacraments  were  truly  administered." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  puritan  schism  the  cap  and 
surplice  only  were  complained  of,  and,  rather  than  wear  them, 
they  denied  what  they  called  "  the  very  bread  of  life"  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  is,  their  own  preaching;  but  the  beginnings  of  schisms 
are  like  the  letting  out  of  water,  and  presently  they  discovered 
many  other  grievances.  They  objected  to  episcopacy,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  to  the  want  of  a  "  godly  discipline," 
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to  the  liturgy,  to  the  apocryphal  books,  to  the  fasts  and  festivals 
of  the  church,  to  chaunling  the  service  in  cathedrals;  to  cer- 
tain rites  and  ceremonies,  as  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  sureties 
in  baptism,  confirmation,  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Sui)per,  bow- 
ing ai  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  ring  in  marriage,  &f,  :  the  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  keep  up  agitation  so  as  to  work  effectually 
for  the  advantage  of  Rome,  which  had  originally  set  them  on, 
and  to  divide  the  church  of  England,  and  cause  dissensions 
and  "  piques"  among  both  the  clergy  and   the  people.     The 
Scrij)turc  says  that  wars  and  fightings  proceed  from  pride  ;  and 
heresies  and  schisms  may  pos-sibly  claim  the  same  origin. 
Popish  emissaries  were  exceedingly  busy  in  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  custom  of  extem]iorary  prayer  was 
introduced  by  one  of  them,  named  Faithful  Cummin,  a  Domi- 
nican friar,  who  made  the  nlmost  pretences  to  zeal  against 
popery,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  pope  Pius  V.    He  canted 
to  peii'ection,  and  maintained  that  ^^  spiritual  pratjer  was  the 
chief  testimony  of  a  true  protestant,  and  that  the  set  form  of 
prayer  in  England  was  but  the  mass  translated."     Uis  hypo- 
crisy was  discovered  ;  and  he  was  accused,  on  oath,  by  three 
respectable  witnesses,  of  being  a  false  impostor,  and  a  sower  of 
sedition  among  the  queen's  loyal  subjects.     He  was  arrested, 
and  examined  before  the  queen  and  privy  council ;  when  it 
was  elicited  from  him,  that  he  had  been  ordained  by  cardinal 
Pole ;  that  he  had  never  renounced  popery,  nor  been  licensed 
b}-  any  bishop  in  the  church  of  England ;    that    he   never 
attended  the  prayers  of  the  establshed  church,  but,  when  they 
were  ended,  he  came  forward  and  preached  ;  that  he  had  never 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  England  ;  that  he  used 
extempore  prayer,  and  claimed  "  the  wide  world  amongst  the 
flock  of  Christ  scattered  over  the  whole  earth  as  his  parish." 
He  was  liberated  on  bail ;  but,  apprehensive  of  farther  dis- 
coveries, he  made  his  escape  to  the  coiitinent,  and  went  direct 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  pope,  and  explained 
to  his  satisfaction  the  good  service  which  he  had  done  to  popery 
by  encouraging  schism  in  England.     "  I  preached,"  said  he, 
"  against  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  I  called  the  English  prayers 
English  mass,  and  have  persuaded  several  to  pray  spiritually 
and  extempore  ;   and  this  hath  so  taken  with  the  ])eople,  tliat 
the  church  of  England  is  become  as  odious  to  that  sort  of 
people  [the  puritans]  whom  I  instructed,  as  the  mass  is  to  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  this  will  be  a  stumbling-block  to  that 
church  while  it  is  a  church."     For  this  service  the  pope  gave 
him  great  praise,  and  bestowed  a  handsome  ])ecuniary  reward 
on  him.     This  man's  success  encouraged   the  pope  and  the 
VOL.  IL  2  I 
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college  de  propaganda  fide  to  maintain  a  succession  of  dis- 
guised emissaries  and  Jesuits,  to  create  new  sects  in  England, 
and  to  cause  diversities  of  doctrines;  and  their  success  has  been 
commensurate  with  their  industry  and  secresy.  Some  years 
afterwards,  Thomas  Heth,  a  Jesuit,  was  discovered  counter- 
feiting the  character  of  a  protestant ;  but  he  advanced  a  step 
farther  than  Cummin,  who  railed  only  against  the  liturgy,  and 
opposed  not  only  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  but  its 
episcopacy,  habits,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  as  popish  and  super- 
stitious, and  pretended  to  labour  for  a  refinement  of  religion, 
and  for  a  purer  and  more  thorough  reformation.  From  con- 
stantly preaching  about  purity  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  the  dissenters  from  it  acquired  the  name  of 
Puritans. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  puritans  formed  large  ex- 
pectations from  king  James,  of  immediate  patronage,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  establishment  of  their  discipline.  They  met 
him  at  his  accession  on  his  progress  to  London  with  what  has 
been  called  the  Millennary  petition,  in  which  they  sought  relief 
to  their  tender  consciences,  and  their  scruples  respecting  con- 
formity to  the  rubric  of  the  prayer-book.  This  petition,  which 
was  eargerly  circulated,  embodied  all  their  old  grievances,  with 
many  new  objections  to  the  whole  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
the  established  church,  and  they  demanded  a  reformation,  which, 
if  it  had  been  granted,  would  have  left  the  field  entirely  their  own. 
In  thus  attempting  to  prejudice  the  opinions  of  the  king  against 
the  church  of  England,  they  gave  great  offence  to  the  two  uni- 
versities ;  which  united  in  answering  their  petition.  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  also  exerted  himself  with  the  king  and  court 
to  continue  the  church  in  that  state  in  which  it  had  been  left 
at  the  demise  of  Elizabeth.  With  the  view  of  composing 
some  of  the  differences  which  then  existed,  and  of  obtaining 
information  on  some  particular  doctrines,  the  king  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, "  touching  a  meeting  for  the  hearing  and  further  de- 
termining things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  church."  This 
meeting  or  conference  took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the 
14th,  IGth,  and  18th  of  January,  1604,  and  "  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance" of  what  then  took  place  was  published  by  Dr.  Barlow, 
one  of  the  divines  who  was  present  at  the  conference.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  several  other  bishops  and  deans, 
on  the  one  side,  met  with  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Sparks,  Mr.  New- 
stubbs,  and  Mr.  Chadderton,  on  the  other,  as  plaintiffs  for  the 
puritans.  The  king  shewed  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  well  disposed  to  be  informed 
where  he   was  ignorant.      Some   changes  were   made ;  and 
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ample  explanations  were  furnished  on  those  difficulties  which 
the  puritans  started,  and  their  objections  were  answered.  The 
church  was  confirmed  on  the  footing  which  the  friends  of  peace 
and  unity,  sound  learning,  and  sober  religion,  desired.  Some 
additions  were  made  to  the  catechism  in  that  part  which  treats 
of  the  sacraments,  and  which  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Overall, 
then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  with  some  rubrical  alterations  and  ar- 
rangements respecting  the  lessons  in  the  church  service.  The 
puritans  derived  no  advantage  from  this  conference,  and  there- 
fore they  rejected  its  conclusions ;  they  would  yield  nothing, 
but  claimed  every  thing,  especially  a  dispensation  from  the 
use  of  the  clerical  habits,  and  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
With  this  the  king  would  not  comply,  and  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  conference  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  enforce  con- 
formity wilh  the  rubrics  ;  and  it  was  debated  by  those  puritans 
who  adhered  to  the  church  and  enjoyed  livings,  whether  or  not 
they  should  remain  in  it,  or  entirely  separate  from  it. 

Upon  this  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  establishing  the 
holy  discipline,  the  puritans  hit  upon  a  plan  to  save  their  repu- 
tation for  consistency,  and  yet  still  to  enjoy  their  preferments. 
They  betook  themselves  entirely  to  preaching,  and  procured 
lectureships  where  they  were  not  required  to  read  the  prayers 
or  even  to  attend  at  them  ;  and  those  who  held  parish  churches 
employed  conforming  curates,  to  whose  "  tattered  crape"  they 
committed  the  "  drudgery  of  prayer,"  and  who  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  By 
this  contrivance  the  puritan  clergy  saved  their  reputation  with 
the  people,  and  found  opportunities  of  poisoning  the  minds  of 
their  hearers  against  the  reverent  and  laudable  offices  of  the 
church,  and  also  of  her  catholic  and  sober  doctrines  ^  But 
that  which  chiefly  advanced  the  puritan  schism  was  the  ad- 
vancement of  Dr.  George  Abbot  to  the  primacy,  who  was  a 
weak,  prejudiced,  and  bigoted  man,  to  whom  may  be  ascribed 
much  of  the  misery  which  befel  his  successor  and  the  church,  by 
his  encouragement  of  the  puritan  faction,  in  and  out  of  it.  The 
archbishop  in  his  private  life  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
sincerity  and  probity  ;  but  his  indolence  and  his  doctrinal  views 
were  favourable  to  the  propensities  of  the  puritans  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  church.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  "  he  considered 
the  cluistian  religion  no  otherwise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  re- 
viled popery,  and  valued  those  men  most  who  did  that  most 
furiously."  Railing  was  one  of  the  tactics  of  the  puritans, 
who  were  instructed  in  that  way  by  Cummin,  the  papist  and  first 

*  Neal's  Puritans,  i.  532. 
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extcmporizcr,  and  who  was  rewarded  by  the  pope  for  setting 
that  bowl  a  rolling.  "  ^et,"  he  continues,  "  that  temper  in  the 
archbishop,  whose  house  was  a  sanctuary  to  the  most  eminent 
of  that  factious  party  [the  puritans],  and  who  licensed  their 
most  pernicious  writings,  left  his  successor  a  very  difficult  work 
to  dt),  to  reform  and  reduce  a  church  into  order,  that  had  been 
so  long  neglected,  and  that  was  so  ill  filled  by  many  weak  and 
more  wilful  churchmen."  But,  indeed,  Fuller's  description 
of  nonconformity  is  but  too  true  :  "  For,  now,"  says  he,  "  non- 
conformity in  the  days  of  Edward  was  conceh'ed,  which  after- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  nursed  and  iveaned, 
which,  under  king  James,  grew  up  a  younff  youth  or  tall  strip- 
lint/  ,•  but  towards  the  end  of  king  Charles  his  reign  shot  up  to 
{hc/ull  strength  and  stature  o(  a  man,  able  not  only  to  cope 
with,  but  to  conquer  the  hierarchy,  its  adversary." 

In  the  puritans  and  jiapists  two  extremes  met  in  their  efforts 
and  united  in  their  practices  to  extirpate  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, even  although  the  crown  and  the  constitution  should  be 
overthrown  in  the  struggle.  At  that  time  the  church  of  J'^ng- 
land  was  oppressed  and  crushed  betwixt  the  upper  millstone 
of  popery,  and  the  nether  millstone  of  pin-itanism.  The  latter 
were  constantly  railing  at  the  pope  and  popery ;  and  the 
former,  while  they  heartily  despised  the  })uritans,  made  them 
most  useful  allies,  and  fomented  the  divisions  among  them,  and 
they  agreed,  according  to  circumstances,  in  behalf  of  presbytery, 
anabaptism,  independency,  or  any  other  new  tenet  that  might 
be  jn'ejudicial  to  the  church  of  England,  and  that  might  increase 
the  divisions  by  which  she  was  afflicted.  "  Religion  and  liberty 
were  equally  the  pretext  of  all, — both  excellent  and  worthy, 
the  former  of  all  reverence,  and  the  latter  of  all  respect ;  but 
each  utterly  incompatible  with  those  vices,  with  that  turbu- 
lence, with  that  malignity,  with  that  hy{)ocrisy,  aye,  and  with 
that  intolerance,  of  which  these  pretenders,  papists,  and  puri- 
tans, mimks,  and  covenanters,  were  almost  universally  and 
habitually  guilty."  The  seeds  of  religious  and  political  dis- 
sension were  liberally  sown  and  took  deep  root  in  king  James's 
lime;  ni  fact  "the  stripling"  had  grown  to  vigorous  manhood 
at  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown,  and  of  archbishop 
Laud  to  the  primacy ;  and  Charles  was  immediately  assailed 
on  meeting  his  Arst  parliament  with  a  long  list  of  puritan 
grievances  to  be  redressed,  the  laws  to  be  put  in  execution 
against  ])apists,  the  growth  of  arminianism  to  be  suppressed, 
and  bishop  Montague  to  be  punished  for  his  jJpello  Cesarem. 
Charles  made  a  capital  mistake  in  commencing  the  levy  of 
troops  for  the  ])roseculion  of  the  war  which  had  been  entailed 
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oil  liim  from  tilt)  preceding  rfignjlidoro  ho  had  convene  I  his  par 
li;iiii('iil  lo  provide  lh<- iicccHsary  sii|)pli(;H.  'l'\n'  eraliy  piiril.iii 
ridioii  ill  tlir  roimiMdis  saw  hiH  rrror,  and  adroitly  Kt-i/cd  oii 
the  o|>])orlunity  ior  |)ushing  on  their  grievuiiceH.  'I'he  nrtiiy 
was  levied  ;  l>nt  there  W(!ie  m-illicr  pay  nor  iinmitionH  rif  war 
])rovided,  and  instead  of  voting  supplies  to  the  lung,  In;  vvau 
j)i(!H(;nted  wilh  grievances.  He  was  therefore  obliged  lo  dis- 
solve his  first  parliament,  allhongli  IIks  troops  vver(!  levied,  and 
the  war  was  hegnn,  which  lornirr  parliaments  (or  th(!  ])revit»nH 
seven  years  had  urged  his  lallHtr  to  connnenee.  "  Posterity," 
says  J)r.  Nicholls,  "  will  he  ohliged  to  ••nrsc;  the  nK^niory  of 
tlieHC  men,  whose  nnreasonuble  dealings  with  the  king  put  him 
upon  nnreasonahle  inethods  lor  carrying  on  this  war,  in  which 
they  ha<l  deserted  him,  and  which  allerwards  hronglit  on  one 
dispute  upon  the  hack  of  another,  till  the  kingdom  was  blown 
up  into  th(!  flames  of  a  civil  war." 

Numberless  |)etilions  WJin;  pres(!nted  to  the  sevciral  parlia- 
ments which  met  during  Charles's  reign,  craving  redress  (tf 
grievances;  and  the  commons  g;i,ve  every  (!nc(»nrag<!nn!nt  to  the 
])etiti(;neis,  more  eKpecially  to  those  whi(d«  were  the  moKt  vio- 
lently worded  agaiimt  the  (dinrch.  Ah  time  a<lvanced,  the 
petitioners  became  more  audacioiis,  and  their  petitions  were 
turned  into  remonstrances  for  the  total  (;xtir|)atir)n  of  r;|)isco- 
])acy  ;  aiifl  to  mak(;  "  root  and  l>ran(di"  work  with  the  church. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  the  joint  and  iriost  s«!dilious  libel** 
of  Mr.  J'rynne,  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Itnrton,  a  [Miritan  minister,  and 
Dr.  IJastwick,  a  physician,  conlaine(J  in  a  most  abominable 
pamphlet,  called  ilafjallumepiHCOporum  IjaiiiUiurn,  "  venomous 
in  the  extreme  against  the  functions,  actions,  and  proceedingK 
of  the  bisyio])H."  I*'or  their  many  exfjcrable  libels  they  were 
tried  in  the  court  of  star-chamlxT,  and  con«lennied  ;  but  so 
libellous  and  full  of  scandal  were  their  answers,  that  no  coun- 
Hclhn"  would  jMit  his  hand  to  them.  1  hey  were  justly  and  not 
too  severely  ])unished  by  fin(;  and  irnprisomnent  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  was  a  barbarous  punishment  sujjcradtled,  <;f 
slitting  their  noHcs  and  cutting  o/i  their  ears,  which  was  then 
the  law  and  practice  of  Mngland,  and  which  lias  nince  occa- 
sioned all  the  urdbunded  accusations  f>f  tyrarmy  which  have 
been  made  against  both  (Jharles  and  liUud,  although  that  bar- 
barous law  was  in  existence  long  };efore  they  wer<;  born.  'I'lie 
commrms,  however,  released  tliese  atrocious  and  blaK^diernouH 
libellers,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  the  proceedings  agairiHt 
them,  and  their  sentences,  were  against  law  and  tin;  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  so  void.     This  reversal  of  a  solemn  sentence 
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of  a  lawful  court,  and  after  a  full  and  patient  hearing,  shews  by 
what  spirit  the  commons  were  actuated,  and  their  evident  de- 
termination to  second  the  united  efforts  of  the  papists,  the  cove- 
nanters, and  the  puritans,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  church  of 
•  England.  The  triumph  of  these  base  libellers  encouraged  the 
same  malignity  and  licentiousness  in  other  puritans,  and  lord 
Clarendon  says,  that  "  from  this  time  the  licence  of  preacliin"- 
and  printing  increased  to  that  degree,  that  all  pulpits  were  freely 
delivered  to  the  schismatical  and  silenced  preachers,  who  till 
then  had  lurked  in  corners  or  lived  in  New  England,  and  the 
presses  at  liberty  for  the  publishing  the  most  invective,  sedi- 
tious, and  scurrilous  pamphlets,  that  their  wit  and  malice  could 
invent."  The  influence  of  the  puritan  faction  became  more 
extensive  among  the  people,  and  the  plots  of  the  papists  and 
puritans  daily  increased  and  extended.  "  The  popish  party 
found  the  archbishop  [Laud]  inflexible,  and  the  king  equally 
so,  in  maintaining  the  protestant  establishment.  They  there- 
fore joined  issue  with  the  puritan  leaders  in  fomenting  the  broils 
which  began  in  Scotland,  which,  extending  to  England,  might, 
they  hoped,  give  them  the  means  they  so  long  sought  in  vain  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  archbishop  was  by  them  devoted  to  death, 
in  the  attainment  of  which  purpose  they  were  ably  aided  by 
puritan  passion  and  prejudiced" 

In  the  year  1640,  the  puritan  faction  obtained  a  complete 
ascendancy  in  the  commons,  and  the  Long  Parliament  became 
the  head  of  all  the  malcontents  that  had  been  infected  by  the 
Calvinistic  leaven  of  hatred  to  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy. 
The  popular  clamour  for  a  reforai  of  the  church  commenced 
with  long  and  violent  declamations  against  its  government,  and 
an  assault  upon  its  revenues,  which  wex-e  followed  up  by  peti- 
lions  signed  by  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  but  especially  by 
alderman  Pennington's  famous  London  petition,  on  the  defects 
of  the  liturgy,  ritual,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  In  com- 
pliance with  these  petitions,  a  bill  passed  the  commons  to 
remove  the  bishops  from  their  seats  in  the  lords ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  religion  was  appointed  to  remodel  the  government, 
doctrine,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  in  which  Strafford  was  murdered, 
Dr.  Hackclt  addressed  the  commons  in  behalf  of  the  deans  and 
chapters,  and  Dr.  Burgess  replied.  The  universities  petitioned 
in  their  favour,  and  many  petitions  from  the  country  were  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  episcopacy.      The   archbishop  of  York 

'  Bishop  Walker's  Life  of  Laud. 
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offered  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enforce  the  residence  of  bishops, 
and  for  their  preaching  every  Sunday,  on  the  penalty  of  being 
brought  before  a  magistrate  for  neglecting  this  duty,  and  for 
preventing  the  clergy  from  being  magistrates.  His  plan  pro- 
posed the  degradation  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  and  the 
plunder  of  their  revenues  ;  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough  for  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  it  happily  was  rejected.  It  was  voted  in 
the  commons  that  every  county  should  be  adiocese,  that  twelve 
divines,  with  a  president,  should  rule  in  each,  that  there  should 
be  annual  diocesan  synods,  and  a  national  synod  every  third 
year,  whose  canons,  whe^i  sanctioned  by  the  commons^  should 
be  binding. 

After  releasing  the  three  libellers  already  mentioned,  they  con- 
demned the  canons  which  had  been  enacted  in  a  recent  convo- 
cation, and  also  archbishop  Laud,  as  having  been  in  their 
opinion  the  author  of  them.     They  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into   all   his  former  actions  and  opinions ;  and  soon 
after  they  impeached  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of 
England  of  high  treason,  and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  gentleman  usher,  in  whose  house  he  remained  for  ten  weeks, 
when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  assailed  by  the  way 
by  the  rudest  railings  of  the  lowest  rabble.     He  regularly  at- 
tended the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  and  was  subjected,  like  those 
saints  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  to  the  "  cruel  mock- 
ings"  and  the  most  insolent  railings  of  the  malignant  and  factious 
preachers,  which  were  purposely  sent  there  to  vex  and  insult 
him.     This  species  of  persecution  he  endured  with  christian 
meekness  and  patience ;  whilst  his  piety  and  charity  seemed 
to  increase   as  his  persecutors  advanced  in   their  unmerited 
reproaches,  and  in  their  course  of  iniquity.     On  the  31st  of 
May,  1643,  his   old  enemy  and  libeller,  Prynne,  entered  his 
prison  and  seized  on  his  diary,  in  which  all  the  transactions 
of  his  life  were  entered,  but  which  were  never  intended  for  the 
public  eye.     As  there  really  was  no  just  ground  of  accusation 
against  Laud,  the  enemies  of  the  church  adopted  this  method 
of  creating  materials ;  and  they  selected  such  things,  and  altered 
and  omitted  passages  of  others,  so  as  to  suit  their  infamous  in- 
tentions, which  shows  the  badness  of  their  cause  and  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  means  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  resort,  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.     The  Scottish  commissioners  took  the 
initiative  in  his  persecution.    A  charge,  says  Heylin,  "  was  laid 
against  him  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  Scots  commissioners 
for  doing  ill  offices  and  being  an  incendiary  between  the  two 

nations such  was  the  charge  exhibited  by  the  Scots 

commissioners,  in  which  was  nothing  criminal  enough  to  do 
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serve  ituprisonment,  much  less  to  threaten  him  with  deaths" 
They  charged  him  with  "  novations  in  religion,"  meaning  the 
liturgy,  which  had  been  proposed  for  the  church  of  Scotland, 
but  of  which  he  was  neither  the  composer  nor  the  compiler ; 
and  for  that  and  sundry  other  "novations,"  as  they  called  them, 
they  "  challenged  the  prelate  of  Canterbury  as  the  prime  cause 
on  earth."  And  thus  it  is  asserted  by  a  modern  writer,  that 
"  Laud  was  the  victim  of  presbyterian  vonom,  his  death  was 
the  fruit  of  presbyterian  heresy  and  rebellion,  of  presbyterian 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  of  presbyterian  blood-guiltiness  2." 

After  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  and  prompted  by  the 
Scottish  presbyterian  commissioners,  his  jurisdiction  and  pa- 
tronage seized,  and  his  estate  sequestered,  archbishop  Laud 
w^as  impeached  of  high  treason  before  the  house  of  peers. 
Twenty-one  articles  were  exhibited  against  him ;  but  with 
every  disadvantage  by  the  loss  of  his  papers,  and  which  were 
now  turned  against  him,  he  made  not  only  a  complete  but  a 
triumphant  defence.  The  thirteenth  article  accused  him  of 
having  "  maliciously  and  traitorously  plotted  and  endeavoured 
to  stir  up  war  and  enmity  between  his  majesty's  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  that  purpose  has  laboured  to 
introduce  into  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  divers  novations  both 
in  religion  and  government."  Serjeant  Wilde,  with  other  four 
barristers,  were  ordered  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  Prynne, 
his  mortal  enemy,  was  appointed  to  prompt  them  from  his 
diary,  and  private  papers.  That  jjart  of  his  defence  is  only 
here  cited  to  shew  how  unjust  and  tyrannical  the  persecution 
was,  and  that  nothing  but  innocence  could  have  supported  and 
prompted  him  under  such  heavy  disadvantages.  He  desired 
the  lords  w^ould  be  pleased  to  remember  the  hardships  put  upon 
him  since  his  confinement ;  and  he  reminded  them  that  the 
key  and  use  of  his  study  at  Lambeth,  both  books  atid  papers, 
were  taken  from  him ;  that  his  apartment  in  the  Tower  was 
searched  by  Prynne,  and  twenty-one  binidles  of  papers,  pre- 
pared for  his  defence,  were  seized  and  carried  off,  not  three  of 
which  had  been  returned ;  that  this  search  was  made  before 
the  impeachment  was  formed  into  any  particular  articles  ;  that 
his  pockets  were  examined,  his  diary  and  prayer-book  taken 
away,  and  afterwards  used  against  him ;  and  that  all  this  was 
done  not  to  prove  a  charge,  but  to  make  one.  That  all  books 
of  council-table,  star-chamber,  high  commission,  signet  office, 
his  own  registers,  and  the  registers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
had  not  only  been  thoroughly  ins])ected  for  matter  against  him, 

'  Life  of  Laud,  346-47.  -  Epis.  Mag.  for  Sejit.  18i0,  p.  479. 
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but  he  had  likewise  been  denied  the  perusal  of  these  records" 
and  that  this  restraint  was  a  disadvantage  to  his  det'ence.  The 
charges  against  the  primate,  when  reduced  to  distinct  heads, 
amounted  to — "  1,  A  traitorous  endeav<au'  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary'  and  tyran- 
nical government.  2,  a  traitorous  endeavour  to  subvert  God's 
true  religion,  by  law  established,  and  instead  thereof  to  set  up 
popish  superstition  and  idolatry.  3,  that  he  laboured  to  sub- 
vert the  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  ancient  course  of  parlia 
mentary  proceedings."  And  Serjeant  Wilde  in  his  speech 
maintained  that  he  "  was  the  autlior  of  all  the  extravagances 
in  the  government,  and  all  the  concessions  in  the  state ; — and 
that  he  was  guilty  of  ti'eason  in  the  highest  altitude.'"  After  a 
trial,  which  lasted  upwards  of  twenty  days,  his  enemies  and 
persecutors  were  unable  to  prove  him  guilty  of  treason  either 
in  the  highest  or  in  the  lowest  altitude ;  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  bill  of  attainder. 

A  bill  of  attainder  easily  passed  the  commons,  on  the  16th 
of  November ;  but  it  met  with  more  resistance  in  the  upper 
house,  where  some  sense  of  justice  still  remained.  The  com- 
mons threatened  the  lords  with  "  the  pressure  from  without" 
of  a  mob  petition,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  successful ;  and, 
contrary  to  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  sent  a  message  that  "tliey  would  do  well  to  agree 
in  the  ordinance,  or  else  the  multitude  would  come  down  and 
^rce  them  to  it."  Notwithstanding  this  threat,  the  judges 
unanimously  declared  "  that  nothing  charged  upon  the  arch- 
bishop was  treason  by  the  law  of  the  realm,"  and  at  a  conference 
with  the  commons,  the  lords  declared  themselves  of  the  same 
opinion.  And  now,  says  Dr.  Collier,  "  to  smite  more  solemnly 
*  with  the  fist  of  wickedness,'  ^fast  was  ordered  for  Christmas- 
day  !  If  the  two  houses  had  been  Jews,  they  could  hardly 
have  put  a  more  open  affront  upon  Christianity."  ''  In  a  thin 
and  slender  house,  not  above  six  or  seven  in  number^'  the  bill 
was  passed, and  after  a  mockery  oi puritan  justice  the  primate 
was  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  He  pleaded  the  king's 
pardon  under  the  great  seal,  signed  about  two  years  previously ; 
but  both  the  houses  overruled  this  protection,  and  it  was  de- 
clared, that  "  the  king  could  not  pardon  a  judgment  of  parlia- 
ment," nor  "  a  case  of  treason  against  the  kingdom  !" 

The  archbishop  now  prepared  for  death,  and  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1614,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  being,  as  he 
himself  said  in  his  speech  on  the  scaffold,  "  not  only  the  first 
arclibishop,  but  the  first  man  that  ever  died  by  an  ordinance  in 
parliament."     He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  an  air  o    resolu- 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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tion  and  cheerfulness,  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the  spectators 
with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  in  which  he  said — "  I  have 
been  lon^  in  my  race,  and  how  I  have  looked  to  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  my  faith,  He  best  knows.  I  am  now 
come  to  the  end  of  my  race,  and  here  I  find  the  cross  a  death 
of  shame;  but  the  shame  must  be  despised,  or  no  coming  to  the 
right-hand  of  God.  Jesus  despised  the  shame  for  me,  and  God 
forbid  but  that  I  should  despise  the  shame  for  him."  He 
cleared  the  king  of  being  popishly  aflected  :  "  a  calumny,"  he 
said,  "  hath  passed  upon  his  majesty  as  if  he  designed  to  bring 
in  popery ;  but  on  my  conscience  (of  which  I  shall  give  God 
a  very  present  account),  I  know  him  to  be  as  free  from  this 
charge  as  any  man  living ;  and  I  hold  him  to  be  as  sound  a 
protestant  (according  to  the  religion  by  law  established)  as  any 
man  in  this  kingdom."  He  lamented  the  calamities  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  church  of  England,  which,  he  said,  was  like 
an  oak  cleft  in  pieces  with  wedges  made  out  of  its  own  body  ; 
that  iniquity  and  profaneness  stalks  under  the  pretence  of  godli- 
ness ;  that  the  substance  of  religion  is  lost ;  and  that  the  church 
which  stood  firm  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits,  is  terribly 
battered  by  her  own  sons.  For  his  own  belief  he  declared  himself 
of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  established  by 
law ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unreasonable  clamours  raised 
against  him,  had  all  along  lived  in  that  persuasion.  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  a  puritan  rebel,  disturbed  his  last  moments  with 
impertinently  asking  him  what  text  of  Scripture  was  most  com- 
fortable to  a  dying  man  .'  The  primate  meekly  answered,  in 
Latin — "  I  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ."  But  per- 
severing in  his  unseasonable  barbarity,  sir  John  said,  "  there 
must  be  an  assurance  to  found  that  desire  upon;"  to  which 
Laud  replied,  "  that  assurance  was  to  be  found  ivithin,  and  that 
expression  could  not  reach  it."  Seeing  that  sir  John  was  deter- 
mined to  persecute  him.  Laud  moved  to  the  block,  asking  the 
crowd  to  give  him  "  room  to  die,"  and  kneeling  down,  after  a 
short  jjrayer,  his  head  was  struck  ofi"  at  one  blow. 

The  papists  who  cut  off  Laud's  head  by  the  instrumentality 
of  their  tools,  the  puritans  and  presbyterians,  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly that  the  greatest  opponent  of  popery  had  been  murdered. 
Sir  Lionel  Tolmach  says,  "  that  he  was  at  Rome  at  that  period, 
and  had  the  news  from  a  certain  abbot,  to  whom  sir  Lionel  an- 
swered, '  you  are  sorry  for  that,  I  presume.'  The  abbot  re- 
plied, '  that  they  had  more  cause  to  rejoice,  that  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  England  was  cut  off,  and  the 
greatest  champion  of  the  church  of  England  silenced."  And 
Evelyn,  in  liis   Memoirs,  says,  at  Rome  "  they  looked  upon 
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him  [Laiul]  as  one  that  was  a  great  enemy  to  them,  and  stood 
in  iheir  way.  The  aul'hov  of  the  History  of  King  Charles,  who 
was  Laud's  enemy,  says,  of  his  conference  with  Fisher,  the 
Jesuit,  that  it  was  "  the  exactest  master-piece  of  polemic  divi- 
nity of  any  extant  at  that  time and  he  declared  himself 

therein  to  be  so  little  theirs  [the  papists]  as  he  had  lor  ever 
disabled  them  from  being  so  much  their  own  as  before  they 
were."  Another  enemy,  Bering,  confesses  that  in  his  Con- 
ference, especially  the  last  half  of  the  book,  "  he  had  muzzled 
the  Jesuit,  and  should  strike  the  papists  under  the  fifth  rib  when 
he  was  dead  and  gone ;  and  being  dead,  that  wheresoever  his 
grave  should  be,  PauVs  would  be  his  perpetual  monument,  and 
his  own  book  his  epitai)h."  Clarendon,  his  contemporary, 
says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  very  exem- 
plary virtues,  allayed  and  discredited  by  some  unpopular  na- 
tural infirmities;  the  greatest  of  which  was  (besides  a  hasty 
sharp  way  of  expressing  himself)  that  he  believed  innocence 
of  heart,  and  integrity  of  manners,  was  a  guard  strong  enough 
to  secure  any  man  in  his  voyage  through  the  world,  in  what 
company  soever  he  travelled,  and  through  what  ways  soever 
he  was  to  pass  ;  and  surely  never  any  man  was  better  supplied 
with  that  sort  of  provision  :  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a 
scholar  of  the  most  sublime  parish" 

And  thus,  says  Heylin,  ''fell  Laud,  and  the  church  fell 
with  him ;"  and  the  same  day  that  the  lords  agreed  to  his  at- 
tainder, they  passed  an  ordinance  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  Directory  used  instead  of 
it.  "  The  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament  taking 
into  serious  consideration  the  manifold  inconveniences  that 
have  arisen  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this  kingdom, 
and  resolving,  according  to  their  covenant,  to  reform  religion 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best 
reformed  churches,  have  consulted  with  the  reverend,  pious, 
and  learaed  divines  called  together  for  that  purjjose  ;  and  do 
judge  it  necessary  that  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be 
abolished,  and  the  Directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
hereinafter  mentioned,  be  observed  in  all  the  churches  within 
this  kingdom."  This  wretched  Directory,  which  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  most  sublime  prayers  that  ever  were  compiled, 
only  prescribed  general  rules  for  conducting  public  worship, 
and  although  it  is  bound  up  with  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  is  of  standard  authority  among  all  the  different 
bodies  of  piesbyterians,  yet  its  directions  are  not  followed  in 

'  Bishop  Walker's  Life  of  Laud,  in  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  anno  1822. 
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the  present  mode  of  conducting  their  public  worship.  The 
Directory  recommends  the  liOrd's  Prayer  not  only  as  a  pattern 
for  other  prayers,  but  as  a  most  comprehensive  form  of  devo- 
tion, yet  its  use  was  ox\\y  recommended,  not  enforced:  the 
clirislian  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  are  entirely  and 
designedly  omitted  to  be  recommended  in  it,  and  the  dead 
were  buried  without  any  religious  rites.  Upon  this  the  king 
remarked,  "  Some  men,  I  hear,  are  so  impatient  not  to  use  in 
all  their  devotions  their  own  invention  and  gifts,  that  they  not 
only  disuse  (as  too  many), but  wholly  cast  away  and  contemn  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  whose  great  guilt  is,  that  it  is  the  warrant  and 
original  pattern  of  all  set  liturgies  in  the  christian  church."  By 
a  second  ordinance,  if  any  person  preached  or  published  any 
objections  to  the  Directory,  he  was  to  forfeit  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  his  judges  thought  proper  to  impose,  provided  the 
sum  was  not  less  than  five  pounds,  nor  more  than  fifty.  And 
those  who  read  the  common  prayers,  either  in  churches  or  in 
their  families,  were  ordained  to  forfeit  five  pounds  for  the  first 
offence  against  this  most  inquisitorial  ordinance  ;  ten  pounds 
for  the  second  ;  and  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the 
third,  without  bail  or  mainprize.  On  hearing  of  this  ordinance, 
the  king  again  says,  in  the  same  paper,  "  That  these  men,  I 
say,  should  so  suddenly  change  the  liturgy  into  a  directory  ; 
as  if  the  spirit  needed  help  for  invention,  though  not  for  ex- 
])ression  ;  or,  as  if  matter  prescribed  did  not  as  much  stint  and 
obstruct  the  spirit  as  if  it  were  cloathed  in  and  confined  to  fit 
words  (so  slight  and  easy  is  that  legerdemain  which  will  serve 
to  delude  the  vulgar).  That  further,  they  should  use  such 
severity,  as  not  to  suff^er,  without  penalty,  any  to  use  the  Com- 
mon Prayer-book  publicly,  although  their  consciences  bind 
them  to  it,  as  a  duty  of  piety  to  God  and  obedience  to  the 
laws."  And  then,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  prayer,  which  is 
added  to  this  paper,  he  says — "  Lord  keep  us  from  formal 
hypocrisy  in  our  hearts  ;  and  then  we  know  that  praying  to 
thee,  or  ]iraising  of  thee  (with  David  and  other  holy  men),  in 
the  same  form  cannot  hurt  us. — Give  us  wisdom  to  amend  what 
is  amiss  within  us,  and  there  will  l)e  less  need  to  amend  with- 
out us. — Evermore  defend  thy  church  from  the  effects  of  blind 
zeal  and  overbold  devotion i." 

Such  an  ordinance  is,  without  any  question,  persecution  of 
the  worst  sort ;  yet  we  never  hear  churchmen  complaining  of 
the  puritan  and  covenanting  persecution  which  fell  upon  their 
forefathers,  because  the  pmitans  have  had  the  whole  benefit  of 

'  Eikon  Rasilike,  i.  79-84. 
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such  an  oiitcrv  as  tliov  raised  at,'aiiist  tlie  enforcement  of  the 
sober  and  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  church,  which  had  been  in 
existence  before  the  puritan  faction  were  heard  of,  and  which 
they  themselves  acknowledged  to  be  thinys  of  indifference. 
"  Those  ])uritans  have  yeljjed  so  long  and  so  loudly  that  their 
sufferings  aloiie  are  pitied,  and  we  seem  almost  universally 
disposed  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  excesses  of  which  they 
were  guilty,  and  the  severe  sufferings  which  they  occasioned 
to  the  greatest  and  the  best  men  in  the  church  and  nation. 
But  it  is  maintained,  that  the  puritans  were  driven  to  excess 
by  ])erseculu)n.  Now  we  would  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  unless  the  execution  of  the  law — and  that  law  of  confor- 
mity not  unreasonable  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  men  of  the 
age — be  persecution,  there  was  no  persecution  in  England  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  we  would  remark,  that  were  it  more  real 
than  it  is,  it  would,  after  all,  be  a  poor  excuse  among  christian 
men  and  ministers  for  the  excesses  of  which  they  were  guilty." 
From  the  immission  of  that  profane  and  malignant  spirit  on 
the  people,  engendered  by  the  union  of  the  evil  and  malevolent 
propensities  of  the  pojnsh  priesthood  and  the  puritan  ministry, 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  suffered  a  long  and  very 
severe  persecution.  Under  the  name  of  "  scandalous  mini- 
sters^'' the  clergy  were  imprisoned,  plundered,  and  violently 
assaulted,  by  the  different  sectaries  which  the  Jesuits  had  mul- 
tiplied among  the  puritans.  The  bishops  were  assaulted  bv 
the  rabble  on  their  way  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  prevented 
from  taking  their  seats  in  it ;  on  this  they  protested  to  save  their 
rights,  when  the  commons  accused  them  of  high  treason,  and 
desired  that  the  said  bishops  "  might  be  forthwith  sequestered 
from  parliament,  and  committed  unto  safe  custody."  The 
usher  of  the  black  rod  was  ordered  to  bring  them  to  the  bar 
of  the  house,  whence  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  remained 
there  till  the  peers  released  them  on  bail  on  the  Sd  May,  1042. 
The  houses  of  the  prelates  were  turned  into  prisons  for  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  after  they  had  filled  all  the  common  jails  with 
them.  Leighton,  who  had  been  ])unished  for  a  seditious  libel, 
was  made  keeper  of  Lambeth  Palace  after  it  was  turnedin  to  a 
prison ;  "  where  he  did,  to  some  purpose,  make  reprisals  for 
his  damages,  and  persecnted  the  purses  of  the  loyal  clergy 
and  gentry  with  as  much  rigour  as  his  masters  did  their  per- 
sons." As  both  the  prisons  and  the  palaces  were  all  filled, 
and  yet  more  room  was  wanted  lor  the  suffering  clergv  and 
loyalists,  a  new  device  was  fallen  u})on  of  imprisoning  them 
in  ships  in  the  river,  which  is  thus  described  by  lord  Cla- 
rendon : — '•  Xot  only  all  the  prisons  about  London  were  quickly 
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filled  with  persons  of  honour,  and  great  reputation  for  sobriety 
and  integrity  in  their  counties,  but  new  prisons  were  made  for 
their  reception,  which  was  a  new  and  barbarous  invention. 
Very  many  persons  of  very  good  quality,  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  were  committed  to  prison  on  board  ships  in  the 
river  Thames,  where  they  were  kept  under  decks,  and  no  friends 
suffered  to  come  to  them,  by  which  many  lost  their  lives." 
And  another  author  says,  "  They  were  put  under  hatches 
where  the  decks  were  so  low  that  they  could  not  stand  up- 
right ;  and  yet  they  were  denied  stools  to  sit  upon,  or  so  much 
as  a  burden  of  straw  to  lie  upon.  Into  this  little  ease  of  a  small 
ship  they  crowded  no  less  than  fourscore  persons  of  quality  ; 
and  that  they  might  stifle  one  another,  having  no  more  breath 
than  they  sucked  from  one  another's  mouths,  most  maliciously, 
and  certainly  to  a  murderous  intent,  they  stopt  up  all  the  small 
augur-holes  and  other  inlets  which  might  relieve  them  with 
fresh  air — an  act  of  such  horrid  barbarism,  that  no  age, no  story, 
no  rebellion,  can  parallel.  Besides  this  barbarous  treatment, 
many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  were  sent  to  the  plantations,  and 
some  to  Algiers,  and  there  sold  to  the  Turks  for  slaves ! — 
Those  clergy  who  chiefly  suffered  were  tlie  most  distin- 
guished men  for  learning,  piety,  loyalty,  or  thai  held  high  sta- 
tions in  the  church ;  and  inferior  courts  of  inquisition  were  esta- 
blished in  every  comity  of  England,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  power  to  eject  from  their  livings  all  those  who,  in  the 
cant  of  the  times,  were  reckoned  "  ignorant,  insufficient,  negli- 
gent, scandalous,  and  erroneous." 

It  has  been  shown,  upon  the  best  evidence,  that  by  these 
courts  of  inquisition  not  less  than  eight  thousand  of  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  to 
make  way  for  the  godly  brethren,  who  were  forcibly  settled  in 
their  parish  churches.  These  clergymen  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary ;  and,  as  above  noticed,  most  of  them  were  imprisoned, 
while  their  property  was  seized  and  squandered  by  men  who 
had  constituted  themselves  ministers,  and  who  eagerly  grasped 
at  commendums  and  pluralities,  which  before  wei'e  the  objects 
of  their  reforming  reproaches.  Archbishop  Bramhall  says, 
"  Let  Mr.  Baxter  sum  up  in  one  catalogue  all  the  non- 
conformists throughout  the  kingdom  of  England,  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  who  have  been  cast  aside  or  driven  away,  I 
dare  abate  him  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  only  exhibit 
the  martyrologies  of  London  and  the  two  universities,  or  a  list 
of  those  who,  in  these  late  intestine  wars,  have  been  haled 
away  to  ]nisons,  or  chased  away  into  banishment,  by  his  [Mr. 
Baxter's]  own  party  in  these  three  places  alone,  or  left  to  the 
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merciless  world  lo  beg  their  bread,  for  no  other  crime  than 
loyalty,  and  because  they  stood  afiected  to  the  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  tlie  church  of  Kngland,  and  they  shall 
double  tliem  for  number;  and  for  learning,  piety,  industry,  and 
love  of  peace,  exceed  them  incomparably  ;  f.o  as  his  party,  as 
he  glorieth  so  much  in,  will  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named  in 
the  same  day.  And  if  he  compare  their  persecutions,  the 
sufferings  of  his  supposed  confessors  will  appear  to  be  but  flea- 
bitings  in  comparison  of  theirs.  But,  after  all  this,  the  greatest 
disparity  remaineth  yet  untouched — that  is,  in  the  cause  of 
their  sufferings ; — the  one  suffered  iox  faith,  and  the  other  [the 
puritan]  for  faction  ^" 

The  reforming  zeal  of  the  puritans  led  them  to  commit  the 
most  horrible  sacrilege,  and  to  dishonour  the  houses'  of  God, 
where  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  had  been  offered  daily  for  sixteen  centuries  with- 
out intermission.  And,  says  bishop  Hall,  "  it  is  no  other  than 
tragical  to  relate  the  carriage  of  that  furious  sacrilege,  whereof 
our  eyes  and  ears  were  the  sad  witnesses.  What  work  was 
here!  What  beating  down  of  walls, — what  tearing  up  of 
monuments, — what  pulling  down  of  seals, — what  wrenching 
out  of  irons  and  brasses  from  the  windows  and  graves, — what 
defacing  of  arms, — what  defacing  of  curious  stonework,  that 
had  not  any  representation  in  the  world,  but  only  of  the  cost 
of  the  founder  and  the  skill  of  the  masons, — what  tooting  and 
piping  upon  the  destroyed  organ  pipes!  and  what  a  hideous 
triumph  on  the  market-day,  before  all  the  country,  when,  in  a 
kind  of  sacrilegious  and  profane  procession,  all  the  organ- 
pipes,  vestments,  with  cojies  and  surplices,  together  with  the 
leaden  cross,  which  had  been  rudely  sawn  down  from  above 
the  grave-yard  pulpit,  and  the  service-books  and  singing-books 
that  could  be  had,  were  carried  [in  procession]  to  the  fire  in 
the  public  market-place;  a  hired  wretch  walking  before  the 
train  in  his  cope  trailing  in  the  dirt,  with  a  service-book  in  his 
hand,  imitating  in  an  impious  scorn  the  tune,  and  usurping 
the  words  of  the  litany  used  formerly  in  the  church.  Near  the 
public  cross  all  these  monuments  of  idolatry  must  be  sacrificed 
in  the  chair;  not  without  much  ostentation  of  a  zealous  joy  in 
discharging  ordnance,  to  the  cost  of  some  who  professed  how 
much  they  had  longed  to  see  that  day.  Neither  was  it  any 
news  upon  this  guild  day,  to  have  the  cathedral,  now  open  on 

'  Bramhall's  Vindication,  &c.  from  the  Presbyterians'  charge  of  Popery. — 
"Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. — Clarendon's  History  of  the  RebelUon. — 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain. — Heylin  and  Bishop  Walker's 
Lives  of  Archbishop  Laud. — Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 
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all  sides,  to  be  filled  with  musketeers  waiting  for  the  hussars' 
return,  drinking  and  tobacconing  as  freely  as  if  it  had  turned 
alehouse."  It  was  by  the  ill-omened  alliance  of  treason  and  fana- 
ticism that  such  sacrilege  was  committed,  and  our  churches  were 
turned  into  stables  and  barracks.  "  Religion  was  as  common 
in  those  days  as  ignorance  and  impudence  are  now.  You 
could  not  stir,  but  texts  of  Scripture  flew  about  your  ears  like 
hail-shot.  Every  cobbler  was  for  dabbling  in  divinity,  and 
venturing  beyond  the  last.  Your  baker  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  old  leaven:  the  blacksmith,  with  a  spark  of  zeal  in  his 
throat,  would  be  hammering  out  hobnails  and  heresy ;  and  the 
grocer  was  always  retailing  religion.  You  could  not  buy  an 
ounce  of  pepper,  but  you  had  a  pound  of  edification  into  the 
bargain,'and  the  shopman  would  repeat  you  a  chapter  while 
he  was  twisting  his  packthread." 

When  the  Long  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  league  with  the  Scots  Covenanters  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
church  in  England,  as  the  Scots  had  already  extirpated  that 
of  Scotland,  they  resolved  to  call  an  assembly  of  divines,  as  an 
effectual  battery  for  reformation,  as  the  Scots  w'ere  determined 
that  the  price  of  their  alliance  should  be  "  an  uniformity  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  between  the  two  nations."  The  par- 
liament therefore  passed  an  ordinance,  on  the  I2th  of  June, 
1643,  "  for  the  calling  of  an  assembly  of  learned  and  godly 
divines  and  others,  to  be  consulted  with  by  the  parliament,  for 
settling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
said  church  from  false  aspersions  and  interpretations."  This 
Assembly  was  not  convoked  agreeably  to  the  standing  laws 
for  the  sending  up  proctors  for  the  clergy  to  the  convocation, 
nor  elected  in  the  presbyterian  manner  by  the  ministers;  but 
the  parliament  appointed  all  the  members,  and  therefore  its  foun- 
dation was  eraslian.  The  ordinance  gave  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  nomination  of  two  or  more  ministers 
for  each  county,  and  the  whole  number  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty;  and  their  debates  were  confined  to  such 
things  only  as  the  parliament  should  dictate.  One  of  the  chief 
things  which  their  masters  ])roposed,  was.  to  take  away  the 
present  church  government  by  bishops,  &c.,  being,  as  they 
said,  "  burdensome  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  great  impediment 
to  the  Reformation,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  go- 
vernment of  this  kingdom."  If  any  difference  of  opinion  should 
arise,  the  assembly  were  to  represent  it  to  parliament,  with 
their  reasons,  when  the  house  would  give  farther  instructions. 
Amongst  those  learned  and  godly  divines  were  thirty  members 
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of  both  houses  of  parliament.  There  were  a  few  episcopa- 
lians, and  about  thirty  presbyterians,  but  the  greatest  number 
were  independents.  The  Assembly  were  not  allowed  to  elect 
their  own  president;  but  as  the  parliament  had  selected  the 
members,  so  they  appointed  Dr.Twisse,of  Newbury, to  be  their 
prolocutor;  and  still  farther  to  show  their  utter  insignificance, 
and  their  subservience  to  parliament,  the  following  proviso 
was  inserted  in  the  ordinance  which  called  them  together  : — 
"  Provided  always,  That  this  ordinance  shall  not  give  them, 
nor  shall  they,  in  this  assembly,  assume  or  exercise  any  juris- 
diction, power,  or  authority  ecclesiastical  whatsoever,  or  any 
other  power  than  is  herein  ]iarticularly  expressed."  Each 
minister  was  allowed  four  shillings  and  ninepence  per  day, 
and  was  screened  from  the  penalty  of  non-residence.  What- 
ever points  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the  x\ssembly  were  to  be 
referred  to  parliament,  as  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  con- 
ti'oversy. 

This  Assembly  was  composed  of  persons  disaffected  and 
hostile  to  the  church  of  England ;  and  the  divines,  as  they 
were  called,  were  mixed  with  laymen — a  thing  never  before 
heard  of  in  England;  and  the  summoning  of  it  by  the  two 
houses  was  a  daring  encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative,  as 
well  as,  upon  their  own  principles,  the  headship  of  Christ.  The 
king  was  much  incensed  when  he  heard  of  this  iVssembly,  and 
on  the  22d  of  June  he  issued  a  proclamation,  "  prohibiting  all 
persons  mentioned  in  that  pretended  ordinance  assembling 
for  that  purpose;  declaring  the  Assembly  illegal;  that  no  acts 
published  by  them  o^ight  to  be  received  by  the  subject;  and 
that  the  allowing  the  Assembly-men  wages  by  a  tax  upon  the 
public,  was  an  unheard-of  presumption."  As  soon  as  the 
royal  proclamation  appeared,  the  iaw  episcopal  clergy  with- 
drew from  this  extraordinary  synod,  and  the  parliament  ap- 
pointed independents  to  supply  their  places.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  Assembly  met  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in 
AVestminster  Abbey,  and  their  first  act  was  to  petition  parlia- 
ment for  a  fast  before  the  commencement  of  business,  of  which 
petition,  bishop  Kennet  says, "  impartially  speaking,  it  is  stuffed 
with  schism,  sedition,  and  cruelty."  A  fast  was  appointed, 
Dr.  Twisse  preached,  and  both  houses  of  parliament  attended. 
Parliament  sent  the  Assembly  an  order  to  review  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the  assembly  appointed 
a  committee,  to  consider  what  amendments  were  proper  to  be 
made  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church,  and  they  spent 
ten  weeks  in  debating  on   the  first  fifteen,  with  the  view  "  of 
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rendering  their  sense  more  express  and  determinate  in  favour 
of  Calvinism;^"  which  is  an  undeniable  acknowledgment  that 
the  Calvinian  party  did  not  consider  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England  bore  any  tendency  that  way. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  of  September,  1643,  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners met  the  Assembly  and  both  houses  in  St.  Margaret's 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  and  swearing  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant;  when,  says  Baillie,  we  "were  wel- 
comed in  the  Assembly  by  three  harangues  from  Dr.  Twisse, 
Mr.  Case,  and  Dr.  Hoyle.  Before  their  [the  Scots  commis- 
sioners] coming,  the  Covenant  had  passed,  but  with  some  little 
alteration.  This  they  took  in  evil  part,  that  any  letter  should 
be  changed  without  our  advice;  but  having  a  committee  from 
both  houses,  and  the  assembly  of  the  most  able  and  best-affected 
men  appointed  to  deal  with  them  in  that  and  all  other  affairs, 
we  shortly  were  satisfied,  finding  all  the  alterations  to  be  for 
the  better  2."  At  this  solemnity  White  "  engaged  in  prayer" 
for  an  hour;  then  Nye,  an  independent,  endeavoured, in  a  long 
speerh,  to  justify  the  Covenant  from  Scripture  precedents,  and 
Henderson,  a  Scots  commissioner,  declared  that  the  estates  of 
Scotland  had  resolved  to  assist  the  parliament  of  England  in 
carrying  on  their  ends  and  designs  of  prostrating  the  monarchy 
and  extirpating  the  church.  Then  Nye  read  it  article  by 
article  with  an  audible  voice  froiu  the  pulpit,  each  person 
standing  up  uncovered,  and  with  his  right  hand  bare,  held  up 
to  heaven,  swore  to  the  performance  of  it.  "  Being  all 
agreed,  as  the  Assembly  and  House  of  Commons  did  swear  and 
subscribe  that  Covenant,  the  little  House  of  Lords  did  delay, 
for  sake  of  honour,  as  they  said,  till  they  found  our  nation 
willing  to  swear  it  as  then  it  was  fonned^."  Neal  has  the  ho- 
nesty to  admit,  that  "  as  it  was  a  test  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
contained  some  obligations  on  conscience  which  wise  and 
honest  men  might  reasonably  scruple,  who  were  otherwise  well 
affected  to  the  protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  the  imposing  it  as  a  test  can  never  be  justified'^. ''^  It 
was,  however,  forced  upon  the  people  of  England,  under  severe 
penalties,  by  all  persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
Alarmed  at  such  a  dangerous  combination  of  religious  intole- 
rance and  fanaticism  with  armed  rebellion,  the  king  issued  a 
))roclamation,  on  the  9th  of  October,  forbidding  all  his  sub- 
jects either  to  tender  or  take  this  seditious  and  treasonable 

'  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  215         Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  102. 
=  Letters,  ii.  101-2.  Vol.  ii.  223-24. 
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Covenant;  but  this  prohibition  caiuc  too  late,  for  both  houses 
of  parliament,  the  citizens  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the 
army,  had  taken  this  treasonable  and  unjustifiable  test. 

After  thk  covenant  had  been  signed,  the  parliament  ad- 
mitted the  four  Scots  prcsbyterian  ministers,  Henderson,  Gil- 
lespie, Rutheriord,  and  Baillie,  with  the  ruling  elders,  lord 
Maitland,  afterwards  the  earl  and  duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  earl  of 
Lothian,  and  the  celebrated  Johnston,  of  Warriston,  and  aj)- 
pointed  them  to  be  constituent  members  of  this  Assembly.  On 
Monday,  the  ^Oth  of  November,  Baillie  says,  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament  (or  a.warrani  to  enable 
them  to  sit  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  Mr. 
Henderson  presented  it  to  the  prolocutor,  who  sent  out  three  of 
their  number  to  introduce  them  to  the  meeting.  "  Here,"  he 
says,  "  no  mortal  man  may  enter  to  overhear,  let  be  to  sit,  with- 
out an  order  in  writing  from  both  houses  of  parliament."  Of 
Dr.  Twisse,  he  sa^'s,  "  he  was  the  most  unfit  of  all  the  company 
for  any  action ;  so  after  the  prayer  he  sits  mute.  It  was  the 
cayiny  [cunning]  conveyance  of  these,  who  guide  most  matters 
for  their  own  interest,  to  plant  such  a  man  of  purpose  in  the 
chair  1." 

In  all  those  parts  where  the  authority  of  the  parliament  was 
received,  the  signing  of  the  covenant  was  pressed  with  great 
severity,  and  which  brought  a  horrible  persecution  on  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England,  who  all  refused  to  sign  this  most 
traitorous  bond  of  rebellion.  They  were  turned  out  of  their 
houses,  and  were  not  suffered  to  compound  for  their  personal  or 
real  estates;  and  they  were  forcibly  ejected  from  their  benefices, 
which  were  immediately  filled  with  presbyterians,  unqualified 
students  from  the  universities,  and  refugees  from  Scotland  and 
New  England.  Many  of  those  puritans  who  had  formerly  de- 
claimed against  pluralities,  reconciled  their  interest  to  their 
consciences,  and  held  two  or  three  livings.  The  clergy  were 
sequestered  and  imprisoned,  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen  of  them 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  were  so  treated,  their  houses  plun- 
dered, and  their  wives  and  children  turned  into  the  streets.  In 
short,  says  Dr.  Collier,  "  it  is  observed  there  were  more  turned 
out  of  their  livings  by  the  presbyterians  in  three  years  than 
were  deprived  by  the  papists  in  queen  Mary's  reign ;  or  had 
been  silenced,  suspended,  or  deprived  by  all  the  bishops  from 
the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  lime  we  are  ujion.  And 
that  this  might  be  done  with  some  colour  of  justice,  they  set  by 
a  '  committee  for  plundered  ministers'^.'"     Even  Neal  admits 

'  Letters,  ii.  107,  108.  -  Ecclesiastical  History,  viii   208,  2G9. 
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that  "  great  complaints  have  been  made,  and  not  ivithout  reason" 
he  says,  "  of  the  execution  this  test  did  upon  the  king's  clergy 
[of  the  church  of  England]  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was 
a  new  weapon  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committees  [for  plun- 
dered ministers],  which  enabled  them  with  more  ease  and  cer- 
tainty to  detect  malignant  or  disaffected  ministers  ;  for  instead 
of  producing  a  number  of  witnesses,  as  had  been  the  method 
hitherto,  they  now  tendered  the  covenant  ^"  And,  he  adds, 
"  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  none  were  turned  out  or  im- 
prisoned for  their  adhering  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England  till  after  the  imposing  of  the  Scots  covenant^ 
but  for  immorality,  false  [i.  e.  catholic]  doctrine,  non-residence, 
or  for  taking  part  with  the  king  against  the  parliament."  And, he 
continues,  "  from  the  time  of  taking  the  covenant,  we  may  date 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  hierarchij,  though  it  was  not  yet 
abolished  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament.  There  were  no  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  no  visitations,  no  wearing  the  habits,  no 
regard  paid  to  the  canons  or  ceremonies,  or  even  to  the  common 
prayer  itself^." 

After  the  episcopal  clergy,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, left  the  Assembly,  there  remained  three  grand  parties,  the 
presbyterians,  the  erastians,  and  the  independents.  For  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  Scots  alliance,  it  was  resolved  to  es- 
tablish the  presbyterian  form  of  government,  which  they  ad- 
vanced into  Q.JUS  divinum,  or  divine  institution,  derived,  they  said, 
expressly  from  Christ  and  his  apostles;  but  which  was  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  other  parties  without  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy, "  which,"  says  Neal,  "  prevented  their  laying  the  top-stone 
of  the  building,  so  that  it  fell  to  pieces  before  it  was  perfected." 
The  pressure  of  political  expediency  preserved  some  concord  be- 
twixt the  discordant  parties  in  this  Assembly ;  nevertheless  they 
could  never  cordially  coalesce,  and  dissensions  broke  out  be- 
tween the  presbyterians  and  the  independents,  after  which  they 
began  to  eye  each  other  with  jealousy,  to  separate,  and  finally, 
most  cordially  to  hate  and  to  devote  each  other  to  extirpation. 
In  consequence  of  their  dissensions,  the  words  dissenting  bre- 
thren were  first  heard  in  England,  and  which  have  been  kept 
up  ever  since.  The  erastians  were  most  favoured  by  the  parlia- 
ment, on  account  of  their  subserviency  to  them  in  their  dictation 
to  the  Assembly.  The  independents  abhorred  monarchy,  and 
desired  a  republic  ;  they  were  few  at  first,  and  all  along  op- 
posed the  i)resbyterians,  but  they  increased  mightily  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Cromwell.     The  sequestration  of  the  clergy 

•  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  429.  '^  Ibid.  ii.  236. 
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brought  forward  so  many  applicants  for  the  vacant  livings,  that 
the  parliament  passed  an  ordinance  in  October  for  a  committee 
of  ten  of  the  divines  to  examine  and  admit  them  to  the  mi- 
nistry. The  liturgy  having  been  proscribed,  the  parliament 
ordered  their  creatures  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  directing  the 
ministers  how  to  conduct  the  public  worship  ;  and  the  inde- 
pendents having  moved  and  carried  some  amendments  to  it,  it 
passed  the  Assembly  with  so7nc  degree  of  unanimity.  It  \yas 
sent  down  to  Scotland  for  the  ajiprobation  of  the  commission 
of  their  Assembly,  and  was  there  established  by  a  parliamentary 
ordinance  on  the  3d  of  January,  1644,  under  the  title  of  a 
Directory  for  Public  Worship. 

Dr.  Twisse  died,  and  the  parliament  ajjpointed  Charles  Herle 
to  succeed  him,  as  prolocutor,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1646.  The 
English  divines  would  have  been  contented  with  a  revision  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  but  the  Scots  commissioners  insisted 
on  a  S}'st*em  of  their  own  being  adopted,  when  they  and  seven 
others  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  mateiials. 
The  disputes  about  discipline  occasioned  so  many  interruptions, 
that  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  finished ;  but  on  the  26th  of  November,  1646,  the  pro- 
locutor returned  thanks  for  the  completion  of  their  labours. 
It  was  then  presented  to  the  commons,  as  the  "  humble  ad- 
vice" of  the  Assembly,  and  occupied  the  theological  skill  of 
that  politico-religious  body  nearly  two  years  more  to  examine 
and  discuss  the  contents  f  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  ))ublished 
on  June  20th,  1648,  under  the  title  of  "  Articles  of  Religion." 
The  parliament,  says  Neal,  "not  thinking  it  proper  to  call  it 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  because  the  sections  did  not  begin  with 
the  words  *  I  confess  ;'  nor  to  annex  matters  of  church  govern- 
ment, about  which  they  were  not  agreed,  to  doctrinal  articles  ; 
those  chapters,  therefore,  which  relate  to  discipline,  as  they 
now  stand  in  the  Assembly's  confession,  were  not  printed  by 
order  of  the  house,  but  recommitted,  and,  at  last,  laid  aside  ; 
as  the  whole  thirtieth  chapter,  of  '  church  censures  and  of  the 
l)ower  of  ihe  keys ;'  the  thirty-first  chapter,  of '  synods  and  coun- 
cils,' by  whom  to  be  called,  and  of  what  force  in  their  decrees 
and  determinations  :  a  great  part  of  the  twenty-fouith  chapter, 
of  '  marriage  and  divorce,'  which  they  referred  to  the  laws  of 
die  land ;  and  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  twentieth  chapter, 
which  determines  what  opinions  and  parties  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  church,  and  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
These  propositions,  in  which  the  very  life  and  soul  of  presbytery 
consists,  never  were  a])proved  by  the  English  parliament,  nor 
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had  the  force  of  a  law  [i.  c.  an  ordinance  •]  in  this  country: 
but  the  whole  confession,  as  it  came  from  the  Assembly,  being 
sent  into  Scotland,  was  immediately  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  parliament  of  that  kingdom  as  the  established 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  thtjir  kirk 2," 

The  presbyterian  communion  owes  its  Discipline  and  the 
form  of  its  government  to  a  foreigner,  Theodore  Beza,  who  suc- 
ceeded John  Calvin,  the  author  of  the  system  of  doctrines  which 
go  under  his  name ;  and  it  now  owes  its  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Directory  to  a,  foreign  synod,  consisting  partly  of  divines  and 
partly  of  laymen,  of  three  distinct  denominations — erastians, 
independents,  and  presbyterians.  These  again  were  merely 
the  working  committee  of  tlie  English  house  of  commons,  which 
dictated  all  their  proceedings  during  their  sittings,  appointed 
all  tlieir  members,  and  were  the  last  resort  for  appeals  in  all 
disputed  cases,  and  finally  examined  and  corrected  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  after  the  Assembly  had  drawn  it  up.  It  is  a 
complete  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  founded  on  the  eternal 
DECREES  OF  GoD,  and  from  which  throughout  it  never  deviates. 
The  first  two  articles  are  agreeable  to  the  christian  faith — 
the  belief  in  one  God,  as  revealed  in  the  threefold  character  of 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier;  and  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith.  The  third  article  es- 
tablishes the  foundation  of  their  system,  and  is  the  point  of 
separation  from  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  all 
other  christian  churches.  The  faith  expressed  in  the  liturgy  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  God  ;  whereas  the  faith  of  the  West- 
minster confession  is  firmly  based  on  His  eternal  decrees  ; 
and  however  near  the  two  systems  may  appear  to  approach 
each  other,  yet  it  is  only  i?i  ivords,  but  never  in  their  exact 
meaning.  The  eternal  decree  being  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  the  presbyterian  confession,  I  here  insert  the  whole  of  the 
third  chapter  vei'batim  : — 

"  0/  God's  Eternal  Decree. — 1.  God,  from  all  eternity 
did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  council  of  his  own  will, 
freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsover  comes  to  pass : 
yet  so,  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  nor 
is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rather  established.  2.  Although  God  knows  whatsoever 
may  or   can    come  to    pass  upon  all    supposed  conditions, 

'  The  transactions  of  the  rebel  parliament  were  never  called  acts  of  parliament , 
because  they  wanted  that  which  alone  could  give  them  the  force  of  law — the  king's 
a.Nsent — and  the  consent  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  j  but  were  aUvuyii 
termed  ()ri>inancks  of  parliament. 

■■'  Ncal's  History  of  tl»e  Puritans,  ii.  I'JO. 
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yet  hath  he  not  decreed  any  thing  because  he  foresaw  it  as 
future,  or  as  that  which  would  come  to  pass  upon  such  condi- 
tions. 3.  By  tlie  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  })redestinated  unto  everlasting 
life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  4.  These 
angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  arc  jmr- 
ticularly  and  unchangeably  designed ;  and  their  number  is  so 
certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  di- 
minished. 5.  Those  of  mankind  that  arc  ])redestinated  unto 
life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  accord- 
ing to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel 
and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  ever- 
lasting glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any  fore- 
sight of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them, 
or  any  otiier  thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions,  or  causes 
moving  him  thereunto  ;  and  all  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious 
grace.  6,  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath 
he,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  fore- 
ordained all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are 
elected  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are 
effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit  working 
in  due  season  ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by 
his  power  through  faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any  other 
redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanc- 
tified, and  saved,  6«<^  the  elect  only.  7.  The  rest  of  mankind,  God 
was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  whereby  he  extendeth  orwithholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth, 
for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass 
by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin, 
to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice.  8.  The  doctrine  of  this 
high  mystery  of  predestination  is  to  be  hatidled  with  special 
prudence  and  care,  that  men  attending  the  will  of  God  revealed 
in  his  word,  and  yielding  obedience  thereunto,  may,  from  the 
certainty  of  their  effectual  vocation,  be  assured  of  their  eternal 
election.  So  shall  this  doctrine  afford  matter  of  jnaise,  reve- 
rence, and  admiration  of  God,  and  of  humility,  diligence,  and 
abundant  consolation,  to  all  that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel." 

This  article  is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  system,  and  al- 
though it  is  confused  and  contradictory,  yet  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  eternal  decree,"  or  the  "  horrid  decree,"  as  Calvin  himself 
called  it,  is  expressed  in  such  explicit  and  miequivocal  terms, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  misconstrue  or  mistake  its  meaning. 
By  this  decree,  every  thing  that  co.iies  to  pass  is  unchangeably 
fixed ;  the  exact  number  of  men  and  of  angels  intended  for 
either  happiness  or  misery  is  fore-ordained  from   all  eternity. 
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and  in  neither  case  has  the  decree  any  reference  to  the  faith 
and  good  works  of  those  whose  fate  it  determines.  Those 
destined  for  salvation  arc  favoured  and  assisted  "  for  the  praise 
of  His  glorious  grace ;"  whereas  those  who  are  fore-ordained 
to  everlasting  misery,  are  despised  and  passed  by,  "  for  the 
praise  of  His  glorious  Justice  P^  There  is  \ili\e  justice  in  this 
mode  of  procedure,  and  less  mercy ;  and  it  contradicts  all 
that  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  where  we  are  told  that  he  that  con- 
quers in  the  good  fight — that  wins  the  race, — that  believes  with 
tlie  heart,  confesses  with  the  mouth,  and  keeps  the  faith  and 
the  commandments,  shall  enter  into  life  and  receive  that  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  will 
give  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing.  But  to  those  who 
have  the  eternal  decree  for  ever  before  their  eyes,  love  and 
hope  is  precluded,  obedience  is  useless ;  the  heart  of  the 
humble  is  driven  to  despair  with  the  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  the  blackness  of  darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  to  which 
they  are  taught  to  imagine  they  are  consigned  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presumptuous  and  self-loving  sinner  is  deluded  with 
the  vain  imagination  that  by  this  eternal  decree  he  has  been 
so  elected  to  eternal  felicity  that  no  sinful  course  can  prevent 
his  entering  into  thejoy  of  his  Lord.  Both  the  despair  of  the 
one  and  the  presumption  of  the  other  are  grievous  sins,  by 
which  the  author  of  all  evil  in  general,  and  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  decree  in  particular,  draws  unwary  souls  into  his 
net,  and  hurries  them  imto  destruction.  Their  doctrine  of  re- 
demption is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  root  from  Mhich  their 
whole  system  proceeds — the  eternal  decree  ;  and  the  whole 
efficacy  of  our  Redeemer's  sacrifice  is  confined,  by  the  same 
decree,  to  those  only  who  are  predestinated  to  everlasting  life  ^. 

^  The  following  dialogue,  illustrative  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, 
between  a  presbyterian  incumbent  after  the  Revolution,  and  an  episcopal  layman, 
was  extracted  from  an  old  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Jeffery, 
episcopal  clergyman  of  Lonmay,  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and  inserted  in  the 
Episcopal  Magazine  for  January  1837,  having  been  communicated  to  the  editor  by 
the  Rev.  James  Christie,  episcopal  clergyman  at  Turriff,  in  the  same  diocese  : — 

"  Incumbent.  Well  met,  neighbour,  I  have  a  fair  occasion  to  reason  with  you 
for  your  separation." — "  Layman.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  not  free  to  hear  you." 

"  /.  I  trow,  ye  have  not  will  to  hear  me." — "  L.  That's  true  enough,  for 
who  is  it  that  ha.s  free  will,  according  to  your  doctrine  ?" 

"  /.  You  have/ree  will  to  do  evil,  but  not  to  do  good." — "  L.  Then  if  it  be  a 
good  thing  to  hear  you,  I  have  not  free  will  to  do  it." 

"  /.  Yet  you  may  hear  me,  if  you  please." — "  L.  Will  that  be  a  mean  to  save 
me  ;  and  will  the  hearing  of  an  episcopal  man  be  a  mean  to  damn  me  ?" 

"  7.  There's  no  doubt  of  that." — "  L.  Then,  my  salvation  must  be  condi- 
tional ;  and  if  so,  then  not  absolute." 

"  I.  You  know  not  but  that  ye  may  be  one  of  the  elect ;  and  if  so,  then  your 
salvation  is  aluolute,  for  God  sees  no  sin  in  his  elect.     Tliey  can  never  fall  away 
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Christ  is  rcpvesenlcd  to  have  died  for  the  elect  only — that  is, 
election  in  conformity  with  the  eternal  decree  ;  whereas  we  arc 
informed  in  Scripture  that  he  died  for  all  men — for  the  whole 

from  grace.  But  as  for  the  reprobate,  tlu-y  can  do  nothiny  else  but  sin." — 
"  L.  Then,  sir,  the  same  actions  aresm  in  one,  and  piety  in  another ;  or,  to  take 
it  as  the  poet  has  it, 

'  The  saints  may  do  the  same  things  by 
The  spirit  in  sincerity, 
Which  otlier  men  are  tempted  to, 
And  at  the  devil's  instance  do  : 
All  piefy  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin.' 
Thus,  then,  if  I  be  one  of  the  elect,  as  the  decrees  are  absolute,  by  your  doc- 
trine, and  bearing  no  mark  of  respect  to  the  holiness  or  impiety  of  the  persons, 
I  cannot  miss  of  salvation,  though  I  hve  in  an  episcopal  church." 

<<  /_  Yea  but  we  are  the  ^orf/y,  and  our  doctrine  is  agreeable  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people,  and  let  me  tell  you,  the  means  are  as  absolutely  foreordained 

as  the  end." "  L.  Then  if  I  be  ordained  to  go  to  your  kirk,   I  cannot  but  go  ; 

and  if  I  stay  from  it,  it  can  be  no  otherwise." 

"  /.  But  I  may  be  the  instrument  ordained  to  call  you  to  the  use  of  the  means." 

"<  2,,  What  may  be,  may  not  be  ;  and  if  it  be,  it  will  be  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  it 

will  not  be.  And  if  your  call  be  effectual,  it  will  be  irresistible ;  but  you  see, — 
I  can  resist  you,  and  so  your  call  is  not  effectual." 

"  /.  Our  doctine  is  true,  but  it  is  bke  you  are  absolutely  reprobated." 
n  i.  Your  doctrine  is  false,  for  I  believe  I'll  be  conditionally  saved." 

"  I.  W'hat !  do  you  deny  our  Contession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms?  that 
"  God  from  all  eternity,  predestinated,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some 
men  and  ano-els  unto  everlasting  life,  and  foreordained  others  to  everlasting  death  ;' 
that  '  the  number  of  these  men  and  angels  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  can- 
not be  either  increased  or  diminished  ;*  and  that  '  those  of  mankind  that  are  pre- 
destinated, God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto 
everlastin<^'  glory,  and  that  too,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace,  ivithout  any  foresiyhi 
oi  faith,  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing 
in  the  creature  ?'     In  a  word,  do  you  deny  that  God  hd^s  foreordained  whatsoever 

comes  to  pass?" "  L.  If  that  be  true,  if  God  has  foreordained  whatsoever 

comes  to  pass,  then  Go6i  foreordained  Adam's  fall,  for  that  came  to  pass  ;  and 
Episcopacy,  for  that  came  to  pass ;  and  a  book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  that 
came  to  pass  ;  yea,  and  he  has  ordained  Episcopal  meeting-houses  in  presbyterian 
paroches   [parishes],  and  me  to  be  one  of  the  members,  for  all  these  came  to 

pass."  1        •         e         1 

"  1.  We  do  not  say  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil  by  our  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, for  whatever  God  has  foreordained  is  good." — "  L.  Then,  Adam's  fall, 
Episcopacy,  and  set  forms,  must  be  good." 

"  /.  I  say  not  so,  for  these  are  come  of  the  devil." — "  L.  But  the  devil  him- 
self is  come  to  pass.  Either  he  came  to  pass  of  himself  ov  of  God.  If  he  came 
to  pass  of  himself,  then  God  did  not  foreordain  every  thing  that  comes  to  pass. 
If  he  came  to  pass  of  God,  then  God  did  foreordain  the  devil." 

"  /.  Farewell,  friend,  I  see  you  are  absolutely  reprobated." — "  L.  Farewell, 
friend,  I  see  you  are  not  absolutely  elected.  But  hath  God  foreordained  the  means 
of  my  reprobation,  as  well  as  the  end." 

"  /.  It  seems  you  do  not  read  our  Confession  of  Faith    and  Catechisms." 

<'  /,.  Yes,  I  have  read  them,  and  I  find  several  contradictory  things  \n  them, 

as  Grace  saving,  and  Grace  not  saving,  Effectual  Calling,  and  a  Calling  not  Effec- 
tual, that  '  no  man  taketh  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  unto  himself,  but  he  that 
is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron  ;'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  extraordinary 
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ivorld.  In  this  confession  of  faith,  therefore,  the  elect,  in  the 
Calvinistic  sense,  can  alone  have  the  love  of  God  proclaimed 
to  them  ;  but  to  those  whom  it  asserts  God  hath  passed  by, 
that  is,  the  reprobate.  His  wrath  only  can  be  denounced.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  the  redeemed  and  the  unre- 
deemed— between  those  who  are  justified,  adopted,  and  sanc- 
tified, according  to  this  scheme,  and  those  whom  God  hath 
blinded,  hardened,  and  ordained  to  wrath.  In  short,  the  kirk 
which  has  adopted  this  faith  "  can  call  on  the  elect  to  come 
to  God  and  be  saved;  she  can  speak  to  them  of  his  love  and 
mercy  ;  she  can  describe  to  them,  in  the  most  glowing  terms, 
how  much  more  they  are  bound  to  love  and  obey  him,  who, 
out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  has  chosen  them  in 
Christ,  in  preference  to  others.  But  if  she  speak  to  the  latter, 
it  can  only  be  to  remind  them  of  the  awful  truth,  that  '  God, 
as  a  righteous  judge,  doth,  for  former  sins,  blind  and  harden 
wicked  and  ungodly  men,  withholding  his  grace  from  them, 
and  exposing  them  to  such  objects  as  their  corruption  makes 
occasion  of  sin.'  She  cannot  call  on  them  to  flee  from  the 
fierce  wrath  of  God,  because  she  believes  that  they  are  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death,  for  the  praise  of  his  glorious 
justice.  She  cannot  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to 
all  men,  because  she  maintains  that  none  are  redeemed  and 
saved  but  the  elect  [in  her  sense]  only.  In  short,  agreeably  to 
the  plain  and  unsophisticated  meaning  of  her  Confession  and 
Catechisms,  the  presbyterian  church  must  teach  that  redemp- 
tion \s partial,  not  universal ;  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect, 
but  not  for  the  reprobate ;  that  God  has  predestinated  the 
former  to  life,  and  fore-ordained  the  latter  to  death  ;   and  this 

cases,  an  extraordinary  way  of  ordination  is  justifiable,  and  that  a  man  cannot 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  by  grace  given  in  this  life :  That  God  made 
man — purposely  to  damn  him,  and  yet,  that  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God 
and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever  !" 

"  /.  I  find  that  you're  turned  blasphemous,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  call  nor 
converse  with  you  again." — "  X/.  Sir,  fare  you  well,  I  make  no  such  promises, 
for  1  own  God's  decree  is,  that  whosoever  believeth  and  worki'th  righteousness 
shall  be  saved.  And  whosoever  doth  not  l)elieve  and  obey  the  gospel  shall,  except 
he  repent,  be  damned  for  ever.  '  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  ft-om  his 
wickedness  that  lie  hath  committed,  and  doelh  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
then,  indeed,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive,  Ezek.  xviii.  27.' — '  For  God  sent  not 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  him 
might  be  saved,  John  iii.  17-' — '  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  1  Tim. 
ii.  G.' — And  '  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only  ' — the  elect, 
a  chosen  number  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest — '  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  1  John  ii.  2.' — I  am  also  resolved,  with  God's  grace,  so  to  live,  as  that 
your  assurances  will  not  make  me  presume,  nor  your  reprobation  make  me  de- 
spair.   Farewell." 
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without  any  foresij^ht  of  laith  or  good  works, or  perseverance  in 
either  ol  tliem  i",  whereas  we  are  elected  and  justified  in  baptism. 
But  tliere  are  few  sects  that  do  not  retain  some  truths  of  reve- 
lation ;  and  this   Confession  steadily   maintains  the  catholic 
and  primitive  distinction  betwixt  the  ecclesiastical   and  the 
civil  powers,  and  the  independency  of  the  church  on  the  state; 
and  the  presbyterians  are  only  to  be  blamed  for  having  abused 
and  misapplied  this  doctrine  in  imitation  of  the  pope,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  state  and  the  invasion  of  the  just  rights  of 
the  sovereign.     The  faith  and  worship  of  the  church,  as  a  so- 
ciety founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  maintained  by  patience 
and  suffering ;  for  it  has  no  sword  but  the  spiritual  weapons  of 
excommunication,  spiritual  censures,  prayers,  and  tears.     The 
church  is  subordinate  to  the  state  in  all  temporal  matters,  and 
the  state  to  the  church  in  spiritual  affairs  ;  and  in  this  divine 
harmony  and  concord  the  state  and  the  church  are  united  in 
peace    and   prosperity.     Whenever   either    party    transgress 
their  legitimate  bounds,  the  state  by  violating  the  rights  of  the 
church,  or  the  church  in  invading  the  rights  of  the  prince  by 
disturbing  the  peace,  order,  and  government  of  the  state,  then 
all  the  bloodshed  and  oppression  are  sure  to  follow  that  were 
exhibited  during  the  supremacy  of  the  presbvterian  rule  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles,    the  divine  institution  of  the  dis- 
tinctive powers  of  the  church  and  state,  as  maintained  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  is  sound  doctrine,  and  agreeable  to 
the  primitive  practice ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  presbyterians 
and  papists  have  abused  and  misapplied  it,  that  it  is  to  be  ab- 
horred and  detested  by  all  good  christians,  as  contrary  to  the 
gospel,  the  doctrine,  and  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  civil  order  and  the  peace  of 
kingdoms.     For  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  Christianity 
there  was  nothing  more  visible  than  the  distinction  betwixt  the 
church  and  the  civil  power,  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  empire  of  Cesar.     And  this  distinction  was  not  invented  by 
priests,  but  ordained  by  our  Lord,  to  distinguish  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  church,  from  those  that 
pertain  to  Cesar  or  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.     And  therefore 
it  would  have  been  rightly  taught  in  this  Confession,  ?/the  West- 
minster divines  had  not  confined  their  definition  of  the  Catholic 
church  exclusively  to  their  own  denominations,  which  of  course 
overturns  the  truth  of  their  jn-oposition,  that  "  unto  the  Catho- 
lic visible  church  Cliristhath  given  the  ministry,  oracles,  and 

The  Doctrinal  Differences  between  tlie  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pratt,  autlior  of  the  "  Old  Paths,"  in  Episc.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  1835. 
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ordinances  of  God,"  &c.  ^  So,  again,  they  faithfully  maintain 
the  threefold  headship  of  Christ  over  his  church,  and  the  power 
of  the  kevs  which  he  committed  to  those  whom  they  call  "  the 
office-bearers  of  the  church ;"  and  their  abuse  of  this  power 
by  men  not  having  authority  in.  the  Catholic  cliurch,  is  alone  to 
be  ol)iected  to 2.  For  "  He  who  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death,"  gave  the  power  of  those  keys  to  the  princes  or  apostles 
of  His  kingdom,  entirely  distinct  from  the  temporal  swoi'd 
which  he  also  committed  to  Cesar;  by  which  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  were  empowered  to  admit 
into  his  kingdom  and  to  cast  out  of  it,  to  bind,  to  loose,  to 
chastise  and  correct  with  spiritual  censures,  to  humble,  to  exalt, 
to  suspend,  deprive,  degrade,  restore,  and  finally  to  cut  off  the 
incorrigible  with  the  spiritual  sword.  But  the  presbyterians, 
independents,  and  others  who  compiled  this  Confession,  and 
limited  the  Catholic  church  to  their  own  sects,  on  having  re- 
volted against  Christ's  kingdom  and  setup  a  republic,  had  no 
more  right  to  exercise  the  keys  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  not 
of  this  world,  than  the  Long  Parliament  had  to  wield  Cesar's 
carnal  weapon  ;  and  therefore  their  acts  were  not  only  null  and 
void,  but  a  daring  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of  Christ. 
A  most  obnoxious  feature  in  the  presbyterian  system  (al- 
though it  is  now  much  modified  by  "  the  spirit  of  the  age"  and 
their  own  lukewarmness,  yet  it  is  still  inherent  in  it)  is  the  in- 
tolerance, bigotry,  and  the  determined  and  persevering  hosti- 
lity to  liberty  of  conscience,  which  the  leaders  constantly 
shewed.  They  incessantly  o])posed  their  own  tenderness  of 
conscience  to  the  most  indifferent  things — the  colour  of  a  gown 
or  the  sha])c  of  a  cap.  But  things  which  are  really  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  cease  to  be  so  when  they  are  imposed  by  law- 
ful authority  ;  then  they  become  obligatory,  and  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  obey  our  lawful  governors  in  church  and  state,  rather 
than  to  assume  the  province  of  teaching  them  how  to  govern 
us.  If  they  fail  in,  or  overstep  their  duty,  they  will  have  to 
answer  to  God  at  the  last  day  ;  but  their  failure  or  their  tyranny 
will  not  excuse  us  in  the  sight  of  God  for  our  disobedience. 
Notwithstanding  their  own  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  con- 
trary to  the  golden  rule,  they  forced  churchmen  to  take  unlaw- 
ful and  "  soul-destroying"  oaths,  and  to  change  the  religion  in 
which  they  had  been  baptized  and  educated,  and  under  which 
they  had  lived  peaceably,  without  a  moment's  time  for  inquiry 
or  examination,  under  the  ])ain  of  severe  jiersonal  sufferings 
and  the  brand  of  the  most  infamous  ajjpellations.     The  men 

*  Chinitcr  \xv.  sec    .'5.  -  Chai)tcr  x.x.x.  passim. 
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whom  the}'  held  chiefly  in  admiration,  in  their  sermons  and 
writings  re])resented  toleration  as  the  hydra  of  all  schism  and 
licresy,  and  the  flood-gate  of  iniquity.  Toleration  was  called 
the  Trojan  horse  whose  bowels  were  full  of  warlike  sectaries, 
and  a  "  city  of  refuge  in  men's  consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly 
to."  It  was  represented  as  "  the  grand  design  of  the  devil, 
his  master-piece  and  chief  engine  he  works  by  at  this  time,  to 
uphold  his  tottering  kingdom.  It  was  the  most  compendious, 
ready,  and  sure  way  to  desti'oy  all  religion,  lay  all  waste,  and 
bring  in  all  evil.  It  is  the  most  transcendant,  catholic,  and 
fundamental  evil  forthis  kingdom,  of  any  that  can  be  imagined. 
As  oiigiiial  sin  is  the  most  fundamental  sin,  having  the  seed 
and  spawn  of  all  sins  in  it,  so  a  toleration  hath  all  errors  in  it, 
and  all  evils.  It  is  against  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
Scrii)ture,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  both  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  manners  ;  both  general  and  particular  com- 
mands. It  overthrows  all  relations,  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  economical.  And  whereas  other  evils,  whether  of  judg- 
ment or  practice,  be  but  against  one  or  two  places  of  Scri])ture 
or  revelation,  this  [toleration]  is  against  all ; — this  is  the  Abad- 
don, Apollyon,  the  destroyer  of  all  religion,  the  abomination 
of  desolation  and  astonishment,  the  liberty  of  perdition  ;  and 
therefore  the  devil  follows  it  day  and  night ;  working  mightily 
in  many  by  ^vriting  books  for  it,  and  other  ways  :  all  the  devils 
in  hell  and  their  instruments  being  at  work  to  promote  a  tolera- 
tion i  !" 

Intolerance  and  persecution  are  prominently  conspicuous  in 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  precursor  of  all  the  civil 
and  religious  dissensions  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  were 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity,  though,  as 
Izaak  "Walton  says,  they  were  "  inwardly  sick  of  being  well," 
till  Richlieu  and  the  Jesuits  introduced  this  cockatrice  egg 
among  the  Scottish  presbyteiians,  and  they  again  brought  it 
into  England  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  as  the  price  of  their 
alliance :  "  and  hither,"  says  Walton,  "  they  came  marching 
with  it  gloriously  upon  their  pikes  and  in  their  hats,  with  the 
motto,  for  the  Croion  and  Covenant  of  both  kinydoms ; — this  I 
saw,  and  suffered  by  it^."  We  have  now  seen,  as  Fuller  says, 
the  nursing,  the  weaning,  the  young  youth  of  the  tall  stripling, 
and  the  full  strength  and  stature  of  nonconformity,  with  its 
conquest  of  the  hierarchy  and  its  inflexible  determination  to 
admit  of  no  toleration  to  the  members  of  Christ's  holy  church 
in  any   of  the  three   kingdoms.      This  intolerance,  and   the 

'  Edwards's  Gangrena,  p.  58.  -  Life  of  Bishop  Suunderson. 
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bloody  fruits  springing  from  it,  drew  forth  a  "  Fair  >Varning" 
from  arclibishop  Bramhall,  in  which  he  says — "  Let  all  chris- 
tian magistrates  beware  how  they  suffer  this  cockatrice  egg  to 
be  hatclied  in  their  dominions;  much  more  how  they  plead  for 
liaal,  or  Baal-Berith,  the  Baalims  of  the  Covenant.  It  were 
worth  the  inquiring  whether  the  marks  of  Antichrist  do  not 
agree  as  eminently  to  the  Assembly-General  of  Scotland  as 
either  to  the  pope  or  the  Turk  ;  this  we  see  plainly,  that  they 
spring  out  of  the  7'iuns  of  the  civil  magistrate,  they  sit  upon 
the  temple  of  God,  and  they  advance  themselves  above  those 
whom  holy  scripture  calleth  gods^,"  i.  e.  sovereign  princes. 

The  puritans  railed  incessantly  against  their  parent  popery, 
but  maintained  all  the  popish  doctrines  which  they  had  been 
taught  by  Camming  and  Ileth,  and  the  Jesuits  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  of  dispensing  with  oaths,  doing  evil  that  good  might 
come,  and  rebelling  and  fighting  for  religion.  The  object 
which  the  Jesuits  proposed  when  they  founded  the  puritan 
sect,  was  to  distract  and  divide  the  church  of  England,  and 
bring  in  popery.  They  failed  in  the  latter,  but  in  the  former 
they  succeeded  to  admiration.  Things,  says  Edwards, "  grew 
worse  and  worse,  ...  no  kind  of  blasphemy,  heresy,  disorder, 
and  confusion,  but  it  is  found  among  us,  or  coming  in  upon 
us."  We  are  fiillen  "  from  popish  innovations,  superstitions, 
and  prclatical  tyranny,  to  damnable  heresies,  horrid  blasphe- 
mies, libertinism,  and  fearful  anarchy.  .  .  You  have  cast  out 
the  bisho])S  and  their  officers,  and  we  have  many  that  cast 
to  the  ground  all  ministers  in  all  the  reformed  churches;  you 
have  cast  out  ceremonies  in  the  sacraments,  and  we  have  many 
who  cast  out  the  sacraments  of  ba])tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
....  In  the  bishops'  days  we  had  the  fourth  commandment 
taken  away,  but  now  we  have  all  the  ten  commandments  at 
once  by  the  antinomians,  yea,  all  failh,  and  the  gospel  denied. 
What  swarms  arc  there  of  all  sorts  of  illiterate  me- 
chanic preachers,  yea,  of  women  an. I  boy  preachers  ! — what 
liberty  of  i)reaching,  printing  of  all  errors,  or  lor  a  toleration 
of  all  and  against  the  directory,  covenant,  monthly  fast,  pres- 
byterial  goverinnent,  and  all  ordinances  of  parliament  in  refe- 
rence to  religion  !  These  sectaries  have  been  growing  upon 
us  ever  since  tlie  first  year  of  our  sitting,  and  have  every  year 
increased  more  and  more'^." 

The  presbyterians,  the  independents,  and  the  erastians  in 
this  assembly  disagreed    among   themselves    respecting  the 

'  A  Fail-  Warning  to  take  hccJ  of  llic  Scottish  Discipline.     Works,  \k  511. 
^  E]iistk-  DeJicatory  to  Edwards's  Gangrena. 
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divine  institution  of  their  respective  schemes  of  government; 
but  they  cordially  united  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy. 
The  foniier  atteni])ted  to  prove  tliat  episcopacy  was  an  inno- 
vation on  the  primitive  model,  and  that  Christ  instituted  a 
])arity  among  the  ministers  of  religion.  But  they  were  forced 
to  admit,  that  parity  among  ministers  had  disappeared  from 
the  christian  church  for  at  least  fiRcen  centuries.  Authority 
to  minister  the  word  and  sacraments  can  only  be  delegated 
and  continued  by  succession,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
church  ;  or  by  express  designation,  as  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  who 
proved  his  mission  to  be  divine  by  the  performance  of  miracles. 
In  the  presbyterian  model  succession  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  they  could  not  ])lead  that  the  founders  of  presbytery  had 
any  exjiress  del  gnation  to  erect  a  newchurchdom ;  at  all  events 
they  wrought  no  miracles  to  prove  it.  From  the  time  that 
Timothy  and  others  "ordained  elders  in  every  city,"  presby- 
ters had  never  exercised  the  power  of  ordination,  and  the 
bishops  from  that  time  had  carefully  reserved  that  right  to 
their  own  order.  In  whatever  way  prelacy  may  be  accounted 
for,  the  result  is  the  same ;  for,  from  the  moment  of  its  establish- 
ment in  the  church,  presbyters  ceased  to  exercise  the  power  of 
ordination,  which  continued  with  the  bishops  alone.  But 
even  if  the  apostles  had  instituted  presbyterian  parity,  still  the 
bishops,  in  whatever  way  they  acquired  their  authority,  were 
the  only  persons  who  had  the  power  to  perpetuate  the  chris- 
tian ministry,  and  they  only  had  the  divine  right  to  minister 
in  holy  things,  because  they  alone  can  shew  succession ;  so  that 
if  bishops  have  not  spiritual  authority  there  is  not  such  a  thing 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  no  lawful  ministry  in  the  church  ^. 
But  the  Assembly  found  a  way  of  escape  from  this  dilemma ;  and, 
in  the  chapter  "  concerning  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  ministers,"  it  is  declared  that,  "  in  extraordinary  cases, 
something  extraordinary  may  he  done  until  a  settled  order  may 
be  had,  yet  keeping  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  rule  ;"  and  th  y 
add,  "  there  is  at  this  time^  as  we  humbly  conceive,  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  for  a  way  of  ordination  for  the  present 
supply  of  ministers  -.'" 

^  Episc.  Mag.  Sept.  1834,  art.  Divine  Riglit  of  Presbytery. 
2  Sect.  11,  12,  p,  587. 
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berry.  1645.  —  Treaty   at    Uxbridge.  —  King   defeated  at  Naseby.  

1646. — Negociations. — The  king  thi-ows  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 
— The  Scots  retreat. — Scots  commissioners  preach  before  the  king — their 
unreasonable  demands. — Correspondence  betwixt  the  king  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson— remarks  on  it. — Henderson's  death — bishop  Sage's  account  of  it. — 

Act  of  Assembly. 1647. — Negociations  with  the  king. — Names  and  titles 

of  bishops  abolished. — Bargain  for  the  king's  price  concluded. — The  king  de- 
livered up  —the  king  at  Holmby  House — seized  by  Cromwell. — A  new  treaty. 

1G48.  —  Abolition  of  the  festivals. — Cromwell's  proceedings.  —  Pride's 

purge. 1649. — Natural  result  of  the  covenant. — Presbyterian  remonstrance. 

— A  new  court  of  justice  erected. — The  king's  conference  with  Sanderson — his 
character. — Foot-note,  the  trial,  &c. — interview  with  his  family — his  last 
hours — his  murder — his  burial — epitaph — his  character. 


Nothin?  in  his  life 


Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 

As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed. 

As  'twere  a  careless  trifle." — Macbeth,  Act.  i.  Scene  4. 

1 641-42. — The  Long  Parliament  sent  down  sir  John  Hotham, 
one  of  their  own  members,  to  Hull,  in  the  month  of  March,  to 
hold  that  town  for  their  interest;  and,  when  the  king  attempted 
to  enter  it,  he  shut  the  gates,  and  turned  the  king's  own  cannon 
against  him.  The  king  complained  of  this  act  of  rebellion  ; 
but  the  parliament  justified  it,  although  they  afterwards  hanged 
both  sir  John  and  his  son.  After  this,  disguise  was  no  longer 
])ossible;  and,  therefore,  the  parliament  issued  an  ordinance,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1642,  commanding  the  whole  kingdom  to 
bring  in  their  plate  and  money  for  the  ])ay  and  equipment  of 
their  army:  and  then  another  ordinance  was  passed  for  raising 
troops,  which  they  most  hypocritically  asserted  was  "/b?*  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person^''  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  The  first  overt  act  and  declaration  of  war 
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were  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  parliament;  nevertheless  the  liing 
did  not  put  himself  into  a  pusture  of  defence  till  the  25th  of 
August,  1642,  when  he  set  u]i  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  On 
the  hNpocritical  pretext  of  thus  providing  for  the  king's  safety, 
he  justly  remarks,  "  In  vain  is  my  ))erson  excepted  by  a  paren- 
thesis of  tvords,  when  so  many  hands  are  armed  against  me  with 
swords^  J'^  Instead  of  arming  after  the  parliament  had  declared 
war,  the  king  lost  precious  time  by  attempting  to  ncgociatc  with 
the  rebels  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  uselessness  and  impolicy  of 
this  course,  he  applied  himself  to  the  collection  of  forces,  and  by 
October  he  had  assembled  a  small  army,  and  was  in  readiness 
to  meet  the  rebels,  who  were  advancing  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Essex. 

On  the  yth  of  August  the  king  proclaimed  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  all  his  adherents  traitors  and  rebels,  and  he  declared  both 
houses  ofparliament  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  parliament  like- 
wise denounced  the  king  and  all  his  loyal  subjects  as  traitors 
against  the  parliament  and  the  kingdom.  The  king  advanced 
towards  London,  and  encountered  Essex  at  Edgehill,  in  War- 
wickshire, on  Sunday,  the  23d  of  October,  whom  he  defeated, 
with  the  loss  on  both  sides  of  four  thousand  men.  The  king 
advanced  after  this  victory  by  way  of  Oxford  to  Reading,  which 
was  abandoned  by  the  rebels ;  from  Reading  he  marched  to 
Colnbrook,  and,  on  November  13th,  attacked  the  parliamen- 
tarians at  Brentford,  and  drove  them  before  him.  The  earl 
of  Essex's  army,  consisting  of  24,800  men,  were  now  pre- 
pared to  dispute  with  his  majesty  the  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal;  but,  as  the  royal  army  did  not  exceed  15,000  men, 
the  king  retreated  to  O.xford.  The  rebels  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  king's  success,  and  sent  some  peers  and  commoners  to 
Oxford  to  treat  for  peace  ;  but  which  came  to  nothing.  The 
king  agreed  to  receive  their  propositions ;  for,  said  he,  "  the 
highest  tide  of  success  set  me  not  above  a  treaty,  nor  the  lowest 
below  a  fight  i  " 

1643. — The  queen  procured  and  sent  from  abroad  some 
ammunition  and  cannon,  for  which  the  commons  impeached 
her  majesty  of  high  treason.  In  April,  Essex  besieged  and 
took  Reading ;  but  in  the  north  the  royal  forces  were  victo- 
rious. On  the  30th  June,  the  earl  of  Newcastle  defeated  Fair- 
fax at  Atherstone-moor;  and,  on  July  5th  and  13th,  he  routed 
sir  William  Waller  at  Landsdown  and  Roundaway-down ; 
when  Weymouth,  Dorchester,  Portland  Castle,  Exeter,  and  all 
the  west  of  England,  submitted  to  the  king's  authority.   Prince 

'  Eikon  Basilike,  i.  31.  '  Ibid.  i.  99. 
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Rupert  captured  the  city  of  Bristol;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  the 
king  besieged  the  city  of  Gloucester,  which  so  alarmed  the 
rebel  government  that  they  despatched  the  earl  of  Essex  to  its 
relief.  It  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  but  Essex  raised 
the  siege,  and  threw  in  a  seasonable  supply  of  provisions.  If, 
instead  of  sitting  down  before  Gloucester,  the  king  had  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  London,  while  both  the  city  and  the  rebel 
government  were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  he  might  have 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  war,  saved  all  the  blood  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed  which  followed,  and  his  own  head  also, 
and  thus  have  preserved  the  nation  from  the  guilt  of  so  much 
innocent  blood.  The  affairs  of  the  parliamentarians  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb ;  but  the  time  that  the  king  lost  in  the  siege  of  Glou- 
cester enabled  them  to  rally  and  to  call  in  their  Scottish  allies, 
who  made  the  taking  their  covenant  the  price  of  their  assistance ; 
and  thus  the  parliament  first  plunged  the  nation  into  the  guilt 
of  a  civil  war,  and  next  they  involved  it  in  the  fearful  sin  of 
peijui'y.  The  parliament  affected  to  consider  the  clergy  as 
parties  in  the  war ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  seized  their  real 
and  personal  estates,  and  applied  them  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war  by  an  ordinance  of  the  1st  April,  under  the  allegation,  in 
the  preamble,  "  that  it  is  most  agreeable  to  common  justice  that 
the  estates  of  such  notorious  delinquents  as  have  been  the 
causes  or  instruments  of  the  public  calamities  .  .  .  should  be 
convei'ted  and  applied  towards  the  support  of  the  common- 
wealth ;"  and  Neal  admits,  that  "  divers  clergymen  of  con- 
siderable learning  and  blameless  lives,  sound  protestants,  and 
good  preachers,  lost  their  estates  and  livelihoods  by  falling 
within  the  compass  of  this  infamous  ordinance  ^" 

1644. — The  king  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  him  at 
Oxford  on  the  22d  of  January,  which  was  the  only  means  now 
left  in  his  power  of  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament ;  when 
forty-nine  peers,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  been  secluded,  obeyed  the 
summons  :  lord  Lyttleton  was  made  chairman  of  the  peers,  and 
Mr.  Evers  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons.  An  excise 
was  imposed  on  several  articles  imported  into  the  towns  in  the 
king's  obedience,  and  considerable  sums  were  voted  for  the 
])rosecution  of  the  war.  They  declared  the  Scots  who  had  in- 
vaded England  rebels  and  traitors ;  and  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, sitting  as  a  parliament  at  Westminster,  guilty  of  high 
treason,  for  having  invited  them,  and  for  having  counterfeited 
the  great  seal. 

»  Neal'a  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  197,  198. 
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The  combined  covenanting  and  parliamentary  armies  de- 
feated prince  Rupert  at  Marston-moor,  near  York,  with  tlie 
loss  of  three  thousand  men,  and  all  his  artillery.  His  majesty 
in  person  drove  the  carl  of  Essex  with  his  army  into  the  narrow 
parts  of  Cornwall,  when  that  general  deserted  his  army,  and 
iied  to  Plymouth  in  a  boat.  His  cavalry,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, cut  their  way  through  the  royal  army,  and  escaped ;  but 
major-general  Skippon,  with  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  with 
their  arms,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
carriages,  surrendered  to  his  majesty.  The  prisoners  were 
only  disarmed,  and  sworn  not  to  serve  against  his  majesty  till 
they  reached  Hampshire;  but  on  their  arrival  there  they  were 
newly  armed  and  clothed,  faced  about,  and  sent  against  the 
royal  army,  to  prevent  the  king  from  marching  on  London. 
These,  having  been  reinforced,  met  and  defeated  the  king  at 
Newberry  on  the  27th  October,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Oxford,  with  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of  cannon.  "  If," 
says  the  garter  principal  king  of  arms,  "  we  survey  the  strength 
and  increase  of  the  rebels'  armies,  and  the  decay  and  weakness 
of  his  majesty's,  and  compare  their  success  from  the  3d  Jime, 
1644,  unto  the  23d  of  November  following  (  .  .  .  .  )  we  shall 
not  find  in  any  story  greater  or  more  miraculous  successes 
than  accompanied  his  majesty's  personal  undertakings,  nor 
less  done  at  any  time  by  the  rebels'  armies  under  Essex  and 
Waller,  either  in  relation  to  their  strength  or  variety  of  their 
attempts  ^" 

1645. — A  treaty  of  peace  was  now  proposed.  Commis- 
sioners on  both  sides  were  appointed,  to  meet  on  the  30th  of 
January  at  Uxbridge,  and  to  sit  twenty  days,  to  treat  of  reli- 
gion, the  militia,  and  Ireland.  But  Love,  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary preachers,  in  a  sermon,  said,  "  that  there  was  as  great 
a  distance  between  this  treaty  and  peace  as  between  heaven 
and  hell."  And  the  king  said  of  it,  "  A  grand  maxim  with 
them  was,  always  to  ask  something  which,  in  reason  and 
honour,  must  be  denied,  that  they  might  have  some  colour  to 
refuse  all  that  was  in  other  things  granted ;  setting  peace  at 
as  high  a  rate  as  the  worst  effects  of  war ;  endeavouring  first 
to  make  me  destroy  myself  by  dishonourable  concessions,  that 
so  they  might  have  the  less  to  do.  This  was  all  that  that 
treaty  or  any  other  produced  ;  to  let  the  world  see  how  little  I 
would  deny,  or  they  grant,  in  order  to  the  public  peace  2."     It 

^  Historical  Discourses  upon  several  occasions,  by  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight, 
Garter  principal  King  at  Arms,  and  Secretary  at  War,  &c.  to  King  Charles  I. 
and  II.  1705,  folio, 

'  Eikon  Basilike,  i.  98,  99. 
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was  impossible  for  the  commissioners  to  conclude  a  peace  as 
the  deteniiinations  of  both  the  contracting  parties  were  irre- 
concileable;  the  one  being  inflexible  in  the  maintenance  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  other  no  less  resolute  to  establish  presbytery. 
The  rebels  were  determined  likewise  to  wrest  the  power  of  the 
sword  out  of  the  king's  hand ;  to  which  his  commissioners  an- 
swered, that  if  that  were  conceded, "  wc  and  our  posterity  shall 
forever  part  with  our  peculiar  regal  power  of  being  able  to  resist 
our  enemies,  or  protect  our  good  subjects,  and  with  that  un- 
doubted and  never-denied  right  of  the  crown  to  make  war  and 
peace,  or  ever  more  to  have  jurisdiction  over  our  own  navy  and 
fleet  at  sea^" 

On  the  30tli  May  the  king  captured  the  town  of  Leicester ; 
but,  on  the  14th  of  June,  he  was  totally  routed  at  Naseby, 
through  the  imprudent  rashness  of  prince  Rupert,  with  the  loss 
of  five  thousand  prisoners,  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  his 
cabinet.  The  king  fled  into  Wales,  accompanied  by  a  small 
party  of  cavalry,  and  prince  Rupert  took  shelter  in  Bristol. 
Tiie  parliament  forces  recovered  all  the  rest  of  England,  and 
Bristol  capitulated  before  the  enemy  had  even  approached  to  the 
walls;  for  whicli  the  king  dismissed  the  prince  from  his  ser- 
vice, and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  king's  situa- 
tion being  now  desperate,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place 
willi  the  remnant  of  troops  that  still  adhered  to  him,  and  at 
last  reached  Oxford,  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  may  have  been  considered  his  capital. 

1C46. — He  had  now  no  troops,  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
but  the  garrisons  of  Oxford  and  Worcester  to  oppose  to  the 
rebels ;  and  therefore,  says  Walker,  "  the  council  could  think 
of  no  other  means  but  to  invite  them  at  London  to  a  treaty ;  to 
whom  his  majesty  sent  many  gracious  messages  to  that  pur- 
pose, so  fast  one  in  the  neck  of  another,  as  if  he  would  not  be 
denied ;  but  could  never  obtain  any  other  answers  but  such  as 
gave  hopes  of  better.  And  at  last  they  having  finished  their 
design,  which  was  to  keep  the  king  still  at  Oxford,  they  con- 
cluded they  would  return  him  answer  to  all  his  propositions 
in  convenient  time.  And  so  this  treaty  ivas  the  last  step  to 
our  ruin,  which  was  the  more  hastened  by  our  untimely  desire 
of  peace 2,"  Lord  Astley,  with  the  garrison  of  Worcester 
and  some  recruits,  made  one  last  effort  to  join  his  majesty  at 
Oxford  ;  but  he  was  surprised  and  beaten  by  Brereton,  one  of 
the  parliamentary  generals ;  and  thus,  says  Walker,  "  we  lost 

^  The  Works  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  296. 

*  Sir  E.  Walker's  Historical  Discourses,  fol.  i).  149. 
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our  last  game,  which  fixed  his  majesty  at  Oxford."  Being  now 
cut  off  from  all  military  su])i)ort,  and  surrounded  by  the  rebel 
forces,  the  king  had  no  alternative  but  to  open  a  ncgociution 
with  the  Scots  army  in  the  north,  through  the  medium  of  M. 
Montreville,  the  French  agent,  "  who  promise  [him],  if  he  will 
come  unto  ihcm,  protection  and  safety  for  himself  and  Ibllowers. 
His  majesty  on  this  resolves,  with  a  ])arty  of  horse,  to  make  his 
way  to  them,  they  being  to  meet  him  at  Harborow.  Before  this 
could  be  acted  they  fled  off,  and  leave  his  majesty  in  a  worse 
condition  than  ever^" 

After  having  taken  Exeter,  where  he  made  the  princess 
Henrietta  prisoner,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  advanced  towards 
Oxford,  with  a  view  of  capturing  the  king  also.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  provide  for  the  king's  immediate  safety  ; 
and  he  set  oft' precipitately,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  April,  dis- 
guised as  a  servant  to  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Ashburnham,  a 
gendeman  of  his  bedchamber,  with  his  hair  cut  short  in  the 
])uritan  fashion,  and  carrying  a  cloke-bag.  Miex  travelling 
in  this  slate  for  nine  days  he  at  last  reached  Newark,  where, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  the  earl  of  Leven's  prisoner, 
though  treated  wilh  marks  of  respect.  The  general  imme- 
diately communicated  the  intelligence  that  his  majesty  was  in 
his  custody  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  to  the  Committee  of 
Estates  at  Edinburgh.  Montreville  had  deceived  Charles  by 
stating  that  the  Scottish  army  had  engaged  to  join  with  him 
in  opposing  the  parliament,  and  securing  a  solid  peace.  It 
is  not  improbable  but  that  the  Scottish  general  had  held  out 
such  a  promise  in  order  to  entrap  the  king  ;  but  when  chal- 
lenged widi  it  by  the  parliament,  he  called  it  "  a  damnable  un- 
truth :"  so  that,  says  Ncal, "  this  must  be  the  artifice  of  Montre- 
ville, the  French  ambassador,  who  undertook  to  negociate  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  drew  the  credulous  and  distressed 
king  into  that  snare  out  of  which  he  could  never  escape  2. '* 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  Montreville  did  deceive  Charles 
with  assurances  of  personal  safety,  and  of  the  French  king's 
interposition  for  his  protection  ;  but  Montreville's  own  words 
put  the  fact  beyond  dispute.  In  a  letter  to  M.  de  Brienne,  dated 
January  1 0th,  he  says,  "  Nevertheless  the  said  king  [Charles] 
proposed  to  me  two  things ;  one  of  which  was,  that  I  should  make 
it  known  that  he  was  quite  right  in  not  having  established  pres- 
bytery, and  also  in  not  ha\ing  conformed  to  what  the  Scots 
had  desired ;  the  other  was,  that  I  should  proclaim  how  that 

'  Walker's  Historical  Discourses,  153. 
-  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  391. 
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he  had  gone  into  the  Scottish  army  under  the  safeguard  of 
France,  and  the  writing  which  the  king  [of  France]  had  given 
him^."  Under  the  coercion  of  his  new  councillors,  the  king 
sent  orders  to  all  his  garrisons  to  surrender  and  disband ; 
which  was  obeyed  by  all,  not  excepting  the  mai-quis  of  Mon- 
trose, who  retired  abroad.  "  It  is  observable,  that  if,  from 
May  1()45  unto  that  time  46,  his  majesty  had  been  successful 
in  any  one  of  his  undertakings,  or  had  done  contrary  to  what 
he  did,  he  had  either  been  master  of  all,  or  at  least  had  kept 
himself  afoot  a  much  longer  time  2." 

The  Scottish  army  retreated  to  Newcastle,  and  there  fixed 
their  head-quarters,  and  where  the  king  was  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  town.  The  commission  of  Assembly  sent  four 
of  their  number  to  argue  with  the  king  on  the  divine  right  of 
presbytery  and  the  covenant.  One  of  these  ministers  preached 
before  the  king  from  2  Sam.  xix.  41-43;  and  the  respectful 
nature  of  the  sermon  may  be  gathered  from  the  psalm  which 
he  gave  out  to  be  sung  after  it,  which  begins,  "  Why  dost  thou, 
tyrant,  boast  thyself.  Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ?"  But  his 
majesty  stood  up,  and  called  for  the  fifty-sixth  psalm,  which 
begins,  "  Have  mercy.  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray,  for  men  would  me 
devour."  The  minister's  insult  was  so  gross,  that  the  people 
waived  his  psalm,  and  sung  that  which  was  called  for  by  his 
majesty^" 

But  the  king  found  that  all  the  concessions  were  to  be  on  his 
side  alone ;  the  Scots  and  their  allies  would  not  enter  upon 
any  business  till  his  majesty  had  taken  the  covenant,  and  con- 
sented to  the  establishment  of  presbyterian  government  in 
both  kingdoms.  The  king  rejected  this,  and  pleaded  his  con- 
science and  his  honour,  because  he  was  bound  by  his  corona- 
tion oath,  as  well  as  his  own  convictions,  to  maintain  that 
episcopacy  in  England  which  had  been  established  for  so 
many  centuries.  These  men,  whose  tenderness  of  conscience 
descended  even  to  the  shape  and  colour  of  their  dress,  could 
not  admit  the  king's  more  exalted  scruple  of  conscience  on  a 
point  of  divine  institution  of  which  he  was  convinced,  and 
of  the  guilt  of  perjury  in  which  they  wished  to  involve  him. 
lie  prol'essed  his  willingness  to  confer  with  any  person  whom 
they  should  appoint,  to  satisfy  his  conscience  on  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  episcopacy,  and  the  obligations  of  his  coronation 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  church  of  England.      Mi*. 

'  Cited  by  Guthrie,  in  General  History,  \x.  423,  note. 

'  Walker's  Historical  Discourses,  153. 

^  Wliitelocke's  Memorials,  cited  by  N'eal,  ii.  399. 
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Henderson  was,  therefore,  recalled  from  the  Assembly  at  West- 
minster, and  appointed  to  debate  these  two  points  with  his 
majesty ;  and  they  agreed  to  conduct  their  controversy  in 
writing.  The  king  drew  up  his  own  papers,  and  they  were 
transcribed  by  sir  Robert  Murray,  who  also  copied  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's letters,  as  his  hand-writing  was  not  so  legible. 

The  king  opened  the  con'cspondence  by  a  letter,  dated  the 
29th  of  May  ;  in  which,  after  paying  some  compliments  to  his 
ad\ersary,  he  says — "  No  one  thing  made  me  reverence  the  re- 
formation of  my  mother,  the  church  of  England,  more  than 
that  it  was  done  '  neither  with  multitude  nor  with  tumult,'  but 
loyally  and  orderly,  and  by  those  whom  I  conceive  to  have  the 
reforming  power  ;  which^  with  many  other  inducements,  made 
me  always  confident  that  the  work  was  very  perfect  as  to  es- 
sentials ;  of  which  number,  church  government  being  an  un- 
doubted one,  1  put  no  question,  but  that  would  have  been 
likewise  altered  if  there  had  been  cause.  Which  opinion  of 
mine  was  soon  turned  into  more  than  a  confidence,  when  I 

perceived  that  in  this  particular  ( )  we  retained  nothing, 

but  according  as  it  was  deduced  from  the  apostles,  to  be  the 
constant  universal  custom  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  that 
it  was  of  such  consequence,  as  by  the  alteration  of  it  we  should 
deprive  ourselves  of  alawful  priesthood ;  and  then  how  the  sacra- 
ments can  be  duly  administered,  is  easy  to  judge.  These  are 
the  principal  reasons  which  make  me  believe  that  bishops  are 
necessary  for  a  church,  and  I  think  sufficient  for  me  (if  I  had 
no  more)  not  to  give  my  consent  for  their  expulsion  out  of  Eng- 
land. But  I  have  another  obligation,  that  to  my  particular  is 
a  no  less  tie  of  conscience,  which  is,  m}"^  coronation  oath. 
Now,  if  "  he  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,'  what  can  I 
expect,  if  I  should  not  only  give  way  knowingly  to  my  people's 
sinning,  but  likewise  he  perjured  myself? 

Now,  consider,  ought  I  not  to  keep  myself  from  pi'esumptu- 
ous  sins  .''  and  you  know  who  says.  What  doth  it  profit  a  man, 
though  he  should  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
Wherefore  my  constant  maintenance  of  episcopacy  in  Eng- 
land (where  there  was  never  any  other  government,  since 
Christianity  was  in  this  kingdom),  methinks,  should  be  rather 
commended  than  wondered  at ;  my  conscience  directing  me 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  which  being  only  my  en- 
deavours at  this  time,  I  desire  to  know  of  you  what  warrant 
there  is  in  the  word  of  God  for  subjects  to  endeavour  to  force 
their  king's  conscience,  or  to  make  him  alter  laws  against  his 
will.  If  this  be  not  my  present  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  or  if  my  judgment  in  religion  hath  been  misled  all 
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this  time,  I  shall  be  willing  to  be  better  directed:  till  when  you 
must  excuse  me,  to  be  constant  to  the  grounds  which  the  king 
my  father  taught  me. — C.  R." 

Henderson's  answer  is  dated  the  3d  of  June,  in  which,  after 
a  respectful  introduction,  he  avouches  his  opinion  that  the  civil 
magistrate  should  always  reform  religion,  "  and  that  it  were 
not  committed  to  the  prelates,  who  have  greatest  need  to  be 
reformed  themselves,  nor   left  to  the  multitude,  whom  God 

stirreth  up  when  princes  are  negligent It  is  too  well 

known  that  the  reformation  of  Henry  VHI.  was  most  imper- 
fect in  the  essentials  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  government ; 
and  although  it  proceeded  some  degrees  afterwards,  yet  the 
government  was  never  reformed."  He  then  proceeds  to  argue 
Irom  the  community  of  names  in  Scripture  that  there  could 
not  be  any  inequality  among  ministers  ;  "  there  was  no  such 
hierarchy,  no  such  difference  betwixt  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter, 
in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  de- 
duced, that  there  is  any  difference  betwixt  a  bishop  and  a 
pi'esbyter*.  I  will  never  think  that  your  majesty  will  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  a  ministry  and  the  due  adminstration  of  the 
sacraments  in  the  reformed  churches  which  have  no  diocesan 
bishops,  since  it  is  not  only  manifest  by  Scripture,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  strongest  champions  for  episcopacy  do  confess, 
that  presbyters  may  ordain  other  presbyters  ;  and  that  baptism 
administered  by  a  private  i)crson,  wanting  a  public  calling,  or 
by  a  midwife,  and  by  a  presbyter,  although  not  ordained  by  a 
bishop,  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing."  Upon  the  subject 
of  the  coronation  oath,  he  says,  its  obligation  ceaseth  when 
"  the  formal  cause  of  the  oath  is  taken  away,"  which  he  con- 
ceived was  then  the  case,  because  the  government  of  bishops 
had  been  abolished  in  Scotland,  and  their  estate  removed  from 
parliament  in  England. 

The  king  replied  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  observed  that 
Henderson  had  not  given  any  answer  to  the  question  of  his 
coronation  oath  ;  and  tells  him,  that  "  a  new  mood  and  figure 
must  be  found  out  to  form  a  syllogism  whereby  to  prove"  that, 
"because  Henry  VIH.'s  reformation  was  not  perfect,  that 

of  king  Edward  and  queen  Elizabeth  must  be  imperfect 

But,  however,  you  are  mistaken  ;  for  no  man  who  truly  under- 
stands the  English  reformation  will  derive  it  from  Henry  VHI., 
for  he  only  gave  the  occasion  ;  it  was  his  son  who  began,  and 
queen  Elizabeth  that  ])erfected  it."  Mr.  Henderson's  reply 
was  dated  the  17th  of  June.     The  king's  next  letter  was  dated 

'  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  pp.  143 — 148. 
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the  22d ;  and  Mr.  Heiidovson's  answer  was  not  till  the  2d  of 
July.  The  kin<^'.s  fourth  paper  was  dated  the  3d  of  July  ;  and  ho 
addressed  his  flnal  letter  on  the  IGth  of  the  same;  and  in  the 
concluding  jiaragraph  he  says — "  My  conchision  is,  that  all>eit 
I  never  esteemed  any  authority  equal  to  the  Scriptures,  yet  I 
do  think  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  and  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  the  jirimitive  church,  to  be  the  best  and  most 
authentical  interpreter  of  God's  word,  and  consequently  the 
fittest  judges  between  me  and  you,  when  we  differ,  until  you 
shall  iind  me  better.  For  example,  I  think  you,  for  the 
present,  the  best  preacher  in  Newcastle;  yet  I  believe  you  may 
err,  and  possibly  a  better  preacher  may  come ;  but  till  then 
I  must  retain  my  Qpinicm^" 

This  correspondence  shews  the  good  catholic  sentiments  of 
this  unfortunate  monarch,  and  proves  the  truth  of  king  James's 
remark  to  Buckingham,  that  "  he  durst  venture  his  son  Charles 
with  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  he  knew  him  to  be  so  well 
grounded  in  the  protestant  religion."  And  Mr.  Skinner  has 
made  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  this  correspon- 
dence : — "  By  the  king's  manner  of  writing,  one  would  think 
he  had  been  in  one  of  his  royal  palaces  among  his  books,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  chaplains,  disputing  at  his  ease,  with  all 
the  weight  of  personal  character  in  his  favour.  But  when  we 
remember  what  a  melancholy  situation  he  was  in,  little  better 
than  a  prisoner  among  people  whom  he  could  not  trust,  dis- 
tressed in  his  mind  about  the  perplexities  of  state,  and 
harassed  in  his  conscience  about  what  he  thought  important 
points  of  religion,  without  books  and  divines  to  direct  and  as- 
sist him ;  and  when  we  observe,  too,  from  the  several  dales,  how 
much  readier  he  is  in  his  defences,  than  Henderson  in  his 
attacks,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  temper  and  penetration  of  the 
arguer,  whatever  force  we  may  allow  to  the  argument 2." 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  "  seditious  presbyter"  to  state, 
that  he  died  repentant  for  the  calamities  which  he  was  a 
principal  agent  in  bringing  upon  the  church  and  state  ;  and 
we  may  in  charity  hope  that  his  repentance,  though  late,  was 
effectual,  and  not  fit  to  be  repented  of.  Mr.  Henderson  died 
within  six  weeks  after  this  correspondence  with  the  king  was 
closed  ;  and  bishop  Sage,  the  author  of  the  Cyprianic  Age,  had 
the  following  narrative  from  a  clergyman,  one  of  the  jiarties  who 
visited  Henderson  on  his  death-bed,  and  who  heard  the  words 

'  '"  The  Works  of  that  Great  Monarch  and  Glorious  Martyr,  King  Charles  I." 
vol.  i.  156—192. 

*  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  391. 
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uttered, — "Mr.  Robert  Freebairn,  archdeacon  of  Dunblane 
and  minister  of  Gask,  in  Strathearn,  a  person  of  great  worth 
and  integrity,  gave  me  the  following  account: — That  while  Mr. 
Henderson  was  in  his  decay,  of  which  he  died,  Mr.  John  Free- 
bairn, father  of  this  Mr.  Robert,  and  one  Mr.  Rue,  and  another 
minister,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  went  together  to  visit  him. 
The  said  Mr.  Robert  (who  was  then  a  preacher)  went  along 
with  them.  After  some  other  things  had  passed  in  their  dis- 
course, one  of  the  ministers  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson to  this  purpose  : — "  that  now,  in  all  likelihood,  he  was 
dying ;  that  he  had  been  very  much  concerned  in  the  public 
commotions  which  for  some  years  before  had  happened  in 
Scotland ;  that  his  testimony  after  his  death  would  be  of  great 
weight  with  all  those  who  were  zealous  of  the  Cause, he. ;  that 
therefore  it  was  very  proper  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  those 
who  were  then  present,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
encourage  their  brethren,  &c.'  To  which  Mr.  Henderson  com- 
posedly and  deliberately  replied  to  this  purpose : — '  That  he  had 
indeed  been  very  active  in  overturning  episcopacy,  and  in  en- 
couraging the  rebellion ;  but  he  took  God  to  witness  that  he 
proposed  nothing  to  himself  when  he  began,  but  the  security 
of  religion  and  the  kirk  in  opposition  to  popery,  which  he  was 
made  to  believe  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  king's  designs  :  but 
now  he  was  sensible  that  his  fears  were  groundless, — he  had 
had  an  0])portunity  of  conversing  frequently  with  the  king,  and 
he  was  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  as  sincere  a  protestant  as 
was  within  his  dominions.  For  which  reason  he  gave  them  his 
advice,  as  from  a  dying  man,  that  they  should  break  off"  in 
time,  for  they  had  all  gone  too  far  already ;  and  nothing  now 
was  so  proper  as  for  them  to  retreat  and  return  to  their  duty  to 
his  majesty,  who  was  the  most  learned,  the  most  candid  and 
conscientious,  the  most  religious,  and  every  way  the  best  king 
that  ever  did  sit  upon  a  throne  in  Britain.'  This  his  discourse 
so  surprised  them,  that  for  some  time  they  sat  silent.  At 
length,  one  of  them  (Mr.  Rue)  bespoke  the  rest  of  them,  after 
this  manner — '  Brethren,  this  our  brother  is  in  a  high  fever,  and 
is  raving;  you  ought  not,  therefore, to  heed  what  he  says.'  '  No,' 
said  Mr.  Henderson,  '  I  am  very  weak,  indeed,  but  I  am  not 
raving,  blessed  be  God,  who  of  his  infinite  mercy  allows  me 
the  use  of  my  reason  in  this  lower  state,  and  which  I  have  as 
much  as  ever ;  I  hope  I  have  spoke  no  incoherences,  and  what 
I  have  said  I  will  say  over  again.'  Then  he  resumed  what  he 
liad  said,  and  enlarged  upon  it,  and  desired  them,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  believe  that  what  he  spoke  was  fVom  his  heart,  and 
with    the  sincerity  and   seriousness   which  became  a  dying 
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person.  After  they  hud  taken  leave  of  him,  the  three  ministers 
enjoined  Mr.  Robert  Freebairn  a  profound  silence  of  what  he 
had  heard,  discharging  him  to  communicate  it  to  any  per- 
son whatsoever  ;  and  they  added  threatenings  also  to  their  pro- 
hibition. But  he  (as  he  told  me  himself)  boldly  told  them, 
that  he  '  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  declare  what 
he  had  heard  as  he  had  occasion;  God's  glory  recjuired  it; 
and  it  was  Mr.  Henderson's  purpose  that  it  should  be  propaled 
and  jnopagated.'  This  account  1  had  oltener  than  once  from 
Mr.  Freebairn's  own  mouth  :  he  died  about  twenty -one  or 
twenty-two  vears  ago. 

"(Signed)         JoiinSaueI." 

Presbyterian  writers,  and  the  General  Assembly  before  them, 
have  expended  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  indignation  on  this 
fact,  which  is  so  creditable  to  Mr.  Henderson's  memory.  Mr. 
Aitou,  his  modern  biographer,  denies  its  veracity,  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  1648  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  special  act  on  the 
7tli  of  August,  session  3 1,  wherein  it  is  declared — "  upon  con- 
sideration of  all  which,  this  Assembly  doth  condemn  the  said 
pamphlet  as  forged,  scandalous,  and  false,  and  further  declare 
the  author  and  contriver  of  the  same  void  of  charity  and  a 
good  conscience,  and  a  gross  liar  and  calumniator,  led  by  the 
spirit  of  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  2."  Nevertheless,  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  for  it  is  maintained 
by  Heylin  as  being  current  in  his  time,  and  he  died  within  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  and  the  pamphlet  was  published  within  a 
year  after  Henderson's  death,  in  a  "  printed  paper,  entitled  the 
Declaration,  &c.,"  and  which  the  Assembly  found  it  necessary 
so  emphatically  to  contradict  and  condemn. 

Baillie  speaks  of  him  as  "  thai  precious  servant  of  Christ — 
that  glorious  soul  of  blessed  memory,  who  is  now  crowned 
with  the  reward  of  all  his  labours  for  God  and  for  us  ;  I  wish 
his  remembrance  may  be  fragrant  among  us,  so  long  as  fiee 
and  pure  assemblies  remain  in  this  land,  which  we  hope  shall 
be  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  You  know  he  spent  his  strength 
and  wore  out  his  days  ;  he  breathed  out  his  lile  in  the  service 
of  God  and  of  this  church  :  this  binds  it  on  our  back,  as  we 
would  not  prove  ingrate,  to  pay  him  his  due.  If  the  thoughts 
of  others  be  conform  to  my  inmost  sense,  in  duty  and  reason  he 
ought  to  be  accounted  by  us,  and  [by]  the  posterity,  the  fairest 
ornament,  after  John   Knox,  of  incomparable  memory,  that 


^  Postscript  to  Bishop  Gillan's  Life  of  Bi*hop  Sage. 
^  Johnston's  Collections,  420-422. 
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ever  the  churcli  of  Scotland  did  enjoy." — "  A  truly  heroic  di- 
vine lor  piety,  learning,  wisdom,  eloquence,  humanity,  single 
life,  and  every  good  part ;  for  some  years  the  most-eyed  man 
of  the  three  kingdoms  ^" 

10  i7. — The  })arliament  sent  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  some 
others,  with  their  propositions  for  peace  ;  but  which  did  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Scots  commissioners,  although 
they  were  outrageously  extravagant,  and,  in  fact,  were  calcu- 
lated to  put  the  entire  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  reduce  the  king  to  a  mere  cypher.  They  told  him 
they  had  no  power  to  treat ;  but  that  they  were  desired  to  re- 
ceive his  final  answer;  to  which  the  king  said,  that  "saving 
the  honour  of  the  business,  a  trumpeter  might  have  done  as 
wel :!"  he  was  then  informed  that  they  must  receive  his  peremp- 
tory answer  witliin  ten  days,  or  return  without  it.  The  Scots 
commissioners  bullied  the  king,  and  insolently  informed  him 
that  if  he  did  not  settle  amicably  with  the  Long  Parliament, 
"  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  come  and  reign  in  Scotland." 
There  was  an  evident  collusion  betwixt  the  Scots  and  the  English 
commissioners,  and,  to  keep  up  appearances,  the  former  went 
to  liondou  under  pretence  of  mediating  with  the  parliament  for 
easier  terms  ibr  the  king  ;  but  in  reality  to  conclude  a  bargain 
for  delivering  him  up.  In  the  meantime  the  parliament  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  church  of  England,  as  an  esta- 
blishment, by  abolishing  the  names  and  titles  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  they  confiscated  the  church  property  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  which  they  had  contracted  by  their  rebellion. 
The  s.ale  of  the  king's  person  having  been  transacted  betwixt 
the  Scots  commissioners  and  the  Long  Parliament,  the  latter 
agreed  to  pay  the  former  5£4lOO,OOU,  the  one  half  to  be  paid  on 
delivery  of  the  king's  person,  and  the  remainder  at  a  subse- 
quent period.  On  the  3d  of  February,  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
received  the  king  from  his  Scottish  jailors,  and  conveyed  him 
to  Ilolmby  House.  This  transaction  reflects  indelible  infamy 
on  the  parties  concerned  in  it ;  and  it  shews  the  antichristian 


'  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  12,  83,  93.  His  humility  consisted  inhumbling  his  su- 
periors and  ill  exalting  himself.  Baillie  has  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  speech 
respecting  iiis  own  labours  in  London,  which,  whether  itjioint  backwards  or 
forwards,  to  individuals  or  to  factions,  may  be  here  inserted  as  a  warning  against 
dividing  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ. — "  It  ought  to  be  all  our  prayers  that  long 
it  may  so  continue,  for  the  old  serpent  is  lying  at  all  our  doors ;  but  the  man 
witli  whom  he  shall  first  prevail  to  make  himself  a  rinyleader,  upon  whatsoever 
cause,  to  divide  and  trouljje  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  let  me  sjieak  prophecy  unto 
him  :  Were  he  this  day  of  never  so  high  a  price  and  great  fragraucy  among  us, 
yet  he  shall  become  a  cursed  soul,  and  his  memory  shall  stink  to  all  generations  " 
—Vol.  iii.  p.  13. 
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principles  of  that  religion  wliicli  could  proni|)t  men  to  act 
in  such  a  treacherous  and  unjustifiable  manner,  and  that 
could  coolly  justifv  and  approve  of  such  infamy,  which  the 
commission  of  the  kirk  did  in  their  "  Solemn  Warning  to  all 
Estates  and  Degrees,"  dated  December  17,  KMG.  It  were  as 
easy  to  wash  the  Ethiopian's  skin  white,  as  to  remove  the  sin 
and  guilt  of  this  deed,  and  of  all  the  bloodshed  of  that  re- 
bellion, from  the  princijiles  of  presbyterianism,  independency, 
and  the  obligations  of  the  covenant. 

At  llolmby  house  the  king  was  denied  the  assistance  of  his 
own  chaplains,  and  Marshall  and  Carlyle  were  intruded  upon 
him ;  but  he  spent  his  Sundays  in  private,  and  would  never 
allow  them  even  to  say  grace  at  his  meals,  although  they  pre- 
sented themselves  for  that  ]Hn-pose.  This  disgi-aceful  tyranny 
drew  from  the  king  the  observation — "  The  truth  is,  I  never 
needed  or  desired  more  the  service  and  assistance  of  men  judi- 
ciously pious  and  soberl}-  devout.  The  solitude  they  have  con- 
fined me  unto  adds  the  wilderness  to  my  temptations  ;  for  the 
company  they  obtrude  upon  me  is  more  sad  than  any  solitude  can 
be^ ."  Some  jealousy  arising  betwixt  Cromwell  and  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  king's  per- 
son ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June, he  sent  a  cornet  Joyce,  with  a  party 
of  horse,  to  Holmby,  who  entered  the  king's  chamber  at  a  late 
hour,  and  bluntly  informed  his  majesty  of  his  intention  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  army.  The  king,  surprised,  asked  for  his 
commission,  when  Joyce  presented  his  pistol,  and  his  majesty 
dryly  remarked  it  was  very  legible.  Next  morning  the  king 
was  removed  to  Newmarket,  where  the  aniiy  lay  ;  and  Crom- 
well remarked,  that  "  now^  he  had  got  the  king  into  his  hands, 
he  had  the  parliament  in  his  pocket."  The  parliament  seemed 
to  have  been  of  that  opinion  also ;  for  when  the  army  ap- 
proached the  capital,  lord  Manchester,  speaker  of  the  lords, 
and  Leuthal,  the  si)eaker  of  the  commons,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  ran  off  to  it,  and  carried  their  maces  with 
them.  Tiie  king  was  sent  to  Hampton  Court,  whence  his 
escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  connived  at,  where  he  was 
seized  by  colonel  Hammond,  and  committed  close  prisoner 
to  Carrisbrook  Castle. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Ashburnham,  of  the  bed- 
chamber, had  been  corrupted  by  Cromwell  to  betray  the  king 
to  Hammond  ;  and  that  he  had  also  placed  two  individuals 
about  the  king's  person  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  him, 
but  \vho  were  gained  by  his  goodness.     A  treaty  was  again 
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proposed,  but  on  tlie  basis  of  the  utter  extirpation  of  episco- 
pacy, root  and  branch  ;  the  estabhshnient  of  presbytery ;  the 
ddivering  up  the  power  of  the  militia,  and  all  his  friends  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  parliament.  Commissioners,  with  some  pres- 
byteriau  ministers,  were  sent  down,  and  a  warm  debate  ensued 
respecting  episcopacy  ;  he  was  also  assaulted  by  the  Scots 
presbyterians  ;  but  the  king,  though  standing  alone  and  wholly 
unsupported,  defended  liis  principles  with  dignity  and  success, 
and  with  at  least  better  manners  than  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters, for  they  told  him  that  unless  he  consented  utterly  to  abolish 
episcopacy,  he  would  be  damned. 

1G48. — The  king  made  some  concessions;  but  they  were 
voted  unsatisfactory  by  the  parliament,  when  a  resolution  was 
put  and  cai'ried  that  no  more  addresses  be  made  to  him,  and 
the  army  agreed  to  concur  with  the  parliament  in  settling  the 
nation  ^vithout  the  king.  In  February  a  remonstrance  was 
]niblished,  in  which  they  recai)itulated  and  highly  exaggerated 
all  the  king's  errors  of  government,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  the  scene  that  followed.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  for  abolishing  all  the  festivals  of  the 
church,  as  superstitious,  and  appointing  every  second  Tuesday 
in  the  month  throughout  the  year  as  holidays,  and  as  there  was 
no  religious  observation  attached  to  these  holidays,  they  would 
soon  have  become  not  only  superstitions,  but  periods  of  sinful 
indulgences.  While  the  army  was  quartered  near  London,  the 
parliament  was  under  its  control ;  but  when  it  marched  north- 
wards to  defeat  the  "  duke's  Engagement,"  the  presbyterians  re- 
sumed their  supremacy  in  the  parliament.  Petitions  from  the  city 
and  various  counties  prayed  the  parliament  to  negociate  with  the 
king ;  and  accordingly  the  commons  rescinded  their  resolution 
of  non-address,  and  commenced  a  new  treaty  at  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight, on  the  15th  of  September,  but  which  \\as  termi- 
nated by  Cromwell  on  his  return  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
by  a  menacing  petition  from  the  army ;  wherein  they  demand 
"  that  the  king  be  brought  to  justice  as  the  capital  cause  [of 
the  late  calamities] ;  and  that  a  day  be  set  for  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  to  surrender  themselves,  or  be 
declared  incapable  of  the  government ;  and  that  for  the  future 
no  king  be  admitted  but  by  the  free  election  of  the  people." 

The  parliament  was  startled  at  this  authoritative  petition  ; 
but  Cromwell  despatched  a  military  party  to  secure  the  king's 
person,  and  brought  him,  on  the  30th  November,  to  Hurst 
Castle,  and  then,  on  the  23d  December,  to  Windsor.  The 
army  marched  into  London  to  overawe  the  parliament,  which 
nevertheless  carried  a  rcsulution,  without  a  division,  that  the 
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king's  concessions  at  Newport  were  a  sufficient  grounds  for  set- 
tling the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Next  day  Colonel  Pride 
secured  the  doors  of  the  house,  arrested  forty  of  the  members, 
and  refused  admittance  to  others,  and  left  it  in  possession  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  chiefly  officers  of  the  army,  who 
concerted  every  thing  according  to  Cromwell's  dictation.  Tbe 
house,  as  now  constituted,  voted  his  majesty's  concessions  not 
satisfactory,  impeached  the  king  of  high  treason,  and  shut  up  the 
doors  of  the  house  of  lords,  after  that  body,  only  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, had  rejected  their  ordinance  for  bringing  the  king  to  trial. 
1649. — The  presbyterians  were  shocked  at  this  natural 
result  of  their  covenant ;  for  although  they  had  originated  and 
zealously  preached  up  the  war,  yet  they  had  never  contem- 
plated to  what  their  principles  would  inevitably  lead  ;  and  it 
became  a  standing  jest,  "  that  the  presbyterians  had  brought 
the  king  to  the  block,  but  that  the  independents  had  cut  off"  his 
head."  "  They  were,"  says  Dr.  Collier,  "  for  rebelling  witliin 
a  rule — sinking  the  crown  to  a  doge  of  Venice ;  and,  as  Hobbes 
speaks,  making  the  English  government  '  a  commonwealth, 
with  a  king  w^ic^er  them.'"  Fifty-seven  presbyterian  ministers, 
of  the  province  of  London,  signed  a  spirited  remonstrance 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  army  and  the  king's  trial ;  but  it 
was  like  shutting  the  stable-door  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen. 
Dr.  Collier  says, "  this  address  was  handsome,  it  was  plain- 
dealing  ;  it  was  a  bold  reprimand  of  a  victorious  army,  and 
exposed  the  villainy  of  the  independent  faction  with  advantage 
enough.  But  these  luen  [to  whom  it  was  addressed]  were 
impenetrably  hardened,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  admonition  ; 
they,  like  '  the  deaf  adder,  refused  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.'"  Itcaiue  too  late;  Crom- 
well and  Argyle  dared  not  stop ;  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
murder  the  king, or  else  to  lose  their  own  heads  as  traitors;  and 
to  men  wielding  their  power  and  holding  their  principles  the 
election  would  not  be  doubtful.  The  military  members  of  the 
commons,  or  the  Rump,  erected  what  they  termed  a  high  court 
of  justice,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  forty-five  persons,  with 
seijeant  Bradshaw  as  president,  and  John  Cook  as  solicitor- 
general.  His  removal  to  Whitehall,  on  the  I9th  of  January, 
admonished  Charles  that  his  days  were  numbered ;  for  as  he 
said,  in  his  meditations  on  his  death,  "  I  know  there  are  but 
iew  steps  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes." 
The  trial  commenced  on  Saturday,  the  20lh  of  January,  and 
ended  on  the  following  Saturday,  the  '27th,  in  the  afternoon  ; 
when  this  most  unconstitutional  court  adjudged,  "  that  he,  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  nnu'dorer,  and  a  public 
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enemy,  sliall  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  his  head  from  his 
body."  This  sentence  was  cairied  into  effect  on  the  30th  of 
January,  when  this  execrable  murder  was  deliberately  com- 
mitted in  front  of  the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall, 

Whilst  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  bishop  Sanderson  was  per- 
mitted to  wait  on  the  king,  and  who  preached  before  him,  and 
had  several  private  conferences  with  him,  to  his  majesty's  great 
satisfaction  ;  and,  says  his  biographer,  "  let  me  here  take  occa- 
sion to  tell  the  reader  this  truth,  not  commonly  known,  that  in 
one  of  these  conferences  this  conscientious  king  told  Dr.  San- 
derson, that  the  remembrance  of  two  errors  did  much  afBict 
him,  which  were,  his  assent  to  the  earl  of  Strafford's  death,  and 
the  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  if  God  ever 
restored  him  to  be  in  a  peaceable  possession  of  his  crown,  he 
would  demonstrate  his  repentance  by  a  public  confession,  and 
a  voluntary  penance  (I  think  barefoot)  from  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, or  Whitehall,  to  St.  Paul's  church,  and  desire  the  people 
to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon  ^" 

Charles  "  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  equal  and  dis- 
passionate in  his  temper,  and  remarkably  regular  in  his  ])rivate 
life.  He  never  entered  on  his  diversions  abroad,  till  he  had 
first  paid  his  duty  to  God  at  the  public  prayers.  He  was  like- 
wise very  strict  in  observing  the  hours  for  his  cabinet  devo- 
tion, lie  would  not  endure  an^^  licentious  jests,  any  rallying 
of  religiun,  though  never  so  much  recommended  by  pleasantry 
and  wit.  He  was  well  furnished  with  capacity  and  resolution 
to  advise  at  the  council-board,  and  to  execute  in  the  field.  One 
of  his  greatest  misfortunes  seems  to  have  been  an  excess  of 
clemency ;  of  this  the  pacification  at  Berwick  was  a  fatal  in- 
stance. He  had  likewise  too  modest  a  sense  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  sufficiency ;  this  diffidence  made  him  sometimes 
overruHd  by  other  men's  opinions,  worse  grounded  than  his 
own.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  nobleness  of  his  manner,  are  sufficiently  discovered  in 
liis  ])rinted  works.  The  beautiful  turn  and  lustre  of  his  com- 
positions are  seldom  met  with  in  English  authors  of  that  age'^." 
Lord  Clarendon  has  admirably  condensed  his  character  in  one 
brief  sentence, — "  He  was  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best 
master,  the  best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and 
the  best  christian,  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  produced^." 

'  Life  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  late  bishop  of  Lincoln,  written  by  Izaak  Walton,  1678. 

*  Collier's  Eccles.  History,  viii.  .'JGO-Cl. 

*  On  the  20th  of  January,  serjeant  John  Bradshaw,  with  about  fifty-seven  of 
his  fellow  commissioners,  came  into  Westminster  Hall,  with  sword  and  mace,  and 
took  tlieir  seats  at  the  west  end  of  the   hall  on  the  bench.     Colonel  Tomlinson 
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Hume  says,  "  This  prince  was  of  a  comely  presence, — of  a 
sweet  but  melancholy  aspect.  His  face  was  regular,  handsome, 


brought  in  the  king  to  the  bar,  who,  with  an  unconcerned  look,  with  his  hat  on, 
sat  down,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  Court.  The  ordinance  of  the 
Commons  for  his  trial  was  tlienread,  ne.xt  the  '  charge  of  the  C'oniiTionsof  Eng- 
land against  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes;' 
which  narrated  all  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  with  the  nan)es  and  dates  of 
all  the  battles  which  had  been  fought  during  their  rebellion.  His  majesty  heard 
all  the  slanders  contained  in  the  charge  with  his  usual  j)atience,  and  with  an  un- 
perturbed countenance  ;  but  smiling  contemptuously  at  the  words  tyrant,  traitor» 
and  such  like,  as  they  occurred  in  the  narration.  An  ominous  circumstance  oc- 
curred during  the  reading  of  these  documents;  the  silver  head  of  his  walking- 
stick  fell  off,  and  ,.>  none  had  the  civility  to  take  it  up,  he  stooped  and  picked  it 
up  for  himself.  The  king  was  entirely  left  to  his  own  courage  and  resources, 
without  advice  or  any  legal  counsel. 

Bradshaw  then  said  : — 

"  Sir, — You  have  now  beard  your  charge  read,  containing  such  matters  as  ap- 
pear in  it :  you  find  that  in  the  close  of  it,  it  is  prayed  to  the  court,  in  the  behalf 
of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  you  answer  to  your  charge  :  the  Court  expects 
your  answer. 

"  King. — I  would  know  by  what  power  I  am  called  hither.  I  was  not  long 
ago  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  how  I  came  there  is  a  longer  story  than  I  think  is  fit 
at  this  time  for  me  to  speak  of;  but  there  I  entered  into  a  treaty  with  both 
houses  of  parliament,  with  as  much  public  faith  as  it  is  possible  to  be  had  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  I  treated  there  with  a  number  of  honourable  lords  and 
gentlemen,  and  treated  honestly  and  uprightly  :  I  cannot  say  but  they  did  very 
nobly  with  me  :  we  were  upon  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Now  I  would  know 
by  what  authority  (I  mean  lawful;  there  are  many  unlawful  authorities  in  the 
world,  thieves  and  robbers  by  the  highways;  but  I  would  know  by  what  autho- 
rity) I  was  brought  from  thence,  and  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  I  know 
not  what.     And  when  I  know  by  what  lawful  authority,  I  shall  answer. 

"  Remember,  I  am  your  king,  your  lauful  king,  and  what  sins  you  bring  upon 
your  heads,  and  the  judgment  of  God  upon  this  land  :  think  well  upon  it,  J  say 
think  well  upon  it,  before  you  go  further  from  one  sin  to  a  greater.  Therefore  let 
me  know  by  what  lawful  authority  I  am  seated  here,  and  I  shall  not  be  unwilling 
to  answer.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  not  betray  my  trust :  I  have  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  me  by  God,  by  old  and  lawful  descent ;  I  will  not  betray  it,  to  answer 
to  a  new  unlawful  authority.  Therefore  resolve  me  that,  and  you  shall  hear 
more  of  me. 

"  Bradshaw. — If  you  had  been  pleased  to  have  observed  what  was  hinted  to 
you  by  the  Court  at  your  first  coming  hither,  you  would  have  known  by  what 
authority;  which  authority  requires  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England, 
of  which  you  are  elected  king,  to  answer. 

"  King. — No,  sir  :   I  deny  that. 

"  Bradshaw. — If  you  acknowledge  not  the  authority  of  the  Court,  they  must 
proceed. 

"  King. — I  do  tell  them  so;  England  was  never  an  elective  kingdom,  but  an 
hereditary  kingdom  for  near  these  thousand  years :  therefore  let  me  know  by 
what  authority  I  am  called  hither.  I  do  stand  more  for  the  liberty  of  my  people 
than  any  here  that  come  to  be  my  pretended  judges  :  and  therefore  let  me  know 
by  what  lawful  authority  I  am  seated  here,  and  I  will  answer  it ;  otherwise  1  will 
not  answer  it. 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  how  really  you  have  managed  your  trust  is  known  :  your 
way  of  answer  is  tvi  interrogate  the  Court,  which  beseems  not  you  in  this  condi- 
tion.    You  have  been  told  of  it  twice  or  thrice. 

"  King, — Here  is  a  gentleman,  lieutenant-colonel  Cobbett ;  ask  him  if  he  did 
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and  well-complexioned  ;  his  body  strong,  health v,  and  jusUy 
proportioned;  and,  being  of  a  middle  stature,  he  was  capable 

not  bring  me  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  force.  I  do  not  come  here  as  submitting 
to  the  Court.  I  will  stand  as  much  for  the  privilege  of  the  house  of  Commons 
rightly  understood,  as  any  man  here  whatsoever  :  I  see  no  house  of  Lords  here' 
that  may  constitute  a  parliament ;  and  the  king,  too,  should  have  been  Is  this 
the  bringing  of  the  king  to  his  parliament .'  Is  this  the  bringing  an  end  to  the 
treaty  in  the  public  faith  of  the  world  .'  Let  me  see  a  legal  authority,  warranted 
by  the  word  of  God,  the  Scriptures,  or  warranted  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  I  will  answer. 

"  BracMaw.— Sir,  you  have  propounded  a  question,  and  have  been  answered 
Seeing  you  will  not  answer,  the  Court  will  consider  how  to  proceed.  In  the  mean ' 
time,  those  that  brought  you  hither  are  to  take  the  charge  of  you  back  ac^ain. 
The  Court  desires  to  know  whether  this  be  all  the  answer  you  will  -ive  or  no 

"  Kinff.— Sir  I  desire  that  you  would  give  me  and  all  the  world  satisfaction  in 
this.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  you  are  about.  I  am  sworn  to 
keep  the  peace,  by  that  duty  I  owe  to  God  and  my  country ;  and  I  will  do  it  to 
the  last  breath  of  my  body.  And,  therefore,  you  shall  do  well  to  satisfy,  first 
God,  and  then  the  country,  by  what  authority  you  do  it.  If  you  do  it  by  an 
usurped  authority,  you  cannot  answer  it:  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  will  call 
you,  and  all  that  give  you  power,  to  account.  Satisfy  me  in  that,  and  I  will 
answer;  otherwise  I  betray  my  trust,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people:  and  there- 
fore  think  of  that  and  then  I  shall  be  willing.  For  I  do  avow  that  it  is  as  great 
a  sin  to  withstand  lawful  authority,  as  it  is  to  submit  to  a  tyrannical,  or  any  other- 
wise  unlawful  authority.  And  therefore  satisfy  God  and  me,  and  all  the  world  iu 
that,  and  you  shall  receive  my  answer.      I  am  not  afraid  of  the  bill 

"  BracMaw— The  Court  expects  you  should  give  them  a  final'answer.  Their 
purpose  IS  to  adjourn  till  Monday  next :  if  you  do  not  satisfy  yourself,  though  we 
do  tell  you  our  authority,  we  are  satisfied  with  our  authority,  and  it  is  upon  God's 
authority  and  the  kingdom's;  and  that  peace  you  speak  of  wiU  be  kept  in  the 
Uoing  ot  justice,  and  that's  our  present  work. 

"  A'/«y.— For  answer  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  shewn  no  lawful  authority  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man.  •' 

"  Bradshaw. —ThaVs  in  your  apprehension ;  we  are  satisfied  that  are  your 
judges.  ■' 

"  ^»'.9-— It  is  not  my  apprehension,  nor  yours  neither,  that  ought  to  decide  it. 

Braihkaw.— The  Court  hath  heard  you,  and  you  are  to  be  disposed  of  as 

they  have  commanded.  i  => 

"  So  commanding  the  guard  to  take  him  away,  his  majesty  only  replied.  Well 
Mr.  And  at  his  going  down,  pointing  with  his  staff  toward  the  axe,  he  said,  '  I  do 
not  fear  that.  ^  As  he  went  down  the  stairs,  the  people  in  the  hall  cried  out,  '  God 
save  the  king!  notwithstanding  some  were  there  set  by  the  faction  to  lead  the 
clamour  for  justice. 

"  O  yes,  being  called,  they  adjourn." 

Second  Day.— Monday,  22d  January. 

"  Cooke.— Mj  lord  my  humble  motion  to  this  high  Court  is,  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  directed  to  make  a  positive  answer,  either  by  way  of  confession  or  nega- 
tion :  which  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do,  that  the  matter  of  charge  may  be  taken  pro 
conjesso,  and  the  Court  may  proceed  according  to  justice." 

"  Brads/taw.— Sir  ....  you  heard  a  charge  read  against  you,  containing  a 
cuarge  ot  high  treason  and  other  high  crimes  against  this  realm  of  England  :  .  .  . 
you  were  then  pleased  to  make  some  scruples  concerning  the  authority  of  this 
Court  •  •  •  .  [you  were]  answered  tliat  it  was  by  authority  of  the  Commons  of 
K,ngland  ....  they  are  fully  satisfied  with  their  own  authority,  and  they  hold 
It  fit  you  should  stand  satisfied  with  it  too  ;  and  they  do  require  it,  that  you  do 
give  a  positive  and  particular  answer  to  this  charge  that  is  exhibited  against  you. 
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of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigue.     He  excelled  in  horseman- 
ship and  other  exercises  ;  and  he  possessed  all  the  exierior, 


They  do  expect  you  should  either  confess,  or  deny  it :  if  you  deny,  it  is  offered, 
in  the  behalf  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  made  good  against  you.  Their  authority 
they  do  avow  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  whole  kingdom  are  to  rest  satisfied  in, 
and  you  are  to  rest  satisfied  with  it ;  and  therefore  you  are  to  lose  no  more  time, 
but  to  give  a  positive  answer  thereunto." 

"  King. — When  I  was  here  last,  it  is  very  true,  I  made  that  question  ,  and  if 
it  were  only  my  own  particular  case,  I  would  have  satisfied  myself  with  the  pro- 
testation I  made  the  last  time  I  was  here,  against  the  legality  of  this  Court,  and 
ihat  &  king  cannot  be  tried  by  any  superior  jurisdiction  on  earth.  But  it  is  not 
my  case  alone,  it  is  the  fi'eedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  England ;  and 
do  you  pretend  what  you  will,  I  stand  more  for  their  liberties.  For  if  power 
without  law  may  make  laws,  may  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  I 
do  not  know  what  subject  he  is  in  England  that  can  be  sure  of  his  life,  or  any 
thing  that  he  calls  his  own.  Therefore,  when  that  I  came  here,  I  did  expect  par- 
ticular reasons,  to  know  by  what  law,  what  authority,  you  did  proceed  against  me 
here  :  and  therefore  I  am  a  little  to  seek  what  to  say  to  you  in  this  particular, 
because  the  affirmative  is  to  be  proved,  the  negative  often  is  very  hard  to  do.  But 
since  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  do  it,  I  shall  tell  you  my  reasons  as  short  as  I  can. 
"  My  reasons  why  in  conscience,  and  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  first,  and  my  people 
next,  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  I  conceive  1  cannot 
answer  this  till  I  be  satisfied  of  the  legality  of  it. 

"  All  proceedings  against  any  man  whatsoever 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  I  must  interrupt  you  .  .  .  .  you  are  to  submit  unto  it  [the 
Court]  ;  you  are  to  give  a  punctual  and  direct  answer,  whether  you  will  answer 
your  charge  or  no,  and  what  your  answer  is." 

"  King. — Sir,  by  your  favour,  I  do  not  know  the  forms  of  law  :  I  do  know  law 
and  reason,  though  I  am  no  lawyer  professed,  but  I  know  as  much  law  as  any 
gentleman  in  En  land;  and  therefore,  under  favour,  I  do  plead  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England  more  than  you  do  :  and  therefore  if  I  should  impose  a 
belief  upon  any  man  without  reasons  given  for  it,  it  were  unreasonable  :  but  I 
must  tell  you,  that  that  reason  that  I  have  as  thus  informed,  I  cannot  yield  unto  it. 
"  Bradnfiatv. — Sir,  I  must  interrupt  you ;  you  may  not  be  permitted.  You 
speak  of  law  and  reason ;  it  is  fit  there  should  be  law  and  reason,  and  there  are 
both  against  you.  Sir,  the  vote  of  the  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  par- 
liament, it  is  the  reason  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  are  these,  too,  that  have  given 
that  law  according  to  which  you  should  have  ruled  and  reigned.  Sir,  you  are  not 
to  dispute  our  authority  ;  you  are  told  it  again  by  the  Court.  Sir,  it  will  be  taken 
notice  of,  that  you  stand  in  contempt  of  the  Court,  and  your  contempt  will  be 
recorded  accordingly. 

"  King. — I  do  not  know  how  a  king  can  be  a  delinquent :  but  by  any  law  that 
ever  I  heard  of,  all  men  (delinquents,  or  what  you  will)  let  me  tell  you,  they  may 
put  in  demurrers  against  any  proceeding  as  legal  ;  and  I  do  demand  that,  and 
demand  to  be  heard  with  my  reasons :  if  you  deny  that,  you  deny  reason. 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  have  offered  something  to  the  Court ;  I  shall  speak 
something  unto  you,  the  sense  of  the  Court.  Sir,  neither  you  nor  any  man  are 
permitted  to  dispute  that  point :  you  are  concluded,  you  may  not  demur  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court ;  if  you  do,  I  must  let  you  know  that  they  over-rule 
your  demurrer :  they  sit  here  by  the  authority  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and 
all  your  predecessors  and  you  are  responsible  to  them. 
"  King. — I  deny  that;  shew  me  one  precedent. 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  ought  not  to  interrupt  while  the  Court  is  speaking  to 
you.  This  point  is  not  to  be  debated  by  you,  neither  will  the  Court  permit  you 
to  do  it.  If  you  offer  it  by  way  of  demurrer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  they 
*'ave  considered  of  their  jurisdiction,  they  do  affirm  their  own  jurisdicf'ou. 
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as  well  as  many  of  the  essential  qualities,  which  form  an  ac- 
complished prince."     Charles's  infirmities   and  imperfections 

"  Kiny. — I  say,  sir,  by  your  favour,  that  the  Commons  of  England  was  never 
a  court  of  judicature  ;  I  would  know  how  they  came  to  be  so. 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  in  that  speech  and 
these  discourses. 

"  Then  the  clerk  of  the  Court  read, — '  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England, 
you  have  been  accused  on  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  England  of  high  treason, 
and  other  crimes  :  the  Court  have  determined  that  you  ought  to  answer  the  same. 

"  King. — I  will  answer  the  same,  so  soon  as  I  know  by  what  authority  you 
do  this. 

"  Bradshaw.— \i  this  be  all  that  you  will  say,  then,  gentlemen,  you  that 
brought  the  prisoner  hither,  take  charge  of  him  back  again. 

"  King. — I  do  require  that  I  may  give  in  my  reasons  why  I  do  not  answer, 
and  give  me  time  for  that. 

"  Bradshaw  — Sir,  'tis  not  for  prisoners  to  require. 

"  King. — Prisoners  !   Sir,  I  am  not  an  ordinary  prisoner. 

"  Bradshaw. — The  Court  have  considered  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  have 
already  affirmed  their  jui-isdiction  ;  if  you  will  not  answer,  we  will  give  order  to 
record  your  default. 

"  King. — You  never  heard  my  reasons  yet. 

"  Bradshatv. —  Sir,  your  reasons  are  not  to  be  heard  against  the  highest 
jurisdiction. 

"  King  — Shew  me  that  jurisdiction  where  reason  is  not  to  be  heard. 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  we  show  it  you  here,  the  Commons  of  England  ;  and  the 
next  time  you  are  brought,  you  will  know  more  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Court ;  and, 
it  may  be,  their  final  determination. 

"  King. — Shew  me  where  ever  the  house  of  Commons  was  a  judicature  of 
that  kind. 

"  Bradshaw. — Serjeant,  take  away  the  prisoner. 

"  King. — Well,  sir,  remember  that  the  king  is  not  suffered  to  give  in  his  rea- 
sons for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  his  subjects. 

"Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  are  not  to  have  liberty  to  use  this  language.  How 
great  a  friend  you  have  been  to  the  laws  and  Uberties  of  the  people,  let  all  England 
and  the  world  judge. 

"  King. — Sir,  under  favour,  it  was  the  liberty,  freedom,  and  laws  of  the  sub- 
jects, that  ever  I  took defended  myself  with  arms.     I  never  took  up  arms 

against  the  people,  but  for  the  laws. 

"  Bradshaw. — The  command  of  the  Court  must  be  obeyed.  No  answer  will 
be  given  to  the  charge. 

"  King. — Well,  sir. 

"  Then  Bradshaw  ordered  the  default  to  be  recorded,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
Court,  and  tiiat  no  answer  would  be  given  to  the  charge.  The  king  was  guarded 
forth  to  sir  Robert  Cotton's  house. 

11  is  majesty  not  being  suffered  to  deliver  his  reasons  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  most  unconstitutional  Court,  committed  them  to  writing  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Court,  which  he  considered  a  duty  that  he  "owed  to  God,  in  the 

preservation  of  the  true  liberty  of  my  people I  am  no  less  confident 

that  no  learned  lawyer  will  affirm  that  an  impeachment  can  lie  against  the  king, 
they  all  going  in  his  name,  and  one  of  their  maxims  is,  '  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.'  ....  I  see  nothing  you  can  shew  for  that  [the  people  of  England's 
commission]  ;  for  certainly  you  never  asked  tlie  question  of  the  tentl)  man  in  the 
kingdom  :  .  .  .  .  nor  can  you  pretend  any  colour  for  this  your  pretended  com- 
mission,  without  the  consent  at  least  of  the  major  part  of  every  man  in  England. 
....  Thus  you  see  that  I  speak  not  for  my  own  right  alone,  as  I  am  your  king, 

but  also  for  the  true  liberty  of  all  my  subjects Nor  in  this  must  or  do   I 

forget  the  privileges  of  both  hou  -ca  of  pni-limncnt,  which  this   day's  ^>rocecdingi 
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did  not  amount  to  vices  :  but  he  placed  too  great  dependence 
on  the  judgment  of  others,  and   showed  too  great  facility 

do  not  only  violate,  but  likewise  occasion  the  greatest  breach  of  their  public  faith 
that  (I  believe)  ever  was  heard  of.  ....  I  was  suddenly  surprised  and  hurried 
from  thence  as  a  prisoner,  upon  which  account  I  am,  agninst  my  will,  brought 
hither ;  where,  since  I  am  come,  I  cannot  but  to  my  power  defend  the  ancient 
laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  together  with  my  own  just  riglit.  Then,  for 
any  tiling  I  can  see,  the  higher  house  is  totally  excluded.  And  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  too  well  known  that  the  major  part  of  them  are  detained  or  de- 
terred from  sitting;  so  as,  if  I  had  no  other,  this  were  sufficient  for  me  to  pro- 
test against  the  lawfulness  of  your  pretended  Court.  Besides  all  this,  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  is  not  the  least  in  my  thoughts :  and  what  hope  of  settlement  is 
there,  so  long  as  the  power  reigns  without  rule  or  law,  changing  the  whole  frame 
of  that  government  under  which  the  kingdom  hath  flourished  for  many  hundred 
years?  ....  This  I  intended  to  speak  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  Monday  22d  of 
January,  but  against  reason  was  hindered  to  shew  my  reasons." 

On  Tuesday,  23d  January,  his  majesty  was  brought  into  the  Hall,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  bar,  with  his  hat  on.  Cook  then  read  an  invective  against  the  king, 
and  prayed,  that  as  he  had  not  acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  Court,  nor  ad- 
mitted the  charges,  that  he  be  held  as  confessed,  and  judgment  be  pronounced 
against  him  accordingly.  Bradshaw  proceeded  in  the  same  strain,  and  concluded 
vTith,  "  Sir,  in  plain  terms  (for  justice  knows  no  respect  of  persons),  you  are  to 
give  your  positive  and  final  answer,  in  plain  English,  whether  you  be  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  these  treasons  laid  to  your  charge." 

The  king  (;ifter  a  little  pause)  said,  "  When  I  was  here  yesterday,  I  did  desire 
to  speak  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  :  I  was  interrupted  :  I  desire 
to  know  yet  whether  I  may  speak  freely  or  not." 

"  Bradshaw. — When  you  have  once  answered,  you  shall  be  heard  at  large  ; 
make  the  best  defence  you  can.  But,  sir,  I  must  let  you  know  from  the  Court, 
as  their  commands,  that  you  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  issue  out  into  any  other 
discourses,  till  such  time  as  you  have  given  a  positive  answer  concerning  the  matter 
that  is  charged  upon  you." 

"  King. —  For  the  charge,  I  value  it  not  a  rush.  It  is  the  liberty  of  the  people 
of  England  that  I  stand  for.  For  me  to  acknowledge  a  new  court  that  I  never 
heard  of  before,  I  that  am  your  king,  that  should  be  an  example  to  all  the  people 
of  England  for  to  uphold  justice,  to  maintain  the  old  laws  ;  indeed  1  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  You  spoke  very  well  the  first  day  that  I  came  here,  on  Saturday, 
of  the  obligations  that  I  had  laid  upon  me  by  God  to  the  maintena^.ce  of  the 
liberties  of  ray  people  :  the  same  obligation  you  spake  of  I  do  acknowledge  to 
God,  that  I  owe  to  him  and  to  my  people  to  defend,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  therefore,  until  that  I  may  know  that  this  is  not 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  by  your  favour,  I  can  put  in  no 
particular  answer.     If  you  will  give  me  time,  I  will   shew  you  my  reasons  why  I 

cannot  do  it,  and  this 

Here  being  interrupted,  he  said, 
"  By  your  favour,  you  ought  not  to  interrupt  me. 

"  How  I  came  here,  I  know  not ;  there's;  no  law  for  it,  to  make  your  king  your 
prisoner.  I  was  in  a  treaty  upon  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom,  that  was  the 
known two  houses  of  parliament,  that  was  the  representative  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  when  that  I  had  almost  made  an  end  of  the  treaty,  then  I  was  hurried 

away  and  brought  hitlier  :  and  therefore 

"  Bradn/iaic. — Sir,  you  must  know  the  pleasure  of  the  Court. 
"  Kitiff. — By  your  favour,  sir.  ,  n  •  j. 

"  iVc.'/s/fai/).— Nay,  sir,  by  your  favour,  you  may  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into 
these  discnurses  :  you  appear  as  a  delinquent ;  you  have  not  acknowledged  the 
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in  adopting  the  opinions  or  the  advice  of  men  inferior  to  him- 
self in  judgment,  and  more  particularly  in  honesty  of  pur- 
authority  of  the  Court.  The  Court  craves  it  not  of  you ;  but  once  more  they 
command  you  to  give  your  positive  answer.     Clerk,  do  your  duty. 

"  King. — Duty,  sir!" 

The  clerk  reads  : — "  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  you  are  accused,  in  tha 
behalf  of  the  Commons  of  England,  of  divers  high  crimes  and  treasons,  which 
charge  hath  been  read  unto  you  :  the  Court  now  requires  you  to  give  your  posi- 
tive and  final  answer  by  way  of  confession  or  denial  of  the  charge. 

"  King. — Sir,  I  say  again  to  you,  so  that  I  might  give  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  England  of  the  clearness  of  my  proceeding,  not  by  way  of  answer,  not  ia  this 
way,  but  to  satisfy  them  that  I  have  done  nothing  against  that  trust  that  hath 
been  com;nitted  to  me,  I  would  do  it ;  but  to  acknowledge  a  new  court  agaiust 
their  privileges,  to  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  me. 

"  Bradshaiu. — Sir,  this  is  the  third  time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned 
this  Coui't,  and  put  an  affront  upon  it.  How  far  you  have  preserved  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  your  actions  have  spoke  it ;  but  truly,  sir,  men's  intentions 
ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions  :  you  have  written  your  meaning  in  bloody 
characters  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  But,  sir,  you  understand  the  pleasure 
of  the  Court.  Clerk,  record  the  default.  And,  gentlemen,  you  that  took  charg*- 
of  the  prisoner,  take  him  b.'ck  again. 

"  King. — I  will  only  say  this  one  word  more  to  you  ;  if  it  were  only  my  owr. 
particular,  I  would  not  say  any  more,  nor  interrupt  you. 

"  Bradnhaw. — Sir,  you  have  heard  the  pleasure  of  the  Court,  and  you  are  (not- 
withstanding you  will  not  understand  it)  to  find  that  you  are  before  a  court  of  justice. 

"  Then  the  king  went  forth  with  the  guard." 

Saturday,  January  27. 

Some  days  were  spent  in  the  formality  of  examining  witnesses  ;  and  when  the 
king  was  brought  in,  he  repeatedly  requested  leave  to  speak,  but  was  sternly  refused. 
Bradshaw  said  the  (^ourt  had  considered  the  charge  and  the  king's  contumacy  ; 
"  and  uj)on  the  whole  matter,  they  are  resolved  and  are  agreed  upon  a  nentence 
to  be  pronounced  againt  this  prisoner."  And  "  the  Court  hath  resolved  thftt 
they  will  hear  him  before  the  sentence  be  read  and  pronounced."  ....  "Yet, 
sir,  ....  if  that  which  you  have  to  say  be  to  offer  any  debate  concerning  the  ju- 
risdiction, you  are  not  to  be  heard  in  it." 

"  King. —  Since  I  see  that  you  will  not  hear  any  thing  of  debate  concerning 
that  which  I  confess  1  thought  most  material  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  I  shall  waive  it.  I  shall  spe^.k  nothing  to  it.  But 
only  1  must  tell  you,  that  this  many  a  day  all  things  have  been  taken  away  from 
me,  but  that  I  call  dearer  to  ine  than  my  life,  which  is,  my  conscience  and  my 
honour:  and  if  I  had  a  respect  to  my  life  more  than  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  certainly  I  should  have  made  a  particular  defence 
for  myself:  for  by  that  at  leastwise  I  might  have  delayed  an  ugly  sentence,  which 
I  believe  will  pass  upon  me.  Tlierefore  certainly,  sir,  as  a  man  that  hath  some 
understanding,  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  that  my  true  zeal  to  my  country 
had  not  overborne  the  care  that  I  have  for  my  own  preservation,  I  should  have 
gone  another  way  to  work  than  that  I  have  done.  Now,  sir,  I  conceive  that  a 
hasty  sentence  once  passed  may  sooner  be  repented  of  than  recalled  ;  and  truly 
the  self-same  desire  that  I  have  for  the  peace  of  tl>e  kin-dom  and  the  libeity  of 
tlie  subject,  more  than  my  own  j)articular  ends,  makes  me  now  at  last  dtsire,  that 
I  liaving  something  to  say  that  concerns  both,  I  desire,  before  sentence  be  given, 
that  1  may  be  heard  in    the  painted  chamber  before  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
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pose.  He  was  tenacious  of  friendships,  but  never  seems  to  liave 
acquired  a  real  friend ;  for  they  ahnost  all  betrayed  him,  and  his 

This  delay  cannot  be  prejudicial  unto  you,  whatsoever  I  say.  If  that  I  say  no 
reason,  those  that  hear  me  must  be  judges ;  I  cannot  be  judge  of  that  that  I  ** 
have.  If  it  be  reason,  and  really  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  I  am  sure  on  it,  it  is  very  well  worth  the  hearing.  Therefore  I 
do  conjure  you,  as  you  love  that  that  you  do  pretend  (I  lioj)e  it  is  real),  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  you  will  grant  nie  this  hearing 
before  any  sentence  be  passed.  I  only  desire  this,  that  you  will  take  this  into 
your  consideration:  it  may  be  you  have  not  heard  of  it  beforehand.  If  you  will, 
I  will  retire,  and  you  may  think  of  it  :  but  if  I  cannot  get  this  liberty,  I  do  pro- 
test that  these  fair  shews  of  liberty  and  peace  are  pure  shews,  and  that  you  will 
not  hear  your  king. 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  have  now  spoken. 

"  King. — Yes,  sir. 

"  BraiUhaic. — And  this  that  you  have  said  is  a  farther  declining  of  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Court,  which  was  the  thing  wherein  you  were  limited  before. 

"  King. — Pray  excuse  me,  sir,  for  my  interruption,  because  you  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  a  declining  of  it ;  you  do  judge  me  before  you  hear  me  speak.  I  say  it 
will  not,  I  do  not  decline  it ;  though  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  yet,  sir,  in  this,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  would  do  it,  though  I  did  not 
acknowledge  it ;  in  this,  I  do  protest,  it  is  not  the  declining  of  it,  since,  I  say,  if 
that  I  do  say  any  thing  but  that  that  is  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  then  the  shame  is  mine.  Now  I  desire  that  you  will  take 
this  into  your  consideration  ;  if  you  will,  I  will  withdraw. 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  this  is  not  altogether  new  that  you  have  moved  unto  us,  not 
altogether  new  unto  us,  though  the  first  time  in  person  you  have  offered  it  to  the 
Court.     Sir,  you  say  you  do  not  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court .' 

"  King. — Not  in  this  that  1  have  said." 

Here  the  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  and 
threaten  Colonel  John  Downes,  one  of  the  judges,  for  having  insisted  on  the  Court 
hearing  the  king  speak  :  having  silenced  him,  the  Court  returned,  and  Bradshaw 
said,  that  notwithstanding  what  the  king  had  offered,  that  they  were  resolved  to 
proceed  to  sentence  and  to  judgment.  * 

"  King. —  Sir,  1  know  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  dispute  ;  I  am  no  sceptick  for  to 
deny  the  power  that  you  have ;  I  know  that  you  have  power  enough.  Sir,  I 
must  confess  I  think  it  would  have  been  for  the  kingdom's  peace,  if  you  would 
have  taken  the  pains  to  have  shewn  the  lav-fnlnens  of  your  power.  For  this  delay 
that  I  have  desired,  I  confess  it  is  a  delay,  but  it  is  a  delay  very  important  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  it  is  not  my  person  that  I  look  at  alone,  it  is  the  king- 
dom's welfare,  and  the  kingdom's  peace.  It  is  an  old  sentence,  '  that  we  should 
think  on  long,  before  we  resolve  of  great  matters  suddenly.'  Therefore,  sir,  I  do 
say  again,  that  I  do  put  at  your  doors  all  the  inconveniency  of  a  hasty  sentence. 
I  confess  I  have  been  here  now,  I  think,  this  week ;  this  day  eight  days  was  the 
day  I  came  here  first ;  but  a  little  delay  of  a  day  or  two  further  may  give  peace, 
whereas  a  hasty  judgment  may  bring  on  that  trouble  and  perpetual  inconveniency, 
that  the  child  that  is  unborn  may  repent  it.  And  therefore  agedn,  out  of  the 
duty  I  owe  to  God  and  to  my  country,  I  do  desire  that  I  may  be  heard  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  or  any  other  chamber  that  you  will 
appoint  me. 

"  Bradshaw. — You  have  been  akeady  answered  to  what  you  have  even  now 
moved,  being  the  same  you  have  moved  before,  since  the  resolution  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  in  it ;  and  the  Court  now  requires  to  know  whether  you  have 
any  more  to  iay  for  yourself  than  you  have  said,  before  they  proceed  to  sentence. 

"  King. — I  say  this,  sir,  that  if  you  hear  me,  if  you  will  give  me  but  this 
delay,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  give  some  satisfaction  to  you  all  here,  and  to  my 
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eyes  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  shut  to  their  perfidy.  He  un- 
fortunately acted  on  the  maxim  of  rewarding  his  enemies  and 

people  after  that ;  and  therefore  I  do  require  you,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  that  you  will  consider  it  once  again. 

"  Brads/taw. — Sir,  I  have  received  direction  from  the  Court. 

"  Kinff. — Well,  sir. 

"  Brachbaw. — If  this  must  be  reinforced,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature,  your 
answer  must  be  the  same  ;  and  they  will  proceed  to  sentence,  if  you  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

"  King. — I  have  nothing  more  to  say;  but  I  shall  desire  that  this  may  be 
entered  what  I  have  said. 

"  Brads/taw. — The  Court  then,  Sir,  have  something  to  say  to  you,  which, 
although  I  know  it  will  be  very  unacceptable,  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  are  willing 
and  are  resolved  to  discharge  their  duty. 

"  Then  Bradshaw  went  on  in  a  long  harangue,  endeavouring  to  justify  their 
proceedings,  misapjilying  law  and  history,  and  raking  up  and  wresting  whatsoever 
he  thought  fit  for  his  purpose,  alleging  the  example  of  former  treasons  and  rebel- 
lions, both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  authentic  proofs;  and  concluding,  tha"-.  the 
king  was  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  commonwealth  of 
England. 

"  His  majesty  having,  with  his  wonted  patience,  heard  all  these  reproaches, 
answered : — 

"  I  would  desire  only  one  word  before  you  give  sentence,  and  that  is,  that  you 
would  hear  me  concerning  those  great  imputations  that  you  have  laid  to  my 
charge. 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  must  now  give  me  leave  to  go  on,  for  I  am  not  far  from 
your  sentence,  and  your  time  is  now  jiast. 

"  King. — But  I  shall  desire  you  will  hear  me  a  few  words  to  you  ;  for,  truly, 
whatever  sentence  you  will  put  upon  me,  in  respect  to  those  heavy  imputations 
that  I  see  by  your  speech  you  have  put  upon  me.     Sir,  it  is  very  true  that 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  I  must  put  you  in  mind;  truly,  sir,  I  would  not  willingly, 
at  this  time  especially,  interrupt  you  in  any  thing  you  have  to  say  that  is  proper 
for  us  to  admit  of ;  but,  sir,  you  have  not  owned  us  as  a  Court,  and  you  look  upon 
us  as  a  sort  of  people  met  together,  and  we  know  what  language  we  receive  from 
your  party. 

"  King. — I  know  nothing  of  that. 

"  Bradnhaw. — You  disavow  us  as  a  Court,  and  therefore  for  you  to  address 
yourself  to  us,  and  not  to  acknowledge  us  as  a  Court  to  judge  of  what  you  say,  it 
is  not  to  be  permitted.  And  the  truth  is,  all  along,  from  the  first  time  you  were 
pleased  to  disavow  and  disown  us,  the  Court  needed  not  to  have  heard  you  one 
word  ;  for  unless  they  be  acknowledged  a  Court,  and  engaged,  it  is  not  proper  for 
you  to  speak.  Sir,  we  have  given  you  too  much  liberty  already,  and  admitted  of 
too  much  delay,  and  we  may  not  admit  of  any  farther.  Were  it  proper  for  us  to 
do  so,  we  should  hear  you  freely,  and  we  should  not  have  declined  to  have  heard 
you  at  large,  what  you  could  have  said  or  proved  on  your  behalf, whether  for  totally 
excusing,  or  for  in  part  excusing,  those  great  and  heinous  charges  that  in  whole 
or  in  part  are  laid  upon  you.  But,  sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer ;  your  sins 
are  of  so  large  a  dimension,  that  if  you  do  but  seriously  think  of  them  they  will 
drive  you  to  a  sad  consideration,  and  they  may  improve  in  you  a  sad  and  serious 
repentance.  And  that  the  Court  doth  heartily  wish,  that  you  may  be  so  penitent 
for  what  you  have  done  amiss,  that  God  may  have  mercy  at  leastwise  on  your  better 
part.  Truly,  sir,  for  the  other,  it  is  our  parts  and  duties  to  do  that  that  the  law 
prescribes.  We  arc  not  herej«*  f/are,  but  jus  dicere:  we  cannot  be  unmindful 
of  what  the  Scripture  tells  us,  '  For  to  acquit  the  guilty  is  of  equal  abomination 
as  to  condemn  the  innocent ;'  we  may  not  acquit  the  guilty.  What  sentence  the 
law  affirms  to  a  traitor,  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy  to  the  country, 
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of  neglecting  his  friends ;  the  former  accepted  the  reward  and 
returned  the  bhickcsi  ingratitude,  whilst,  with  some  exceptions, 

that  sentence  you  are  now  to  hear  read  unto  you,  and  that  is  the  ecntsnce  of  tlie 
Court. 

*'  Make  an  0  yes,  and  command  silence  while  the  sentence  is  read." 

Wliich  done,  their  clerk,  Broughton,  read  the  sentence,  drawn  up  in  parch- 
ment : — 

•■'  Whereas  the  Commons  of  England  in  parliament  had  appointed  them  an 
high  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  before 
whom  he  had  been  three  times  convented,  and  at  the  first  time  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  was  read  in  the  behalf  of  the  king- 
dom of  England. 

[Here  the  charge  was  repeated.] 

"  Which  charge  being  read  pnto  him  as  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart, 
was  required  to  give  liis  answer  ;  but  he  refused  so  to  do  :  [expressing  the  several 
passages  of  his  refusing  in  the  former  proceedings.]  For  all  which  treasons  and 
crimes  this  Court  doth  adjudge,  that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  bis 
head  from  his  body. 

"  Which  being  read,  BradsJiaw  diAdieA, — This  sentence  now  read  and  published, 
it  is  the  act,  sentence,  judgment  and  resolution  of  the  whole  Court. 

"  To  which  they  all  expressed  their  assent  by  standing  up,  as  was  before  agreed 
and  ordered. 

'•  His  majesty  then  said — 

"  Will  you  hear  me  a  word,  sir  ? 

"  Bradshaw. — Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  the  sentence. 

"  King. — No,  sir  ? 

"  Bradshaw. — No,  sir;  by  your  favour,  sir. 

"  Guard,  withdraw  your  prisoner. 

"  King. — I  may  speak  after  sentence,  by  your  favour,  sir,  I  may  speak  after 

sentence,  ever — By  your  favour,  hold,  the  sentence,  sir, 1  say,  sir,  I  do 

I  am  not  suffered  to  speak;  expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have." 

As  his  majesty  was  conducted  out  of  the  Hall,  the  soldiers  insulted  him,  puffed 
their  tobacco  smoke  in  his  face,  and  threw  bits  of  their  pipes  in  his  way,  that  he 
might  stumble  ;  and  one,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  spit  in  his  face  ;  but  the 
king  took  no  other  notice  of  this  indignity  than  to  wipe  it  off  with  his  handker- 
chief. Through  aU  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected,  his  temper  w^as  un- 
ruffled, and  he  did  nothing  unbecoming  his  former  majesty  and  magnanimity. 
After  much  entreaty  and  some  delay,  an  order  w£is  given  to  admit  his  children,  and 
bishop  Juxon,  to  assist  him  in  his  private  devotions. 

When  his  family  were  admitted,  he  first  gave  his  blessing  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
and  said  he  was  glad  she  was  come.  He  bade  her  not  to  grieve  nor  torment  herself 
for  him,  for  that  his  death  would  be  glorious,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  the  laws  and 
the  liberties  of  this  land,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tiiie  protestant  religion. 
He  directed  her  to  read  bishop  Andrew's  Sermons,  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
and  Laud's  book  against  Fisher,  which,  he  said,  would  ground  her  against  popery. 
He  told  her  that  he  had  forgiven  all  his  ennmies,  and  hoped  God  would  forgive 
them  also  ;  and  he  bid  her  tell  her  mother  that  his  thoughts  had  never  strayed 
from  her,  but  that  his  love  should  be  the  same  to  the  last.  In  conclusion,  he 
bade  her  tell  her  brother  James  that  it  was  his  father's  last  desire  that  he  should 
no  more  look  upon  Charles  as  his  eldest  brother  only,  but  be  obedient  unto  him 
as  his  sovereign  ;  and  that  they  should  love  one  another,  and  forgive  their  father's 
enemies.  Then  taking  the  duke  of  Gloucester  upon  his  knee,  he  said,  "  Sweet 
heart,  now  they  will  cut  off  thy  father's  head,  mark,  child,  what  I  say ;  they 
will  cut  off  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  ;  but  mark  what  I  say,  you 
must  not  be  a  king  so  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and  James  do  live ;  and 
therefore  he  commanded  him,  upon  his  blessing,  never  to  accept  of  the  crown un- 
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the  latter  became  disgusted,  indifferent,  and  negligent  in  their 
duties.  Concession  was  his  ruin  in  both  kingdoms.  He  con- 
less  it  rebounded  lawfully  upon  him,  but  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  He  would  provide 
for  him."  At  which  words,  the  child  sighing,  said,  "  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces 
first ;"  ana  these  words  falling  unexpectedly  from  one  so  yo'ong,  gave  the  king 
great  satisfaction. 

Balfour  states,  that  on  the  29th  of  January  the  king  observed  his  own  picture 
drawn  on  the  glass  of  one  of  the  windows,  on  which  he  gazed  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  "  ruffian,  the  captain  of  that  blasphemous  and  traitorous  guard  his 
keeper,"  rudely  reminded  him  that  his  meditations  ought  to  be  on  something 
else.  Bishop  Juxon  begged  his  majesty  "  not  to  notice  the  scurvy  behaviour  of 
so  base  a  varlet."  He  concluded  that  the  royal  meditation  was  not  without  some 
object,  and  begged  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  shew  it  to  him.  "  You  see," 
said  the  king,  "  that  here  is  above  my  head  a  crown,  but  it  should  have  a  cross  ,-" 
when  he  uttered  some  pious  reflections  oa  the  vanities  of  earthly  crowns  and 
kingdoms  ;  but  he  continued,  "  I  have  forgotten  one  thing,  which  is  now  come 
in  my  mind ;  you  see  here  my  figure,  designed  Carolus  rex,  and  fitting  my  pre- 
sent estate  and  assured  hope  of  my  future  felicity  ;  this  anagram  of  my  name  is 
presently  come  in  thought  of  these  two  words  Carolus  rex — '  Cras  ero  lux  .•' 
which  I  hope,  in  mercy  of  my  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  before  the  morrow 
at  this  time,  shall  be  assuredly  verified  on  vue,  a  miserable  sinner." 

On  Tuesday,  the  fatal  30th  of  January,  five  of  the  sectarian  ministers  were 
ordered  to  attend  his  majesty,  but  he  peremptorily  refused  their  assistance. 
Bishop  Juxon,  with  some  difficulty,  was  allowed  to  attend  his  dying  sovereign, 
who  read  divine  service  and  administered  the  Eucharist ;  and  about  ten  o'clock 
the  king  was  conducted  on  foot  to  Whitehall.  There  was  an  unexpected  delay  of 
more  than  two  hours ,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  interces- 
sion of  ambassadors  from  the  Hague  for  his  life  ;  but  Cromwell  had  proceeded  too 
far  in  this  bloody  tragedy  to  stop  short  just  at  this  stage  of  it.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  king  refused  to  dine,  but  ate  a  piece  of  bread  and  drank  a  glass  of  claret,  and 
spent  the  time  in  private  devotion.  At  one  o'clock  he  was  brought  through  the 
banquetting  house  to  the  scaffold,  to  which  a  passage  had  been  made  through  a 
window.  The  street  was  fiUed  with  troops,  to  keep  off  the  people  and  prevent  his 
speaking  to  them  ;  he  therefore  omitted  much  that  he  had  premeditated  to  say, 
and  he  addressed  himself  to  colonel  Tomlinson,  Upon  being  reminded  by  Dr. 
Juxon,  he  added,  "  In  troth,  sirs,  my  conscience  in  religion,  I  think,  is  very  well 
known  to  all  the  world,  and  therefore  I  declare  before  you  all,  that  I  die  a  chris- 
tian according  to  the  profession  of  the  church  of  England,  as  I  found  it  left  me 
by  my  father;  and  this  honest  man  [pointing  to  Dr.  Juxon],  I  think,  will  wit- 
ness it." 

His  body  and  the  head  were  put  into  a  coffin.  Many  dipped  their  handker- 
chiefs in  his  blood,  some  as  trophies  of  their  villainy,  and  others  as  the  relic  of  a 
martyr.  The  ruling  powers  maUciously  directed  the  surgeons  to  search  for  such 
internal  symptoms  as  might  disgrace  either  himself  or  his  posterity  ;  but  were  dis- 
appointed by  an  honest  intruder,  who  gave  a  faithful  account  of  his  sound  and 
healthy  condition.  On  Wednesday,  the  7th  February,  the  royal  corpse  was  de- 
livered to  four  of  his  servants,  who  removed  it  to  Windsor  that  night.  Next  day 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  marquis  of  Hertford,  earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsay, 
and  the  bishop  of  London,  arrived  with  two  votes  of  the  Commons,  which  com- 
mitted the  funeral  to  the  care  of  the  duke,  provided  the  expenses  did  not  exceed 
jtaOO.  Colonel  Whichcot  refused  their  request  that  the  interment  might  be  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Common  Prayer.  The 
governor  had  ordered  an  ordinary  grave  to  be  dug  in  the  body  of  Windsor  church, 
which  the  lords  rejected  with  disdain.  One  of  the  old  knights  of  Windsor  secretly 
shewed  them  a  vault  in  the  middle  of  the  (juire,  which  they  pretended  to  discover 
by  tlie  accidental  knocking  of  their  walking  sticks.  They  caused  this  vault  to  be 
opened,  and,  ou  entering,  they  found  one  large  coffin  and  a  smaller  one,  which 
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ceded  perpetuity  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  i)laced  tlic  whole 
power  of  the  crown  of  England  in  their  hands ;  and  he  conceded 
to  the  Scottish  estates  the  power  of  appointing  to  all  places  of 
power  and  trust,  both  civil  and  military,  which  in  ellect  placed 
the  sword  in  their  hands.  He  conceded  to  the  ])rcsbyterian 
faction  the  establishment  of  their  discipline,  of  which  he  after- 
wards deeply  repented,  and  attributed  all  his  after  misfortunes, 
as  a  just  retribution  lor  wickedly  preferring  human  politics  to 
'*  the  dictates  of  a  right  informed  judgment."  In  short,  he 
yielded  every  thing  to  them  which  they  had  a  mind  to  demand, 
and  consigned  the  government  entirely  to  the  leaders  of  their  fac- 
tion, till  they  even  owned  they  had  nothing  more  to  ask,  and  that 
ihey  were,  as  they  said,  "  a  contented  king  with  a  contented 
peo]>le."  But  all  his  concessions,  and  their  own  professions  of 
contentment,  did  not  prevent  their  levying  war  against  him,  to 
force  him  to  make  the  same  alterations  in  England  that  he  had 
unhappily  done  in  Scotland.  Before  his  murder,  he  began  to 
see,  when  too  late,  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  fatal  effects 
of  concession. 

Hume  says  of  him,  "  that  his  dignity  was  free  from  pride, 
his  humanity  from  weakness,  his  bravery  from  rashness,  his 
temperance  from  austerity,  his  frugality  from  avarice;  all  those 
virtues  in  him  maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and  merited 
unreserved  praise.  To  speak  the  most  harshly  of  him  we  may 
affirm,  that  many  of  his  good  qualities  were  attended  with 

has  since  been  ascertained  were  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen  Jane.  Here 
the  remains  of  Charles  were  deposited  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  9th  of  February  ;  the  lords  bore  the  pall, 
and  the  bishop  of  London  followed.  Balfour  asserts  that  no  funeral  service  was 
read  it  being  expressly  prohibited  by  the  governor  ;  and  the  account  says  the  in- 
terment took  place  "  silently,  and,  without  other  solemnity  than  of  sighs  and 
tears,  committed  to  the  earth,  the  velvet  pall  being  thrown  into  the  vault  over  the 
coffin  ;  to  which  was  fsistened  an  inscription  in  lead,  of  these  words  : — 

"  Kino  Charles.     1G48."i 

Out  of  many  epitaphs  which  were  written  on  this  sectarian  crime,  the  following, 
from  the  pen  of  the  great  Montrose,  is  the  most  brief  and  apt : — 

"   Great,  good,  and  just,  could  I  but  rate 
My  grief  to  thy  too  frigid  fate, 
I'd  weep  the  world  in  such  a  strain 
As  it  should  deluge  once  again  ; 
But  since  thy  case  much  rather  cries 
For  Briareus  hands  than  Argus  eyes, 
I'll  tune  thy  elegies  to  trumpet  sounds, 
And  write  thy  epitaph  in  blood  and  wounds." 

*  The  Account  of  King  Charles's  Trial,   &c.  affixed  to  his  works. — Eikon 
Basilike. — Balfour's  Annals  "i.  399,  400. — Guthry's  Memoirs,  25.5. 
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some  latent  frailty,  which,  tliough  seemingly  inconsiderable, 
were  able,  when  seconded  by  the  extreme  malevolence  of  his 
fortmie,  to  disappoint  tliem  of  all  their  influence.  His  bene- 
ficent disposition  was  clouded  by  a  manner  not  very  gracious. 
He  deserves  the  epithet  of  a  good  rather  than  a  great  prince  ; 
and  was  more  fitted  to  rule  in  a  regular  established  govern- 
ment, than  cither  to  give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a  popular 
assembly,  or  finally  to  subdue  their  pretensions.  .  .  .  Unhap- 
pily, his  fate  threw  him  into  a  period  when  the  precedent  of 
former  reigns  savoured  strongly  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
genius  of  the  people  ran  violently  towards  liberty.  And  if  his 
political  prudence  was  not  sufficient  to  extricate  him  from  so 
perilous  a  situation,  he  may  be  excused ;  since  even  after  the 
event,  when  it  is  commonly  easy  to  correct  all  errors,  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  determine  what  conduct,  in  his  circumstances,  could 
have  maintained  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  preserved  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  Exposed,  without  revenue,  without  arms, 
to  the  assaults  of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigotted  factions,  it 
was  never  permitted  him,  but  with  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
to  commit  the  smallest  mistake  ; — a  condition  too  rigorous  to 
be  imposed  on  the  greatest  human  capacity." 


Charles  is  in  his  grave  ; 


After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well  ; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 

Can  touch  him  further." 

Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

I  present  the  reader  with  an  engraving  of  the  head  and  face 
of  the  royal  martyr,  after  it  had  lain  a  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years  in  the  tomb.  The  search  for  his  remains  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  was  conducted  by  sir  Henry  Halford,  in 
presence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  some  members  of  the 
court.  The  particular  vault  in  which  the  coffin  was  de])osiled 
had  long  remained  unknown,  though  it  was  understood  to  bo 
the  one  in  w'nich  Henry  the  Eighth  and  one  of  his  wives  wore 
laid.  Accident  led  to  its  detection.  A  scroll,  with  name  and 
date,  served  in  some  measure  to  authenticate  the  outer  cover- 
ing ;  but  the  examination  of  the  head  left  not  a  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  the  royal  remains.  Upon  disengaging  the  face 
from  the  cere-cloth,  which  had  been  lined  with  an  unctuous 
and  resinous  substance,  a])})arcntly  with  a  view  to  exclude  the 
external  air,  the  oom])lexion  of  the  skin  was  observed  to  be 
(lark  and  discoloured.    The  forehead  and  temples  had  lust  Utile 
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or  nothing  of  tlicir  nuisculav  substance :  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose  was  gone ;  but  the  left  eye,  in  the  fust  moment  of  ex})Osure, 
was  open  and  full,  though  it  vanished  ahnost  immediately ;  and 
the  pointed  beard,  so  cliaracteristic  of  the  period  of  the  reign 
of  king  Charles,  was  })erfect.  The  shajie  of  the  face  was  a  long 
oval ;  many  of  the  teeth  remained  ;  and  the  left  ear,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interposition  of  the  unctuous  matter  between  it 
and  the  cere-cloth,  was  found  entire.  The  countenance,  in 
short,  notwithstanding  its  disfigurement,  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  coins,  the  busts,  and  es])ccially  to  the  pictures 
of  Charles  the  First  by  Vandyke.  Finally,  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra  was  found  divided  transversely  ;  the  corresponding 
surfaces  being  smooth,  betokening  that  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  sharp  instamient.  I  quote  these  ])articulars 
from  the  interesting  narrative  lately  published  by  sir  Henry 
Halford. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  PRESBYTERY    THE  REMONSTRATORS  AND  RESOLUTIONERS. 

1649. — Charles  II.  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh — the  king  reprimanded. — Commis- 
sioners sent  to  Breda. — The  duke  of  Hamilton  arraigned — condemned — exe- 
cuted— his  speech — anecdote — his  history. — Argyle  refuses  to  intercede. — 
Huntly  executed. — Loudon'sintrigues — act  of  classes — negociations  with  the  king 
— his  answer — the  kirk's  rigidity — Dr.  Spang's  complaint  of  it. — Omnipotence 
of  the  kirk. — Meeting  of  the  commission  at  St.  Andrews. — Dr.  Barron  deprived. 
— General  Assembly  meets — those  who  served  in  the  Engagement  excommuni- 
cated.— Seasonable  warning. — Letter  to  the  king. — Act  abolishing  patronage — 
remarks  on  it. — Clergymen  deposed. — Committees  for  deposition. — Metre  ver- 
sion  of  the  psalms   adopted. — Immorality. 1650. — Montrose — lands   in 

Orkney. — Presbytery  of  Orkney  deposed. — Montrose  lands  in  Caithness — de- 
feated and  taken — his  entry  into  Edinburgh — his  condemnation — execution. — 
Ministers'  altar. — Deputation  to  the  king — his  communicating  offends  the  de- 
putation— sails  from  Holland — lands  at  Spey — signs  the  covenant — king's  suite 
removed. — Assembly  meets. — Cromwell's  invasion. — Act  of  the  west  kirk. — 
Letter  to  Cromwell — his  answer. — Dunfermline  declaration — the  king's  reluc- 
tance to  sign  it — unfairly  forced. — Purgation  of  the  army. — Violence  of  the 
ministers. — The  king  still  farther  humbled. — "  The  causes  of  the  Lord's  wrath." 
— Battle  of  Dunbar — the  effects  of  it. — Cromwell's  correspondence  with  the  mi- 
nisters.— Meeting  of  commission — their  address  to  the  people. — A  fast. — Op- 
position.— The  household  purged. — The  king  makes  his  escape  — pursued  and 
brought  back  to  Perth. — Abortive  attempts  of  the  loyalists. — Questions  put  to 
the  commission — their  answer. — Resolutions. — The  remonstrance. — Par- 
liament summon  the  commission  to  advise  them — the  commission's  report. — 
Coronation. — Letter  from  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  to  the  commission. — Mi- 
nisters of  Stirling  cited  by  the  chancellor — their  protest — the  commission's 
judgment — consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  classes — act  repealed. — Proceed- 
ings of  the  commission. — General  Assembly — proceedings  of  the  remonstrators 
— proposal  to  cede  all  England  to  Cromwell. — King  went  to  Aberdeen. — Crom- 
well defeats  general  Holborn,  and  captures  the  commission  of  the  kirk. — "  The 
start"  for  England. — Battle  of  Worcester. — King's  personal  conduct. — Con 
(elusion. 

1G19.— A.S  SOON  AS  it  was  known  at  Edinburgh  that  Cromwell 
unci  the  military  had  murdered  the  king,  the  parliament  or 
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convention  of  estates,  whicli  was  then  sitting,  resolved  to  ])ro- 
claini  his  son  king  Charles  II.;  and  on  Monday, the  5th  Februar}', 
he  was  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of  F^dinburgh,  by  the 
Islay  and  the  Suowdon  heralds;  Loudon,  the  lord  chancellor, 
read  the  proclamation,  and  he  was  attended  by  all  the  members 
of  the  convention.  "  One  act  of  our  lamentable  tragedy,"  says 
Baillie,  "  being  ended,  we  are  entering  again  upon  the  scene  ^" 
This  a]i]icarance  of  returning  loyalty  would  be  a  redeeming 
trait  in  the  history  of  the  covenanters,  had  it  not  been  clouded 
and  debased  by  the  conditions  which  they  forced  on  the  king. 
They  probably  did  not  anticipate  that  their  principles  woidd 
naturally  and  inevitably  produce  the  "  lamentable  tragedy,"  the 
fust  act  of  which  had  just  been  ended;  but  the  farther  evil 
resulted  from  them,  of  compelling  Charles  II.,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  to  reside  abroad  among  papists,  and  so  to  be  exposed 
to  their  proselyting  zeal,  to  which  both  he  and  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  York,  fell  victims.  When  Charles  was  proclaimed,  he 
was  only  recognised  as  king  according  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  declai*ed, 
that,  before  he  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power, 
he  shall  give  satisfaction  to  the  kingdom  in  those  things  that 
concern  the  security  of  religion,  the  unity  between  the  king- 
doms, and  the  good  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant.  And  the  commission  of  Assembly 
sent  their  declaration  to  him,  at  Breda,  stating  that  "  they 
took  the  freedom  to  reprimand  his  majesty  for  adhering  to  the 
council  of  James  Graham  [the  marquis  of  Montrose]  and  his 
accomplices.  They  advised  him  to  settle  the  presbyterial 
government  and  worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  upon  this 
condition  they  promised  him  their  assistance  ;  but  that  other- 
wise all  the  blood  shed  by  his  father  will  be  laid  to  his  charge.'" 
It  seems  a  curious  system  of  theology,  to  make  tlie  signing  of 
this  ill-omened  covenant  the  means  of  absolving  from  blood- 
guiltiness,  and  that  the  refusal  to  sign  it  should  fix  the  iirevo- 
cable  and  hereditary  stain  on  the  king's  head  ;  but  this  is  only 
one  of  the  "  lying  wonders"  of  covenant  uniformity. 

Commissioners  were  sent  by  Argyle  and  his  faction  to  treat 
with  the  king  at  Breda,  who  was  pleased  to  recognise  the  com- 
mittee of  estates ;  but  this  embassage  retunied  without  any 
satisfactory  result.  Johnston  of  Warriston  moved  in  the  com- 
mittee which  the  king  had  acknowledged,  to  make  no  more 
addresses  to  his  majesty  ;  but  this  motion  was  defeated  by  the 
dexterity  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle.     Cromwell  arraigned  the 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  387. — Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  G6. 
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duke  of  Hamilton,  by  his  English  title  of  eavl  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  Cth  of  February,  before  the  regicide  Bradshaw,  under 
a  charge  prefeiTcd  by  John  Cook,  of  having  "  traitorously  in- 
vaded this  nation  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  levied  war  to  assist 
the  king  against  the  kingdom  and  people  of  England,  and  had 
committed  sundry  murders,  outrages,  rapines,  wastes,  and 
spoils,  upon  the  said  people  ;  and  particularly,  about  the  20th 
of  August,  near  Preston,  did  make  war,  join  battle,  and  fight 
against  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  therein  did  murder 
and  kill  Colonel  Thornley  and  others."  Before  such  a  tribunal 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  establishing  all  the  charges,  and 
his  condemnation  followed.  He  had  escaped  from  Windsor, 
but  was  taken  in  Southwark,  and  "  committed  to  prison  at  St. 
James's ;"  and  the  night  previous  to  his  execution,  he  slept 
in  the  same  apartment  with  the  earl  of  Norwich,  lord  Cape), 
and  sir  John  Owen,  who  were  all  likewise  condemned  to  death, 
and  beheaded, "  by  that  impious  parliament  ^."  The  duke  was 
executed  on  the  9th  of  JNIarch,  and  "  had  the  good  fortune  to 
die  for  his  loyalty;  ....  and  the  fortitude  of  his  death  in  a 
cause  which,  up  to  the  eleventh  hour,  he  had  betrayed,  is  tlie 
solitary  redeeming  circumstance  of  his  public  life  2."  As  we 
have  expressed  strong  doubts  of  the  duke's  loyalty,  and  shewn 
but  too  convincing  proofs  of  his  treachery,  it  is  but  justice  to 
his  memory  to  allo^v  him  to  speak  for  himself  on  the  scaffold. 
"  I  take  God  to  witness,"  he  said, "  that  I  have  been  constantly  a 
loyal  and  faithful  subject  and  servant  to  his  late  majesty,  (in  spite 
of  all  malice  and  calumny).  I  have  had  the  honour  since  my 
childhood  to  attend  and  be  near  him,  till  now  of  late;  and  during 
all  that  time  I  observed  in  him  as  eminent  virtues  and  as  little 
vice  as  in  any  man  I  ever  knew ;  and  I  dare  to  say  he  never 
harboured  thought  of  countenancing  popery  in  any  of  his 
dominions,  otherwise  than  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  England ; 
and,  among  all  his  subjects,  there  could  not  be  found  a  better 
protestant  than  himself.  And  surely,  also,  he  was  free  from 
having  any  intent  to  exercise  any  tyranny  or  absolute  power 
over  his  subjects  ;  and  that  he  hath  been  so  unfortunate,  I  ra- 
ther imjmte  the  cause  of  it  to  the  sins  of  his  people  than  to  his 
own.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  protest  never  to  have  swerved 
from  that  true  allegiance  which  was  due  to  him,  and  that  hath 
constantly  been  paid  (....)  to  his  progenitors  by  my  ances- 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  .SOI. — Sir  Edward  W.ilker's,  Garter  principal  king  of 
arms,  "  Short  Journal  of  several  Actions  performed  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
after  his  Majesty's  first  arrival  there  ovit  of  Holland,  the  2-ltb  June,  1650,  Sdio 
ri-leri,  until  tlie  end  of  October  following." 

-  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanti  ■-.   ii.  .'j2]. 
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tors  for  many  ages,  without  spot  or  dislionour,  and  I  hope  shall 
be  still  by  my  successors  to  his  posterity  ^" 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  put  the  best  constructions  upon  his 
own  public  actions  ;  but  the  duke's  conduct  bore  such  evident 
marks  of  treachery,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  yield  even  to  the 
ingenuity  of  bishop  Burnet.  Dr.  Cockburn  mentions  it  as  a 
fiict,  related  to  himself  by  the  two  clergymen  themselves,  that 
they  were  the  two  repropresentatives  from  the  diocese  of  Moray, 
to  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638  ;  but  from  the  difficulties 
which  they  experienced  in  travelling,  they  did  not  gain  admis^ 
sion  to  the  Assembly  till  the  duke  was  making  his  speech  previous 
to  dissolving  them.  These  simpletons  followed  the  duke  to 
his  lodgings,  and  earnestly  begged  his  grace's  advice  how  to 
act;  to  which  he  answered,  '^IVhy,  sit  still,  and  go  on  with  your 
matters"  Surprised  at  this  advice,  they  inquired  how  that 
could  be  since  he  had  dissolved  the  Assembly.  He  then  dis- 
covered that  he  was  speaking  to  the  uninitiated,  and  entertained 
them  with  cold  complimentary  thanks  for  their  attachment  to 
his  majesty's  service,  and  then  he  dismissed  them 2. 

This  treachery  is  further  asserted  and  confirmed  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  the  year  1648,  as  well  as  by  a  speech  of  his 
brother  Lanerk's,  who  on  one  occasion  dropped  these  words : 
•'  We  can  never  have  peace  so  long  as  this  king  or  any  of  his 
race  remains  ;"  and,  upon  another  occasion, "  We  can  have  no 
difi'erence  about  monarchical  government ;  all  the  difference 
will  be  who  shall  be  king."  The  crown  was  the  duke  of  Ha- 
milton's object;  and  this  anonymous  author  says,  "When  he  re- 
turns to  Scotland,  he  makes  as  great  profession  as  at  home,  and 
as  he  had  done  abroad,  and  would  gladly  have  seemed  the  most 
zealous  man  living  for  the  king's  interest ;  yet  in  all  his  actions 
he  crossed  the  advice  and  resolutions  of  the  king's  friends.  For 
the  king  being  advertised  that  the  covenanters  had  indicted  a 
convention  of  estates  without  his  knowledge,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  duke  and  those  of  the  council  to  discharge  the  convention  ; 
but  he,  concealing  the  letter,  desired  the  earl  of  Callander  to 
speak  to  the  earl  of  Roxburgh,  and  some  other  noblemen  best 
affected  to  his  majesty,  and  to  crave  their  advice.  They  all  in 
one  voice  answered,  that  it  was  their  judgment  the  king  should 
disclaim  the  convention,  and  declare  it  illegal.  But  the  duke 
sends  them  word  by  the  earl  of  Callander,  that  it  was  the  king's 
mind  to  approve  the  convention,  with  some  limitations;  which, 

'  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  lib.  vi.  384-405. 
*  A  Specimen  of  some  free  and  impartial  Remarks  on  Burnet's  History,  by  Ri 
Cockburn,  D.D.  p.  50. 

VOL.  II.  3  R 
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aUhougli  it  made  them  to  alter  their  advice,yet  as  it  was  related 
by  the  diihe  it  was  most  false,  the  king  never  having  had  any 
snch  thing  in  his  thought,  until  it  was  suggested  to  liim  by 
Hamilton  as  the  advice  of  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  that 
there  were  hopes  to  carry  matters  in  the  convention  for  the  king's 
advantage,  or,  at  least,  to  hinder  any  assistance  being  sent  to 
England  against  him.  Thus  the  king  and  his  faithful  servants 
in  Scotland  were  deluded,  and,  l)y  Hamilton's  policy,  induced 
to  countenance  the  convention,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
king's  affairs  ;  but  when  they  came  there,  yet  the  duke  and  his 
brother  Lanerk's  carriage,  in  that  convention  and  after  it,  was 
noways  according  to  what  was  promised  in  the  conference  with 
the  noblemen  that  were  affected  to  the  king,  ....  and  how 
he  would  neither  join  with  the  king's  friends  in  a  course  of 
opposition,  nor  give  his  approbation  that  they  should  do  it 
themselves,  without  his  personal  appearance  in  the  business, 
but  on  the  contrary  discouraged  those  who  were  ready  and 
willing  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  to  adventure  all 
that  was  dearest  unto  them  for  his  majesty. 

"When  he  had  thus  disappointed  the  king's  service,  then  he 
and  his  brother  Lanerk  wrote  letters  to  the  king  to  advertise 
him  that  very  speedily  an  army  was  to  come  into  England, 
and,  according  to  their  jjromisc,  they  had  hindered  them  all  the 
summer,  but  could  not  hinder  them  any  longer.  Shortly  after 
these  letters  the  two  brethren  began  their  journey  to  court, 
where  they  found  their  juggling  discovered  to  the  king,  and  a 
process  drawn  against  the  duke,  wherein  it  was  offered  to  be 
proved,  that  he  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  troubles  and  evils 
that  had  befallen  these  kingdoms;  in  particular,  that  he  enticed 
the  king  to  begin  the  war  against  Scotland,  and  in  an  under- 
hand way  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  king,  by  advising 
them  not  to  yield,  and  bidding  them  insist,  and  they  ivoidd  get 
their  will ;  for  he,  [the  king]  said  he,  was  a  very  coward,  and 
that  if  he  got  his  will  he  would  prove  a  greater  tyrant  than 
Nero.  That  he  had  managed  all  businesses  wherewith  the 
king  had  entrusted  him  to  his  \r\a.jcsiy''s  disservice ;  particu- 
larly, that  he  had  given  way  to  tlu;  present  raising  an  army  in 
Scotland  against  the  king'." 

Argyle  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  former  dupe  and  associate, 
and  refused  to  intercede  with  his  fellow-usurper  Cromwell  for 
his  life,  though  strongly  urged  by  the  duke's  friends,  under  the 

'  "  Tlie  manifold  pracUccs  aiid  attempts  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  paiticularly  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Hamilton,  now  General  of  the  Scottish  Army,  to  get  the 
Crown  of  Scotland.  Discovered  in  au  intercejiteJ  Letter,  written  from  a  Malig- 
nant here  in  London,  to  his  Friend  in  Scotland."     4to.  London,  1618. 
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pretence  that  as  that  chief  had  not  sjiared  the  master,  it  was 
unlikely  he  would  listen   to  any  intercession  for  the  servant. 
But,  to  evince  their  loyalty  for  their  young  sovereign,  the  par- 
liament ordered  the   marquis  of  lluntly's  head   to  be  struck 
offat  the  cross  of  J'idinburgh  on  the  2-2d  of  March,  on  his  former 
forfaultry,  and  which  was  done  accordingly.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  destruction  of  that  steady  loyalist,  they  proceeded  to  remove 
such  of  their  old  associates  in  treason  as,  from  some  remaining 
sense  of  duty,  had  entered  into  the  "  duke's  PjUgagement." 
Before  rising  in  the  end  of  March,  the  parliament  conferred 
some  substantial  favours  on  llie  earl  of  Loudon,  as  a  recom- 
l)cnse  for  having  "  betrayed  the  king  to  his  enemies,  and  the 
country  to  its  oppressors ;  for,  indeed,  he  played  notoriously 
with  both  hands."     He  was  at  first  the  principal  promoter  of 
the  Engagement  for  the  king's  relief;  but  now  he  disclaimed 
it,  and  op]:)ressed  those  who  had  entered  into  it,  and  he  spoke 
as  much  against  that  which  he  had  formerly  suj^ported  "  as 
was  sufficient  to  let  understanding  men  know,  that  now  he 
laboured  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  who  only  could  call  him  to 
an  account  for  his  j^eijury  and  false  packing  ^"     He  was  the 
prime  instrument  in  passing  the  "  act  of  classes ;"  by  which 
all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  duke's  army,  or  who 
were  favourable  to  the  "  Engagement,"  were  ranked  in  several 
degrees,  whence  it  was  called  an  act  of  classes ;  and  by  this 
act  they  were  excluded  from  all  offices  under  government, 
public  trust,  and  vote  in  parliament.     Those  who  were  ex- 
cluded were  never  to  be  admitted  to  trust  till  they  had  satisfied 
the  kirk,  by  a  public  profession  of  their  repentance  for  their 
accession  to  the  unlawful  engagement,  and  were  recommended 
by  the  commission  ;  but  all  loyalists  were  rigorously  excluded 
from  office.     And  this  was  reckoned  the  best  way  of  reaching 
malignants,  and  packing  the  government  with  those  only  who 
were  enemies  to  the  king,  and  who  depended  entirely  on  Ar- 
gyle  and  his  faction.     By  a  letter  to  Baillie,  from  the  Hague, 
it  appears  that  this  act  of  classes  had  damaged  the  national 
character ;  for,  says  Dr.  Spang,  "  I  most  earnestly  entreat  you, 
that  ye  would  represent  to  the  reverend  brethren  of  the  com- 
mission, how  much  the  fame  q{  rigidity,  used  by  them  against 
the  last  year's  engagers,  is  like  to  endanger  the  reputation  of 
our  kirk  abroad,  and  like  also  to  mdke presbyterial  government 
hateful"^  y 

Letters  were  received  in  April  from  the  earl  of  Casillis,  an- 
nouncing to  the  committee  of  estates  that  his  majesty  would 

Balfour's  Annals,  iii.  393-395.  ^  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  78. 
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not  recognise  the  parliament  then  sitting,  nor  allow  their  un- 
just act  of  classes  ;  but  was  wiliing  to  grant  any  thing  towards 
the  advancement  of  religion  ;  and  the  substance  of  his  answer 
to  the  Scots  commissioners  was, — that  he  had  voluntarily 
offered  many  concessions  for  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  in 
{Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  jjeople. 
He  complained  that  they  would  not  abate  of  the  conditions, 
which  were  more  unreasonable  than  had  ever  been  proposed 
to  any  king ;  that  they  pressed  him  against  his  consciencj,  and 
the  common  freedom  of  the  meanest  subject ;  and  put  divers 
other  things  upon  him  unworthy  of  a  king  who  regarded  his 
people's  welfare^ .  The  overbearing  insolence  of  the  kirk  which 
ruled  the  government,  was  so  notorious,  that  Dr.  Spang  warned 
his  friend  Baillie  of  the  danger  to  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  might  result  from  it.  I  found  none,  says  he,  "  complain- 
ing less  of  the  severity  of  the  kirk  and  parliament's  proceedings 
with  you,  than  those  three  noblemen  who  were  made  to  leave 
their  country,  and  to  suffer  the  plundering  of  their  goods  by 

these  severe  acts Neither  shall  you  ever  have  any 

sure  peace  without  rescinding  this  last  act  [of  classes],  of  your 
ranking  whom  ye  have  pleased  to  call  malignants  into  four 

classes  ;  passion  has  been  too  grmt  in  that  act Both 

friends  and  enemies  told  me  that  that  savoured  much  of  the 

Romish  severity Ifyc  come  hither  [to  Holland]  and 

do  not  bring  a  full  rescinding  of  what  the  parliament  has  de- 
creed against  them,  ye  will  be  looked  upon  as  most  ingrate 
tnen.  ....  Gcnax^Wy  \he  great  jjoiver  which  the  commis" 
^ion  of  the  kirk  exerciseth  displeaseth  all.  It  is  but  an  extra- 
ordinary nieeting,  and  yet  sits  constantly  and  more  ordinarily 
than  any  synod  ;  yea,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  provincial 
synods  and  presbyteries,  deposes  ministers,  enjoins,  pro  autho- 
ritate,  what  writs  they  please  to  be  read,  and  inflicts  censures 
on  those  who  will  not  read  them-  If  the  kirk  of  Scotland  look 
not  to  this  in  time,  we  will  lament  it  when  we  cannot  mend  it. 
They  say  four  or  five  rule  that  meeting;  and  is  not  the  liberty 
of  the  kirk  come  to  a  fair  market  thereby  ?  .  .  ,  .  Look  that 
this  course  in  time  be  stopped,  else  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  will  swallow  up  all  other  ecclesiastical  judicatories ;  and 
such  ministers  as  reside  in  and  about  Edinburgh  shall  at  last 

engross  all  church  power  in  theii  hands We  meet 

with  daily  regrets  that  tlie  ancient  ministers  are  contemned,  and 
the  insolency  of  young  ones  fostered,  the  very  forerunner  of 
Jerusalem's  destiuction^," 

'>  B{\lfour's  Annals,  iii.  4((5.  "  Paillie's  fetters,  Hi.  81,82, 
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In  their  instructions  id  tlicir  deputies,  whom  they  sent  to 
the  Hague,  the  coiuniission  directed  them  to  rc])rcscnt  to  the 
king  the  sins  of  his  house,  and  of  its  oppression  of  the  people  of 
God,  that  is,  the  covenanters,  and  to  shew  him  tliat  prelacy  was 
a  mere  usurpation  in  Scotland,  and  was  were?' established  by  law ; 
and  that  as  yet  he  was  under  no  oath  or  obligation,  as  his  father 
l)ad  been,  to  maintain  prelacy  in  England  ^  It  would  appear 
from  this  im])udent  assertion  that  the  king  with  the  three 
estates  of  parliament  had  no  power  to  establish  the  episcopal 
church  ;  but  that  the  commission  of  the  kirk  could  determine 
what  should  be  law,  and  whatsoever  was  enacted  without  their 
consent,  even  retrospectively,  was  null  and  void  in  law  !  And, 
indeed,  a  presbyterian  author,  of  very  high  repute  with  his 
jiarty,  asserts — "  The  presdi/tery  hath  the  power  of  making 
peace  and  war  ;  and  the  parliament  ought  not  to  enter  into  anv 
war  without  them,  more  than  Joshua  did  without  the  consent 
of  Eleazar.  Any  union  or  engagement  of  the  nation  to  defend 
the  king's  person,  honour,  or  prerogative,  is  unlawful  unless 

allowed  by  the  presbyter}' The  presbytery  alone  knows, 

and  it  can  only  determine,  what  the  cause  of  God  is  ;  the  king 
arid  parliament  are  not  to  be  complied  with,  but  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  covenant  ....  The  presbytery  can  counteract 
the  acts  of  the  estates  of  parliament,  and  discharge  the  sub- 
jects from  obeying  such  acts  as  are  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  the  presbytery  3." 

In  June  the  commission  of  the  Virk  met  at  St.  Andrews,  at 
the  instigation  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  James  Wood,  and  Robert 
Blair,  to  inquii'e  into  the  opinions  of  Dr.  John  Barron,  pro- 
vost of  St.  Salvator's  College,  whose  sin  was  attachment  to 
church  and  king;  for  which  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
provostry.  So  that,  says  Balfour,  "  it  would  ap])ear  to  all 
honest  men  that  these  three  men  have  with  their  abettors  laid 
these  following  grounds : — 1 ,  to  displace  and  defame,  quo  cunque 
modo,  all  honest  and  learned  men ;  2,  all  that  affects  monarchy 
or  kingly  government ;  3,  to  displace  all  those  in  place  that 
hold  not  their  tenets,  and  to  suffer  none  to  hz  preferred  but  of 
their  own  stamp  ;  4,  to  have  all  places  in  the  university  at 
their  disposition,  that  all,  both  masters  and  scholars,  may  de- 
pend on  them,  that  with  the  more  cunning  they  may  both  ])oison 
the  fountains  of  religion  and  policy^."  Blair  had  been  justly  ex- 
pelled and  banished  from  the  university  of  Glasgow  ibr  jiropa- 
gating  his  republican  principles  among  the  students;  but  was 

'  Appendix  to  Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  160.  -  Hind  Let  Loose,  p.  86. 

^  Annals   iii.  410-11 3. 
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"  h-ansporlcd"  to  St.  Andrews  b)' the  covenanters,  as  a  fit  place  for 
the  diffusion  of  liis  venom.  Ivntherford  had  been  of  remarka- 
bly dissohite  morals  in  his  youth,  and  a  sworn  enemy  to  mo- 
narchy ;  he  hated  all  men  who  differed  from  him  in  religious 
or  ])olitical  opinions ;  he  was  vindictive,  unmerciful,  and  un- 
charitable, and  a  teacher  of  the  same  principles  to  others.  But 
upon  the  ap]iroved  maxim  of  his  party,  that  "  the  greater  the 
sinner,  the  better  saint,"  he  ranks  high  in  their  godly  calendar. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  July,  the  General  Assembly  sat 
down  at  Edinburgh,  and  elected  Robert  Douglas  their  mode- 
rator. On  July  20th,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  compel 
all  military  officers,  of  every  rank,  to  make  public  satisfaction, 
and  to  subscribe  a  declaration  and  acknowledgment  of  their 
guilt,  in  having  served  in  the  "Engagement,"  which  they  called 
"  a  great  offence  against  God,  and  scandal  to  liis  people  at 

home  and  abroad And,  therefore,  for  removing  of  this 

offence,  and  for  i)revention  of  the  like  in  lime  coming,  the  As- 
sembly do  declare  and  appoint  ....  that  these  be  processed, 
and,  continuing  obstinate,  be  forthwith  excommunicated  .... 
whosoever  were  formerly  joined  in  arms  or  council  with  James 
Graham  [Montrose]  in  his  rebellion  ....  be  not  admitted  or 
received  to  give  satisfaction,  but  by  the  General  Assembly  or 

their  commissioners That  all  who  have  been  guilty 

as  aforesaid,  before  their  receiving  to  the  covenant,  shall  make 
a  solemn  public  acknowledgement  in  such  matter,  and  before 
such  congregations  as  the  commission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, or  presbyteries,  respective,  shall  prescribe,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  offence  and  scandal  given.  It  is  appointed 
and  ordained  that  none  of  those  persons  who  are  debarred 
from  the  communion  and  covenant  shall  be  admitted  and  re- 
ceived thereto, ....  till  they  have  given  real  testimony  of  iheir 
dislike  of  the  late  unlawful  Engagement,  and  of  the  courses 
and  ways  of  malignants,  and  of  their  sorrow  for  their  accession 
to  the  same^" 

The  Assembly  drew  up  and  issued  a  long  "  Seasonable  and 
necessary  Warning  and  Declaration  concerning  present  and  im- 
minent dangers,  and  concerning  duties  relating  thereto ;"  in 
which  they  complain  of  the  ignorance  and  profanity,  the  im- 
penitence and  security,  that  abounds  still  in  the  land,  notwith- 
standing all  the  gracious  dispensations  of  the  gospel  and  means 
oi grace  in  such  purity  and  plenty  !"  They  likewise  assert  that 
the  establishment  of  so  vast  a  toleration  under  the  independents 
n  l^'mp'land  "  cannot  be  tlie  spirit  of  righteousness  and  holiness." 

'  Johnston's  Collections,  445-49,  Scss.  19. 
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And,  moreover,  as  a  token  of  that  loyalty  of  which  they  were 
constantly  boasting,  they  say,  "  But  if  his  majesty,  or  any 
having  or  pretending  ])ower  and  commission  from  liim,  shall 
invade  this  kingdom  npon  pretext  of  establishing  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  power,  as  it  will  be  a  high  pruvocaiion 
against  God  to  be  accessory  and  assisting  thereto,  so  it  will  be 

a  necessary  duty  to  resist  and  opjwse  the  same As  the 

parliament  have  begun,  so  we  hope  they  will  continue,  to  purge 
out  all  those  from  trust,  that  are  not  of  known  integrity  and 
affection  to  the  Cause  of  God,  and  of  a  blameless  and  christian 
conversation,  and  that  they,  and  the  ofHcers  of  the  army,  in  their 
respective  places,  will  seriously  mind,  and  speedily  and  reso- 
lutely go  about  the  removing  from  the  army  all  malignant  scan- 
dalous persons,  a.nd  also  removing  of  sectaries  when  any  shall 
be  Ibund  therein,  that  they  may  give  real  (ividence  that  they 
did  not  deal  deceitfully  with  God,  in  the  day  that  they  engaged 
themselves  thereto  ^" 

Before  they  rose  in  their  lastsession, they  addressed  aletter 
to  the  king,  replete  with  impertinent  admonition  and  insolent 
advice,  suggested  by  their  vulgar  presumption  :  "  Our  hearts," 
they  said,"  are  filled  with  fears  and  troubles  in  your  majesty's 
behalf,  when  we  look  upon  the  sad  calamities  that  have  been 
lately  produced  by  such  ways  and  courses,  as  we  perceive  your 
majesty  has  entered,  and  in  danger  to  be  further  led  away  into, 
by  the  prevalency  of  evil  counsel  upon  your  tender  age  :  par- 
ticularly your  refusing  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  just  and  ne- 
cessary desires  of  the  people  of  God  for  advancing  the  work 
of  reformation  of  religion,  and  establishing  and  securing  the 
same  in  your  majesty's  dominions,  which  is  nothing  else  but  to 
oppose  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  kings  reign, 
and  to  refuse  that  He  should  reign  over  you  and  your  kingdoms, 
in  His  pure  ordinances  of  church  government  and  worship ; 
your  cleaving  unto  these  men  as  your  trustiest  counsellors  ; .  .  . 
....  your  owning  the  practices  and  entertaining  the  person  of 
that  flagitious  man,  and  most  jnstly  excommunicated  rebel, 
James  Graham,  who  has  exercised  such  horrid  cruelty  upon 
your  best  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  which  cannot  but  bnng 
upon  your  throne  the  guiltines's  of  all  the  innocent  blood  shed 
by  him  and  his  complices  [this  is  an  insult  levelled  at  the  late 
king,  and  shews  their  gratitude  for  all  his  unhappy  concessions] . 
....  It  is  high  time  to  fall  down  before  the  throne  of  grace, 
seeking  to  get  your  peace  made  with  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  blood  is  able  to  wash  away  all  your  sins  [this 

1  Jobnstoa's  Collections,  Sess.  27,  p.  450-155. 
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is  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the 
Eternal  Decree] ,  to  walk  no  longer  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  cleave  to  such  as  seek  their  own  things  and  not  the  things  of 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  welfare  of  your  subjects  and  government, 
but  to  set  your  eyes  upon  \ho  faithful  in  your  dominions,  that 
such  may  d\\  ell  with  you  and  be  men  of  your  councils,  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  iear,  and  kiss  the  Son  of  God,  by  a  sincere  and 
cordial  contributing  your  royal  allowance  and  authority  for  es* 
tablishing  in  all  your  dominions  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
doctrine,  worship,  and  government,  as  it  is  now  agreed  upon 
according  to  the  clear  and  evident  warrant  of  the  word  of  God, 
bv  the  Assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  the  General 
Assemblies  of  this  church  ;  and  also,  laying  aside  that  service- 
book  which  is  stuffed  with  Romish  superstitions,  and  conform- 
ing your  own  practice,  and  the  worship  of  God  in  your  royal 
family,  to  that  gospel  simplicity  and  purity  whicli  is  holden 
forth  from  the  word  of  God  in  the  Directory  of  Worship,  and 
not  only  to  grant  your  royal  approbation  to  the  covenant  of 
these  three  kingdoms  (without  which  your  people  can  never 
have  from  you  sufficient  security,  either  for  religion  or  their 
just  liberties),  but  also  yourself  to  join  with  your  people  therein, 
as  the  greatest  security  under  heaven  for  your  person  and  just 
greatness,  and  to  cause  all  of  them  to  stand  to  it  l)y  your  royal 
command,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  gracious  ki*ng, 
Josiah,  to  whom  we  wish  your  majesty,  in  these  your  younger 
years,  and  this  beginning  of  your  reign,  to  look  as  an  ex- 
ample and  kingly  portrait  ap])roven  of  God.  Dated  the  Gth 
of  August,  lG4i)i." 

This  Assembly  also  passed  an  act  "  discharging  promiscu* 
ous  dancing'^  ;"  and  another  ai)proving  of  and  thanking  the  par- 
liament for  the  ABOLITION  OF  PAiRoNAGEs^.  This  act  was 
made  by  parliament  on  the  9th  of  March,  which  Balfour  calls 
"  a  most  strange  act ;"  and  which  was  done  by  Argyle  and 
Johnston  entirely  from  selfish  and  political  motives,  but  which 
they  ])ersuaded  the  ministers  was  altogether  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  the  kirk.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  act  itself: — 

"  Thk  estates  of  parliament,  being  sensible  of  fhe  great 
obligation  that  lies  upon  them  by  the  national  covenant,  and 
by  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  by  many  deliverances 
and  mercies  from  God,  and  by  the  late  solemn  engagement  unto 
duties,  to  preserve  the  doctrine,  and  maintain  and  vindicate 
tlie  liberties  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  to  advance  tlie  relbr- 

*  Johnston's  Collections,  480-85.  -  Sess.  18.  ^  Sess.  23. 
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mation  therein  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and  considering 
that  patronages  and  presentations  of  kirks  are  evils  and  bon- 
dages under  wliich  the  Lord's  peojile  and  ministers  of  this  land 
have  long  groaned,  and  that  it  hath  no  warrant  in  God's  word, 
but  is  founded  only  on  the  common  law,  and  is  a  custom  popish, 
and  brought  into  the  kirk  in  times  of  ignorace  and  superstition; 
and  that  the  same  is  contrary  to  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
in  which,  upon  solid  and  good  ground,  it  is  reckoned  among 
abuses  that  are  desired  to  be  reformed,  and  unto  several  acts  oi 
General  Assemblies,  and  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of 
the  jieople  and  planting  of  kirks,  and  unto  the  free  calling  and 
entry  of  ministers  unto  their  charge  ;  and  the  said  estates  being 
willing  and  desirous  to  promo vc  and  advance  the  reformation 
aforesaid,  that  every  thing  in  the  house  of  God  may  be  ordered 
according  to  his  word  and  commandment,  do  tiierkfore,  from 
the  sense  of  the  former  obligations,  and  upon  the  former  grounds 
and  reasons,  discharge  for  ever  hereafter  all  patronages  and 
presentations  of  kirks,  whether  belonging  to  the  king  or  to  any 
laick  person,  presbyteries,  or  others,  within  this  kingdom,  as 
being  unlawful  and  unwarrantable  by  God's  word,  and  contrary 

to  the  doctrine  and  liberties  of  this  kirk And  it  is  further 

declared  and  ordained,  that  if  any  presentation  shall  hereafter  be 
given,  procured,  or  received,  that  the  same  is  null  and  of  none 
effect;  and  that  it  is  lawful  for  presbyteries  to  reject  the  same, 
and  to  refuse  to  admit  any  to  trials  thereupon ;  and,  notwith- 
standing thereof,  to  proceed  to  the  planting  of  the  kirk,  upon  the 
suit  and  calling,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  on 
whom  none  is  to  be  obtruded  against  their  will." 

This  is  the  famous  act  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  so 
much  heart-burning  and  so  many  disputes  as  have  arisen  among 
all  the  sects  of  presbyterians.  The  earl  of  Buccleugh  and  several 
others  opposed  and  pi*otested  against  this  act,  "  as  wrongous 
and  altogether  derogatory  to  the  just  rights  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  so  departed  the  parlia- 
ment-house. But  current  was  carried  the  presbytery's,  and 
church  way;  in  respect  Argyle,  the  chancellor,  and  Archibald 
Johnston,  the  kirk's  minion,  durst  do  no  otherwise,  lest  the 
leaders  of  the  church  should  desert  them,  and  leave  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  which,  without  the  church,  none  of 
them  could  well  do.  This  notable  prank,  in  effect,  resembles 
the  fourteenth  gravamen  which  Germany  did  exhibit,  reg.  Ca- 
rol, v.,  to  pope  Adrian,  amongst  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  See, 
that  the  pope  and  his  legates  usurped  the  right  of  patronage 

belonging  to  laics,  &c and  this  act,  to  make  it  the 

more  specious,  they  coloured   with  the  liberty  of  the  people 

VOL.  II.  2  s 
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to  choose  their  own  ministers  ;  yet  tlie  General  Assembly  .  .  . 
this  same  year  made  a  sore  mint  [attemj)t]  to  have  snaiclied 
this  shadoiv  from  the  people,  (notwithstanding  their  former  pre- 
tences,) colationed  the  sole  power  on  the  presbyteries,  and 
ont-fooled  the  iieople  of  that  right  they  formerly  pretended 
did  only  and  specially  belong  to  ihemjiire  divino;  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  divinity  of  these  times,  till  the  act  was  passed, 
both  the  leaders  and  their  creature  Johnston  pleaded  with  all 
the  forcible  arguments  wrested  scripture  could  produce,  to 
procure  their  own  ends  and  greatness,  which  time  will  not  fail 
hereafter  fully  to  discover  to  a  wronged  posterity  ^" 

This  "  sore  minf  is  confirmed  by  Baillie,  who  says,  "  We 
had  the  greatest  debate  [in  the  commission]  for  an  act  for  elec- 
tion of  ministers.  Mr.  D.  Calderwood  was  peremptory  that, 
accoi'ding  to  the  second  book  of  discipline,  the  election  should 
be  given  to  the  presbytery,  with  power  to  the  major  part  of  the 
people  to  dissent  upon  reasons  to  bejudged  of  by  the  presby- 
tery. Mr.  Rutherford  and  ]Mr.  Wood  were  as  peremptory  to 
put  the  power  and  voices  of  election  in  the  body  of  the  people, 
contradistinct  from  their  eldership ;  but  the  most  of  us  were 
in  Mr.  Gillespie's  mind  in  his  Miscellanies,  that  the  direction 
was  the  presbytery^s,  the  election  the  sessions,  and  the  con- 
sent the  people's However,  we  find  already  the  defect 

of  our  act ;  for,  as  I  conceive,  so  much  direction  in  this  act  is 
due  to  presbyteries,  that  they  ought  to  recommend  to  the  ses- 
sion men  to  be  elected,  without  prejudice  of  their  liberty  to  add 
whom  they  think  fit ;  but  I  find  it  the  design  now  of  leading 
brethren,  that  the  presbyteries  shall  not  meddle  at  all  with  any 
recommendations,  but  leave  that  wholly  to  any  particular  busy- 
man  of  the  presbytery,  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  leading  per- 
sons of  the  parish  to  get  voices  to  any  young  man,  though 
never  heard  in  privy  exercise,  that  he,  by  desire  of  the  people 
to  the  presbytery,  may  be  put  on  trial  for  such  a  church.  This 
I  find  will  be  the  way  of  our  elections,  which  I  think  unorderly. 
However,  Mr.  Caldenvood  entered  a  sharp  protestation  against 
our  act,  which  he  required  to  be  registrate.  This  is  the  first 
protestation  we  heard  of  in  our  time  ;  and  had  it  come  from 
any  other,  he  had  not  escaped  censure^." 

This  Assembly  deposed  many  of  the  ministers  for  maintain- 
ing the  necessity  and  lawfulness  of  "  the  duke's  Engagement;" 
amongst  whom  were  Andrew  Ramsay  and  William  Colville, 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  "  would  not  dance  to  the  play  of 
the  leaders,  Douglas,  Dickson,  Cant,  Guthrie,  and  Law."  Mr 

>  Balfour's  AnQals,  iii.  391-92.  ^  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  94,  95, 
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Ramsay  had  been  fifty-tlircc  years  in  the  ministry,  thirty-six  of 
which  he  had  served  in  Edinburgh.  Guthrie,  one  of  the 
leaders,  ^^  as  minister  of  Lauder,  and  "  a  man  once  totally  epis- 
copal, but  now  ^ prime  railer,  a  great  favourer  of  conventif'les, 
privy  meetings,  and  sectaries."  Mr.  Henry  Guthry,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Dunkeld,  narrowly  escaped  deposition  for 
malignancy  ;  and  an  unsuccessful  motion  was  made  to  prose- 
cute Ramsay  and  Colville, "  as  guilty  of  all  the  blood  and  all 
the  consequents  of  the  engagement^."  For  the  full  purgation 
of  the  kirk,  the  Assembly  appointed  committees  in  different 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  the  most  zealous  of  their 
brethren,  but  chiefly  the  younger  ministers,  to  depose  those 
malignant  episcopal  clergymen,  whom  the  synods  or  presbyteries 
had  spared  or  overlooked.  The  Assembly  also  adopted  the 
version  of  the  psalms  in  metre,  which  had  been  made  by  a  Mr. 
Rouse,  an  independent,  and  of  whom  Baillie  seems  to  be  jealous 
that  he  had  foisted  in  some  sectarian  opinions.  Thus,  the  pres- 
byterians  continued  their  unpatriotic  system  of  following 
foreign  institutions  and  customs. 

In  consequence  of  the  extirpation  of  the  church  and  the 
reign  of  the  saints,  when  the  kirk  was  again  refonned  and  put 
upon  what  they  called  a  "  scriptural  basis,"  by  the  abolition  oi 
patronage,  morality  seems  to  have  been  at  the  lowest  ebb  with 
these  "  godly  saints."  Balfour,  who  was  himself  a  covenanter, 
says, ''  all  their  actions  are  not  only  illegal,  but  most  irreligious 
and  impious,  both  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  men ; 
themselves  being  tainted  with  all  the  heinous  sins  and  impie- 
ties wherewith  any  heathen  nation  hath  been  branded,  even 
Sodom  itself — if  peijury,  covenant-breaking,  hypocrisy,  ambi- 
tion, covetousness,  and  all  sorts  of  blasphemies  in  the  highest 
degree  against  the  blessed  Trinity,  can  by  them  be  accounted 
sins !  '^" 

By  the  act  of  classes  Argyle  and  Loudon  had  remodelled 
the  government,  and  filled  the  different  offices  with  their  own 
partisans ;  and  as  these  noblemen  were  members  of  the  com- 
mission also,  they  ruled  both  in  church  and  state,  and  erected  a 
most  intolerable  ecclesiastical  tyranny  through  the  willing  in- 
strumentality of  the  presbyterian  ministers.  In  fact,  the  ministers 
were  now  in  their  glory,  and  they  considered  this  the  "  golden 
age  of  the  church."  Kirkton,  who  lived  in  those  days,  says, 
"  Now  the  ministry  was  notably  purified,  the  magistracy  altered, 
and  the  people  strangely  refined.  Scotland  hath  been,  even  by 


'  Balfour's  Anual8,  iii.  417-19. — Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  92. 
-  Annals,  iii.  421. 
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emulous  foreigners,  called  Philadelphia ;  and  now  she  seemed 
to  be  in  her  flower  ^ — "  The  few  ministers  who  were  suspected, 
not  of  disaffection  only  hut  even  of  moderation,  were  deposed; 
numbers  of  the  laity,  for  but  grumbling  at  the  covenant,  were 
fined  and  imprisoned ;  the  very  noblemen  and  barons  were 
obliged  to  take  young  probationers  into  their  families  in  the 
quality  of  chaplains,  but  in  reality  to  be  spies  upon  them,  and 
to  report  their  private  behaviour  to  the  presbyteries ;  and,  to 
enforce  all  these  severities,  they  had  parties  of  highlanders  at 
their  command  here  and  there,  whom  the  few  concealed  epis- 
copalians used  to  call  Argyle-apostles^  T 

1650. — The  king's  court  at  the  Hague  was  divided  into 
parties  ;  but  which  all  cordially  united  in  misrepresenting  the 
gallant  Montrose  to  the  king.  They  were  so  pharisaical  as  to 
leave  the  room  when  he  entered,  on  account  of  his  pretended 
excommunication  by  the  kirk ;  and  they  advised  the  king  to  hold 
no  communication  with  him,  but  to  take  the  covenant,  and 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  kirk  and  parliament.  The 
king,  however,  gave  him  a  commission  to  raise  forces,  and  ap- 
pear in  Scotland  for  his  interest ;  when  he  visited  all  the  courts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  "  lived  among  crowned  heads 2." 
He  received  liberal  promises  from  all  of  them ;  but  could  only 
procure  a  very  few  troops,  which  he  sent  before  him  into 
Orkney,  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  presbytery  of  these 
islands  met,  and  Mr.  Aitken,  their  moderator,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Moray,  drew  up  and  presented  a  declaration  to  the 
marquis,  containing  the  warmest  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  their  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  their  allegiance. 
For  this  laudable  transaction  Aitken  was  excommunicated, 
and  the  whole  presbytery  were  deposed  by  the  commission  of 
the  kirk  3.  An  order  of  council  was  issued  to  apprehend  Dr. 
Aitken,  and  he  would  have  been  executed  as  a  traitor,  had  not 
a  friendly  hand  given  him  notice,  so  that  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land. Montrose  crossed  over  into  Caithness,  at  the  head  of  a 
forlorn  hope  of  only  a  few  hundred  men,  where  he  published 
the  king's  commission,  and  summoned  the  loyal  chiefs  to  his 
standard  ;  but  before  they  could  send  round  the  fiery  cross 
among  their  vassals,  the  king's  gallant  lieutenant  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  on  the  1st  May,  at  Corbiesdale.  On  the 
17th  May  the  parliament  prejudged,  and  in  effect  gave  sentence 
of  death  on  this  gallant  and  loyal  nobleman,  before  his  arrival  in 

'  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  412. 
'  Napier's  Montrose  anil  the  Covenanters.  •*  Keith's  Catalogue,  153, 
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Edinburgh;  for  tbey  passed  an  act,  "  ordaining  James  Graham 
to  be  brought  from  the  Watergate  on  a  cart  bare  headed,  the 
hangman,  in  his  livery  covered,  riding  on  the  horse  that  draws 
the  cart,  (the  ])risoner  to  be  bound  to  the  cart  with  a  ro])e),  to 
the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  be  brought  to 
the  parliament-house,  and  there,  in  the  place  of  the  delinquents, 
on  his  knees,  to  receive  his  sentence, — viz.  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gibbet,  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  with  his  book  [his  own  Life, 
by  Dr.  Wishart]  and  declaration  tied  about  his  neck,  and  there 
to  hang  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  until  he  were  dead ;  and 
thereafter  to  be  cut  down  by  the  hangman,  his  head,  hands, 
and  legs  to  be  cut  off,  and  distributed  as  follows:  viz.  his  head 
to  be  affixed  on  an  iron  pin,  and  set  on  the  pinnacle  on  the  west 
gable  of  the  new  prison  of  Edinburgh  ;  one  hand  on  the  porte 
of  Perth,  the  other  on  the  porte  of  Stirling;  one  leg  and  foot  on 
the  porte  of  Aberdeen;  one  leg  and  foot  on  the  porte  of  Glasgow. 
If  he  was  at  his  death  penitent,  and  relaxed  from  excommu- 
nication, then  the  trunk  of  his  body  to  be  interred  by  pioneers 
in  the  Greyfriars, — otherwise,  to  be  interred  in  the  Burrow- 
moor,  by  the  hangman's  men,  under  the  gallows  ^" 

This  was  covenanting  malice  and  revenge.  On  the  20th 
May  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament-house,  and, 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  had  the  above  sentence  pro- 
nounced. He  made  a  noble  and  spirited  defence  to  the  viru- 
lent accusation  of  Loudon,  who  "  replied,  punctually  proving 
him,  by  his  acts  of  hostility,  to  be  a  person  most  infamous,  per- 
jured, treacherous,  and,  of  all  that  ever  this  land  brought  forth, 
the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  butcher  and  murderer  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  one  whose  boundless  pride  and  ambition  had  lost  the 
father,  and,  by  his  wicked  counsel,  done  what  in  him  lay  to  de- 
stroy the  son  likewise  2."  The  whole  particulars  of  this  ex- 
traordinary and  truly  admirable  nobleman  are  related  with 
great  interest  by  Mr.  Napier.  Montrose  heard  this  sentence, 
which  would  have  disgraced  a  horde  of  savages,  with  the 
greatest  firmness  and  magnanimity ;  and  it  was  carried  into 
execution  with  the  most  minute  barbarity.  As  he  died  unre- 
pentant, in  their  sense,  his  trunk  was  buried  agreeable  to  the 
sentence.  The  scaffold  on  which  he  had  suffered  was  kept 
standing  for  the  space  of  two  months,  for  the  execution  of  the 
officers  who  had  served  under  him,  and  all  the  malignants  or 
loyalists  who  had  appeared  for  the  king ;  "  so  that  it  became 
all  ( overed  with  blood  and  gore,  and  was  called  '  the  ministers' 

'  Act,  17th  May,  session  1.  -  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  8-1 G. 
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altar;''  ofu'hom  it  was  sarcastically  observed  on  this  occa- 
sion, '  that  they  [the  ministers]  delighted  not  in  unbloody  sa- 
crifices^.'" 

Parliamknt  appointed  the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Lothian 
for  the  nobles,  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Brodie,  for  the  baronial  estate, 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Jeff  ray  for  the  burgesses,  with  Messrs. 
James  Wood,  John  Livingstone,  and  George  Hutchison,  from 
the  commission  of  the  kirk,  as  a  deputation  to  the  king  at 
Breda.  Their  time  for  negociation  was  limited  to  thirty  days  ; 
and  they  carried  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal  to  borrow 
£.300,000  for  the  king's  use,  if  he  should  come  to  their  terms, 
but  "  otherwise  to  give  him  no  money  at  all."  But  the  follow- 
ing rather  long  citation  from  principal  Baillie  will  shew  the 
selfish  views  of  the  leading  men  of  that  time,  and  that  they  had 
no  real  intention  of  recalling  or  supporting  the  king.  He 
says,  "  In  our  debates  at  the  time  of  the  Engagement,  our  public 
professions  were  of  our  clearness  to  fight  against  the  English 
sectaries,  for  vindication  of  the  covenant,  and  the  king's  just 
rights,  on  the  parliament's  grant  to  us  of  some  few  desires. 
Messrs.  James  Guthrie  and  John  Livingstone,  their  whisper- 
ings a  little  in  the  ear  to  the  contrary,  were  not  then  audible. 
It  was  strange  to  me  thereafter  when  I  heard  Warriston  and 
Mr.  Guthrie  speak  it  out,  that  it  would  take  a  long  debate  to 
clear  from  the  covenant  the  lawfulness  of  an  offensive  war 
against  Cromwell  and  his  party  ;  yet  in  a  short  time  it  appeared 
that  the  quarrel  of  the  king  or  covenant,  or  any  quarrel  tending 
to  war  with  the  English,  became  to  divers  more  questionable 
than  it  wont  to  be.  Whether  a  fear  of  the  troubles  of  war  or 
despair  of  conqueising  [concussing]  the  king  to  the  public 
or  their  own  personal  interests,  or  a  desire  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment not  only  in  theybrm  but  in  the  hands  it  was  in,  or,  truly, 
judgment  of  mind  did  draw  men  to  those  changes  of  former 
professed  principles,  1  cannot  say ;  only  a  great  deal  of  zeal 
was  begun  to  be  practised  against  all  who  did  smell  in  any 
excess  of  favour  towards  the  king.  What  strict  acts  of  kirk 
and  state  were  made  against  malignancy  !  What  numbers 
were  cast  out  of  their  charges  both  in  the  church,  state,  and 
arinv  !  What  bars  were  put  to  their  readmitting  !  You  know, 
too  much  pleading  was/or  the  justice  of  beheading  the  king  ; 
whate\er  fault  was  in  the  actors.  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr. 
Gillespie's  debates  were  passionate  against  the  proclaiming 
of  the  king  till  his  qualification  for  government  had  first  been 
tried  and  allowed.     You  may  remember  the  labour  was  taken 

'  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  418. 
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to  hinder  the  addresses  to  the  king;  and  how  like  it  was  to 
have  prevailed,  had  not  the  reason,  authority,  and  diligence  of 
Argyle,  overswayed  it;  and  for  all  that  could  be  said,  the  voting 
of  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Gillcsjiie,  Hutchison,  and  Durham,  that  no 
commissioner  should  be  sent  till  a  change  in  the  king  should 
appear  :  and  when  it  was  carried  to  send  commissioners,  1  will 
not  forget  the  great  study  of  some  to  make  their  instructions  so 
RIGID,  that  few  had  any  hope  the  king  would  ever  assent  to  them; 
and  when  (above  hope)  the  king  had  yielded  to  all  the  com- 
missioners hadrequircd,  the  industry  of  these  same  men,  to  get 
new  instructions,  posted  away  to  Holland,  which,  if  they  had 
come  thither  before  the  king's  embarking,  were  expected  by  all 
would  have  ruined  the  treaty.  Yet  when,  by  the  extraordinary 
favour  of  God,  the  king  was  brought  in  Scotland  to  do  what 
either  the  kirk  or  state  required;  and  upon  this  agrcance  the 
noise  of  Cromwell's  march  towards  us  was  grown  loud,  sir 
John  Chiesley,  Hopeton,  and  Swinton,  A-e;?^  off,  by  their  debates 
in  parliament,  the  raising  of  our  army  so  long,  that  we  were 
near  surprised;  and  when  our  army  was  gotten  together  at 
Leith,  the  same  men  helped,  by  their  continual  cross  debateSy 
to  keep  all  in  confusion  ;  their  strange  affronting  of  the  king  at 
Leith  [by  obliging  him  with  all  the  loyalists  to  quit  the  army 
and  return  to  Perth]  ;  the  putting  of  him  to  a  new  declaration  ; 
and  when  he  stuck  at  some  hard  expressions  concerning  the 
persons  of  his  father  and  mother,  their  procuring  from  the  kirk 
and  state  that  terrible  act  of  disclaiming  his  interest,  of  the 
13th  of  August;  that  same  night  without  the  king's  know- 
ledge, printed  it  and  sent  it  to  Cromwell  with  a  trumpet.  All 
those  things  bred  jealousies  in  the  observers  what  the  intentions 
of  some  men  might  be  ;  yet  all  was  dissembled,  till  after  the 
defeat  at  Dunbar  these  intentions  brake  out  in  their  actions  ^" 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  what  between  butchering  his 
friends,  overreaching  and  starving  himself,  his  majesty  found 
that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  ;  and,  being 
in  no  condition  to  treat  with  the  covenanting  bigots,  he  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  their  demands,  to  sign  their  most  im- 
pious covenant,  to  establish  presbytery,  and  to  make  such  other 
concessions  as  not  only  relieved  the  fears  of  the  most  guilty 
for  their  heads,  but  confirmed  the  powers  which  had  been  so 
madly  granted  by  the  late  king  to  the  parliaments  and  General 
Assembly.  Livingstone  remonstrated  with  the  king  for  using 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  rudely  attempted  to  prevent 
his  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood 

»  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  113-114. 
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on  Iho  Sunday  previous  to  his  sailing  from  Breda.  He  "  went  to 
him  and  showed  him  the  sm  of  so  doing  [in  a  lineeling  posture]  ; 
how  it  would  provoke  God  to  blast  all  his  designs  ;  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  concessions ;  and  would  confirm  some  who 
were  of  opinion  that  he  was  only  dallying  with  God  and  them. 
They  left  him  to  think  of  what  they  had  said  till  after  supper  ; 
but  when  they  returned  they  found  him  fixed  in  his  resolu- 
tion. He  said,  his  father  used  always  to  communicate  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday,  and  he  behoved  to  do  so 
likewise ;  and  that  people  would  think  strange  of  him  if,  having 
resolved  to  communicate,  he  should  forbear  it;  and  that  he 
did  it  to  procure  a  blessing  from  God  on  his  intended  voyage. 
In  short,  all  they  could  say  could  not  prevail;  so  that  in  effect," 
savs  Livingstone,  "  his  majesty  broke  the  treaty  before  he  left 
Breda  1." 

On  the  12th  June  his  majesty  and  suite  sailed  from  Hol- 
land in  a  Dutch  man-of-war ;  but  Livingstone  would  not  sail 
in  the  same  ship,  because  of  certain  malignonts  which  were 
attending  on  the  king :  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  more  holy 
than  these  loyal  gentlemen,  and  asserted  that  they  were  taking 
the  plague  of  God  with  them.  After  a  stormy  passage  of  nine 
days  his  majesty  came  to  anchor  at  Holy  Island,  where  new 
demands  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  refuse.  After  a  delay  of  six  days  he  again  sailed  for 
Shetland ;  but,  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  ship  bore  up  for  the  Mo- 
ray Firth,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey,  having 
providentially  escaped  the  danger  of  capture  by  an  English 
fleet,  which  had  that  morning  left  the  firth.  Before  his  majesty 
was  suffered  to  land  he  was  obliged  to  sign  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  and  heard  a  long  exhortation  from  one  of  its 
ministers  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  prosecute  its  ends.  Next 
morning  he  was  permitted  to  land  at  Garmouth,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Bog  of  Gicht,  now  called  Gordon  castle,  which 
belonged  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  placed  a  garrison.  To  keep  the  king  entirely  in 
their  own  hands,  Argyle  had  procured  an  act  of  parliament, 
on  the  4tli  June,  to  remove  from  the  kingdom  all  the  malignants 
comprehended  in  the  act  of  classes,  sixteen  of  whom  are  ex- 
pressed by  name,  among  whom  were  Hamilton  and  Lauder- 
dale^.  These,  and  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
come  with  the  king,  were  now  removed,  and  Argyle's  partisans 


^  Life  of  Livingstone,  cited  in  Cruickshank's  History  of  the  State  and  Sufleriiigs 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  30.— Scots  Worthies,  293,  294. 
-  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  11,  42. 
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were  placed  in  attendance  on  him.  In  a  few  days  he  was  taken 
to  Aberdeen,  every  wliere  the  people  testifying  the  most  afl'ec- 
tionate  loyalty  ;  but  the  nobility  and  gentry,  being  all  malig- 
nantSy  were  not  permitted  to  approach  his  majesty.  The  first 
object  that  greeted  the  royal  eyes  at  Aberdeen  was  the  mangled 
limb  of  his  faithfnl  and  loyal  servant,  the  marquis  of  Montrose. 
In  his  ]nogress  southward  he  slept  at  the  houses  of  the  loyal 
noblemen ;  but  who  were  not  permitted  to  do  the  honours  of 
their  own  houses,  nor  to  wait  upon  his  majesty.  At  St.  An- 
drews he  was  received  by  principal  Rutherford,  \\ho  made  a 
long  oration  :  "  and  amongst  other  his  expressions  told  him, 
that  if  he  persisted  not  in  the  covenant,  actum  est  de  re^e,  et 
re  regia^''  it  is  all  over  with  the  king  and  his  aflairs^ 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  July,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  last 
Assembly ;  but  the  rumour  of  Cromwell's  invasion  rendered 
their  meeting  short  and  insecure  :  and  there  was  no  business 
transacted  beyond  the  usual  preliminaries  of  fencing  the  As- 
sembly, and  appointing  the  next  to  meet  at  St.  Andrews  in 
July  of  the  following  year. 

The  rump  were  alarmed  at  their  rivals  getting  possession  of 
the  king's  person,  which,  properly  managed,  might  become  a 
tower  of  strength  ;  they  therefore  recalled  Cromwell  from  Ire^ 
land,  where  he  had  committed  the  most  atrocious  retaliatory 
cruelties  on  the  papists.  Cromwell  assured  the  Rump  that  he 
would  conquer  the  Scots  more  easily  than  had  ever  been  done, 
in  consequence  of  their  religious  dissensions,  and  came  towards 
the  border  with  only  nineteen  thousand  men.  Meantime  the 
Scots  had  raised  thirty  thousand  men  to  oppose  him;  but  they 
were  neither  well  armed  nor  disciplined.  On  the  22d  of  July 
he  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  advanced  within  a  icw  miles  of 
Edinburgh.  General  Leslie  stood  on  the  defensive  all  the 
month  of  August,  till  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  retreat  and  take 
up  a  position  at  Dunbar.  At  this  time  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters were  not  idle  ;  the  commission  met  at  the  West  Kirk  on 
the  13th  of  August,  and  made  the  following  act  and  declara- 
tion, which  was  ratified  and  approved  by  the  committee  of 
parliament  the  same  day. 

"  The  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  considering 
that  there  may  be  just  grounds  of  stumbling,  from  the  king's 
majesty  refusing  to  subscribe  and  emit  the  declaration  offered 
to  him  by  the  committee  of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  concerning  his  former  carriage  and  resolu- 

'  Walker's  Journal  of  Affairs,  158-lCOi 
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lions  for  the  future  in  reference  to  the  Cause  of  Con,  and  the 
enemies  and  friends  thereof;  nOTH  therefore  declare  that  this 
kirk  and  kingdom  doth  not  own  or  espouse  siny  malignant  party, 
or  quarrel  or  interest,  but  that  the}'  fight  merely  upon  their 
fonner  grounds  and  principles,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  Cause 
of  God  and  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  have  done  these  twelve 
years  past :  and  therefore  as  they  disclalui  all  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  the  king  and  of  his  hou  e,  so  they  will  not  own  him  nor  his 
interest  otherwise  than  with  a  subordination  to  God,  and  so  far 
as  he  owns  and  prosecutes  the  Cause  of  God  [that  is,  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  domination  of  the  kirk]  ;  and  disclaims  his  father's 
opposition  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  covenant ;  and  like- 
wise all  the  enemies  thereof,  and  that  they  will  with  convenient 
speed  take  into  consideration  the  papers  lately  sent  unto  them 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  the 
falsehoods  contained  therein, especially  in  those  things  wherein 
the  quarrel  betwixt  us  and  that  party  is  misstated,  as  if  we 
owned  the  late  king's  proceedings,  and  were  resolved  to  pro- 
secute  and  maintain  his  present  majesty's  interest,  before 
and  without  acknowledgment  of  the  sin  of  his  house  and 
former  ways,  and  satisfaction  to  God's  people  in  both  king- 
doms i.  \V.  A.  Kerr." 

On  the  same  date,  this  document,  with  the  committee's  rati- 
fication, were  enclosed  in  the  following  letter  from  general 
Leslie  to  Cromwell.  "My  lord,  I  am  commanded  by  the 
committee  of  estates  of  this  kingdom,  and  desired  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly,  to  send  unto  your  excel- 
lency the  enclosed  declaration,  as  that  which  contained  the 
state  of  the  quarrel,  wherein  we  are  resolved,  by  the  Lord's 
assistance,  to  fight  your  army,  when  the  Lord  shall  please  to 
call  us  thereunto.  And  as  you  have  professed  you  will  not 
conceal  any  of  our  papers,  I  do  desire  that  this  declaration  may 
be  made  known  to  all  the  officers  of  your  army,  and  so  I  rest. 

"  (Signed)         David  Leslie  " 

13th  August,  1650. 

Cromwell  was  an  adept  at  canting,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
general's  letter,  he  expostulated  with  them  for  backsliding 
from  tlie  principles  of  the  covenant  by  acknowledging  the 
king.  To  remove  this  reproach,  and  to  deceive  the  indepen- 
dents, they  now  again  urged  his  majesty  to  sign  a  declaration, 
which  he  had  before  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  wherein  he  was 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  93,  96. 
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made  to  lay  the  whole  blood  and  guilt  of  the  rebellion  entire  y  on 
his  father's  head,  to  justify  the  rebels  as  good  and  loyal  subjects ; 
and  to  ])romise  to  root  out  ejMscopacy  in  all  th-j  three  kingdoms. 
But  lialfour  states  tliat  the  kiug  absolutely  refused  to  declare  any 
thing  that  might  rub  upon  his  iather,  so  the  commissioners  de- 
])artod  unsatisfied^  In  the  before-mentioned  declaration  thekirk 
disclaimed  and  renounced  the  king  ;  and  the  extreme  necessity 
of  his  condition,  his  father's  nnnderer  lying  near  him  at  the 
head  of  a  powerliil  army,  and  all  his  advisers  removed  from 
him,  his  own  youlh  and  natural  reluctance  to  embrace  martyr- 
dom, being  considered,  he  consented  to  sign  the  Dumfermline 
Declaration.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  earl  of  Weymess 
and  Mr.  Wiiu'am  visited  his  majesty  there,  and  brought  "  a 
short  declaration  of  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  ratihed  by  the 
committee  of  estates,  shewing  that  since  by  their  frequent 
messages  and  petitions  sent  to  his  majesty,  anent  [respecting] 
his  assent  to  a  declaration  to  be  emitted,  he  had  altogether  re- 
fused the  same ;  these,  therefore,  were  to  shew  to  the  world, 
that  until  he  condescended  to  pass  the  foresaid  Declaration, 
they  would  neither  own  him  nor  his  cause'^J'^  The  extreme 
pressure,  with  the  many  attendant  circiunstances,  form  a  full  ex- 
cuse for  his  yielding  to  their  importunity ;  and  he  said  after- 
wards "  that  he  did  not  think  his  father  guilty  of  blood  ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  he  had  so  declared,  he  had  his  own  mean- 
ing thereof."  The  king's  reluctance  was  produced  by  the 
comn:iission  as  one  of  his  most  heinous  sins,  that  when  "  he 
did  condescend  to  subscribe  the  demands,"  they  said,  "  and 
take  the  covenant,  it  was  with  a  reserve  of  a  declaration,  which 
he  did  not  pass  from,  until  the  commission  of  the  church  did 
refuse  to  admit  thereof."  An  equivocation  and  mental  reserva- 
tion in  taking  an  oath  or  making  a  declaration  is  contrary  to 
sound  morality ;  but  jjcrhaps  the  king's  meaning  might  be,  that 
his  father's  mistaken  clemency,  in  the  outset  of  his  reign,  to  the 
seditious  s])irits  who  afterwards  murdered  him,  w  as  the  cause 
of  the  bloodshed,  which  firmness  and  vigour,  with  some  ex- 
amples of  punishment,  might  have  prevented.  The  guilt  of 
this  atrocious  transaction  rests  entirely  on  the  commission  of  the 
kirk,  which  w  as  composed  of  presbyterian  ministers  and  elders. 
Gillespie,  one  of  their  number,  put  the  pen  into  the  king's 
hand,  after  he  had  reluctantly  consented  to  sign  it,  and  with 
the  hypocrisy  of  his  ])arty  told  him  that  "  if  he  was  not  satis- 
lied  in  his  soul  and  conscience  beyond  all  hesitation  of  the 
righteousness  of  the   subscription,  he  was  so  far  Irom  over 

»  Ba.four's  Annal?,  iv.  90.  2  Ibkl.  iv  91. 
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driving  him  to  run  upon  that  for  which  he  had  no  light,  that 
he  obtested  him;  yea,  charged  him  in  his  master's  name,  not 
to  subscribe  that  declaration,  no,  not  for  the  three  kingdoms." 
And  while  he  hesitated  with  filial  reluctance  to  subscribe  this 
unnatural  declaration,  the  ministers  at  court  "  thundered  out 
against  the  king  that  they  were  deceived  in  him,  that  he  was 
the  veiy  root  of  malignancy,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ ;  and  the  covenant  which  he  had  taken  was 
only  to  gain  his  own  ends,  and  that  they  must  take  heed  of  him, 
and  the  heathen  people  about  hiui^" 

'  Walker's  Journal  of  Affairs,  160.  This  infamous  transaction  appears  there-r 
fore  to  have  been  entirely  the  work  of  the  remonstrator  presbyterians,  afterwards 
called  covenanters,  and  reflects  eternal  disgrace  on  them  ;  but  with  which  the 
episcopalian  clergy  and  presbyterian  resolutioners  had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  en- 
tirely the  work  of  the  treacherous  remonstrators,  who  were  spurred  on  by  crafty 
Jesuits  in  disguise,  and  who  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious  troubles  and 
schisms  in  Great  Britain.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Dunfermline  DeclaraT 
tion  : — ■ 

His  majesty,  taking  in  consideration  that  merciful  dispensation  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, by  which  he  hath  been  recovered  out  of  the  snare  of  evil  counsel ;  and 
having  attained  so  full  persuasion  and  confidence  of  the  loyalty  of  his  people  in 
Scotland,  with  whom  he  hath  too  long  stood  at  a  distance,  and  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause,  as  to  join  in  one  covenant  v,-ilh  them,  and  to  cast  himself  and 
his  interests  wholly  upon  God ;  and  in  all  matters  civil  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
parliament,  and  such  as  shall  be  intrusted  by  them  ;  and  in  all  matters  eccle- 
siastic, the  advice  of  the  General  Assembly  and  their  commissioners  ;  and  being 
sensible  of  his  duty  to  God,  and  desirous  to  approve  himself  to  the  consciences 
of  all  his  good  subjects,  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of  his  and  their  enemies  and 
traducers,  doth,  in  reference  to  his  former  deportments,  and  as  to  his  resolutions 
for  the  future,  declare  r(S  follows  : — 

Though  his  majesty,  as  a  dutiful  son,  be  obliged  to  honour  the  memory  of  his 
royal  father,  and  have  in  estimation  the  person  of  his  mother,  yet  doth  he  desire 
\0  be  deeply  humbled  and  afflicted  in  spirit  before  Gocl,  because  of  his  father's 
hearkening  to  and  following  evil  counsels,  and  his  opposition  to  the  work  of  re- 
formation, and  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  so  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lord's  people  has  been  shed  in  these  kingdoms  ;  and  for  the  idolatry 
01  his  mother  ;  the  toleration  whereof  in  the  king's  house,  as  it  was  matter  of 
great  stumbling  to  all  the  protestant  churches  ;  so  cQuld  it  not  but  be  a  high  pro- 
vocation against  him  "  who  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
iipon  the  children;"  albeit,  his  majesty  might  extenuate  his  former  carriages  ancj 
actions,  in  following  of  the  advice,  and  walking  in  the  ways  of  those  who  are 
opposite  to  the  covenant  and  to  the  work  of  God,  and  might  excuse  his  delaying 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  just  and  necessary  desires  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  from  h's  education,  a!ul  age,  and  evil  counsel,  and  corppfiny ;  and  from 
the  strange  and  insolent  proceedings  pf  sectaries  against  his  roy£\l  father ;  and  in 
reference  to  religion  and  the  .-^ncient  government  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  to 
^vhiph  he  hath  the  undoi^btcd  right  of  succession :  yet  knowing  that  he  hath  to 
(lo,  with  God,  he  doth  ingenuously  acknowledge  all  his  own  sins,  and  all  the  sins 
fif  his  father's  house,  craving  ]>ardoii  and  hoping  for  mercy  and  reconciliation 
through  tlieb\i  od  of  Jesus  Ciirist.  And  as  he  doth  yalue  the  constant  addresses 
that  were  m;  de  by  his  people  to  the  throne  of  grace,  on  his  behalf,  when  he  stood 
in  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  as  a  singi\lar  testimony  of  long-suffering,  pa- 
tience, and  mercy,  upon  the  Lord's  part,  and  loyalty  upon  theirs  ;  so  doth  he 
{lone,  «in,d  shall  (ake  it  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  tokens  of  their  love  and  affection  \<\ 
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At  the  instigation  of  ihe  commission  the  committee  of 
estates  commandefl  all  the  lualignants  and  engagers  to  leave  the 


him,  and  to  his  government,  that  they  will  continue  in  prayer  and  supplication  to 
God  for  him  ;  and  the  Lord,  who  sjiareJ  and  preserved  him  to  this  day,  notwith- 
standing of  all  his  own  guiltiness,  may  he  at  peace  with  him,  and  give  him  to  fear 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mindi 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

And  his  majesty  having,  upon  full  persuasion  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  all 
the  lieads  and  articles  thereof,  now  sworn  and  subscribed  the  national  Covenant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
doth  declare,  that  he  hath  not  sworn  or  subscribed  those  covenants,  and  entered 
into  the  oath  of  God  with  his  people,  upon  any  sinister  intention  or  crooked 
design  for  attaining  his  own  ends,  but  so  far  as  human  weakness  will  permit,  in 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  in  the  Lord's 
strength  to  adhere  thereto,  and  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  the 
ends  thereof,  in  his  station  and  calling,  really,  constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the 
days  of  his  life  ;  in  order  to  which,  he  doth,  in  the  first  place,  profess  and  declare, 
that  he  will  have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant,  and  that  he  will 
have  no  friends  but  the  friends  of  the  covenant.  And,  thei'cfore,  as  he  docs  now 
detest  and  abhor  all  popery,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  together  with  prelacy  and 
all  errors,  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness,  and  resolves  not  to  tolerate,  much  less 
to  allow  any  of  these,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  but  to  oppose  himself  thereto, 
and  to  endeavoter  the  extermination  thereof  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  doth 
be,  as  a  christian,  exhort,  and,  as  a  king,  require,  that  all  such  of  his  subjects 
who  have  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  work  of 
reformation,  upon  a  pretence  of  kingly  interest,  or  any  other  pretext  whatever, 
to  lay  down  their  enmity  against  the  cause  and  people  of  God,  and  to  cease  to 
prefer  the  interests  of  man  to  the  interests  of  God  ;  wliich  hath  been  one  of 
those  things  which  hath  occasioned  many  troubles  and  calamities  in  these  king- 
doms, and  being  insisted  into,  will  be  go  far  from  estabhshing  the  king's  throne, 
that  it  will  prove  an  idol  of  jealousy,  to  provoke  unto  wrath  Him  who  is  the  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  The  king  shall  always  esteem  them  best  servants 
and  most  loyal  subjects,  who  serve  him,  and  seek  his  greatness  in  a  line  of  subor- 
dination unto  God  [viz,  the  General  Assembly  and  commission  of  the  kirk] ,  giving 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's ; 
and  resolveth  not  to  love  or  countenance  any  who  have  so  little  conscience  and 
piety  as  to  follow  his  interest  with  a  prejudice  to  the  gospel  and  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  which  he  looks  not  upon  as  a  duty,  but  as  flattering  and  driving  of 
self-designs,  under  a  pretence  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority  and  greatness. 
Secondly,  his  majesty  being  convinced  in  conscience  of  the  exceeding  great  sinful- 
pess  and  unlawfulness  of  that  treaty,  and  peace  made  with  the  bloody  Irish  rebels, 
who  treacherously  shed  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  in 
Ireland,  and  of  allowing  unto  them  the  liberty  of  the  popish  religion  ;  for  the 
which,  he  doth  from  his  heart  desire  to  be  deeply  humbled  before  the  Lord,  and 
likewise  considering  how  many  breaches  have  been  upon  their  part,  doth  desire  the 
same  to  be  void,  and  that  his  majesty  is  absolved  therefrom,  being  truly  sorry  that 
he  should  have  sought  unto  such  unlawful  help  for  restoring  of  him  to  the  throne, 
and  resolving  for  the  time  to  come,  rather  to  choose  affliction  than  sin.  Thirdly, 
as  his  majesty  did,  in  bis  late  treaty  with  bis  people  in  this  kingdom,  agree  to 
recall  and  annul  all  commissions  against  any  of  his  subjects,  who  did  adhere  to 
the  covenants  and  monarchical  government  in  any  of  his  kingdoms ;  so  doth  be 
now  declare,  by  conimissionating  of  some  persons  by  sea  against  the  people  of 
England,  be  did  not  intend  damage  or  injury  to  his  oppressed  and  harmless  sub- 
jects in  that  kingdom,  who  follow  their  trade  of  merchandize  in  their  lawful 
callings ;  but  only  the  opposing  and  oppressing  of  those  who  bad  usurped  the 
governpnent,  and  not  only  bar  him  from  his  just  right,  but  also  exercise  an  arbi- 
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army,  and  displaced  all  the  officers  who  were  suspected  of 
loyally  ;  n\  consequence  4000  loyal  chiiiclnnen  defiled  out  of 

trary  power  over  his  people,  in  those  things  which  concern  their  persons,  con 
sciences,  and  estates  :  and  as  since  his  coming  into  Scotland,  he  hath  given  no 
commission  against  any  of  his  subjects  in  England  or  Ireland,  so  doth  he  hereby 
assure  and  declare,  that  he  will  give  none  to  their  prejudice  or  damage,  and  what- 
ever shall  be  the  wrongs  of  these  usurpers,  that  he  will  be  so  far  from  avenging 
these  upon  any  who  are  free  thereof,  by  interrupting  or  stopping  the  hberty  of  trade 
and  merchandize,  or  otherwise,  that  he  will  seek  their  good,  and  to  the  utmost 
employ  his  royal  power,  that  they  may  be  protected  and  defended  against  the 
utmost  violence  of  all  men  whatsoever.  And  albeit,  his  majesty  desires  to  con- 
struct well  of  the  intentions  of  these  (in  reference  to  his  majesty)  who  have  been 
active  in  counsel  or  arms  against  the  covenant,  yet  being  convinced  that  it  doth 
conduce  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  good  of  his  cause,  and  his  honour  and  happi- 
ness, and  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  these  kingdoms,  that  such  be  not  employed 
in  places  of  power  and  trust ;  he  doth  declare  that  he  will  not  employ  nor  give 
commission  to  any  such,  until  they  have  not  only  taken  or  renewed  the  covenant, 
but  also  have  given  sufficient  evidences  of  their  integrity,  carriage,  or  affection  to 
the  work  of  reformation  ;  and  shall  be  declared  capable  of  trust  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  either  kingdom  respective  :  and  his  majesty,  upon  the  same  grounds,  doth 
hereby  recal  all  commissions  given  to  any  such  persons  ;  conceiving  all  such 
persons  will  so  much  tender  a  good  understanding  betwixt  him  and  his  subjects, 
and  the  settling  and  confirming  a  firm  peace  in  these  kingdoms,  that  they  will  not 
grudge  nor  repine  at  his  majesty's  resolutions  and  proceedings  therein,  much  less, 
upon  discontent,  act  any  thing  in  a  way  to  the  raising  of  new  troubles  ;  especially 
since,  upon  their  pious  and  good  deportment,  there  is  a  regress  left  unto  them  in 
manner  above  expressed. 

And  as  his  majesty  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  just  and  necessary  desires  of  the 
kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  so  doth  he  hereby  assure  and  declare,  that  he  is 
no  less  willing  and  desirous  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  just  and  necessary  desires 
of  his  good  subjects  in  England  and  Ireland  :  and  in  token  thereof,  if  the  houses 
of  parliament  in  England,  silting  in  freedom,  shall  think  fit  to  present  unto  him 
the  propositions  of  ])eace,  agreed  upon  by  both  kingdoms,  he  will  not  only  accord 
to  the  same,  and  such  alterations  thereon  meant,  as  the  houses  of  parliament,  in 
regard  of  the  constitution  of  affairs,  and  the  good  of  his  majesty  and  his  kingdoms 
ehall  judge  necessary,  but  do  what  is  futher  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  ends  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  especially  in  those  things  whidi  concern  the 
reformation  of  the  church  of  England,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government.  That  not  only  the  directory  of  worship,  confession  of  faith,  and 
catechism,  but  also  the  propositions  and  directory  for  church  government,  ac- 
corded upon  by  the  synod  of  divines  of  Westminster,  may  be  settled ;  and  that 
the  church  of  England  may  enjoy  the  full  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  assemblies, 
and  power  of  kirk  censures,  and  of  all  the  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  the  rule  of  his  own  word,  and  that  whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God  of 
heaven  may  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  heaven  ;  and  whatever 
heretofore  hath  been  the  suggestions  of  some  to  him,  to  render  his  majesty  jealous 
of  his  parliament,  and  of  the  servants  of  God,  yet  as  he  hath  declared,  that  in 
Scotland  he  will  hearken  to  their  counsel,  and  follow  their  advice  in  those  things 
that  concern  that  kingdom  and  kirk  ;  so  doth  he  declare  his  firm  resolution  to 
manage  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  England  by  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  a  house  of  lords,  and  a  house  of  commons  there  ;  and  in  those 
things  that  concern  religion  to  prefer  the  counsels  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  all  other  counsels  whatsoever.  And  that  all  the  world  may  see  how  much  he 
tenders  the  safety  of  his  people,  and  how  jirecious  their  blood  is  in  his  sight,  and 
how  desirous  he  is  to  recover  his  crown  and  government  in  England  by  peaceable 
means  ;  as  he  doth  esteem  the  service  of  those  who  first  engaged  in  the  covenant, 
and  have  since  that  tinu'  faithfully  followed  the  ends  thereof,  to  be  duty  to  God 
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Leslie's  quarlors.    Balfour,  who  was  himself  a  covenanter,  says 
the  ministers  in  all  places  preached  incessantly  for  this  purg- 


aad  loyalty  to  him ;  so  he  is  willing  iu  regard  of  others,  who  have  been  involved 
in  these  late  commotions  in  England,  against  religion  and  government,  to  pass  an 
act  of  oblivion,  excepting  only  some  few  in  that  nation,  who  have  been  chief  ob- 
structors of  the  work  of  reformation,  and  chief  authors  of  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  murder  of  his  royal  father.  Provided  that  those  who  are  to 
have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  lay  down  arms,  and  return  to  the  obedience  of  their 
lawful  sovereign. 

The  committee  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  Genered  Assembly  of  the 
ku-k  of  Scotland,  having  declared  so  fully  in  what  concerns  the  sectaries  and  the 
present  designs,  resolutions,  and  actings  of  their  army  against  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  said  committee  and  Assembly  having  sufficiently  laid  open 
public  danger  and  duty,  both  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left ;  it  is  not 
needful  for  his  majesty  to  add  any  thing  thereto  ;  except  that  in  those  things  he 
doth  commend  and  approve  them  ;  and  that  he  resolves  to  live  and  die  with  them 
and  his  loyal  subjects,  iu  prosecution  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant. 

And  whereas,  that  prevaihng  party  in  England,  after  all  their  strange  usurpa- 
tions, and  insolent  actings  in  that  land,  do  not  only  keep  his  majesty  from  the 
government  of  that  kingdom  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  also  have  now  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  who  have  deserved  better  things  at  their  hands,  and  against 
whom  they  have  no  just  quarrel ;  his  majesty  doth  therefore  require  and  expect 
that  all  his  good  subjects  in  England  who  are,  and  resolve  to  be  faithful  to  God 
and  to  their  king  according  to  the  covenant,  will  lay  hold  upon  such  an  opportu- 
nity, and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  covenant,  all  the  ends 
thereof,  and  to  recover  and  re-establish  the  ancient  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  (under  which  in  many  generations  it  did  flourish  in  peace,  and  plenty 
at  home,  and  in  reputation  abroad),  and  privileges  of  the  parUament  and  nation, 
and  just  liberty  of  the  people  :  his  majesty,  desirous  to  assure  himself  that  there 
doth  remain  in  these  so  much  confidence  cf  their  duty  to  religion,  their  king,  and 
country ;  and  so  many  sparkles  of  the  ancient  English  valour,  which  shined  so 
eminently  in  their  noble  ancestors,  as  will  put  them  on  to  bestir  themselves  for 
the  breaking  the  yoke  of  these  men's  oppressions  from  off  their  necks  :  shall  men 
of  conscieni,e  and  honour  set  religion,  liberties,  and  government  at  so  low  a  rate, 
as  rather  not  to  undergo  any  hazard  before  they  be  thus  deprived  of  them  .'  will 
not  all  generous  men  count  any  death  more  tolerable  than  to  live  in  servitude  all 
their  days  ?  and  will  not  posterity  blame  those  who  dare  attempt  nothing  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  children,  in  so  good  a  cause,  in  such  an  exigent  ? 
whereas  if  they  gather  themselves  and  take  courage,  putting  on  a  resolution  an- 
swerable to  so  noble  and  just  an  enterprise,  they  shall  honour  God,  and  gain 
themselves  the  reputation  of  pious  men,  worthy  patriots,  and  loyal  subjects,  and 
be  cedled  the  repairers  of  the  breach,  by  the  present  and  succeeding  generations ; 
and  they  may  certednly  promise  to  themselves  a  blessing  from  God  upon  so  just 
and  honourable  Em  imdertaking  for  the  Lord,  and  for  his  cause,  for  their  own 
liberties,  their  native  king  and  country,  and  the  invaluable  good  and  happiness 
of  posterity.  Whatever  hath  formerly  been  his  majesty's  guiltiness  before  God, 
and  the  bad  success  that  those  have  had,  who  owned  his  aflfairs,  whilst  he  stood  in 
opposition  to  the  work  of  God ;  yet  the  state  of  the  question  being  now  altered, 
and  his  majesty  having  obtained  mercy  to  be  on  God's  side,  and  to  prefer  God's 
interest  before  his  own,  he  hopes  that  the  Lord  will  be  gracious,  and  countenance 
his  own  cause  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  sinful  instruments,  against  all  enemies 
whatsoever. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  by  his  majesty  at  present  to  those  in  England  and 
Ireland  at  such  a  distance  ;  and  as  they  shall  acquit  themselves  at  this  time,  in 
the  active  discharge  of  their  necessary  duties,  so  shall  they  be  accepted  before 
God,  endeared  to  his  majesty,  and  their  names  bad  in  remembrance  throughout 
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ing  of  llie  army^  The  nortlieni  loyalists  ofTered  to  raise  an 
army  of  episcopalians,  that  if  the  saints  were  beaten  they  would 
come  to  the  rescue ;  but  if  the  saints  were  victorious  they  wouLl, 
if  required,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  their  chiefs  offered  their 
wives  and  daughters  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
pledges.  But  the  ministers  said  it  was  better  to  be  beaten  by 
Cromwell  than  to  admit  episcopalians  into  power,  and  their 
offer  was  rejected  ;  "  the  prevailing  party,  to  colour  their  ma- 
lice and  fear  of  them  (should  they  get  any  power),  by  their 
instruments,  the  ministers,  declaring  against  them,  and  terming 
the  sin  oi  malignancy  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
that  it  was  better  to  fight  their  enemies  with  a  handful  of  elect 
and  godly  people,  than  with  mighty  arms  loaden  with  that  sin 
which,  like  Achan's  wedge,  would  surely  be  the  cause  of  their 
destruction'^." 

When  Cromwell  received  the  West  Kirk  declaration  from 
Leslie,  he  returned  a  verbal  answer,  that  "  he  would  not  jnggle 
with  them  ;  he  came  for  their  king,  and  if  they  would  deliver 
him  up,  he  would  treat,  otherwise  not ;"  but  many,  adds  sir 
P^dward,  "  believe  they  [the  covenanters  and  Cromwell]  were 
too  much  of  an  opinion  to  have  any  difference  during  their  ne- 
gociations^."  He  also  says  that  secret  intercourse  was  held 
betwixt  the  adverse  camps,  and  that  the  Scots  committee  had 
no  mind  to  conquer  Cromwell,  lest  the  malignants  or  loyalists 
might  mount  into  power.  The  commission  was  not  yet  satis- 
fied of  his  majesty's  sincerity,  although  he  had  signed  both 
their  covenant  and  their  declaration  ;  they  now  resolved  to 
make  him  do  public  penance  for  his  own  sins  and  for  those  of 
his  father's  house.  But  Cromwell's  victory  at  Dunbar  saved 
him  from  that  humiliation ;  and  instead  they  sent  him  a  paper  to 
sign,  of  which  what  follows  is  an  abridgement. .  .  .  That  God 
may  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  that  he  may  give  evidence  of 
his  zeal,  loathing  of  his  former  ways,  and  of  his  sincerity  in 
owning  the  cause  of  God,  that  the  king  and  his  house  and  the 
whole  land  keep  a  day  of  solemn  public  humiliation  for  the 
sins  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  king.  1.  The  great  oppo- 
sition made  to  the  work  and  people  of  God  by  the  king's  an- 
cestors. 2.  King  James's  defection  from  the  national  covenant, 
and  undermining  the  discipline,  government,  and  worship  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  taking  away  the  liberty  of  Assemblies, 
and  bringing  in  the  prelates  and  the  popish  ceremonies  of 

the  world.  Given  at  our  court  at  Dunfermline,  the  IGth  of  August,  1650,  and 
in  the  second  year  of  our  reign. 

'  Annals,  iv,  p.  89.  s  Walker'*  Journal  of  Aflair*,  164.  ^  Ibid.  1G9. 
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geniculalion.  3,  King  Charles's  exercising  an  arbitrary 
power  both  in  the  kirk  and  state.  4.  His  obtrmling  tlic  ser- 
vice-book and  canons.  5.  His  op])osing  the  Solenni  League 
and  Covenant,  and  shedding  much  blood.  6.  His  not  casting 
out  the  prelates  and  the  po[)ish  ceremonies.  7.  His  jjromoting 
in  the  ciiurch  of  England  many  popish  ceremonies.  8.  His 
popish  marriage.  9.  The  queen's  idolatry.  10.  Her  opposi- 
tion to  the  work  of  God.  Jl.  The  king  [Charles  II.]  being 
involved  in  the  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  giving  com- 
missions to  malignants  against  the  same.  12.  His  treaty  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  and  his  allowing  them  liberty  of  the  popish 
religion  i  " 

Now  that  the  king  was  in  a  manner  their  prisoner,  the  com- 
mission published  a  paper,  which  they  entitled  "  The  Causes 
of  the  Lord's  Wrath  against  Scotland,"  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Guthrie,  in  which  they  assigned,  as  some  of  the 
causes,  "the  authorising  of  commissioners  to  close  a  treaty  with 
the  king,  for  the  investing  him  with  the  government,  upon  his 
subscribing  such  demands  as  were  sent  to  him ;"  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  objection,  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  demanded 
of  him  by  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  and  the  commission 
of  the  General  Assembly,  they  replied,  "  that  these  demands 

were  deficient that  a  paper  and  verbal  security"  was  not 

sufficient.  That  "  to  settle  with  him  upon  any  such  paper  se- 
curities, and  accordingly  to  entnxst  him,  was  but  to  mock  God, 
and  to  deceive  the  world,  and  to  betray  and  destroy  ourselves." 
They  went  a  step  beyond  the  pope's  infallibility,  and  pretended 
to  know  the  king's  heart,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  was  not 
sound,  that  when  "  he  did  condescend  to  subscribe  the  de- 
mands and  take  the  covenant,  it  was  with  a  reserve  of  a  declara- 
tion to  be  printed  therewith,  which  he  did  not  pass  from,  until 
the  commissioners  of  the  church  did  rel'use  to  admit  thereof." 
They  then  attacked  the  parliament  for  their  officious  loyalty, 
as  another  of  the  causes  of  God's  wrath,  and  said  "  that  the 
news  of  the  late  king's  death  being  brought  to  Edinburgh  on 
the  Lord's  day  at  night,  the  parliament  did  the  next  day,  be- 
fore twelve  of  the  clock,  proclaim  this  king  with  all  public 
solemnity,  without  setting  any  time  apart  to  seek  the  Lord  for 

counsel  and  direction  therein Albeit  they  durst  not 

altogether  deny  duty  to  be  in  making  application  to  the  king  ; 
yet  did  the  sense  of  the  Lord's  controversy  with  him  and  his 
house,  together  with  his  walking  in  his  former  way,  lie  heavy 

'  Walker's  Journfti  of  Affairs,  1/8,  179 
VOL.  II.  2  U 
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on  their  spirits,  and  made  them  rather /ea?*  a  curse,  than  expect 
a  blessing." 

Here  is  indeed  the  spirit  of  dehision,  to  fear  a  curse  for  the 
performance  of  their  duty !  Is  there  not  much  more  cause  to 
fear  a  curse  for  the  neglect  of  positive  duties,  and  that  their 
descendants  are  now  labouring  under  an  anathema  for  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  these  men,  of  which  there  have  been 
no  public  signs  of  repentance? 

The  two  republican  powers,  the  commission  and  the  com- 
mittee, had  other  projects  under  their  consideration  for  the 
king's  humiliation,  but  which  were  spoiled  by  Cromwell. 
They  intended  to  have  fined  heavily  all  the  engagers  and  ma- 
lignants,  to  have  banished  the  English  noblemen  from  the 
court,  and  to  make  his  majesty  acknowledge  that  he  sought  not 
the  restitution  of  his  rights,  but  for  the  sole  advancement  of 
I'eformation  in  subordination  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Crom- 
well's army  might  easily  have  been  beaten  on  their  retreat,  but 
the  ministers  would  not  permit  Leslie  to  attack  them  at  advan- 
tage, because  it  was  Sunday  ;  and  Cromwell  was  so  hemmed 
up  at  Dunbar  that  his  destruction  was  inevitable.  Some  of 
the  committee  gave  Cromwell  intelligence  and  the  opportunity 
to  defeat  their  own  army,  and  Balfour  asserts  that  he  "  had 
continual  intelligence  of  our  most  secret  deliberations  and 
counsels.  The  ministers  that  attended  the  camp  compelled 
Leslie  to  attack  Cromwell,  and  made  the  strongest  assurances 
that  it  was  revealed  to  them  from  heaven  that  the  saints  would 
undoubtedly  have  the  victory  over  the  perjured  sectaries;  he 
therefore  abandoned  his  strong  ])osition  and  advanced,  but  rain 
filling  heavily,  his  men  were  allowed  to  take  shelter  and  re- 
freshment, the  cavalry  were  unsaddled,  and  feeding  in  perfect 
security,  as  they  imagined.  In  this  state,  Cromwell  attacked 
and  routed  the  saints  with  great  slaughter,  and  took  many  pri- 
soners, with  their  colours,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  on  the 
3d  of  September.  That  evening  the  committee  of  estates 
and  the  committee  of  the  kirk  fled  to  Stirling,  and  Argyle  ac- 
quainted his  majesty  with  the  defeat  which  his  army  had  sus- 
tained, who  assured  them  he  would  continue  to  be  governed 
by  the  advice  of  the  connnittce.  Nevertheless  they  sent  and 
secured  the  castle  of  Blair,  to  curb  the  Atholemen,  who  would 
have  risen  for  the  king,  as  the  north  was  generally  disposed  to 
have  done  ;  and  they  veiy  strongly  urged  his  majesty  "  to 
purge"  his  household  of  the  few  malignants  who  still  were  left 
in  it,  when  they  intended  tohave  placed  more  of  their  own  crea- 
tures about  his  person.     The  army  of  the  saints  never  rallied, 
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and  declared  that  they  would  never  serve  again,  having  been 
so  shamefully  betrayed,  and  then  deserted  by  their  superior  oifi- 
cers  ;  a  small  remnant  did,  however,  rendezvous  at  Stirling, 
and  Dundas,  the  commandant  of  the  castle,  threatened  to  sur- 
render it  to  Cromwell  if  any  engagers  or  malignants  were 
taken  into  the  army.  The  godly  ministers  who  had  proved 
false  prophets,  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  to  the 
presence  of  malignants  and  to  the  sins  of  the  king's  house  ; 
whereas  Cromwell  asserted  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  these 
"  sanctified  creatures"  into  his  hand,  many  of  whom  "  hardly 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  any  sword  but  that  of  the  spirit  ^" 

After  his  victory  at  Uunbar,  Cromwell  took  possession  of 
Leith  and  Edinburgh.  The  castle  was  still  held  for  the 
king,  to  which  the  city  ministers  immediately  fled  for  protec- 
tion ;  but  Cromwell  in\ited  them  to  return  to  their  charges, 
and  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  preaching.  They 
felt  some  jealousy  of  his  intentions,  and  as  they  would  them- 
selves give  no  toleration  to  others,  they  could  not  conceive 
that  Cromwell  could  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime  ;  and  there- 
fore they  replied,  "  that  they  found  nothing  expressed  from 
whence  they  might  infer  security  of  their  persons,  and  there- 
fore they  resolved  to  reserve  themselves  for  better  times,  and 
wait  upon  Him  who  had  hidden  His  face  from  the  sons  of 
Jacobs  Cromwell,  who  understood  and  appreciated  this 
cant  at  its  true  value,  answered,  that  "  if  their  master's  ser^ 
vice,  as  they  pretend,  was  their  principal  concern,  the  fancy 
of  suffering  would  not  have  made  them  so  excessively  cautious. 
The  [puritan]  ministers  of  England  are  countenanced  and 
supported  ;  they  have  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel,  though 
not  to  rail  at  discretion,  nor  under  any  pretended  jirivilege 
of  character  to  top  the  civil  authority,  and  sink  it  toivards  in- 

sigyiificancy When  ministers  jjretend  to  a   glorious  re^ 

formation,  and  lay  \\\e foundation  thereof  in  the  getting  to 
\\\v\n^v\\c%  poiver,  and  can  make  worldly  mixtures  to  accom 
plish  the  same,  such  as  their  late  ayreement  with  their  king, 
and  hope  by  him  to  carry  on  their  designs^  they  may  know 
that  the  Sion  promised  and  hoped  for  will  not  be  built  with 
such  untempered  mortar T  And  in  a  second  letter  he  Iruly 
said,  "  we  look  upon  the  ministers  as  helpers   of — not  lord^ 

over — the  faith  of  God's  people Are  ye  troubled  that 

Christ  is  jjreached  \  Does  it  scandalize  the  reformed  kirks, 
and  Scotland  in  particular?  Is  it  against  the  covenant.^ 
Away  with  the  covenant,  if  it  be  so.     1  thought  the  covenant 

'   Sir  Edrrard  Walker's  Jouma!  of  AfTairs,  177-183.— Balfour's  Anna!?,  iv.  97. 
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and  Uiese  men  would  have  been  willing  ihat  any  should  speak 
good  ol"  the  name  of  Christ ;  if  not,  it  is  no  covenant  of  God's 
approving,  nor  the  kirk  you  mention  so  much,  the  spouse  of 
Christ  1." 

The  commission  met  on  the  12th  September  at  Stirling, 
and  issued  an  order  for  a  solemn  public  humiliation,  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  army,  to  be  observed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  their  address  they  ascribe  the  rout  of  Dunbar  to  the  sins  of 
the  king  and  his  ancestors ;  and  that  as  the  integrity  of  the 
Lord's  people  "  was  formerly  tried  by  the  prevalence  of  malig- 
nancy, so  now  their  stability  was  to  be  tested  by  the  domina- 
tion of  sectaries.  But  the  godly  were  cautioned  not  to  imagine 
that  all  danger  from  the  malignants  was  removed,  "  seeing 
that  there  is  a  gj'eat  many  such  in  the  land,  who  still  retain 
their  former  principles ;"  and  to  "  take  heed  that,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  doing  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  they  get  not  power  and 
strength  into  their  hands,  for  advancingand  promoving  their  old 
malignant  designs."  They  issued  a  document,  in  which  they 
enumerated  the  "  causes"  for  this  humiliation,  containing  thirteen 
articles ;  some  of  which  were  the  continued  ignorance  and 
profanity  of  the  land  ;  the  manifest  provocations  of  the  king's 
house  ;  bringing  houio  malignants  with  the  king;  not  purging 
(he  king's  house  from  malignant  and  profane  men  ;  for  leaving 
a  most  malignant  and  profane  guard  of  horse  about  the  king, 
and  suffering  them  to  fight  in  our  army;  not  having  purged 
the  army  and  judicatories  of  malignant  and  scandalous  persons; 
trusting  to  a  numerous  army  ;  the  looseness,  insolency,  and 
oppression,  of  many  in  the  army;  the  great  impatience  of  spirit 
in  many,  which  made  them  limit  the  Lord,  and  to  com])lain 
and  weary  of  his  delaying  of  a  deliverance  ;  want  of  subordi- 
nation to  religion  ;  the  carnal  and  self-seeking  of  many  in  our 
judicatories  and  armies,  who  seek  their  own  preferment  more 
than  the  advancement  of  religion  ;  the  not  putting  difference 
betwixt  those  who  fear  God,  and  those  who  who  do  not ;  the 
mixture  of  carnal  affections  and  fleshly  wisdom,  which  grieves 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  takes  away  nuich  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord's  image  from  our  judicatories^. 

Many  of  the  presbytcrian  ministers  refused  to  read  the  above 
reasons,  "  which  was  like  to  grow  to  a  very  great  schism. 
Some  did  not  stick  to  say,  that  Jice  or  six  men  were  too  bold 
to  give  out  reasons  to  a  whole  cIuutIi  without  a  more  frecpient 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly."  The  sy)iod  of  Fife  ob- 
jected to  the  proceedings  of  the  leaders  in  the  commission,  and 

>  CiK'tlin  Collier's  History,  viii.  ;570-3S'i.  =  Ji;ilfinu\  .\;mals,  iv.  08-lOG. 
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maintained  that  such  of  the  Engagers  as  were  now  undergoing 
penance,  should  not  only  be  received  to  the  participation  of 
the  sacraments  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  kirk,  but  be  ad- 
mitted to  public  employments  in  the  common  defence  of  their 
native  country.  But  this  reasonable  projiosition  was  peremp- 
torily denied  by  the  counnission  of  assembly  and  committee  of 
estates,  convened  at  Stirling,  on  the  25th  September^. 

In  consequence  of  the  vehement  and  repeated  remonstrances 
of  the  commission,  the  committee  of  estates  "purged"  the  king's 
household  "  of  all  profane,  scandalous,  malignant,  and  disaf- 
fected persons,"  and  twenty-two  of  the  loyal  and  devoted  friends 
of  the  kmg  were  ordered  to  quit  the  court  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  kingdom  within  twenty  days.  This  purgation 
was  committed  to  the  chargeof  sir  James  Balfour,  the  lyon,  who 
immediately  waited  on  the  king  at  Perth,  and  shewed  him  the 
order.  The  king  was  indignant  at  this  insult,  and  earnestly  en- 
treated Balfour  to  spare  nine  of  them  till  he  had  seen  the  chan- 
cellor ;  but  Loudon  was  inflexible,  and  would  suffer  none  of  them 
to  remain.  On  the  4th  October  the  king  received  secret  intimation 
that  the  faction  that  held  him  in  bondage  had  engaged  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Cromwell,  and  that  some  of  his  best  friends  were  to  have 
been  hanged.  Under  pretence  of  going  to  hawk,  he  took  Henry 
Seymour,  Messrs.  Cole,  Rodes,  and  Winram,  and,  without  any 
change  of  linen  or  other  clothes  but  those  he  wore,  rode  care- 
lessly through  Perth,  and  afterwards  with  great  speed  to  Dud- 
dope,  thence  to  Aughterhouse  and  Cortuquhay,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Airly,  and,  after  a  little  refi'eshment,  he  proceeded  up  a 
glen  to  Clova,  having  ridden  about  forty-two  miles  from  Perth. 
Here  he  entered  a  wretched  hovel,  and  threw  himself  down  to 
rest  "  in  a  nasty  room  on  an  old  bolster,  above  a  mat  of  seggs 
and  rushes,  over-wearied  and  very  fearful."  He  was  pursued 
and  found,  in  this  rushy  bed,  fast  asleep  next  morning,  by 
Robert  Montgomery  of  Scotscraig,  and  sir  Alexander  Hope,  who 
persuaded  hi.s  majesty  to  return  with  them  to  Perth,  assuring 
him  that  his  fears  of  being  delivered  to  Cromwell  were  visionary. 
They  conducted  him  to  Huntly  castle  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  Perth.  This  little  trip,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  causing  his  jailors  to  shew  him  more  respect ; 
and  he  was,  on  the  10th,  admitted  to  sit  in  his  proper  place  ill 
council :  and  which  is  mentioned  both  by  Balfour  and  Walker 
asbciiig  the  first  time  that  ever  he  had  been  permitted  to  sit  in 
the  committee  of  the  estates^. 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  108. 

-  Balfour's  Annals,   iv.    11311. —Walker's  Journal  of  Affairs,   194-202.— 
Baiilie's  Letters,  iv,  117. 
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Sir  Edward  Walker,  who  was  one  of  the  malignanls  of  ilio 
king's  household  that  had  been  recently  cashiered,  says,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  commonalty, 
were  really  and  truly  loyal,  and  were  anxious  to  rescue  the  king 
from  his  disgraceful  thraldom  ;  and,  accordingly,  many  small 
bodies  were  raised  by  different  noblemen.  Baillie  says,"  A  strong 
party  in  the  north,  whom  we  have  excluded  from  our  army  for 
the  late  engaging,  did  put  themselves  in  arms  witliout  public 
order.     It  cost  us  some  time  before  we  could  quiet  them." — 
It  was  proposed    by  the   loyalists   to  have  placed   general 
Middleton,  who  commanded  a  small  division  of  the  army,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  loyal  forces  which  could  be  collected,  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  king,  and  of  oj^posing  Cromwell ; 
but  which  was  never  accomplished.    Middleton  had  now  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  of  misprision  of  malignancy ;  and, 
therefore,  the  commission  of  the  kirk  summarily  excommuni- 
cated him  on  the  motion  of  James  Guthrie,  who  carried  it  by 
the  votes  of  the  lay-elders ;  and,  although  the  king  and  the 
committee  of  estates  entreated    for  delay,  yet  Guthrie  yiro- 
nounced  the  sentence,  and  read  it  from  his  pulpit  in  Stirling 
on  the  Sunday  following,  in  contempt  of  their  request*." — - 
"  That  danger  was  scarce  over,  when  another  party  in  the  west, 
whom  we  have  permitted  to  rise,  and  from  whom  we  expected 
ready  and  happy  service  against  the  enemy,  fell  in  ways  of 
their  own,  to  oiu*  great  and  long  disturbance^;"   but  which 
Cromwell  defeated  near  Hamilton.     This  defeat  brought  to 
an  issue  the  question  of  admitting  the  king's  loyal  subjects,  or 
malignants  as  the  presbyterians  called  them,  into  the  army,  as 
ihey  now  began    to  find   that   the   military  saints  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     The 
king  himself  wrote  to  the  moderator  of  the  commission  to  call 
a.  pro  re  nata  meeting  to  adjust  this  tender  point;  but  the  par- 
liament called  the  commission  together  to  determine  how  far  it 
was  lawful^  in  this  case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  employ  those 
who  were  excluded  from  the  service  for  thq  political  sin  of  ma- 
lignancy, which  the  ministers  declared  to  be  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  commission  met  at  Perth,  and  the  committee 
of  parliament  ]iut  the  following  questions  to  them  : — "  What 
persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  join  with 
the  forces  'jf  the  kingdom,  and  in  what  caj^acity,  for  defence 
thereof  against  the  armies  of  the  sectaries,  who,  contrary  to  tlio 

'  Havllie's  Letters,  iv.  118. — Wodiow's  Analerta  MSS.  vol.  i.  164. :  cited  in  th© 
author's  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  119. 
'  IJaillie's  Letters,  iii.  lOf,. 
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solemn  league  and  covenant  and  treaties,  liavc  most  unjustly 
invaded  and  are  destroying  the  kingdom  ?" 

On  the  14tli  December  tlie  commission  delivered  the  follow- 
ing answer: — "  In  this  case,  of  so  great  and  evident  necessity, 
we  cannot  be  against  the  raising  of  all  fencible  persons  in  the 
land,  and  permitting  them  to  fight  against  this  enemy  for  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  ;  excepting  such  as  are  excommunicated, 
forfeited,  notoriously  profane  or  flagitious,  or  such  as  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  or  continue  still,  and  are  at  this  time, 
obstinate  and  professed  enemies  and  opposers  of  the  covenant 
and  cause  of  God.  And  for  the  capacity  of  acting,  that  the 
estates  of  Parliament  ought  to  have,  as  we  hope  they  will 
have,  special  care  that  in  this  so  general  a  conctuTence  of  all 
the  people  of  the  kingdom,  none  be  put  in  such  trust  and 
power  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  tliat 
such  officers  as  are  of  known  integrity  and  affection  to  the 
cause,  and  particularly  such  as  have  suffered  in  our  former 
armies,   may  be  taken  special  notice  of  ^" 

These  answers  were  called  Resolutions,  and  to  which  all  the 
episcopal  clergy  adhered  ;  and  those  ministers  who  had  agreed 
to  them  received  afterwards  the  name  of  Resolutioners. 
When  these  rational  resolutions  were  returned  to  Parliament, 
some  of  the  loyalists  were  appointed  to  commands  in  the  array, 
many  of  whom  had  served  under  Montrose  and  in  the  duke's 
engagement.  These  proceedings,  however,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  "  sincerer  sort,"  the  more  godly  among  the  ministers,  and 
produced  a  division  among  the  covenanters  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  cause.  Guthrie,  and  other  ministers  of  his  ultra  cove- 
nanting principles,  preached  against  the  "  public  resolutions,  as 
involving  the  land  in  a  conjunction  with  the  malignant  party^." 
Both  the  factions  carried  their  animosity  so  far  as  "  to  suspend 
and  depose  one  another,  according  as  parties  had  the  U2:»per 
hand  in  synods  and  presbyteries."  The  godly  brethren  who 
opposed  these  resolutions  were  called  Remonstrators,  or 
Protestors,  and  who  presented  a  remonstrance  to  Parliament, 
on  the  30th  November,  and  which  Baillie  says  was  carried  by 
"  two  or  three  bold  men," — and  "  puts  upon  our  church  the 
foulest  blot  that  ever  yet  it  got^."  "  Seven  or  eight  from  the 
commission  of  the  kirk  presented  to  the  king  and  Parliament 
a  remonstrance  and  petition,  containing  some  admonitions  to 
the  nobility^  respecting  their  by-past  miscarriages,  as  also 
against  employing  malignants,  contrary  to  the  public  resolu- 

'  Wodrow's  Introduction,  3.  '  Willison's  Testimony,  p.  11. 
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lions  of  church  and  slate ;  as  also  against  the  act  of  indemnity, 
and  not  naming  them  rebels  and  punishing  them.  That  all 
malignants  and  ill  affected  persons  be  removed  from  the  court. 
That  the  king's  house  may  with  speed  be  effectually  purged. 
That  covetousness,  avarice,  pride,  selfishness,  compliance  with 
enemies,  be  confessed  and  repented  of^"  But  previous  to 
this,  the  officers  and  ministers  of  the  forces  in  the  west  had 
addressed  a  most  intemperate  remonstrance  to  the  Parliament, 
in  which  they  condemn  their  whole  proceedings  with  the  king, 
but  especially  for  bringing  with  him  "  a  wicked  company  of 
Scottish  and  English  malignants."  They  again  rake  up  all 
the  sins  of  the  king  and  of  his  ancestors,  and,  in  addition,  his 
desire  of  a  conjunction  between  the  godly  and  the  malignant 
parties  ;  but  they  even  accuse  the  leading  men  in  the  govern- 
ment themselves,  of  peculation  of  the  public  funds,  of  advanc- 
ing tl  ir  own  friends  to  place,  and  of  taking  bribes 2. 
"  Should  we  again  break  his  commandments  and  covenant, 
by  joining  once  more  with  people  of  this  abomination,  and 
take  into  our  bosoms  these  serpents  which  had  formerly  stinged 
us  almost  unto  death,  this,  as  it  would  argue  great  madness  and 
folly  on  our  part,  so  no  doubt,  if  it  be  not  avoided,  will  pro- 
voke the  Lord  against  us  to  consume  us,  till  there  be  no  rem- 
nant left  nor  escaping  in  the  land  ?  .  .  .  .  We  cannot  find  clear- 
ness in  our  judgments  nor  satisfaction  to  our  consciences,  to  be 
concurring  and  assisting  to  our  places  and  stations,  for  calling 
forth  the  body  of  the  people  in  that  way  whicli  is  agreed  unto 
and  condescended  upon,  by  the  present  public  resolutions  and 
proceedings  of  the  judicatories,  the  same  being  such  as,  to  our 
understanding,  is  comprehensive  of  the  most  part  of  the  dis- 
affected and  malignant  party  of  the  land,  and  of  such  as  are 
scandalous  in  their  conversation,  and  walk  contrary  to  the  gos- 
pel, and  of  such  as  are  under  church  fensures,  and  were  in  the 
late  rebellion  ;  nay,  of  the  most  part,  of  men  of  blood  who  fol- 
lowed James  Graham  [Montrose],  and  shed  so  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  Ijord's  people  throughout  the  land."  This  was 
called  the  Western  Remonstrance,  and  Baillie  says,  "  it  is  a  verj' 
insolent  and  scandalous  piece,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
king  and  state".  "  If,"  says  he,  "  you  connive  with  then), 
and  permit  two  or  three  bold  men  to  carry  the  commission  of 
the  church  to  allow  any  such  writ,  I  think  you  consent  to  ))iit 
upon  o\u"  church  the  foulest  blot  that  ever  yet  it  got.  This 
will  be  a  sore  trial  to  you :  if  either  you  side  with,  or  be  a 
conniver  at,  the  ways  of  the  remonstrators  3." 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  189,90.  2  Ibid.iv.  141-lGO. 
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The  chancellor,  by  desire  of  the  parliament,  wrote  to  thi-* 
moderator  to  assemble  the  commission  and  to  meet  at  Perth,  io 
advise  the  house  resjjecting  the  admission  to  offices  of  the 
malignants,  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  act  of  classes.  The 
moderator  answered  that  it  did  not  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
commission  to  meet  before  the  end  of  November ;  but  the 
chancellor  returned  a  very  sharp  letter,  informing  him  that  if  the 
commission  did  not  meet  as  desired,  the  parliament  would  act 
without  them.  These  "  two  or  three  bold  men"  therefore  took 
the  hint,  and  met,  and,  in  obedience  to  orders,  reported  that 
"  having  taken  into  their  consideration  the  said  remonstrance, 
doth  lind  and  acknowledge  therein  to  be  contained  many  sad 
truths  in  relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the  king,  his  family, 
and  the  public  judicatories ;"  that  although  it  was  "  apt  to  breed 
division  in  the  kirk  and  kingdom,"  as  they  had  already  found 
by  experience,  yet  "  we  do  resolve  to  forbear  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  said  remonstrance,  expecting  that  at  the 
next  diet  of  this  commission,  these  worthy  gentlemen,  officers, 
and  brethren,  will  give  such  a  declaration  and  explanation  of 
their  intentions  and  meaning  as  may  satisfy  both  kirk  and  state, 
without  any  further  inquiry  or  delay  thereupon.  ^" 

1651. — On  the  Sd  of  January  the  committee  of  estates  went 
through  the  farce  of  crowning  the  king,  after  they  had  usurped 
all  real  power  and  made  him  a  state  prisoner.  The  king  was 
again  compelled  to  swear  the  covenant,  the  league  and  covenant, 
and  the  coronation  oath.  Argyle,  who  had  long  wielded  all 
the  power  of  the  crown,  set  it  upon  his  head  ;  and  Loudon,  the 
chancellor,  who  had  been  a  rebel  and  traitor  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  reign,  and  had  deceived  and  be- 
trayed Charles's  father,  set  him  on  the  throne.  Mr.  Douglass 
preached  on  the  occasion,  and  "  with  great  earnestness  pressed 
on  the  king  sincerity  and  constancy  in  the  covenant,  delating 
at  length  king  James's  breach  of  the  covenant  from  Nehem.  v.  13, 
pursued  yet  against  the  family ;  casting  the  king  out  of  his 
lap,  and  imprecating  many  plagues  on  him  if  he  do  not  sin- 
cerely keep  the  oaths  now  taken  2." 

On  the  6th  of  January,  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  sent  a 
letter  to  the  commission  entirely  disclaiming  the  king's  interest, 
and  violently  opposing  the  admission  of  those  men,  whom  they 
called  malignants,  to  the  king's  councils  or  army.  On  the  7th 
the  commission  presented  to  parliament  "  a  warning  to  be  pub- 
lished in  all  the  churches  of  the  land,  to  encourage  all  sorts 
of  people  against  that  perfidious  army  of  sectaries  that  have 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  176.  -  Baillie's  Letters,  i\.  128. 
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invaded  this  kingdom,  desiring  and  requiring  all  not  only  not 
to  join,  act,  or  comply,  with  the  enemy,  but  not  to  speak  any 
good  or  favourable  speeches  of  them,  but  exhorting  all  faithful 
and  honest  men  to  obey  the  lawful  and  just  commands  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  for  defence  of  our  religion,  king,  and  native 
country,  against  the  enemies  of  them  all,  the  sectaries,  who 
have  destroyed  what  was  either  pious,  just,  or  honest,  in  their 
own  country;  and  intend  no  less  in  this,  if  the  Lord  prevent  it 
not,  by  animating  all  honest  and  godly  people  against  them, 
excepting  such  as  are  excommunicate,  profane,  flagitious,  or 
constant  enemies  of  the  Cause  of  God  ;  read,  voted,  and 
passed."  On  the  12th  cf  January,  Middleton  was  relaxed 
from  his  excommunication,  and  did  penance  in  sackcloth  in 
the  parish  church  of  Dundee  ;  and  colonel  Strachan  was  "  ex- 
counnunicated  and  delivered  to  the  devil  in  the  church  of  Perth 
the  same  day  ^. 

Guthrie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling, had  made  so  much 
opposition  to  the  Resolutions,  that  he  and  his  colleague,  Benuet, 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  committee  of  estates  at  Perth, 
and  ordered  to  remain  warded  in  that  town  till  his  majesty's 
return  from  a  progress  to  Aberdeen.  This  Guthrie  was  "  a 
prime  enemy  to  monarchy,  a  chief  plotter  of  all  the  western 
remonstrance,  division,  and  mischief,  and  a  main  preacher  for 
the  sectaries 2."  On  the  22d  of  February,  they  jjresented  a 
protestation  to  the  committee,  in  which  they  revive  the  old  pre- 
tensions of  their  party,  which  had  given  king  James  so  much 
trouble.  "  Whereas,"  they  said, "  the  king's  majesty  and  your 
lordships  have  been  pleased  upon  a  narrative  relating  to  our 
doctrine  and  ministerial  duties,  to  desire  and  require  us  to  re- 
pair to  this  place  against  the  IDtli  day  of  this  instant;  that 
after  hearing  of  ourselves,  such  course  may  be  taken  as  shall  be 
found  most  necessary  for  the  safety  of  that  place  wherein  we 
serve  in  the  ministry.  Therefore,  conceiving  the  judicatories 
of  the  church  to  be  the  only  proper  judges  of  our  doctrine, 
and  our  carriage  in  those  things  that  concern  our  ministerial 
calling ;  and  we  do  for  the  respect  we  have  to  his  majesty  and 
your  lordships'  authority,  compear  at  this  time,  being  desirous 
to  hear  what  is  to  be  said  unto  us,  and  ready  to  answer  there- 
unto ;  so  we  humbly  protest,  that  our  compearance  is  with 
preservation  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  ministers  and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
these  things  that  do  relate  to  their  doctrine  and  the  duties  of 
their  ministerial  function.  And  that  though  we  be  most  willing 

1  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  23G-210.  -  Ibid.  iv.  248, 
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to  lender  a  reason  of  our  writing  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
letter,  containing  the  grounds  of  our  stumbling  at  the  present 
resolutions  of  this  kirk  and  state,  in  order  to  a  levy,  and  of  our 
preaching  against  these  resolutions,  as  involving  a  conjunction 
with  the  malignant  party  in  the  land,  which  we  hold  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  league  and  covenant,  to  our 
solemn  engagements,  and  to  the  constant  tenor  of  the  declara- 
tions, remonstrances,  warnings,  causes  of  humiliation,  and 
other  resolutions  of  the  kirk  those  years  past ;  and  to  be  de- 
structive to  the  covenant  and  cause  of  God,  and  scandalous  and 
offensive  to  the  godly,  and  a  high  provoking  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord's  glory.  And  of  our  protesting  against  an  appealing 
from  the  desire  and  charge  of  the  commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  this  particular,  and  in  our  persisting  in  preaching 
the  same  doctrine.  Yet  that  our  compearing  before  the  king's 
majesty  and  your  lordships  doth  not  import  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  us,  that  his  majesty  and  your  lordships  are  the  proper 
judges  in  those  things  ;  and  this  protestation  we  make  not  for 
any  disrespect  to  the  king's  majesty  and  your  lordships'  autho- 
rity, not  to  decline  or  disobey  the  same  in  any  thing  civil,  but 
from  the  tender  regard  which  we  have  to  the  liberty  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  his  majesty  and 
your  lordships  and  we  are  in  a  solemn  way  bound  to  maintain 
inviolable.  We  acknowledge  that  the  king's  majesty  and  your 
lordships  are  the  lawful  authority  of  the  land,  to  whom  we 
shall  be  most  willing  and  ready  to  give  obedience  in  all  which 
we  shall  be  commanded,  according  to  the  will  of  God;  or  if 
in  any  thing  your  commands  shall  fall  out  to  be  contrary  to 
that  rule,  we  shall  patiently,  in  the  Lord's  strength,  submit 
ourselves  to  any  civil  censure  that  ye  shall  think  fit  to  inflict 
upon  us.  (Signed)  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  Mr.  David  Bennett.' 
Guthrie's  remonstrance  was  very  ill  received  by  the  com 
mittee,  and  was  sent  to  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  requiring 
their  opinion  on  it,  and  some  ecclesiastical  censure  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  offenders.  The  commission  condemned  the 
remonstrance  ;  but  it  was  not  for  doctrine,  but  for  sedition,  that 
Guthrie  and  Bennel  had  been  cited,  although  they  contrived 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  committee  had  prosecuted  them  on 
that  score.  The  commission  acknowledged  "  that  they  do  not 
find  that  the  king's  majesty  and  the  committee  of  estates,  in 
requiring  the  foresaid  brethren  to  compear  before  them,  or  in 
ordaining  them  to  stay  at  Perth  or  Dundee  until  a  fuller  meet- 
ing of  the  connnittee,  have  not  trenched  or  encroached  upon  the 
liberties  and  princijjles  of  the  kirk,  or  ivronged  the  same  in  any 
ways ;  for,  first,  whereas  in  the  first  protestation,  made  ui)on  the 
king  and  committee  requiring  the  brethren  to  coujpear,  and 
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their  compearance,  the  ground  of  the  protestation  is  laid  down 
to  be,  that  they  were  cited  upon  a  narrative  relating  to  their 
doctrine  and  ministerial  duties,  and  that  the  judicatories  of  the 
kirk  are  the  only  and  competent  judges  of  these  things.  This 
is  so  far  from  evidencing  any  encroachment  made  by  the  king 
and  committee  upon  the  privileges  of  the  kirk,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, as  thus  laid  down  without  any  qualification,  it  importetli 
a  great  wronging  of  the  just  right  of  the  civil  magstrate,  as 
if  it  were  not  proper  to  him  in  any  case  to  judge  of  these 
matters,  which  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  reformed 
kirk  in  gcm^ral,  and  particularly  of  this  kirk  of  Scotland :  to 
wit,  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  power  and  authority,  and  is 
obliged,  in  his  civil  and  coercive  way,  to  censure  and  punish 
idolatry,  schism,  unsound  doctrine,  ministers'  neglect  or  per- 
verseness  in  doing  their  ministerial  duties  and  functions ;  and 
if  he  may  and  ought  to  censure  and  punish  these  things,  may 
he  not  cite  ministers  to  compear  before  him  upon  a  narrative 
relating  to  things  of  that  kind,  without  encroaching  or  wrong- 
ing the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  kirk  ?  i" 

And  so  after  all  the  clamour  that  was  made  about  the 
tyranny  of  the  kingand  thebishops  in  trenching  upon  the  liberties 
fo  the  kirk,  she  herself  has  voluntarily  laid  her  liberties  at  the 
feet  of  a  lay  committee  of  the  estates.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  inconsistencies  of  men,  and  especially  of  the  pres- 
byterian  ministers,  in  this  the  "  golden  age  of  their  church," 
upon  any  other  principle  than  that  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  lie  hath  sent  a 
strong  delusion  upon  presbyterians  to  believe  a  lie.  The  act 
of  classes  still  continued  to  operate  against  many  gentlemen 
who  were  entitled  by  birth  and  abilities  to  serve  in. parliament 
and  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  who,  on  account  of  their  known 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  king,  were  by  the  deluded  pa- 
triots styled  malignants.  In  order  to  have  this  act  repealed, 
the  king  and  estates  proposed  the  following  question  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk — "  Whether  or  not  it  be  sinful  and  unlawful 
for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  the  Public  Resolutions, 
for  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  to 
admit  suclx  to  be  members  of  the  committee  of  estates,  who 
are  now  debarred  from  the  public  trust,  they  being  such 
as  have  satisfied  the  kirk  for  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
excluded,  and  are  since  admitted  to  enter  into  covenant 
w'ith  us."  The  commission  shirked  a  direct  answer  under 
the  allegation  that  on  that  subject  their  o))inion  was  already 
known  ;  but  under  such  a  general  and  ambiguous  answer,  the 

'  Riilfour's  AnuaLs,  iv.  28C-2H7 
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commission  might  afterwards  censure  and  raise  a  clamour 
against  the  repeal,  and,  therefore,  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  com- 
mittee wrote  again,  demanding  a  peremptory  answer.  Being 
so  urged  the  commission  then  re])lied — "  ....  As  for  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Solemn  Acknowledgment 
and  Engagement,  and  former  declarations  emitted  by  this 
church  (which  are  set  down  as  grounds  in  the  narrative  of  the 
act  of  classes),  we  do  find  theydo  not  particularly  determine  any 
definite  measure  of  time,  of  excluding  persons  from  places 
of  trust  for  by-past  ofiences,  but  only  bind  and  oblige  accord- 
ingly to  punish  offenders,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall 
require  or  deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  the  kingdom, 
or  others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall  judge 
convenient,  to  purge  all  judicatories  and  places  of  power  and 
trust,  and  to  endeavour  that  they  may  consist  of,  and  be  filled 
with,  such  men  as  are  of  known  good  affection  to  the  Cause 
of  God,  and  of  a  blameless  christian  conversation  which  is  a 
moral  duty  commanded  in  the  word  of  God,  and  of  perpetual 
obligation,  so  that  nothing  upon  the  account  of  those  grounds 
doth  hinder,  but  that  persons  formerly  debarred  from  places 
of  power  and  trust  for  their  offences,  may  be  admitted  to  be 
members  of  the  committee  of  estates,  and  the  censures  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  act  of  classes  may  be  taken  off'  and  rescinded 
without  sin,  by  the  parliament,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  time  of  those  censures,  as  they  shall  think  just 
and  necessary."  Inasmuch  as  these  offences  were  of  a  religious 
nature,  this  recognition  of  the  power  of  parliament  is  a  regu- 
lar homologation,  as  they  call  it,  of  erastianisra  ;  but  let  the 
kirk  reconcile  that  with  their  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown.  However,  they  concluded  their  permission  with  their 
usual  condition,  which  to  many  operated  as  an  effectual 
barrier, — "  provided  they  be  men  that  have  satisfied  the  kirk 
for  their  offences,  have  renewed  and  taken  the  covenant,  and  be 
qualified  for  such  places,  according  to  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  the  word  of  God,  and  expressed  in  the  Solemn  Acknow- 
ledgment and  Engagement'." 

On  receiving  this  document  the  parliament  repealed  the  most 
unjust,  arbitrary,  and  disloyal  act  of  classes,  by  which,  those 
who  were  excluded  from  their  scats  in  parliament  were  re- 
stored, and  those  who  had  been  dismissed  or  rendered  inca- 
pable of  holding  public  offices  were  declared  to  be  capable  of 


*  Wodrow's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  3  ;  Glasgow  Edition,  1838. — Cruickshank's 
Hist.  State  and  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1749,  vol.  i.  51. — Balfour's 
Annals,  iv.  301-306". 
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serving  his  majesty  in  any  capacity ;  but  not,  however,  as  lord 
Clarendon  says,  till  they  were  obliged  *'  to  stand  publicly  on 
tlie  stool  of  repentance,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  former 
transgressions."  Guthrie  and  Gillespie,  with  their  party,  the 
RKMONSTRATORS,  were  mightily  offended  at  their  brethren  in 
the  commission,  and  at  the  parliament ;  and  they  howled  out 
their  complaints  and  maledictions  on  both  parties  from  their 
pulpits,  which  at  that  time  were  the  usual  places  for  advertise- 
ments and  public  information.  They  maintained,  that  to  take 
in  men  of  known  enmity  to  the  Cause,  was  in  some  sort  to 
betray  it,  because  it  was  giving  them  the  power  to  play  the 
traitor ;  and  to  admit  them  to  a  profession  of  repentance  was 
a  profanation  and  a  mocking  of  God,  as  their  compliance  was 
a  sham  to  enable  them  to  get  into  commands,  and  therefore  a 
blessing  could  not  be  expected  on  an  army  so  constituted  ^" 

Before  the  commission  rose  they  drew  up  a  short  exhorta- 
tion and  warning  to  the  ministers  and  professors,  dated  Perth, 
30th  of  March,  in  which,  after  much  lamentation  for  the  sins  of 
the  land,  they  say,  "  Let  us  wait  upon  Him  who  hideth  himself 
from  the  house  of  Jacob  ;  let  us  cry  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
who  hath  delivered  us,  and  doth  deliver  us  [from  prelacy], 
and  in  him  let  us  trust  that  he  ^vill  yet  deliver  us  [fi-om  the 
sectaries] ;  though  for  a  small  moment  he  \i^\\\  forsaken  us,  yet 
with  great  mercies  he  will  gather  us."  They  likewise  say — 
"  If  you  tender  ti'ue  religion,  you  see  how  the  sectaries  shew 
themselves  plain  enemies  thereto,  and  maintain  that  impious 
monster  of  toleration,  though  religion  were  not  the  question. 
Let  loyalty  to  your  king,  the  only  king  in  the  world  who  is  in  a 
religious  covenant  with  God  and  his  people,  animate  you  against 
those  who  are  his  enemies,  because  he  is  a  king,  and  because 
covenanted^  The  remonstrators  appear  to  have  been  in  a  mi- 
nority in  this  meeting,  for  the  "  commission  inhibited  and  dis- 
charged all  ministers  to  preach,  and  all  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors to  detract,  speak,  or  write,  against  the  late  public 
Resolutions  2." 

In  July,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  St.  Andrews,  when 
Guthrie  and  his  party  protested  against  the  late  resolutions, 
and  against  the  Assembly  itself,  as  not  being  a  lawful  and  free 
meeting.  The  Assembly  cited  the  protesting  ministers,  de- 
posed three  of  them,  and  suspended  one ;  and  Baillie  affirms 
that  "  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  arc  going 
on  with  their  work  to  destroy  our  state  and  rend  our  kirk." 
Guthrie  desired  the  i)raycrs  of  Gillespie  and  his  other  i)ro- 

'   Burnet's  Own  Tiuics.  -  Bj. four's  Annals,  iv.  313-323. 
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testing  breihren  in  Glasgow,  wlien  they  "  cast  llicir  doctrine 
on  the  surtenugs  of  faithful  ministers,  and  the  great  defection 
of  church  and  state :"  the  Sunday  after  this  "  alarm"  was  re- 
ceived was  spent  in  fasting  by  that  faction.  Their  fasting  was 
somewhat  like  the  jiopish  system  of  eating  a  full  meal  of  fish, 
which  is  no  fasting  at  all ;  so  this  fast  meant  only  that  "  sundry 
of  our  best  people  spent  a  day  in  fasting  and  prayer  in  Mr. 
Patrick  [Gillespie's]  house,  and  other  places  ....  that  our 
writing  [to  the  commission]  was  pressed  only  to  be  a  leading 
case  to  other  presbyteries  to  give  some  encouragement  and 
countenance  to  Mr.  James  Guthrie  in  his  contradictions  to 
church  and  state,  which  we  judged  very  sinful,  scandalous, 
and  dangerous  ....  we  knew  ^Ir.  Patrick  by  the  multitude  of 
his  yeomen  elders  could  carry  what  he  pleased  ....  but  if  the 
commission  will  not  in  time  look  to  some  men's  ways  and  rest- 
lessness [Gillespie  and  Guthrie],  the  schism  will  get  such 
strength  that  the  end  may  be  doleful  ^" 

It  does  not  appear  on  what  grounds  the  remonstrator  brethren 
protested  against  the  legality  and  freedom  of  this  Assembl}^ ; 
but  it  did  not  prevent  its  sitting  for  a  few  days,  till  the  passage 
of  the  Forth  by  Cromwell  alarmed  the  brethren  for  their  per- 
sonal safety.  In  consequence  the  Assembly  adjourned  to 
Dundee,  plac-ing  the  river  Tay  betwixt  them  and  the  "  sectaries." 
At  this  town  they  only  sat  three  days,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  Cromwell  was  on  full  march  for  Perth.  They 
brought  their  business  therefore  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and 
the  members  dispersed,  crying,  Every  man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel ! 
It  is  supposed  that  no  acts  of  any  importance  had  been  passed, 
as  none  were  ever  printed  or  published,  and  their  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  wranglings  and  contentions  of  the  re- 
monstrators^.  Hetherington,  the  would-be  Wodrow  says,  on  tlie 
authority  of  Lamont's  Diary,  that  the  citing  of  the  remon- 
strators  rendered  them  "  incapable  of  being  members, and  was  a 
virtual  prejudging  of  the  question  between  them  and  their 
brethren,  and  completely  vitiated  the  character  of  the  Assembly 
as  a  deliberative  body.  Against  this  course  of  procedure,  the 
protestors  again  protested,  denying  the  freedom  and  lawfulness 
of  the  Assembly  itself.  For  this,  James  Guthrie,  Patrick  Gil- 
lespie, and  James  Simpson,  were  deposed  ;  but  protesting 
against  this  sentence,  they  continued  to  discharge  their  minis- 
terial functions.^'''     It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  presbyterian 
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authorsrange  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  remonslrators,  being, 
as  in  truth  they  were,  the  genuine  presbyterians  and  sons  of  the 
covenant.  The  Resokitioners  enjoy  none  of  their  sympathies  ; 
for,  having  poHtically  united  with  the  episcopahans  in  break- 
ing down  the  act  of  classes,  they  afterwards  merged  entirely  into 
that  body.  And  Willison  says,  "  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest 
number  of  the  strict  and  zealous  ministers  were  on  the  Pro- 
testors' side,  who  afterwards  made  a  noble  stand  against 
prelacy  ^" 

His  majesty  went  northwards  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  arrived 
on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  February,  accompanied  by  several 
noblemen.  It  was  proposed  to  his  majesty  to  treat  with  Crom- 
well upon  the  basis  of  that  usurper  reigning  over  England  and 
Ireland,  and  that  part  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth,  which  he 
held  by  military  possession  ;  and  for  Charles  to  content  him- 
self with  that  part  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river  I 
The  two  Cants,  father  and  son,  assured  general  David  Leslie 
in  that  city,  that  the  presbyterians  "  could  not  in  conscience 
assist  the  king  to  recover  his  crown  of  England ;  for  they 
thought  one  kingdom  might  serve  him  very  well,  and  one  crown 
was  enough  for  any  one  man  ;  one  kingdom  being  sufficient 
for  one  to  rule  and  govern  2."  At  this  loyal  city  the  royal 
standard  was  set  up,  and  David  Leslie  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general; a  considerable  army  was  soon  collected,  which 
marched  southward.  Cromwell  crossed  the  Forth  on  the  17th 
of  July,  below  Queensferry,  and  threw  up  some  field  works 
on  the  hill  of  Inverkeithing ;  and  on  the  20th  defeated  lieu- 
tenant-general Holborne,  "  who,  by  all  honest  men,  was  thought 
to  have  played  the  traitor;  he  was  tried  and  acquitted,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  "quit  his  charge  in  the  army,  for  the  whole  army 
exclaimed  against  him."  On  the  2d  of  August,  Cromwell  took 
possession  of  Perth;  and  on  the  28th  he  sent  out  a  detachmeut 
under  colonel  Aldriche,  who  surprised  and  captured  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  who  \^•ere 
then  sitting  at  Alyth,  a  small  village  in  Forfarshire.  He 
shipped  the  whole  party  at  Broughty  in  the  Tay,  first  to  Tyne- 
mouth  Castle,  and  afterwards  removed  them  to  London,  where 
lie  detained  them  prisoners  of  war.  Among  the  ministers  who 
were  taken  prisoners  at  this  time  and  place,  was  Mr.  Jamks 
Sharp,  ministkr  of  Crail,  whose  name  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  afterwards  in  the  course  of  this  histt)ry  ■^. 

Cromwell  placed  his  army  in  ihe  king's  rear,  and  it  is  pro- 

1  Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony,  \\.  12. 
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bable  would  have  attacked  and  dispersed  it;  but  the  king  broke 
lip  in  haste,  and  entered  England  !)>'  Carlisle,  which  was 
called  "  the  start,"  where  he  was  proclaimed.  ITe  was  entirely 
disappointed  of  assistance,  as  the  Rump  had  so  much  inlluence 
as  to  raise  the  militia  in  their  own  favour.  Cromwell  pursued 
the  royal  lorces,  and  came  up  with  them  at  Worcester,  where, 
with  a  smaller  but  better  disciplined  force,  he  totally  routed  the 
raw,  undisciplined,  and  ill-armed  army  under  the  king's  com- 
mand, on  the  3d  of  September,  Three  thousand  of  the  Scots 
were  slain,  and  about  seven  thousand  taken  prisoners;  among 
the  latter  were  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  died  next  day  of  his 
wounds,  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Lauderdale,  and  the  generals 
Middleton  and  Massie.  The  king  himself  escaped  by  the 
good  providence  of  God  as  if  by  a  miracle.  He  wandered 
about  in  great  distress  for  nearly  two  months ;  but  escaped 
from  Brighton  on  the  22d  of  October,  and  arrived  in  France 
in  safety. 

This  expedition  might  have  had  another  issue  had  it  not 
been  for  the  impertinent  interference  of  the  "  presbytery  of 
the  array,"  as  the  ministers  attending  it  were  styled  ;  who  ob- 
sersed  that  their  "  covenanted  king's"  love  for  that  ill-omened 
document,  and  consequently  his  subjection  to  them,  became 
the  feebler  the  farther  south  he  advanced.  They  remarked 
with  alarm  that  the  air  of  Cumberland  excited  pleasing  smiles 
cu  the  covenanted  king's  face ;  yea,  that  as  he  advanced  he 
ventured  even  to  laugh ;  which  ati'ocity,  at  least  shewed  his 
desire  to  be  emancipated  from  that  ferocious  demureness  and 
hypocrisy,  those  grim  shadows  of  the  valley  of  social  death, 
which  the  covenant  and  presbyterian  supremacy  had  imposed. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  this  unpardonable  sin,  they  took  upon 
themselves,  without  acquainting  the  king  or  any  one  else,  to 
draw  up  a  declaration  or  manifesto,  and  which  they  sent  to 
general  Massie,  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  with  instruc- 
tions to  publish  it  in  the  king's  name.  This  instrument  set  forth 
"  the  king's  and  the  whole  army's  zeal  for  the  covenant,  and 
their  resolution  to  prosecute  the  ends  of  it."  They  likewise 
instructed  him  not  to  admit  any  recruits  into  his  ranks  except 
such  as  would  subscribe  the  covenant  and  undertake  all  its 
obligations.  The  king  countennanded  this  mischievous  order 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it ;  but  Massie  had  been  prompt  in  his 
obedience,  and  the  disgust  which  this  proclamation  naturally 
produced,  held  back  many  officers  and  men  who  would  other- 
wise have  joined  the  royal  standard  ^ 

'  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  viii.  386. 
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In  a  satirical  pamphlet  a  fast  was  recommended  to  the  cove- 
nanters, and  among  some  of  the  causes,  it  was  said — "  ye  are 
to  mourn — 1,  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  in  general;  2,  for  the 
sins  of  our  commissioners  in  bringing  over  our  king  so  soon  ; 
3,  for  accepting  of  the  king,  before  he  had  more  sufficiently  re- 
pented him  of  his  past  sins  ;  4,  for  not  purging  the  army  of  all 
malignants  ;  5,  for  too  much  trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesh  .... 
Then,  at  his  majesty's  arrival,  their  inglorious  reception  of  their 
king,  without  preparation  of  any  of  his  houses,  without  making 
any  provision  or  entertainment  fit  for  a  prince  :  their  banishing 
all  his  majesty's  domestic  servants  :  their  forbidding  any  of  the 
royal  party  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  court :  their  ministers' 
impudent  jn'caching  :  their  disgraceful  and  dishonourable  lan- 
guage, even  to  his  majesty's  face,  touching  his  blessed  father 

and  the  royal  family,  in  their  court  sermons Lastly, 

during  his  abode  there,  their  receiving  of  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  royal  power,  with  this  limitation,  that  he  rule  according  to 
the  councils  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  ;  their  not  putting  them- 
selves into  a  posture  of  defence  till  general  Cromwell  had  entered 
into  the  kingdom;  their  not  fortifying  Leith  ;  their  not  crowning 
of  his  majesty  according  to  the  agreement  at  Breda;  their  re- 
fusing to  give  fourscore  Danish  officers  entertainment,  who 
landed  last  July  at  St.  Andrews  ;  their  rejecting  the  assistance 
of  all  foreigners  whalsover;  and  their  cashiering  all  those  they 
call  malignants  ^" 

Charles's  escape  to  the  continent  relieved  him  from  a  most 
intolerable  bondage  amongst  his  covenanted  friends  in  Scot- 
land ;  where  he  was  indeed  outwardly  served  and  waited  on 
with  the  ceremonies  due  to  a  king,  but  in  reality  he  was  a 
prisoner;  centinels  were  nightly  placed  upon  his  lodgings,  spies 
and  informers  were  set  on  his  words  and  actions,  and  none 
dared  speak  privately  with  him.  He  had  not  even  the  free- 
dom of  his  own  bedchamber  ;  for  the  presbyterian  ministers 
daily  thrust  themselves  into  it,  to  catechise  him  and  exact 
repetitions  of  his  attachment  to  the  covenant.  He  knew  nothing 
of  either  their  military  or  their  civil  councils,  but  what  they 
were  pleased  to  communicate  to  him  ;  in  short,  he  was  only  the 
shadow  of  a  king,  without  power  or  authority  to  defend  him- 
self or  to  protect  his  subjects.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  nobility,  were  entirely  devoted  to  him 
and  to  his  true  interests  ;  but  they  were  called  malignants,  and 
by  the  act  of  classes  they  were  entirely  excluded  from  his  })re- 
sence  and  service.     From  their  loyalty  he  could  have  raised 
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sucli  a  gallant  army  as  would  have  ovenvhclmcd  Cromwell, 
had  he  possessed  power  and  authority  ;  but  by  his  father's  un- 
happy concession  to  parliament,  he  gave  it,  or  rather  the  pre 
dominant  faction  in  it,  the  power  of  appointing  the  officers  of 
state,  and  he  deprived  the  sovereign  of  the  choice  of  liis  own 
servants;  consequently  the  Argyle  faction  in  reality  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  the  king  was  an  insignificant 
cypher  in  their  hands.  As  it  was,  it  was  from  loyalty  to 
Charles,  and  not  from  obedience  to  the  ruling  party  in  the  kirk 
or  state,  that  the  late  army  was  raised,  and  which  was  defeated 
at  Worcester.  Argyle  and  his  faction  had  the  whole  power 
of  government  in  their  hands,  yet  they  were  but  the  kirk's 
"  minions,"  who,  from  the  infallible  chair  of  the  commission, 
worked  the  government  at  their  pleasure.  The  prime  rulers 
among  the  ministers  were  Guthrie  and  Gillespie,  who  were  the 
chief  authors  and  instigators  of  the  remonstrance,  Blair,  Dou- 
glass, Rutherford,  Dick,  Cant,  and  Durham,  who  was  placed 
about  the  king  as  the  court  chaplain.  Amongst  the  ruling  elders 
of  the  connnission  Argyle  ^^'as  always  the  first  on  the  list ;  so 
that  through  his  influence  in  the  commission  of  the  kirk  and  the 
committee  of  estates  he  was  in  possession  of  sovereign  power, 
and  was  usully  called  the  Dictator.  He  was  justly  suspected 
of  holding  secret  correspondence  with  Cromwell,  and  of  having 
encouraged  the  remonstrants  for  the  purpose  of  creating  divi- 
sion, and  to  prevent  an  union  of  all  parties  against  the  common 
enemy;  even  Baillie^  is  at  last  convinced  of  his  treachery. 
Upon  any  other  principle  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
Cromwell  would  have  been  so  long  inactive  in  the  cai)ital ;  or 
that  the  Scottish  forces  woidd  have  been  scattered  over  the 
country  instead  of  being  concentrated  for  its  defence  ,  and 
Edinburgh  Castle  treacherously  delivered  up  without  waiting 
for  an  assault.  Religious  fanaticism,  party  spirit,  and  private 
ambition,  had  utterly  extirpated  every  vestige  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  from  the  breasts  of  the  presbyterian  party.  The  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  the  kings  of  England  had  never  been 
able,  at  the  head  of  all  their  illustrious  chivalry,  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  ;  yet  now,  as  a  punishment  for  religious  anarchy  and 
the  most  uncharitable  animosity  of  parties,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
with  an  insignificant  force,  subdued  the  land  with  little  ditfi- 
culty.  His  success  mainly  arose  from  the  intolerable  fanati- 
cism and  fierce  contentions  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  who, 
in  imitation  of  the  inspired  prophets  of  the  Jewish  church, 
assumed  to  themselves  the  province  of  dictating  their  owr\ 
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pragmatical  conceits,  as  if  they  had  been  delivering  the  direct 
messages  of  heaven.  Mr.  Baillie  candidly  admits  that  the 
conduct  of  Guthrie  and  Gillespie,  the  leaders  among  the  rabid 
party  of  the  presbyterians,  called  Remonstrators  or  Protestors, 

was  calculated  "  to  destroy  our  state  and  rend  our  kirk 

The  most  of  the  brethren  of  the  west  are  fallen  off  [from] 
them,  and  more  daily  will,  for  their  pride  and  schism  will  ap- 
pear daily  more  and  more  intolerable :  their  only  confidence  is 
in  Cromwell's  victory,  which  God  arrest^"  Can  tliat  be  called 
patriotism,  when  the  success  of  a  foreign  invader  was  con- 
sidered the  confidence  of  a  religio-political  party  ? 

It  is  matter  of  historical  notoriety  that  Charles  the  Second 
was,  in  his  latter  years,  a  most  immoral  man,  and  left  behind 
him  a  very  numerous  illegitimate  progeny  ;  a  fact  which  it 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  essay  the  proof.  But  at  the 
time  now  under  review,  there  was  not  the  slightest  breath  of 
calumny  against  his  moral  character,  even  at  a  time  when  his 
majesty's  besetting  sin  was  most  rampant  in  his  northern  king- 
dom. There  never  was  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  the 
chief  topic  of  complaint  was  of  the  breach  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, in  all  its  worst  and  most  odious  senses,  and  in  all 
classes  ;  so  that  Charles  had  not  to  go  far  to  find  the  gratification 
of  his  passions  ;  but  in  all  the  histories,  and  private  gossip,  as  it 
is  detailed  in  the  contemporary  authors,  there  is  not  a  word  said 
against  his  moral  character,  although  the  accusation  is  never- 
ceasing  of  his  breaches  of  the  covenant.  One  of  their  charges 
against  him  was,  that  he  communicated  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  chinch  of  England,  and  used  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ;  moreover,  that  he  defended  his  conduct  as  lawful  and 
right,  giving  as  a  precedent  his  father's  constant  practice,  and 
his  own  fixed  determination  to  continue  in  so  good  and  lauda- 
ble a  course.  Yet  such  was  their  disgusting  hypocrisy,  their 
severity  of  discipline,  and  rudeness  in  constantly  reminding 
him  of  the  sins  of  himself  and  of  his  ancestors,  which  yet  only 
consisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  presbyterian  system — the 
effects  of  which  they  had  felt  in  all  its  unmitigated  atrocity,  the 
iron  had  entered  into  their  souls — that  he  naturally  contracted 
a  disgust  and  contempt  for  a  religion  of  so  much  hypocrisy, 
malignity,  and  uncharitableness.  Baillie  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  king's  good  disposition  and  correct  deportment, 
and  just  before  the  march  to  Worcester,  he  says,  "Alas !  that  so 
rood  a  king  should  have  come  among  us,  to  be  destroyed  by 
our  own  hands,  most  by  traitors  and  dividers'^ y     And  bishop 
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Burnet  has  given  a  description  of  the  disgusting  treatment 
which  the  king  met  with  from  the  fanatical  preachers,  and  says  he 
was  a  witness  to  it — "  The  king  wrought  himself  into  as  grave 
a  deportment  as  he  could :  he  heard  many  prayers  and  ser- 
mons, some  of  great  length.  I  remember  one  fast  day  there 
were  six  sermons  preached  without  intermission.  I  was  there 
myself,  and  not  a  little  weary  of  so  tedious  a  service.  The 
kin^  was  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  walk  abroad  on  Sundays  : 
and  if  at  any  time  there  had  been  any  gaiety,  such  as  dancing 
or  playing  at  cai'ds,  he  was  severely  reproved  for  it.  This  was 
managed  with  so  much  rigour  and  so  little  discretion,  that  it 
contributed  not  a  little  to  beget  in  him  an  aversion  to  all  sort 
of  strictness  in  religion^.''''  He  contracted  an  invincible 
opinion,  and  which  he  never  changed,  that  ^^ presbytery  ivas  not 
a  r'eligion  fit  for  a  gentleman^  With  this  disgust  rankling  in 
his  mind,  by  the  rebellious  and  schismatical  divisions  of  the 
presbyterian  body,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  the  tyranny 
which  they  had  exercised  over  him,  Charles  was  driven  to  seek 
shelter  among  papists  in  France,  who  immediately  set  all  their 
proselytising  energies  and  zeal  to  work  to  seduce  him  from 
the  Old  Paths  in  which  he  had  been  educated  and  had  hitherto 
walked.  Presbyterian  hypocrisy  and  popish  profligacy  com- 
pletely disgusted  him  with  religion,  and  he  became  the  prey 
of  abandoned  women,  and  at  last  died  in  the  popish  profession. 
We  therefore  owe  to  presbytery  the  destruction  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  illustrious  royal  house  in 
Europe. 


»  Own  Times,  i.  99. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CROMWELL  HEAD  OF  THE  KIRK. 

TRESBYTERIES,  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  AND  THE  GRANI> 
REBELLION. 

1G51. — Dundee  captured — the  defenders  put  to  the  sword. — Argyle  corresponds 
with  Monk. — English  laws  and  judges  imposed. — The  commission  of  the  kirk 
alarmed. — A  meeting  at  Edinburgh  dissolved. — A  provincial  synod  at  Glasgow. 
— A  warning. — A  schism. — Conduct  of  the  Remonstrators. 1652. — Crom- 
well governs  the  kirk. — Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum. — Meeting  of  the  Remonstrators. — 
Mercurius  Scoticus'  account  of  the  Remonstrators.  —  The  Regalia  —  sent  to 
Dunnotter. — Mrs.  Grainger — carries  off  the  "honours." — Rev.  James  Grain- 
ger's receipt  for  them. — Dunnotter  taken. — Cromwell  makes  a  v'sitation  of  the 
universities. — An  Assembly — transactions. — A  testimony.  —  Three  acts. — 
Synod  of  Fife  protests  against  the  public  Resolutions. — Synod  of  Perth — dis- 
persed.— Cant's  proceedings. — The  covenant. — Resolutioners  sutTer. — Remon- 
strators' tyranny. 1653. — Gillespie  made  principal  of  Glasgow  College. — 

An  Assembly — interrupted — dissolved  by  colonel  Cotterill. — Reflections. — The 
golden  age. — Cromwell  head  of  the  kirk. 

1651. — The  king's  misfortunes  were  not  confined  to  Eng- 
land ;  for  Monk  carried  all  before  him  in  Scotland-  He  soon 
reduced  Stirling  Castle,  and  then  marched  for  Dundee,  which 
was  held  by  the  covenanters.  On  Monday,  the  1st  September, 
he  stormed  and  took  that  town,  the  defenders  refusing  to  accept 
quarter ;  when  he  commanded  all  of  both  sexes  to  be  put  to 
the  edge  of  the  sword !  The  defenceless  inhabitants  took 
sanctuary  in  the  great  collegiate  church,  but  which  proved  no 
protection  to  them  ;  for  eight  hundred  men  and  two  hundred 
women  and  children  were  there  butchered  by  the  fanatical 
independents  as  a  filial  oflering  to  the  sect  that  had  made  "  the 
sectaries."  The  town  was  then  given  up  to  plunder,  and  Balfour 
asserts  that  it  exceeded  two  million  and  a  half  Scots.  Lums- 
dcn,  the  governor,  was  killed  after  quarter  had  been  given ; 
several  other  gentlemen  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  Affleck  and 
Robertson,  two  of  the  ministers,  were  sent  prisoners  by  sea  to 
London.  "  Thir  two  ministers  were  very  averse  from  holding 
out  the  town,  but  would  have  had  it  rendered,  knowing  that 
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such  a  drunken,  deboshed  people,  could  do  no  good  against  so 
vigilant  and  active  an  enemy.  Notwithstanding,  the  choleric 
and  merciless  commander  would  not  hear  them  sjieak  one  word 
in  their  own  defence,  but  in  a  rage  commanded  Mr.  John 
Robertson  not  to  s})eak  one  word,  which  if  he  presumed  to 
do,  he  would  scobe  his  mouth  ^." 

With  the  exception  of  Huntly  and  Argyle,  who  made  a 
shew  of  opposition  to  Cromwell,  the  whole  kingdom  now  lay 
prostrate  at  ihe  feet  of  the  conqueror.  When  danger  ap- 
proached Argyle  retired  to  his  own  castle  at  Inverary,  and 
thence  wrote  to  Monk,  proposing  a  meeting  of  the  chief  men  of 
both  kingdoms  in  some  convenient  place,  in  order  to  stop  the 
further  effusion  of  blood.  He  sent  this  letter  by  a  trumpet  to 
Dundee  ;  but  Monk  only  answered,  "  that  he  could  not  treat 
without  orders  from  the  parliament  of  England."  Huntly 's 
attainder  had  been  reversed,  and  he  raised  about  two  thousand 
horse  and  foot ;  but  on  Monk's  approach  he  retired  to  the 
highlands.  Argyle  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  noblemen  who 
still  remained  in  the  kingdom,  and  represented  to  the  Rump 
the  danger  of  driving  the  Scots  to  despair,  which  prevented 
Cromwell  from  reducing  Scotland  to  a  republic  and  a  province 
of  England,  as  he  intended  to  have  done.  English  law  was 
introduced  into  Scotland,  and  a  set  of  judges  appointed  by  the 
Rump  were  sent  down  to  supersede  the  native  judges,  and  to 
govern  the  kingdom.  On  their  arrival  all  public  acts  passed 
in  their  name,  and  in  that  of  the  commonweahh  of  England ; 
and  in  order  to  an  union  of  the  commonwealths,  they  ordered 
twenty-one  members  to  be  sent  up  to  London  as  the  representa- 
tives in  the  Rump  of  this  ancient  and  independent  kingdom. 
This  was  very  ill  relished  by  the  people ;  but  Guthrie  says, 
that  "  even  the  common  people  began  now  to  think  that  no 
slavery  could  be  equal  to  what  they  had  already  suffered  from 
their  preachers.  The  parliament  officers  affected  the  character 
of  being  scourges  of  presbytery.  They  preached  and  prayed 
in  all  the  churches  ;  and  at  last  the  English  commissioners 
themselves  demanded  a  total  abrogation  of  the  Scotch  muni- 
cipal law,  and  the  established  religion  2." 

The  commission  which  met  in  Edinburgh  were  alarmed  at 
these  changes,  as  foreseeing  in  them  the  downfal  of  their  own 
power,  through  their  usurpation  of  which,  their  native  country 
had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  state  of  degradation  and  dis- 
grace which  it  had  ever  before  experienced.  The  decisions 
of  the  parliamentary  officers  were  more  equitable  and  impar- 

'  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  315.  "  General  History,  x.  46-53. 
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tial  than  the  administration  of  justice  had  ever  been  known  in 
Scotland  before,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
In  the  first  impulse  of  their  alarm,  the  ministers  acknowledged 
their  punishment  to  be  just  for  their  late  treaty  with  the  king  ; 
yet  they  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Lambert  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  army,  the  reduction  of  the  kirk  to  subordina- 
tion to  the  state,  the  contempt  of  the  sectaries  for  the  covenant, 
and  many  similar  grievances.  "  Their  fury  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  good  understanding  between  Argyle  and  Monk, 
who  threatened,  if  they  continued  their  practices,  to  proceed 
against  them  with  military  execution ;  and  this  menace  had  con- 
siderable effect  in  quieting  their  madness i."  "The  meeting 
of  the  [remonstrant]  ministers  at  Edinburgh  is  dissolved;  there 
were  sixty-six  of  them  in  all.  After  they  had  made  a  kind  of 
auricular  confession,  every  man  for  his  own  sins ;  some  for 
idolizing  the  covenant  too  much,  others  for  compliance  with 
the  king,  [!]  their  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sins,  they  have  dis- 
solved, and  have  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Glasgow,  where 
they  intend  [to  hold]  a  provincial  meeting  in  a  judicial  way,  and 
will  emit  some  declaration  or  warning.  They  are  very  much 
troubled  they  cannot  have  that  power  in  civil  things,  in  ordine 
ad  spiritualia,  which  they  were  wont  to  have  in  this  nation ; 
under  which  pretence,  they  got  all  civil  power  whatsoever  in 
their  hands  2." 

That  provincial  synod  did  meet  accordingly  at  Glasgow, 
under  the  chief  auspices  of  Gillespie  and  the  remonstrators;  but 
it  was  also  attended  by  a  few  of  the  resolutioners.  The  former 
party  at  first  would  not  associate  or  even  speak  to  the  latter ; 
but  at  last  they  began  the  business  of  the  synod,  and  Warriston, 
Gillespie,  and  Guthrie,  met  with  Baillie  and  some  others,  to 
whom,  "  after  a  long  debate,  the  remonstrators  gave  ashifting  an- 
swer that  their  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  the  brethren  gone 
home,  and  they  could  say  nothing ;  though  none  of  note  were  gone 
but  Mr.  Livingston,  and  their  chief  men  were  all  present.  This 
dealing  did  grieve  us  all,  and  made  us  see  more  of  the  progress 
and  incurableness  of  the  schism^  A  Warning,  however,  was 
agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Blair  was  ordered,  in  drawing  it,  carefully 
to  eschew  all  offensive  and  irritating  expressions;  for  the  fear  of 
Oliver's  sword  was  now  before  their  eyes !  Nevertheless,  Baillie 
and  his  party  dissented  from  the  act  respecting  the  Warning — 
"We,  &c.,  do  dissent  and  protest  against  that  paper,  and  all 
other  proceedings  of  that  synod  contrary  to  the  late  General 

'  General  History,  x.  49. 

'  Mercurius  Scoticus  Diurnal :  cited  by  Balfour,  Annals,  iv.  317. 
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Assembly,  and  desirinp;  this  our  protestation  to  be  inserted  in 
the  synod  books  ^"  We  see  schism  and  division  always  going 
hand  in  hand  with  presbytery.  Balfour's  account  of  this 
synod  is,  that  "  in  November  the  ministers  of  the  west  that 
had  made  and  still  maintained  a  very  great  5c/«"sm  in  the  church, 
and  disavowed  the  last  General  Assembly,  holden  at  St.  An- 
drews and  Dundee,  set  out  at  this  time  a  pamphlet,  called  '  A 
Discovery,  after  some  Search,  of  the  Sins  of  the  Ministers ;' 
which  is  divided  into  nine  sections.  .  .  .  Thir  westland 
renters  of  the  church  held  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  month,  by  the  name  of  the  commission 
of  the  kirk  ;  the  prime  actors  in  it  were  the  two  firebrands, 
Mr.  James  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  both  of  them 
deprived  by  the  late  General  Assembly  at  Dundee 2," 

1652. — The  power  of  the  kirk  was  now  reduced  to  insigni- 
ficance ;  for  although  they  had  still  the  privilege  left  them  of  ex- 
communication, yet  the  civil  pains  and  penalties  were  removed 
from  following  their  sentence.  Cromwell  would  not  permit  any 
oaths  or  covenants  to  be  imposed  except  with  his  own  consent. 
He  did  not  disturb  the  presbyterians  in  their  opinions  on  church 
government,  nor  restrict  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  public 
worship  ;  but  this  discipline  occasioned  a  great  commotion 
among  the  ministers,  who  exclaimed  against  toleration,  al- 
though they  themselves  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it,  as  open 
ing  a  door,  they  said,  to  all  kinds  of  error  and  heresy ;  but  all  they 
could  now  do  was  to  mourn  over  a  broken  covenant  and  a  back- 
sliding kirk.  They  had  threatened  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum,  with 
excommunication  for  abusing  the  kirk  and  refusing  to  swear 
that  its  holy  discipline  was  of  divine  authority.  This  threat 
having  been  made  before  excommunication  had  been  deprived 
of  the  sting  which  it  had  inherited  from  popish  times,  he  fled 
to  England  to  avoid  the  penal  consequences,  where  he  wrote 
to  the  commission  that  their  oppression  was  greater  than  \\hat 
had  been  complained  of  under  the  prelates,  but  that  the  com- 
monwealih  of  England  would  not  permit  men's  consciences 
to  be  any  longer  enslaved.  "  The  presbytery  would  have 
proceeded  to  extremities  with  him,  but  Monk  brandished 
his  sword  over  their  heads,  and  threatened  to  treat  them 
as  enemies  to  the  stale,  upon  which  they  desisted  for  the 
present^." 

On  the  2d  of  January,  a  meeting  of  the  remonstrators  broke  up 
at  Edinburgh,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  public  affairs. 

1  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  173,  App.  561.  ^  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  330. 

'•  Neal's  Puritans,  ii.  591. 
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"  It  was  composed  of  them  who  are  called  ministers  and  lay- 
men [lay-elders] ,  whereof  Mr.  James  Guthrie  was  moderator ; 
who,  as  he  was  chosen  to  moderate,  so,  in  his  old  wonted  pres- 
bytei'ian  zeal,  would  proceed  in  nothing,  till  he  first  knew 
whether  any  were  present  who  were  accessory  to  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  the  saints.     Quasi  vero,  he  had  been  free  of 
any  such  thing :  though  most  instrumental  in  drawing  on  an 
engagement  at  Dunbar,  he  may  remember  his  accession  to  his 
spilling  of  blood  at  Hamilton  ;  but  we  know  the  Pharisees  can 
bewail  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  prophets,  though  apt  to 
persecute  Christ  and  his  disciples.    It  is  remarkable  this  meet- 
ing was  not  called  without  cunning,  for  upholding  the  presby- 
terian  interest.     The  matter  is  this  :  about  six  weeks  ago  and 
above,  some  godly  and  well-affected  men  in  this  land,  taking 
a  course  (beside  the  priests  not  heeding  them  in  the  business) 
in  order  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  with  no  less  purpose  than  to 
remonstrate  and  petition  (whose  proceedings  as  yet  we  hope 
shall  take  effect)  against  coercive  restraint,  and  for  incorpo- 
rating the  two  nations  into  one  commonwealth.     But  the  pres- 
byterian  ministers,  wdth  their  grandee,  Warriston,  finding  this 
prejudicial  to  their  craft,  Demetrius  like,  called  together  such 
as  were  of  their  own  stamp,  cunningly  breaking  off  the  meet- 
ings of  those  who  intended  to  bring  to  nought  their  craft,  in 
making  silver  shrines  for  their  presbyterian  Diana,  did  with- 
draw themselves  altogether  from  such  meetings :  the  result  of 
which  is  confusion  ;  for  nothing  is  now  to  be  heard  after  this 
convocation  but  crying  out — '  great  is  the  presbytery  !'     Now 
they  have  drawn  up  a  letter,  though  with  great  debate,  not 
knowing  well  to  whom  to  send  it,  or  how  to  call  those  to  whom 
they  should  direct  it,  and  are  about  to  send  it  to  the  general ; 
testifying  against  all  our  proceedings,  and  with  a  full  pretence 
(I  should  say  purpose)  of  suffering,  do  earnestly  beg  religion 
in  Scotland  may  be  preserved  and  established  according  to 
the  covenant,  which,  in  their  account,  is  nothing  but  presby- 
tery.    Mark  their  ingenuity  ;  they  resolve  to  suffer,  and  yet 
w^ould  have  power  to  persecute.    Verily,  1  think  they  axe  justly 
sufferers,  who  go  about  to  be  persecutors.     In  the  interim,  I 
suppose  they  shall  not  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  in  peti- 
tioning him  (viz.  Cromwell),  against  whom  they  testify ;  this 
bewrayeth  their  policy,  though  presbytery  be  usually  attended 
therewith.     Howsoever,  as  they  convened  cunningly,  with  a 
full  purpose  to  maintain  their  craft,  that  their  idol  j^resbytery 
perish  not,  so  they  are  dismissed  confusedly,  crying  out — 
'  great  is  the  presbyterij  r     We  have  only  to  add  to  it,  that 
Warriston,  in  face  of  the  meeting,  contrary  to  experience,  with 
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a  full  purpose  to  deceive  the  simple  {ex  ungue  Leonem)  denied 
any  treaty  to  have  been  offered  by  the  English  before  Dunbar 
to  the  Scots.  But  we  know  it  is  a  Machiavelian  policy,  forti- 
ter  cahimniarii  ^" 

Upon  the  advance  and  consequent  success  of  Cromwell,  the 
regalia,  or,  "  the  honours  of  Scotland,"  as  they  were  called,  ran 
considerable  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  They 
were  therefore  deposited  in  the  strong  baronial  castle  of 
Dunnoltar,  near  Stonehaven,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George 
Oglevie,  of  Barras,  as  lieutenant-governor,  with  a  company  of 
soldiers  and  some  artillery.  General  Lambert  invested  this 
castle,  and  summoned  Oglevie  to  surrender  it,  who  still  held  out ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  must  soon  be  starved  into  a  surren- 
der. In  this  emergency  female  ingenuity  discovered  a  remedy 
where  masculine  valour  and  prudence  might  have  totally  failed. 
The  dowager  countess  Marischall  probably  planned  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  it  was  executed  by  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James 
Grainger,  minister  of  Kinneff",  a  small  parish  church  within- 
five  miles  of  Dunnotter.  She  obtained  permission  from  Lam- 
bert to  visit  the  governor's  lady,  who  acted  in  concert-  On 
her  return  Mrs.  Grainger  took  the  crown  in  her  lap,  and 
Lambert  himself  helped  her  to  mount  her  horse,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  camp,  as  the  castle  cannot  be  approached  on 
horse-back.  Her  maid  followed  on  foot,  bearing  the  sword 
and  sceptre  concealed  in  lint,  which,  Mrs.  Grainger  assured  the 
general,  was  to  be  spun  into  yarn.  They  reached  the  par- 
sonage without  discovery,  and  Mr.  Grainger  gave  a  receipt  to 
lady  Marischall, and  described  the  places  wherehe  had  deposited 
them.  "  For  the  crown  and  sceptre,"  says  he,  "  I  raised  the 
pavement-stone  just  before  the  pulpit  in  the  night-time,  and 
digged  under  it  a  hole,  and  put  them  in  there,  and  laid  down 
the  stone  just  as  it  was  before,  and  removed  the  mould  that  re- 
mained, that  none  would  have  discovered  the  stone  to  have 
been  raised  at  all.  The  sword  again,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  amongst  some  common  seats  that  stand  there,  I  digged 
down  in  the  ground  betwixt  the  foremost  of  these  seats,  and 
laid  it  down  within  the  case  of  it,  and  covered  it  up,  as  that  re- 
moving the  superfluous  mould  it  could  not  be  discovered  by 
any  body."  The  honours  were  thus  deposited  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  in  May  the  castle  was  surrendered,  and  they  lay 
in  the  church  of  Kinneff  till  after  the  Restoration,  \^  hen  the 
worthy  minister  and  his  patriotic  spouse  delivered  them  up  in 
safety  to  the  proper  officers  of  state.     The  governor  and  his 

'  Mcrcurius  Scoticus,  cited  in  Balfour's  Annals,  iv.  34G-349. 
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lady,  as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grainger,  were  treated  with  great 
severity  by  tlie  republicans  when  they  found  they  had  been 
outwitted,  and  they  were  all  subjected  to  torture,  without 
making  any  discovery.  Lady  Marischall  gave  out  that  her 
youngest  son,  sir  John  Keith,  had  conveyed  them  abroad ;  and 
he  himself,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  deception,  wrote  home  to 
several  parties,  congratulating  himself  that  he  had  conveyed 
the  honours  safely  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  consigned  them  to 
the  king's  own  hands  at  Parish 

Cromwell  sent  a  set  of  commissioners  of  the  independent 
sect  into  Scotland  to  visit  the  universities,  and  to  settle  what 
he  called  liberty  of  conscience  against  the  extravagant  and 
coercive  claims  of  the  kirk.  The  Assembly  met  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  of  the  last,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
where  the  same  contentions  betwixt  the  remonstrator  faction 
and  the  resolutioners  still  continued  to  disturb  their  dignity, 
and  the  former  party  presented  a  protest  against  the  lawfulness 
and  orthodoxy  of  this  meeting.  The  English  commissioners 
presented  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  congregational  dis- 
cipline, and  for  liberty  of  conscience  ;  but  the  stubborn  Assem- 
bly-men, as  Neal  calls  them,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  declara- 
tion, published  a  paper  called  a  "  Testimony  against  tiie  pre- 
sent encroachments  of  the  civil  power  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,"  in  which  they  express  as  much  indignation  as 
they  dared  at  the  appointment  of  visitors  for  their  universities, 
which  they  considered  a  special  flower  in  the  garland  of  the 
kirk's  prerogatives.  Ths  disputes  and  wranglingsof  the  pro- 
testors prevented  all  business  from  being  transacted,  and  there 
is  no  printed  account  of  their  acts,  except  a  small  tract  entitled 
"  Three  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  for  observing  the 
grounds  of  Salvation,  and  observing  the  Rules  of  Discipline," 
and  which  is  now  very  scarce  ;  but  the  titles  of  the  three  acts 
were — "  Overture  for  ordering  of  Lecturing  and  Catechising, 
to  be  observed  while  [until]  the  next  General  Assembly; — Act 
concerning  admitting  Expectants  to  their  Trials,  and  ruling- 
elders  to  act  in  presbyteries  and  synods  ; — Act  for  putting  in 
execution  former  acts  and  constitutions  of  General  Assemblies, 
anent  trying,  admitting,  removing,  and  deposing  of  church 
officers,  censuring  scandalous  persons,  receiving  penitents,  and 
debarring  of  persons  from  the  Lord's  table.  ^" 

The  synod  of  Fife  protested  against  the  public  Resolutions 


'  Wood's  Peerage,  art.  Kintore  ;  cited  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Description  of  the 
Kegalia  of  Scotland. 

^  Session  17,  August,  1G50. — Session  19,  August  3. — Session  20,  August  3. 
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and  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  jiowcr ;  but  they  were  kept 
in  check  by  the  secular  arm,  which  they  found  was  more  vigo- 
rous and  reached  furtherthanthat  of  Charles  the  martyr,  whom, 
nevertheless,  they  denominated  a  tyrant.  The  synod  of  Perth 
cited  several  persons  before  them  for  slighting  their  admoni- 
tions ;  but  on  the  day  of  their  appearance,  the  wives  of  the  de- 
lincpients,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
besieged  the  church  where  the  synod  sat,  with  clubs  in  their 
hands.  The  synod  sent  out  a  deputation  to  appease  the  ama- 
zons,  and  to  threaten  them  with  excommunication  if  they  con- 
tinued contumacious;  but  they  beat  them,  and  dispersed  the 
meeting,  when  the  ministers  adjourned  to  a  village  about  four 
miles  oil",  and  having  agreed  that  no  more  synods  should  be 
held  in  that  place,  they  shook  the  dust  off  their  feet,  and  pro- 
nounced it  accursed  ^ 

The  ruESBYTERiANS,  who  had  been  so  rebellious  and  un- 
reasonable to  their  natural  sovereign,  now  began  to  feel  by  ex- 
perience that  their  crimes  against  Charles  were,  by  an  act  of  re- 
tributive justice,  to  be  punished  by  the  sword  of  a  stranger.  Cant, 
and  others  of  the  rabid  breed,  began  to  prepare  their  followers 
for  suffering  for  the  covenant,  as  their  new  master  would  not 
allow  them  io  fight  for  it.  And  he  began  the  custom  of  requiring 
a  promise  from  parents  when  they  brought  their  children  to  his 
so-called  baptism,  to  educate  them  in  the  belief  and  practice 
of  that  stern  engine  of  evil,  the  covenant,  a  thing  of  men's  in- 
vention, because  it  was  esteemed  more  sacred  and  indissoluble 
than  their  baptism,  which  is  an  institution  of  God,  and  the 
water  of  which  represents  the  blood  of  Christ;  it  was  of  more 
consequence  to  what  he  called  the  true  faith  than  any  of  the 
ancient  means  of  grace,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Lord 
of  glory  himself.  The  resolutioner  ministers  had  now  learnt 
some  degree  of  moderation  from  the  effects  of  their  own  folly, 
and  the  increasing  audacity  and  overbearing  conduct  of  the  re- 
monstrators ;  of  whom  Baillie  complains,  that "  our  usurping  bre- 
thren, through  their  unnatural  divisions,  have  added  much  to  our 
calamities  :  the  lamentable  evils  of  that  breach  increase  daily." 
Retributive  justice  now  made  Baillie  feel  the  usur})ation  that 
the  whole  presbyterian  party  practised  on  the  bishops  and  the 
episcopal  clergy,  yet  he  makes  no  sign  of  repentance  :  but  re- 
bellion is  seldom  or  ever  repented  of;  there  is  a  sort  of  witch 
craft  in  it,  which  blinds  the  transgressors  with  the  delusion  that 
they  are  true  patriots,  and  the  only  people  of  God.  "  To  expect 
an  union,"  he  continues,  "  on  the  smallest  submission  of  these 

'  Whitelock's  Memoirs,  cited  by  \eal,  ii.  591. 
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raen,  it  is  in  vain,  though  the  little  remainder  of  our  church 
and  state  should  perish  before  our  eyes.'"  In  the  synod  of 
Glasgow  the  protestors  had  the  majority,  and  Baillie  says  they 
had  "  for  two  days  fell  bickerings.  Brethren  of  our  judgment 
[the  resolutioners]  were  rarely  convened ;  the  other  very  fre- 
quently." And  again,  the  protestors  "  will  plant  churches  only 
with  the  most  violent  young  men  of  their  own  side,  and  are  sure, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  mar  all  others  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power ;  they  mind  nought  but  to  compass  their  designs,  and 
for  that  end  to  tread  down  all  in  their  way." 

1653. — The  English  visitors  of  the  universities  appointed 
the  "  fire  brand,"  Patrick  Gillespie,  principal  of  the  miiversity 
of  Glasgow ;  against  which  Mr.  Baillie  and  others  protested, 
because  he  was  not  furnished  with  that  measure  of  learning 
necessary  for  such  an  office,  and  because  he  had  been  deposed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  1651,  and  he  had  not  yet  satisfied  any 
of  their  judicatories.  It  appears  that  Gillespie  had  meditated 
some  vengeance  on  Baillie,  with  whom  he  was  to  commence 
a  prosecution  before  the  visitors,  "  as  the  beginning  of  a  sore 
persecution  to  many."  Gilles])ie  intended  to  summon  his  op- 
ponents before  the  English  judge,  in  order  that  he  might  decide 
whether  the  established  presbytery,  or  a  seceding  one,  which 
he  himself  had  set  up,  were  the  legal  establishment,  and 
Baillie  says,  "  the  man  is  restless,"  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
kept  them  all  in  hot  water ;  and  he  further  adds,  his  procuring 
Baillie's  dismissal,  and  his  own  appointment,  "  is  to  me  a  de- 
monstration that  there  is  more  betwixt  that  [the  protestor] 
])arty  and  the  English  than  we  yet  know  of."  Cant  wrote  from 
Aberdeen  to  the  synod  of  Glasgow  "  a  large  and  injurious  in- 
vective against  all  who  will  not  join  with  the  protestors  to 
serve  the  enemy,  to  continue  the  yoke  of  strangers  for  ever  on 
their  native  country,  and  to  lay  a  necessity  on  the  consciences 
of  the  people  to  exclude,  without  all  cause,  the  king,  the  nobility, 
and  all  who  will  not  be  proselytes  to  them,  from  professing 
their  civil  rights." 

Iletributivc  justice  was  now  about  to  fall  on  the  divided  and 
distracted  presbyterians,  and  the  very  men  who  had  held  an 
Assembly,  in  defiance  of  their  sovereign,  and  began  that  re- 
bellion which  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  were  now  to  be  dis- 
persed from  their  usurped  chair  of  infallibility  by  the  command 
of  an  usurper.  The  Assembly  met  in  I^klinburgh  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and,  in  Baillie's  mournful  words,  when  it  "  was  set  in  the 
ordinary  time  and  i)lacc,  lieutenant-colonel  Cotterell  beset  the 
church  with  some  ratts  of  nuiskctcers  and  a  troop  of  horse ; 
Inmself  (after  our  fast,  wherein  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Douglas 
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liad  two  gracious  semions)  entered  the  Assembly-house,  a^id 
immediately  after  jMr.  Dickson  the  moderator  his  prayer,  re- 
quired audience ;  wherein  he  inquired,  if  we  did  sit  there  by 
the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land ?  or  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  ?  or 
of  the  English  judges  in  Scotland  ?  The  moderator  replied, 
"  that  we  were  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  a  spiritual  court  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  meddled  not  with  any  thing  civil ;  [! !]  that 
oi'.r  authority  was  from  God,  and  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  yet  standing  unrepealed  ;  that  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  the  most  of  the  English  army  stood  obliged  to 
defend  our  General  Assembly.  When  some  speeches  of  this 
kind  had  passed,  the  lieutenant-colonel  told  us,  his  order  was 
to  dissolve  us ;  whereupon  he  commanded  all  of  us  to  follow 
him,  else  he  would  drag  us  out  of  the  room.  When  we  had 
entered  a  protestation  of  this  unheard-of  and  unexampled 
violence,  we  did  rise  and  follow  him ;  he  led  us  all  through  the 
whole  streets  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  encompassing  us  with  foot 
companies  of  musketeers,  and  horsemen  without;  all  the  people 
gazing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest  spectacle  they  had  ever 
seen.  When  he  had  led  us  a  mile  without  the  town,  he  then 
declared  what  further  he  had  in  commission ;  that  we  should  not 
dare  to  meet  any  more  above  three  in  number ;  and  that  against 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow,  we  should  depart  the  town,  under  pain 
of  being  guilty  of  breaking  the  public  peace.  And  the  follow- 
ing day,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  we  were  commanded  off  town, 
imder  the  pain  of  present  imprisonment.  Thus  our  General 
Assembly,  the  glory  and  strength  of  our  church  upon  earth,  is, 
by  your  soldiery,  crushed  and  trod  tinder  foot,  without  the  least 
provocation  from  us,  at  this  time,  either  in  word  or  deed.  For 
this  our  hearts  are  sad,  our  eyes  run  down  with  ^^  ater ;  we  sigh 
to  God,  against  whom  we  have  sinned,  and  wait  for  the  help 
of  his  hand  ;  but  from  those  who  oppressed  us  we  deserved  no 
evil.  We  hear  a  noise  of  further  orders,  to  dischai'ge  all  our 
synods  and  presbyteries,  and  all  prayer  for  oiu-  king :  many 
the  most  moderate  reckon  such  orders  will  make  havoc  of  our 
church,  and  raise  against  many  of  the  best  men  wc  have,  a  sore 
persecution,  which,  God  willing,  we  purpose  to  endure  [with] 
all  patience  and  faith,  giving  just  offence  to  none^." 

Here  endeth,  therefore,  the  reign  of  the  General  Assemblies ; 
for  Cromwell  never  suffered  them  to  meet  again  during  his  pro- 
tectorate, and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  death- 
blow to  the  presbyterian  establishment,  for  it  deprived  the  whole 

»  Brjllie's  Letters,  iii.  225-22G. 
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kirk  of  its  government.  But  it  is  a  just  retribution.  They  sat 
in  defiance  of  the  king's  authority,  and  enacted  laws  subver- 
sive of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in  1638, 
and  annulled  the  acts  of  six  General  Assemblies,  whose  acts 
had  been  ratified  by  as  many  parliaments ;  they  deposed,  ex- 
communicated, and  imprecated  a  curse  on  the  governors  of  the 
church,  and  even  threatened  their  lives ;  they  prosecuted  Laud, 
Strafford,  and  the  king,  to  death ;  and  they  excommunicated  all 
the  loyal  m(ni  who  had  ventured  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
the  rescue  of  their  murdered  sovereign,  and  who  supported  the 
pretensions  of  their  young  king ;  and  they  were  then  divided 
among  themselves  in  a  violent  and  most  exasperating  schism, 
which  has  never  been  healed  to  this  hour.  Cromwell's  sununary 
dissolution  of  their  Assemblies,  therefore,  was  only  in  a  miti- 
gated form  commending  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips ; 
a  retaliation  for  their  having,  as  Mr.  Henderson  said,  "  thrown 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho"  in  1638.  This  dispersion,  says 
Mr.  Skinner,  wasa  "  severe  blow  to  the  presbyterian  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, thus  to  have  their  General  Assembly,  which  had  main- 
tained its  ground  so  long,  and  acted  in  defiance  of  even 
sovereign  authority,  scattered  like  chaff  by  the  wind  of  com- 
mand from  a  petty  English  officer.  What  was  now  become  ot 
their  Loudons,  and  Lindsays,  and  Warristons,  and  Hendersons, 
those  daring  heroes  of  holy  chivalry,  who  could  out-brave 
kings  and  commissioners,  and  combat  royal  edicts  with  bold 
protestations  ?  The  times  seem  to  be  strangely  changed,  and 
the  men  now  in  power  were  neither  to  be  bullied  by  big  words 
nor  flattered  by  deceitful  promises.  They  had  learned  from 
experience  the  proper  method  of  curbing  unruly  tempers, 
and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  Charles  1.  had  taught  Cromwell 
how  to  manage  the  Assemblies  of  the  Scottish  kirk  ^" 

The  rKRiOD  betwixt  the  Glasgow  Assembly  and  Cromwell's 
extirpation  of  the  Assemblies  has  always  been  reckoned  the 
GOLDEN  AGE  of  the  kirk,  after  it  had  been  purged  from  malignants 
and  reformed  on  a  "scriptural  basis,"  by  the  abolition  of  patro- 
nage and  the  supremacy  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  and  it  was 
its  very  "  noon-tide"  when  Cromv^ell  made  himself  the  head 
OF  THE  KIRK.  Yet  during  this  glorious  noon-tide  of  the  golden 
age,  sin  abounded  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  time  during 
prelacy.  In  the  "  Causes  of  the  Lord's  Wrath,"  published  by 
authority  of  one  of  the  golden-aged  Assemblies,  they  state  that 
crime  had  increased  to  an  enormous  degree.  And,  says  Dr. 
M'Crie,  "  O  how  loud  the  call  to  constancy  in  Scotland,  which 

'   Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  i;U. 
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God  bad  now  biouglit  a  second  time  fioni  llie  furnace  of  ])cr- 
secntion,  blighter  and  purer  than  ever,  and  had  ff/orified m  the 
sight  of  otlier  churches  and  nations,  by  making  enemies  come 
and  worship  beibre  her,  and  to  know  that  ho  had  loved  her ! 
But  ah  !  how  soon  was  her  fine  gold  changed !  how  quickl}^ 
did  the  glory  dejiart  from  all  the  three  churches  !  ^"  And  this 
"  Philadelphia  \\  hich  seemed  now  to  be  in  her  flower,"  is  ac- 
cused by  one  of  her  golden-aged  commissions  of  being  polluted 
with  the  following  list  of  enormous  sins : — "  1 .  The  gross  atheism 
and  ignorance  of  God  and  of  his  word  and  works,  that  is  in 
a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  is  such  that 
neither  law  nor  gospel,  nor  the  most  common  and  necessary 
points  of  truth,  are  understood  or  known  by  many  thousands. 
2.  Horrible  looseness  and  profanity  of  conversation  in  all  sorts, 
against  the  commandments  both  of  the  first  and  second  table, 
which  hath  so  abounded  and  increased  that  scarce  hath  any 
of  the  nations  exceeded  us  therein  2." 

And  the  commission  issued  a  tract  this  year,  entitled  "  A 
humble  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  of  the  ministry  of  Scot- 
land^," in  which  they  accuse  themselves  of  "Lightness  and 
vrofanitity  in  conversation,  unsuitable  to  the  holy  calling  which 
they  did  intend,  (ScC* — Ignorance  of  God,  &c. — Exceeding 
great  selfishness  in  all  that  we  do,  acting  from  ourselves  for  our- 
selves.— Refined  hypocrisy ,  desiring  to  appear  what  indeed  we 
are  not. — Eeadier  to  search  out  and  censure  faults  in  others  than 
to  see  or  take  them  to  ourselves.^ — Foolish  jesting  away  time 
with  impertinent  and  useless  discourse,  very  unseeming  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel. — Covetousuess,  worldly  mindedness, 
and  an  inordinate  desire  after  the  things  of  this  life,  u])on  which 
followeth  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  our  calling,  and  our  being 
taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  the  things  of  the  world. — 
Not  preaching  Christ  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  nor  our- 
selves the  people's  servants  for  Christ's  sake. — Preaching  of 
Christ  not  that  the  people  may  know  him,  but  that  they  may 
think  we  know  much  of  him. — Bitterness  instead  of  zeal,  in 
speaking  against  malignants,  sectaries,  and  other  scandalous 
persons,  and  unfaithfulness  therein. — Too  bitter  expres.si(ms 
against  adversaries  in  public  paper  and  sermons,  foreshewing 
of  reproaches,  whereof  there  is  no  fruit  but  irritation  ^. — Fol- 
lowing of  public  business,  with  too  much  neglect  of  our  flocks?," 

'  Testimony  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  26. 

'  Causes  of  the  Lord's  Wrath  against  Scotland  manifested  in  his  sad  dispensa- 
tions. 

3  Printed  in  1653.       ••  Chap.  I,  Sect.  1.         ■■  Chap.  III.  Sects.  1,  2,  19,  24. 

8  Chap.  IV.  Sects.  2,  25.— Chap.  V.  Sects.  13,  14,  18,  24.  ?  Chap.  XII. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  HEADSHIP  OF  OLIVER  CROM\VELL. 

PRESBYTERIES,  AND  THE  RESTORATION. 

1654. — A  new  oath. — The  Head  of  the  kirk  fills  the  universities  with  his  own 
friends.  —  Proceedings  of  Cromwell's  supporters.  —  Another  Assembly  dis- 
persed.— Designs  of  the  remonstrators. — Separate  communions. — Purgation. 
— Two  separate  synods.  —  Ordination  at  Douglas. — A  schism. — Retributive 
justice. — Nobility  suffer  for  sacrilege. — General  suffering. 1655. — Con- 
ference proposed  between  the  two  religious  parties. — Increase  of  popery. — 

Calamities  of  the  church  and  state  under  general  Monk. 1656. — Mr.  Sharp 

made  a  professor. — A  commission  of  the  kirk  attempted. — Mr.  Sharp  sent  to 

London — his  instructions — Mr.  Guthrie  sent  also — his  instructions. 1657. 

— Cromwell  gave  them  audience. — Baillie's  letter  to  Mr.  Ashe. — The  state  of 

the  kirk. — Remonstrators  wanted  supremacy. 1658. — The  designs  of  the 

remonstrators   defeated. — Public   distress. — Death   of   Cromwell — manner  of 

it. 1659. — Richard  Cromwell  succeeds. — The  Rump. — King's  declaration. 

— Synod  at  Glasgow. 1660. — Monk's  conduct — his  declaration  to  Dr.  Price 

— sends  for  Mr.  Sharp — his  address  and  counsel. — A  parliament  summoned. — 
Mr.  Sharp  follows  the  general  to  London — his  instructions. — Fears  for  the  re- 
storation of  episcopacy — a  scheme  proposed  to  prevent  it. — The  engagement 
and  oath  of  abjuration  annulled. — Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament. — Mr. 
Sharp's  influence — procures  the  release  of  the  Scottish  prisoners  in  the  Tower. 
— Monk's  instructions  to  sir  John  Greenville. — King  removes  from  Brussels 
to  Breda. — Mr.  Sharp's  letters. — Episcopacy  popular. — Douglas's  proposal. — 
Reaction  against  the  covenant. — Baillie's  letter  to  Lauderdale. — Mr.  Sharp 
assures  Douglas  that  episcopacy  will  be  established. — Douglas's  anxiety  about 
the  establishment  of  presbytery — his  reasons  for  it. — Provincial  synods  in 
Scotland. — Douglas's  sermon. — The  king  proclaimed. — Mr.  Sharp  sent  to 
Breda — his  letter  to  Douglas. — Douglas's  alarm  about  the  prayer  book. — 
Baillie's  account  of  affairs.  —  Use  of  the  prayer  book  restored.  —  Scottish 
nobility  for  episcopacy. — Gillespie's  movements — offers  to  assist  in  bringing 
episcopacy  into  Scotland. — Earl  of  Middleton  made  commissioner. — Other  ap- 
pointments.— A  Presbyterian's  opinion  respecting  the  changes. — Synods. — Mr. 
Sharp's  return  to  Scotland — receives  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  presbytery. — 
Letter  from  Sharp  to  Baillie. — Reflections. 

1654. — The  Head  of  the  kirk  now  imposed  a  new  oath  on 
the  republic,  which  he  called  an  Engagement  :  "  I,  A.  B.  do 
hereby  freely  promise  and  engage  to  be  true  and  faithftd  to  the 
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lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  will  not  propose  or  give  my  consent  to  alter  the 
government,  as  it  is  settled  in  one  single  person  and  a  parlia- 
ment." All  the  presbyterian  ministers  were  obliged  to  take 
this  Engagement  or  Tender  on  their  taking  possession  of  their 
benefices,  to  which,  however,  they  were  very  averse;  but  Crom- 
well was  not  the  man  to  be  trifled  with.  Baillie  bitterly  com- 
plains of  their  new  master,  and  says  :  "  We  here  are  groaning 
to  God  under  many  heavy  pressures.  The  beauty,  strength, 
and  order  of  our  ecclesiastic  meetings  are  well  near  gone — I 
grant  much  by  our  own  fault.  The  abolition  of  almost  all  our 
church  liberties,  and  putting  the  power  of  planting  and  dis- 
planting  of  ministers  in  the  hand  of  strangers,  to  whom  church 
discipline  does  not  belong,  is  heavy  to  us.  The  putting  down 
of  our  General  Assemblies,  and  kirk  commission,  and  giving  a 
liberty  to  any  who  will  to  profess  many  grievous  errors,  when 
we  did  expect,  in  performance  of  a  very  solemn  sworn  cove- 
nant, a  full  and  perfect  reformation,  does  oft  break  our  heart, 
and  a  flood  of  farther  evils  ready  to  break  in  on  us  does  much 
perplex  us  ;  but  the  conscience  of  our  just  deserviugs,  not  at 
all  from  men,  but  the  Lord,  makes  us  put  our  mouth  in  the  dust, 
and  acknowledge  it  for  great  mercy  that  we  are  not  yet  con- 
sumed, but  have  yet  any  kind  of  subsistence'." 

After  all  the  crimes  and  excitement  of  the  revolution,  and 
all  the  perjury  of  those  ministers  who  turned  with  the  times  to 
presbytery,  the  issue  is  this  desolation  and  prostration  of  the 
holy  discipline,  the  transmutation  of  the  golden  age  of  the  kirk 
into  an  age  of  iron,  a  government  of  the  sword.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Cromwell's  government  was  to  plant  the  univer- 
sities with  men  subservient  to  his  own  views.  The  remonstra- 
tors  had  always  favoured  him,  because  they  were  enabled  by 
his  power  to  put  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  their  brethren  the 
resolutioners,  the  moderate  party  in  the  kirk,  and  to  whom  the 
episcopal  clergy  adhered,  who  were  numerous  in  the  north. 
He  now,  therefore,  rewarded  their  zeal  by  placing  Patrick  Gil- 
lespie principal,  and  John  Young  professor  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  which  gave  that  faction  the  command 
of  the  kirk.  Mr.  Baillie  was,  of  course,  ejected,  and  with  him 
the  moderate  party.  These  and  some  other  appointments  were 
made  by  "  order  and  command  of  the  English  judges,"  and 
Gillespie  was  willing  "  to  obey  the  English  order."  Mr. 
Baillie  protested  and  gave  sufficient  reasons  against  Gillespie*s 
appointment,  "  for  insufficiency,  neglect  of  duty,   and  mal- 
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administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  college."  Gillespie 
immediately  changed  the  factor  or  land-agent  of  the  College 
property,  for  one  in  the  Crorawellian  interest,  and  "  so  he 
grij>ped  our  purse,  that  no  man  should  get  any  stipend  but  as 
he  thought  expedient."  Two  protestors  were  likewise  put  into 
possession  of  the  two  colleges  at  Aberdeen,  and  who  went  over 
avowedly  to  independency  and  se])aration,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  Head  of  the  kirk.  On  the  lOlh  of  April  Cromwell 
ordered  two  of  the  remonstrators  to  jiroceed  to  London, "  and  to 
give  their  advice  in  matters  of  high  concernment.  This  has 
alarmed  us  all,  fearing  lest  the  protector  purposes  to  put  our 
church  in  a  new  mule,  and  begin  upon  us  a  sore  persecution^." 
"  As  for  our  church  affairs,"  says  Baillie,  "  thus  they 
stand  : — The  parliament  of  England  had  given  to  the  English 
judges  and  sequestrators  a  very  ample  commission,  to  put  out 
and  in  ministers  as  they  saw  cause,  to  plant  and  displant  our 
universities.  According  to  this  power  they  put  Mr.  John 
Row  in  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Robert  Leighton  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Patrick  Gillespie  in   Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Colville  they 

offered  to  the  Old  College  of  St.  Andrews All  our 

colleges  are  quickly  like  to  be  undone.  Our  churches  are  in 
great  confusion:  no  intrants  get  any  stipend  till  they  have 
petitioned  and  subscribed  some  acknowledgment  to  the 
]inglish.  When  a  very  few  of  the  remonstrants,  or  indepen- 
dent party,  will  call  a  man,  he  gets  a  kirk  and  the  stipend ; 
but  whom  the  presbytery,  and  well  near  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, calls  and  admits,  he  must  preach  in  the  fields,  or  in  a 
barn,  without  stipend."  Independents  and  remonstrators  were 
therefore  placed  in  all  vacant  parishes  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, which  accounts  for  the  agitation  in  those  parts  after  the 
Restoration.  It  appears  the  presbyterians  had  attempted  to 
hold  an  Assembly  this  year,  but  which  was  likewise  dis- 
persed by  colonel  Lilburne  ;  for,  continues  Baillie,  "  Wc 
thought  at  the  General  Assembly  to  have  gotten  some  course 
for  this  ;  but  colonel  Lilburne,  the  commander-in-chief,  gave 
orders  to  the  soldiers  to  break  our  assembly  before  it  was  con- 
stituted, to  the  exceeding  great  grief  of  all,  except  the  remon- 
strants, who  insulted  upon  it,  the  English  violence  having 
trysted  [concurred]  with  their  protestation  against  it.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  no  meeting  for  the  whole  clnn'ch,  not 
so  nuich  as  for  counsel,  though  the  remonstrants  have  met 
oft,  and  are  like  to  set  up  a  commission  and  assembly  of  their 
own,  for  very  ill  pur})oscs."     It  was  the  design  of  the  two 
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leaders  of  the  remonstrators,  Gillespie  and  Guthrie,  "  to 
purge  the  church,"  and  to  j^lace  men  of  their  own  views  in 
the  parishes,  and  many  of  that  party  were  falling  off  to  the 
"  English  errors,  both  of  church  and  state."  The  English 
commissioners  favoured  the  protestors,  and  called  the  rcsolu- 
tiouers  "  rascally  malignants."  They  were  going  on  rapidly 
to  revolutionise  the  kirk,  and  were  "  playing  strange  pranks." 
The  remonstrators  had  held  a  secret  meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, from  wliich  they  were  instructed  to  liave  monthly  fasts 
and  communions,  from  which  they  excluded  more  than  the 
half  of  those  who  were  usually  admitted:  "six  or  seven 
ministers,  leaving  their  own  congregations  desolate,  were 
about  the  action  :  numbers  of  strangers  flocked  to  these  meet- 
ings :  at  their  fasts  four  or  five  ministers  of  their  best  preachers 
in  the  bounds  exercised  from  morning  till  even.  The  great 
design  of  all  this  was  evidently  but  to  increase  their  party, 
whereof  yet  in  most  places  they  missed.  Always  the  word 
went,  that  they  purposed  to  put  up  committees  for  purging 
and  planting  everywhere,  as  they  thought  fit.  I  was  so  cha- 
ritable as  not  to  suspect  them  of  any  such  purpose,  when  the 
land  was  full  of  confusion  and  danger ;  yet  I  found  myself 
disappointed;  for  at  our  synod  the  moderator's  sermon  ran 
on  the  necessity-  of  taking  up  the  too  long-neglected  work  of 
purging.  The  man's  vehemency  in  this  and  in  his  prayer,  a 
strange  kind  of  sighing,  the  like  whereof  I  had  never  heard, 
as  a  pythonising  out  of  the  belly  of  a  second  person,  made 
me  amazed.  To  prevent  this  foolish  and  cruel  enterprise, 
we  pressed  in  the  entry  of  the  synod,  that  in  these  times  of 
confusion  we  might  be  assured  of  peace  till  the  next  synod. 

We  intimated  our  great  willingness  to  cast  out  of 

the  ministry  all  whom  we  conceived  eitlier  unfit  for  weakness, 
or  scandalous;  but  a  synod  so  divided  in  judgment  as  we 
were,  we  conceived  very  unfit  for  any  such  work.  When  we 
found  our  desire  flatly  refused,  and  perceived  a  clear  design 
to  set  up  presently  their  tyrannous  committees,  we,  as  we  had 
resolved  beforehand,  and  were  advised  by  the  ministry  of 
Edinburgh,  and  others  of  our  mind,  required  them  that  our 
synod  might  be  rightly  constitute  :  that  ministers  censured 
by  the  General  Assembly  [Gillespie  himself  being  one  of  them] 
and  elders  notoriously  opposite  to  the  last  three  General  As- 
semblies, might  have  no  voice.  When  this  was  flatly  refused, 
we  shewed  we  were  necessitated  to  sit  by  ourselves,  and  leave 
them  in  their  separation  from  the  General  Assembly  and  kirk 
of  Scotland.  When,  by  all  we  could  say,  nothing  could  be 
obtained,  all  of  us  who  adhered  to  the  Cieneral  Assembly  went 
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to  the  Blackfriars,  and  there  kept  the  synod,  leaving  oar  pro- 
testation with  them.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  Gillespie, 
and  the  "  fell  bickerings"  that  his  ambition  and  bigotry  occa- 
sioned, there  were  now  two  rival  synods  sitting  at  the  same 
time,  and  each  claiming  to  be  the  true  and  only  provincial  re- 
presentative of  the  church  of  Scotland;  but  as  Gillespie's  party 
had  the  favour  of  the  Head  of  the  kirk,  and  the  assistance  of 
his  troops,  they  contrived  to  fill  several  vacant  kirks  with 
their  own  sort.  They  filled  the  kirk  of  Douglas,  against  the 
unanimous  declamation  of  the  parishioners  of  all  ranks,  who 
refused  to  admit  them  into  the  church,  and  were  obliged  to 
ordain  their  man  Kidd  on  the  brae  side  [hill  side]  under  the 
protection  of  a  lieutenant's  guard  of  infantry  from  Glasgow ; 
"  an  abominable  example,  generally  much  abhorred,  which 
shews  what  we  may  expect  from  that  parly."  The  "  true  pres- 
bytery" of  Lanerk,  that  is,  however,  the  resolutioner  section, 
ordained  and  inducted  a  Mr.  Archibald  Inglish  to  the  parish 
of  Douglas,  a  week  after  the  other  hill-side  ordination,  who, 
it  was  supposed,  would  not  enjoy  the  stipend  which  would  go 
to  Kidd,  although  the  people  and  the  two  proprietors,  the  mar- 
quis of  Douglas  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  were  in  Mr.  Inglish's 
favour.  "  In  this  glass  see  our  condition,"  says  Baillie.  "  It 
is  so  in  sundry  congregations  already,  and  like  to  be  so  in  more ; 
not  so  much  through  the  violence  of  the  English,  as  the  un- 
reasonable headiness  of  the  remonstrants,  which  for  the  time  is 
remediless ;  and  we,  for  fear  of  worse,  from  their  very  evil 
humour,  give  way  to  permit  them  to  plant  divers  churches  as 
they  like  best.  This  formed  schism  is  very  bitter  to  us,  but 
remediless,  except  on  intolerable  conditions,  which  no  wise 
orthodox  divine  will  advise  us  to  accept.  We  must  embrace 
without  contradiction  and  let  grow  the  principles  of  the  remon- 
strants, which  ALL  REFORMED  DIVINES  AND  ALL  STATES  IN  THE 

WORLD  ABHOR:  wc  must  permit  a  few  heady  men  to  waste  our 
chiu'ch  with  our  consent  or  connivance ;  we  must  let  them  frame 
our  people  to  the  sectarian  model ;  a  few  more  yorzt;arc?  ones 
joined  among  themselves,  by  privy  meetings,  to  be  the  godly 
party  and  the  congregation,  the  rest  to  be  the  rascally  malignant 
multitude  :  so  that  the  body  of  our  people  are  to  be  cast  out  of 
all  our  churches,  and  the  few  who  are  countenanced,  are  fitted, 
as  sundry  of  theui  aln^ady  have  done,  to  embrace  the  errors  of 
the  time  for  their  destruction.  Against  these  abominations  we 
strive  so  much  and  so  wisely  as  we  can."     Tliese  are  the  men 
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Avlio  made  the  scliism,  the  desertions,  and  all  the  field  conven- 
ticles, seditions,  and  open  rebellions,  which  afflicted  the  nation, 
and  brought  such  calamities  on  the  church  after  the  restoration. 
Bit  such  ever  has  been  ihe  case;  "the  son  of  Hagar,  the 
Eijyptian,"  ever  has  and  ever  will  "mock,"  that  \s, persecute 
Isaac,  the  true  church,  which.hasthe  promise,  and  is  destined 
to  bring  forth  seed  unto  faithful  Abraham,  who,  through  many 
trials  and  much  tribulation,  may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  having  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  in  holy  baptism. 

In  tliis  melancholy  description  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  that  period,  we  can  plainly  perceive  the  even  hand  of  reiri- 
butive  justice  in  punishing  the  prime  instruments  of  the  extir- 
pationoi  God's  holy  church.  Baillie,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
moderate  party,  complains  of  the  violent  conduct  of  the  ultra- 
reformers  ;  but  who  were  merely  carrying  out  against  them  the 
principle  on  which  they  themselves  had  previously  acted  to- 
wards the  bishops.  The  remonstrators  were  now  meting  out 
to  their  fellow  presbyterians  the  same  measure  that  they  had 
measured  to  the  episcopalians ;  and  they  now  felt  that  sharpness 
of  ihe  serpent's  tooth  which  they  had  compelled  the  fathers  of 
the  church  to  experience  from  their  rebellious  children,  when 
they  declared  these  worthy  Fathers^  and  confessors  to  be  In- 
famous, to  be  holden  asExHNicKS  and  Publicans,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  death.  Yet  these  judgments  and  calamities 
do  not  seem  to  have  wrought  any  repentance  in  the  hearts  of 
the  moderate  presbyterians  ;  for  they  still  continued  to  glory 
in  their  shame,  and  to  clinch  the  infamy  of  their  former  pro 
ceedings  by  approving  and  exulting  over  their  past  crimes. 

But  to  continue  the  mournful  language  of  the  same  revolted 
son  of  the  church  ;  he  says — '  Our  nobility  [are]  well  nearly 
wrecked ;  dukes  Hamilton,  the  one  execute,  the  other  slain ; 
their  estate  forfault ;  one  part  of  it  gifted  to  English  soldiers  ; 
the  rest  will  not  pa}'  the  debt ;  little  left  to  the  heretrix  ;  al- 
most the  whole  name  undone  with  debt: — Huntly  execute; 
iiis  sons  all  dead  but  the  youngest ;  there  is  more  debt  on  the 
house  than  the  land  can  pay : — Lennox  is  living  as  a  man 
buried,  in  his  house  of  Cobham  : — Douglas  and  his  son  Angus 
are  quiet  men,  of  no  respect : — Argyle  almost  drowned  with 
debt  [notwithstandingthe  large  share  of  "  brotherly  assistance" 
and  public  money],  in  friendship  with  the  English,  but  in 


'  "  For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand  Instructors  in  Christ  [priests] ,  yet  have  ye 
flot  many  Fathers  [bishops  or  apostles]  :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begot'en  you 
through  the  gospeL" — 1  Cor.  iv.  15. 
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hatred  with  the  country:  he  courts  the  remonstrators,  who 
were  and  are  averse  to  him: — Chancellor  Loudon  lives  like  an 
outlaio  about  Athole,  his  lands  comprised  for  debt,  under  a 
general  very  great  disgrace : — Marischal,  Rothes,  Eglinton, 
and  his  three  sons,  Crawford,  Lauderdale,  and  others,  prisoners 
in  England,  and  their  lands  all  either  sequestrate  or  forfaulted, 
and  gifted  to  English  soldiers ;  Balmerino  suddenly  dead,  and 
his  son,  for  public  debt,  comprisings,  and  captions,  keeps  not 
the  causey  [dare  not  appear  in  public]  : — Warriston  having 
refunded  much  of  what  he  got  for  places,  lives  privily,  in  a 
hard  enough  condition,  much  hated  by  the  most,  and  neglected 
by  all,  except  the  remonstrants,  to  whom  he  is  guide.  Our 
criminal  judicatories  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  our 
civil  courts  in  their  hands  also  ;  only  some  of  the  remonstrators 
are  adjoined  with  them.  .  .  .  The  commissariat  and  sheriff's 
courts  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  English  soldiers,  with  the 
adjunction  in  some  places  of  some  few  remonstrants.  Strong 
garrisons  in  Leith,  Edinburgh  town  and  castle,  Glasgow,  Ayr, 
Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Linlithgow, Perth,  Dundee, Burnt  Lslaiid, 
Dunnotter,  Aberdeen, Inverness, Inverary  [Argyle's  own  town], 
Dunstaffnage,  &c.  ^ 

"  Of  a  long  time  no  man  in  the  whole  isle  did  mute ;  all 
were  lulled  up  in  a  lethargic  fear  and  despair.  ...  But  be- 
hold inward  division  doth  hazard  all  at  the  very  beginning. 
The  irreconcileable  discords  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  had  un- 
done the  isle,  and  almost  both  the  families.  ...  So  for  the 
time  the  case  of  our  land  is  most  sad.  .  .  .  Being  called  the 
other  week  to  confer  with  the  brethren  of  Edinburgh,  I  was  com- 
forted to  find  all  that  met  fully  of  my  sense  both  about  prayer 
for  the  king  [the  resolutioners  persisted  in  naming  the  king  in 
their  })ublic  prayers,  for  which  they  suffered  many  hardships 
both  from  the  head  of  the  kirk  and  also  from  the  remonstrators] , 
and  affairs  of  our  divided  synod,  divided  presbytery,  troubled 
college,  and  all  else  we  spoke  of  But  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
the  general  affliction  at  the  proclamation  of  the  protector  of  the 
act  of  union,  the  act  of  fbrfaultry,  and  c\eep  fimnr/  of  so  many, 
the  preparation  of  Monk  by  sea  and  land  presently  to  swallow 
up  the  northern  [royalist]  party,  destitute  of  all  hope  of  the 
oft  i)romiscd  foreign  supplies  as  common  fame  surmised. 
As  our  miseries  (without  a  kingdom  wholly,  without  any 
judicatories  to  count  of  of  our  own,  without  a  church  well 
near)  are  great,  so  we  expect  they  shall  increase,  and  the  next 
heavy  dint  [blow]  shall  fall  on  the  chief  of  the  ministry.      At 
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once  it  will  not  be  safe  to  have  any  audible  complaints  of  these 
things,  either  to  God  or  man  ^" 

1655. — The  conlenlion  between  the  two  factions  had  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
follow  ;  and  therefore  a  conference  was  proposed  between  dele- 
gates from  both  sides  for  a  general  iniion  with  the  remonstiators, 
"by  an  overture  of  oblivion  of  by-g.ones."  Neither  parly  had 
any  good  will  to  this  union,  it  was  only  necessity  that  drove 
them  to  it,  and  the  remonstrators  were  as  rigid  in  their  proposals 
as  ever,  "  for  so  long  as  Warriston  and  jNIr.  James  Guthrie  did 
guide  that  party,  there  coidd  no  peace  be  possible."  The  re- 
solutioners  continued  to  pray  for  the  king,  though  it  was  con- 
trary to  law,  and  made  even  penal ;  but  the  remonstrants  rejected 
the  king  and  all  other  raalignants ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
communion  had  not  been  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  "  for  a 
number  of  years."  At  this  meeting  for  the  proposed  union, 
Mr.  James  Sharp  was  a  delegate  on  the  resolulioner  side, and 
proposed  that  a  deputation  should  wait  on  Cromwell  to  nego- 
ciate  with  him  for  permisson  to  remember  the  king  in  their 
prayers,  on  promising  to  live  peaceably  under  him ;  but  the 
proposal  was  not  agreed  to.  "  For  church  matters,"  says 
Baillie^,  "there  is  no  ecclesiastic  government  at  all  we  can 
hear  of;  yet  the  hand  of  power  is  not  heavy  on  any  for  matters 
of  religion,  no,  not  on  quakers,  who  are  open  railers  against 
the  protector's  person  ;  yea,  we  hear  of  little  trouble  of  papists, 
who  grow  much  in  the  north  of  Scotland  more  than  these 
eighty  years,  without  any  control-''."  The  diead  of  Cromwell's 
vengeance  induced  the  resolutioners  to  drop  the  king's  name 
out  of  their  prayers,  and  Baillie  now  generally  calls  him 
"  Charles  Stewart,"  At  the  same  time  Gillespie,  Warriston, 
and  some  of  that  faction,  drew  up  a  new  covenant,  of  a  still  more 
democratic  and  malignant  tendency  than  the  original  one, 
under  which  they  meant  to  place  all  "  the  godly ;"  but  this  was 
quashed  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  the  English  council.  "  Our 
arm  here  is  broken  for  all  discipline,  most  by  our  dissenting 
brethren  running  to  a  schism.  Popery  increases  more  than 
these  seventy  years."  The  "  schismatic  faction,"  as  Baillie 
calls  the  remonstrators,  made  an  effort  to  constitute  five  or  six 
of  their  own  number  as  a  commisson  of  the  Assembly,  "  with 
full  jurisdiction  over  all  our  land,  to  put  in  and  out  of  the  mi- 
nistry whom  tliey  think  fit."  Against  this  horrible  tyranny, 
presbyteries  and  synods  protested  ;  but  Ine  schismatics  ap- 
pealed to  Cromwell,  who  discountenanced  the  scheme*. 

»  Baillie's  Letters,  iu.  251-252.       =  Ibid.  281,      ^  ibid.  291.      *  Ihid.  passim. 
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"  Upon  the  reduction,"  says  Dr.  Skinner, "  of  the  highlands, 
there  being  now  no  enemy  in  arms  in  Scotland,  general  Monk 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
country.  And  because  the  covenanting  clergy  had  grown  so 
insolent  in  their  power  and  influence  over  the  government  and 
people,  a  particular  care  was  used  to  abate  their  rigour.  They 
had,  indeed,  the  undisturbed  use  of  their  kirks  and  preaching 
during  general  Monk's  command,  but  were  not  jDcrmitted  the 
liberty  of  making  reflections  upon  their  superiors  or  the  govern- 
ment, unto  which,  by  the  complexion  of  their  religion,  or  the 
pragmatical  spirit  of  the  clergy,  they  are  greatly  inclined.  The 
power  of  excommunication,  and  the  consequents  upon  it,  which 
was  the  palladium  of  presbyterianism,  was  wholly  taken  from 
them.  Their  presbyteries  were,  indeed,  connived  aX,  but  their 
General  Assemblies  were  disturbed  and  for  bidden.  So  that  they 
who  some  years  before,  in  the  height  and  ruffle  of  their  religious 
zeal,  being  abetted  by  their  party  in  England,  had  the  confi- 
dence to  outlaiu  the  late  king,  when  he  forbade  their  Assem- 
blies, were  now  so  reduced  and  baffled  by  the  English  army, 
that  they  would  have  dissolved  any  of  their  conventions  at  the 
command  of  a  corporal!  Nor  were  the  nobility  and  gentry 
permitted  to  wear  swords,  to  ride  on  a  horse  of  value,  to  pro- 
secute their  old  animosities  among  themselves,  nor  to  exercise 
any  arbitrary  and  violent  practices  towards  their  inferiors  and 
servants."  Under  his  equitable  command  peace  was  universal, 
and  its  effects,  trade  and  prosperity  ;  for  his  army  was  punc- 
tually paid  from  the  forced  contributions  on  the  inhabitants, 
"  so  that  the  soldiers  being  well  paid  were  enabled  to  discharge 
their  quarters  duly,  and  the  money  did  so  universally  circulate 
through  the  country,  that  there  was  never  known  so  much 
ready  coin  in  Scotland,  as  during  general  Monk's  command 
there.  He  had  formed  his  army  to  a  very  exact  discipline,  so 
that  nothing  was  more  rare  than  to  hear  of  any  mutinies  among 
themselves,  or  depredations  on  the  people.  Insomuch,  that 
though  Monk  continued  among  them  to  secure  their  subjection, 
yet  they  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  generosity  and  justice  ;  and 
so  much  kindness  for  his  soldiers,  during  a  long  and  peaceable 
neighbourhood  together,  that  they  looked  upon  them  no  other- 
wise than  as  natives  of  the  place,  or  a  part  of  their  country ; 
and  as  guardians  rather  of  their  safety  and  liberty,  than  in- 
struments of  their  servitude  and  subjection^." 

1656. — Through  his  intimacy  with  lord  Broghill,  ]Mr.  Sharp 

•  Dr.  Skinner's  Life  of  General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Webster.  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Dunstan'.s  in  the  West,  pp.  64,  65-69. 
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was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  old  college  of  St.  Andrews, 
and,  Baillie  adds,  "  I  am  glad  he  is  in  it  or  any  other,  where 
he  is  contented ;  for  indeed  he  is  the  most  serviceable  man  our 
church  now  has :  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  of  his  accepting 
of  that  place  on  the  English  command  ^"  Division  and  con- 
tention increased,  and  the  renionstrators  made  another  effort 
to  establish  their  commission  of  the  kirk,  "  to  purge  and  plant 
all  Scotland,  with  the  English  allowance  to  them,  as  the  godly 
party,  one  of  the  vilest,  most  shameful,  and  tyrannical  tricks 
that  ever  was  heard  of  in  any  church  in  any  time."  To  prevent 
their  success,  the  resolutioners  sent  up  Mr.  Sharp  in  company 
with  lord  Broghill  with  instructions  to  give  Cromwell  a  right 
impression  of  the  disposition  and  of  the  intention  of  the  kirk  to 
live  peaceably  and  inoffensively  under  thepresent  government — 
to  clear  and  make  manifest  the  groundless  arrogancy  of  the  re- 
monstrators  in  assuming  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  godly 
party  of  the  ministry  ;  and  that  the  aspersion  of  insufficiency, 
scandalousness,  and  corruption,  cast  by  them  upon  the  generality 
of  the  resolutioner  ministry,  is  most  uncharitable,  unjust,  and 
false.  To  desire  that  the  government  of  the  kirk  be  allowed 
to  run  in  Assemblies,  synods,  and  presbyteries ;  and  the  dis- 
cipline to  be  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  the  judicatures  of 
the  kirk  according  to  the  order  therein  established  2.  How 
subdued,  calm,  and  rational  the  moderate  party  now  appear 
before  the  mighty  conqueror,  and  how  different  their  attitude 
now  to  what  they  assumed  with  their  sovereign  of  conceding 
memory,  when  they  appeared  before  him  with  a  remonstrance 
in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other  ! 

The  remonstrators  also  sent  up  the  fierce  and  intractable 
Guthrie,  who  had  cursed  the  king  to  his  face,  with  the  follow- 
ing instructions  ; — "  1.  That  your  highness  will  please  to  give 
warrant  for  a  commission  to  be  issued  to  such  persons  of  ability 
and  soundness,  who  understand  the  affairs  of  the  kirk,  as  your 
highness  shall  think  fit,  who  may  have  and  exercise  the  power 
which  was  heretofore  in  the  commission  of  the  plantation  of 
kirks  in  that  nation  :  and  that  the  said  commissioners  may  be 
authorised  and  required  to  dispose  of  the  public  maintenance 
according  to  the  rules  and  acts  of  uncoutroverted  Assemblies 
of  the  church  and  laws  of  that  land  before  the  year  1651. 
•2.  That  a  particular  visitation  may  be,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  both  judgments,  of  approved  godliness  and  zeal  for 
the  work  of  reformation :  whereof  the  one  half  to  be  agreed 

Baillie'8  Letters,  iii.  316.  •  Ibid.  iii.  324,  App.  568,  572. 
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upon  by  those  who  are  for  the  public  resolutions,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  reraonstrators,  for  planting  and  purging  of 
ministers  and  elders,  and  for  composing  of  present  and  future 
divisions  in  presbyteries  and  congregations.  3.  That  there 
be  also  a  general  committee  of  delegates  from  the  several 
synods,  of  an  equal  number  of  both  judgments  ....  without 
whose  previous  advice  and  consent  the  respective  synods  may 
not  reverse  any  thing  done  by  the  aforesaid  visitations  ^." 

1657. — CuoMWELL  gave  the  antagonist  parties  an  audience, 
and  became  so  impatient  at  the  length  of  Guthrie's  speech, 
that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  lord  Broghill  prevailed  on 
him  to  listen  to  the  other's  reply.  Mr.  Sharp  then  adroitly  turned 
Gutlnic's  arguments  against  himself,  and  gave  such  a  rational 
account  of  the  resoiutioners  and  their  principles,  that  the  pro- 
tector was  satisfied  that  they  were  the  most  worthy  of  his 
support.  This  dexterous  defeat  of  the  remonstrators'  designs  so 
rankled  in  Guthrie's  breast,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to 
the  whole  faction,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that  most  un- 
christian and  atrocious  enmity  which  they  have  ever  since  enter- 
tained towards  Mr.  Sharp  '^.  Baillie  communicated  to  Mr.  Ashe 
the  distress  that  his  party  suffered  from  the  exorbitant  ambition 
of  the  remonstrators ;  and  said  they  had  sent  up  to  the  jjrotector 
tlieir  three  grand  leaders,  "to  supplicate  for  a  liberty  to  oppress 
our  poor  cluirch,  contrary  to  all  reason,  conscience,  and  law. 
....  Our  brethren  finding  that  Mr.  Sharp's  representations 
had  marred  all  they  thought  to  have  obtained,  by  letters  and 
by  their  Independent  agents,  they  have  openly  sent  up  the 
chief  of  their  party  to  desire  by  the  great  favour  they  have 
themselves  every  one  of  them  with  the  protector,  and  divers 
about  him,  a  commission  to  do  by  force  what  we  could  not  yield 
to  them  with  our  consent.  Their  great  plea  \\\\\  be,  that  the 
government  of  our  corrupt  church  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  them   who  are  the  godly  ])arty,  till  the  church   be  well 

purged This  much  I  thought  fit  to  signify  to  you, 

and  a  few  \\hich  you  and  Mr.  Calamy  think  meet  to  acquaint 
with  it.  Mr.  Sharp  can  fully  and  will  faithfully  report  the 
truth  of  every  ]»articular.  .  .  .  Our  distress  now  is  great,  we 
desire  your  compassion,  your  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  your 
countenance  to  our  cause,  when  you  know  it  may  profit  us  and 
not  hurt  yourselves,  ...  If,  by  your  countenance  and  counsel 
to  Mr.  Sharp,  or  by  your  dealings  with  your  friends  about  the 

'  Baillie's  Letters — Appendix,  573. 

•  Author's  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  12-14. 
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protector,  you  can  help  to  keep  this  very  dangerous  storm  from 
us,  you  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  God,  and  a  great  good 
deed  to  our  groaning  church  ^" 

Baillie  rktrksents  the  state  of  the  kirk  to  be  one  of  "most 
imminent  danger,"  "  to  be  pitifully  oppressed  and  enslaved  to 
a  few  of  our  brethen,  who  have  long  vexed  us  with  their  cause- 
less divisions,"  and  who  "  have  flatly  refused"  the  resolutioners' 
offers  of  peace  but  upon  new  and  unreasonable  terms,  viz.  that 
the  remonstrators  should  "  be  freed  from  all  subordination  to 
our  presbyteries  and  synods  till  they  were  newly  constituted 
and  purged;"  and  that  the  whole  jurisdiction  should  be  placed 
in  a  committee,  of  an  equal  number  of  both  the  parties,  well 
knowing  that  the  moderates  would  not  act  with  them,  which 
would  throw  the  whole  government  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
monstrators, and  their  first  proposition  would  have  been  the  com- 
plete subversion  of  presbyterianism.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sharp, 
when  sent  to  treat  with  Cromwell,  Baillie  said  that  "  he  had  need 
of  a  long  spoon ;" — "  He  should  have  a  long  shafted  spoon  that 
sups  kail  [broth]  with  the  devil."  The  conduct  of  both  parties 
in  the  dispute  about  the  plantation  of  churches  shews  how 
great  a  cheat  the  abolition  of  patronage  was  upon  the  people  ; 
for  it  only  passed  from  the  patron's  hands  into  those  of  either 
of  the  two  factions,  but  never  reached  the  free  election  of  the 
parishoners.  Supremacy  was  the  object  of  the  remonstrators, 
and  of  their  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  kirk ;  but  Mr.  Sharp's 
abilities  were  so  well  directed  that  their  whole  scheme  was  de- 
feated, and  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Baillie,  "  I 
know  not  what  the  faction  with  you  do  brag ;  but  believe  it, 
their  cause  of  bragging  is  more  slender  since  Warriston's  re- 
moving from  London,  than  it  was 2." 

1658. — The  contention  of  Gillespie,  Guthrie,  Warriston, 
and  others  of  their  faction,  was  intolerable  to  the  moderate  party ; 
but  Mr.  Sharji's  negociations  at  London  relieved  them  from 
a  persecution  of  which  they  had  some  well-grounded  fears. 
"  Our  church  has  been  pretty  quiet,  our  troubling  remonstrants 
not  having  yet  pre\ailed  with  the  English  to  get  authority  from 
them  to  exercise  their  tyranny  amonst  us.  The  great  instru- 
ment of  God  to  cross  their  evil  designs  has  been  that  very 
worthy,  pious,  wise,  and  diligent  young  man,  Mr.  James  Sharp, 
....  we  blessed  God,  that  by  Mr.  Sharjj's  labours,  was  kept 
off  us  for  a  time,  a  much  feared  storm."  Although  the  fac- 
tion missed  their  aim  of  gaining  the  mastery  over  their  adver- 
saries, yet  Gillespie  obtained  for  the  college  of  Glasgow  "  all 

1  BaUhe's  Letters,  iii.  329,  326.  ^  iijij_  ^;«i<.;,„. 
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the  benefices  of  the  whole  chapter  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow, 
also  the  abbacy  of  Crosraguel,  and  sundry  other  things  which. 
Jure  devoluto,  fell  in  the  protector's  power  ^"  "  Our  church," 
says  Baillie,  "  lies  as  it  did  ;  the  representation  printed  by  Mr. 
Sharp  at  London,  they  [the  remonstrants]  durst  never  essay  to 
answer ;  but  ournewdesiresof  peace  they  answered  a  piece  of  it, 
with  a  bitter  pamphlet. ...  It  is  very  like  the  end  of  this  obsti- 
nate difference  will  be  a  formal  separation ;  the  sooner  the 
better  for  the  kirk ;  for  they  abide  among  us  only  to  increase 
their  party ;  and  if  they  were  formally  separate,  they  could  do 
us  the  less  harm.  The  country  lies  very  quiet ;  it  is  exceedingly 
poor.  Our  noble  families  are  almost  gone ;  Lennox  has  little 
in  Scotland  unsold ;  Hamilton's  estate  is  sold ;  Argyle  can  pay 
little  annual  rent  for  7  or  800,000  merks ;  and  he  is  no  more 
drowned  in  debt  than  in  public  hatred  almost  of  all,  both 
Scottish  and  English ;  the  Gordons  are  gone ;  the  Douglases 
little  better ;  Eglinton  and  Glencairn  on  the  brink  of  breaking 
[i.  e.  bankruptcy]  ;  many  of  our  chief  families'  estates  are 
cracking ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  any  human  relief  for 
the  time  2." 

These,  then,  are  the  temporal  effects  of  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  church — rebellion,  regicide,  sacrilege,  religious 
contention  and  anarchy  !  But  at  this  time  of  rebuke  and  blas- 
phemy, God  remembered  mercy,  and  removed  that  scourge 
whom  He  had  raised  up  to  punish  and  purify  his  church,  and 
gave  to  Scotland  one  more  trial  of  faith  and  patience,  whether 
or  not  she  was  vrorthy  of  having  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  truth 
again  committed  to  its  pillar  and  ground — the  Church.  The 
church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth,  to  teach,  support, 
and  preserve  it  by  that  sword  of  the  spirit  and  that  spiritual 
authority  which  Christ  committed  to  the  apostles  and  to  their 
successors.  We  have  seen  what  contentions  and  strugglings 
among  individuals  and  factions  for  tyrannical  power  over  their 
fellow  servants,  and  what  schisms  and  divisions  followed  the 
extirpation  of  the  church  in  Scotland ;  and  in  England  what 
swarms  of  heresies  arose  like  locusts  out  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
that  darkened  the  whole  land  ;  no  less  than  four  score  different 
sects,  all  hating  and  abusing  each  other,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  charity,  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtue. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Cromwell  died  on  the  anni- 
versary ofthe  battles  of  Worcester  andDunbar,which  had  opened 
his  way  to  supreme  power.  Dr.  Bates,  a  physician,  was  called 
to  the  protector's  rescue  when  he  was  in  anest  of  death,  and 

'  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  352,  356,  362.  =  Ibid.  iii.  352,  3C2,  356,  387. 
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he  says  that  he  was  in  the  greatest  mental  agonies,  often  started, 
and  asked  if  the  attendants  saw  any  thing;  and  Baillie  says 
he  "  cried  out  of  the  devil  and  a  northern  army."  At  length, 
in  his  distress  he  called  for  his  chaplains,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion he  asked  them  was — "  if  there  was  any  falling  from 
grace  ?"  To  which,  true  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  they  an- 
swered there  was  not ;  then,  said  he,  /cm  sa/e!  This  is  a  short 
and  easy  \A'ay  of  quieting  men's  consciences,  of  removing  the 
undying  worm,  and  extinguishing  the  unquenchable  fire  ;  for 
Oliver  depended  on  the  supposition  that  he  must  at  some  time 
or  other  have  had  divine  grace,  and  in  that  case  his  hypocrisy, 
regicide,  usurpation,  and  the  devastation  of  three  kingdoms, 
could  do  him  no  hurt  in  that  outer  darkness  into  which  he  was 
about  to  plunge.  But  "  God  sees  no  sin  in  the  elect;"  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  says,  "  they  whom  God  hath  accepted 
in  his  beloved,  effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit, 
can  neither  totally  nor  finally /all  away  from  the  state  0/ grace ; 
but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally 
saved  "  and  the  Catechism  teaches  the  dangerous  doctrine  to 
youth  that  "  true  believers,  by  reason  of  the  unchangeable  love  of 
God,  and  his  decree  and  covenant  to  give  them  perseverance, 
their  inseparable  union  with  Christ,  his  continual  intercession 
for  them,  and  the  Spirit  and  seed  of  God  abiding  in  them,  can 
neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace,  but 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation  ^" 
"When  Cromwell's  chaplains  were  praying  just  before  his  death, 
Goodwin  used  these  words — "  Lord,  we  pray  not  for  thy  ser- 
vant's life,  for  we  know  that  is  granted  ;  but  to  haste  his  health, 
for  that  thy  people  cannot  vvant."  And  after  his  death  Mr. 
Storry  said,  "  O  Lord,  thy  late  servant  here  is  now  at  thy  right 
hand,  making  intercession  for  the  sins  of  England !"  "His 
burial  was  large  as  magnifick  as  any  king  of  England  2."  And 
bishop  Burnet  says  that  Dr.  Tillotson  told  him  that  Goodwin 
had  the  audacity  to  say  in  a  prayer — "  Thou  hast  deceived  us, 
and  we  were  deceived,"  by  the  death  of  the  protector:  and 
that  in  praying  for  Richard,  Storry  used  these  blasphemous 
words — ^^  Make  him  the  brightness  of  his  Fat  her'' s  glory,  oxvii  the 
express  image  of  his  person^  !" 

1659. — On  the  death  of  the  protector,  his  son,  Richard 
Cromwell,  succeeded ;  and  was  proclaimed  atEdinburgh,  "but 
with  so  cold  and  indifferent  ceremony,  both  in  the  people  and 
the  English  army,  that  it  seemed  rather  an  act  of  obedience 

'  West.  Cotif.  Faith,  cap.  xviii.  sect.  1.  Larger  Catechism,  ques.  79. 

^  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.    425. 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  IGl,  ed.  1838. 
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than  affection  ^"  Being  a  weak,  good  sort  of  man,  he  did  not 
long  retain  the  seat  of  power,  and  in  a  few  months  he  resigned  it, 
and  retired  to  a  private  station,  in  wliich  he  lived  to  the  patri- 
archal age  of  90,  having  witnessed  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution.  The  Rump  revived  and  drew  up  an  oath  for  ab- 
juring the  king  ;  but  they  in  their  turn  were  overthrown  by 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  who  instituted  a  committee  of  safety. 
In  the  meantime  the  king  published  a  declaration  at  B-reda,  in 
which  he  says, — "  Because  the  passions  and  uncharitableness 
of  the  times  have  produced  several  opinions  in  religion,  by 
which  men  are  engaged  in  parties  and  animosities  against  each 
other ;  which,  when  they  sliall  hereafter  unite  in  a  freedom  of 
conversation,  will  be  composed  or  better  understood  ;  we  do 
declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  shall 
be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an  act 
of  parliament,  as  upon  mature  deliberation,  shall  be  offered  to 
us,  for  the  full  granting  that  indulgence." 

In  a  synod  held  at  Glasgow,  the  reraonstrators,  with  the 
synods  of  Dumi'ries,  Galloway,  and  Argyle,  which  were  all 
governed  by  the  same  party,  formed  the  design  of  sending  up  a 
petition  to  the  new  Protector  and  Rump  against  toleration.  The 
other  party  partly  agreed  with  them,  but  not  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  remonstrator  screw,  which  would  have  terminated  in 
an  unreasonable  persecution  of  the  episcopalians  and  sectaries, 
as  they  called  the  independents.  A  General  Assembly  was 
earnestly  desired,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Sharp  could 
easily  have  obtained  it  had  he  been  on  the  spot ;  but  he  had 
returned  to  his  parochial  duties  at  Crail. 

1660. — Monk  maintained  an  impenetrable  mystery  as  to  the 
side  he  intended  to  take  at  this  period,  and  probably  was 
guided  in  some  measure  by  the  course  of  events  rather  than 
by  any  settled  determination  at  first  of  his  own  mind.  He  en- 
tered into  ncgociations  with  the  committee  of  safety,  of  which 
Warriston  was  one,  and  amused  the  king's  agents  without 
giving  them  decided  hopes  of  his  support.  He  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  telling  them  "  he 
had  a  call  from  God  and  man  to  march  into  England  to  settle 
the  ])cace  there  ;"  and  required  them  to  provide  money  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  troops,  and  to  keep  the  peace  of  their  own 
country  in  his  absence.  The  earl  of  Glencairn  and  several 
others  pressed  Monk  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament,  which 

^  Skinner's  Life  of  Monk,  75. 
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was  equivalent  to  recalling  the  king ;  but  although  he  made 
no  reply  to  this  advice,  yet  he  afterwards  owned  that  it  en- 
couraged him  to  prosecute  the  design  which  he  contemplated 
and  so  happly  effected.     He  began  his  march  on  the  18th  of 
November,  but  in  consequence  of  Lambert's  array  occupying 
Newcastle,  he  halted  at  Coldstream,  and  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  Crail  for  Mr.  Sharj),  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
intention  of  restoring  the  king,  and  explained  to  him  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  with  which  he  was  suiTounded,  from  the  su])e- 
rior  force  and  better  position  of  Lambert,  and  from  the  doubtful 
fidelity  of  his  own  officers.    His  own  chaplain,  Dr.  Price,  urged 
him  to  declare  for  the  king,  and  to  effect  his  restoration,  to  which 
he  replied  ambiguously,  "  that  he  very  well  knew  what  he  [Dr. 
Price]  would  have,  nor  should  he  be  wanting  therein,  so  soon 
as  he  could  find  himself  in  a  capacity  for  effecting  it;  of  which 
he  had  now  somewhat  more  hopes  than  formerly.       And  then 
kindly  taking   Dr.  Price  by  the  hand,  very  solemnly  and  de- 
voutly told  him, '  By  God's  grace  I  ivill  do  it  ^'  "     Mr.  Sharp 
then  drew  up  a  declaration,  which  Monk  adopted  and  signed, 
in  which  he  explained  his  reasons  for  marching  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  parliament,  but  without  alluding  to  the  king  or  his 
interests.     It  was  read  the  next  day  at  the  head  of  his  own 
army,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  wavering  duty  to  their  com- 
mander ;  it  was  afterwards  printed  and  dispersed,  when  it  soon 
reached  Lambert's  head-quarters,  and  caused  his  men  to  desert 
in  great  numbers  and  to  join  Monk's  army.      Baillie  says, 
"Wherever  he  came  he  was  received  as  an  angel;  bells  and 
bonfires  welcomed  him.     All  declared  their  earnest  desires  for 
a  free  parliament,  and  gave  him  great  encouragement  to  pro- 
cure it :  he  was  civil  to  all,  but  reserved  himself  to  see  further. 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Sharp  had  been  free  with  him  in  Scot- 
land ;  on  his  letter,  Mr.  Sharp  followed  him  and  overtook  him. 
So  soon  as  he  reached  London,   he  was  to  him  the  most  wise, 
faithful^  and  happy  councillor  he  had ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
God's  assistance  to  Mr.  Sharp,  Monk  was  divers  times  on  the 
point  of  being  circumvented,  or  of  himself  to  have  yielded  to 
destructive  counsels 2."     Monk  reached  London  on  the  4th  of 
February,  and  restored  the  secluded  members,  and  compelled 
the  Rump  to  declare  a  period  to  their  sitting,  and  to  make  room 
for  a  free  parliament,  which  was  summoned  for  the  25th  of 
April,  and  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  Restoration. 

Mr.  Sharp  returned  to  Crail,  after  having  drawn  up  Monk's 
manifesto.     Messrs.  Dickson  and  Douglas  wrote  a  joint  letter 

'  Dr.  Skinner's  Life  of  Monk,  176.  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  440. 
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to  the  general,  expressing  their  entire  confidence  in  him,  and 
suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  having  a  confidential  per- 
son near  him,  ^vith  whom  to  advise  respecting  Scottish  affairs. 
For  this  purpose  they  recommended  Mr.  Sharp,  and  requested 
tliat  he  would  send  a  passport  to  enable  him  to  join  him. 
Monk  replied  that  he  had  already  anticipated  their  wishes, 
and  had  sent  a  passport  for  Mr.  Sharp,  whom  he  wished  to  join 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  when  he  promised  to  shew  them  how 
friendly  he  was  towards  their  church.  This  letter  was  dated 
at  Ferrybridge,  the  ICth  of  January  ;  and  upon  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, six  of  the  resolutioner  ministers  met  at  Edinburgh,  and 
drew  up  a  set  of  instructions  for  Sharp  before  he  set  out  on 
his  journey,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  toleration  for  the 
religious  opinions  of  others  made  no  part  of  the  system  which 
they  were  desirous  of  constructing  for  themselves  ^ 

There  appears  nothing  whatever  in  Mr.  Sharp's  subsequent 
conduct,  or  correspondence,  to  shew  that  he  violated  any  of 
these  instructions,  except  it  be  in  the  matter  of  toleration.  Mr. 
Douglass,  and  all  who  were  of  his  opinions,  were  allowed  that 
full  toleration  which  they  so  earnestly  represented  as  sivfid  and 
offensive,  when  granted  to  others.  Mr.  Sharp  did  not  recom- 
mend intolerance,  even  when  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
against  his  political  enemies,  the  remonstrators.  When  the  king 
asked  his  advice  at  Breda,  how  to  act  towards  that  party,  Mr. 

'  1.  You  are  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  that  the  kirk  of  Scotland  may, 
without  interrui)tion  or  encroachment,  enjoy  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  her 
established  judicatures,  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

2.  Whereas,  by  the  lax  toleration  vchich  is  established,  a  door  is  opened  to  a 
very  many  gross  errors  and  loose  practices  in  this  church  ;  you  shall  therefore  use 
all  lawful  and  prudent  means  to  represent  the  sinfulness  and  offtnsiveness  thereof, 
that  it  may  be  timeously  remedied. 

3.  You  are  to  represent  the  prejudice  this  church  doth  suffer  by  the  intervert- 
ing  of  the  vaking  stipends,  which  by  law  were  dedicated  to  pious  uses;  and 
seriously  endeavour,  that  hereafter  vaking  stipends  may  be  intromitted  with  by 
presbyteries,  and  such  as  shall  be  warranted  by  them,  and  no  others,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  and  applied  to  pious  uses  by  presbyteries,  according  to  the  20th  act  of  the 
parliament,  1644. 

4.  You  are  to  endeavour,  that  ministers  lawfully  called,  and  admitted  by  pres- 
byteries to  the  ministry,  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  39th  act  of  the  parliament, 
entitulcd,  act  anent  abolishing  patronages,  for  obtaining  summarily,  upon  the  act 
of  their  admission,  decreet,  and  letters  conform,  and  other  exeeutorials,  to  the 
effect  they  may  get  the  right  and  possession  of  their  stipends,  and  other  benefits, 
without  any  other  address  or  trouble. 

5.  If  you  find  that  there  will  be  any  commission  appointed  in  this  nation  for 
settling  and  augmenting  of  ministers'  stipends,  then  you  are  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  have  faithful  men,  well  affected  to  the  interests  of  Christ  in  this 
church,  employed  therein. 

(Signed)  Mr.  David  Dickson,         Mr.  John  Smith, 

Mr.  Robert  Douglass,    Mr.  George  Hutchison, 
Mr.  James  Wood,  Mr.  Andrew  Ker. 
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Sharp  replied,  "  Though  it  be  not  fit  that  your  majesty  should 
give  them  countenance,  or  \mi.  poivei'  into  their  hands,  yet,  I 
think,  tve  ivill  all  be  suitors  to  your  majesty,  that  pity  and  par- 
don may  be  their  measure."  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that  these  six  ministers  who  met  and  drew  up  these  instructions 
were  neither  a  general  assembly  nor  a  synod  of  the  church,  nor 
had  they  any  commission  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
church,  or  even  of  the  presbyterians,  as  a  body.  They  were 
not  even  sanctioned  by  any  synod  or  presbytery,  at  that  time 
or  afterwards.  These  instructions  can  therefore  be  considered 
only  as  containing  the  private  opinions  of  these  six  gentlemen. 
They  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  general  Monk,  that "  though  it  be 
not  their  way  to  intermeddle  with  civil  affairs,  yet  the  miseries 
of  the  sulking  nation  make  them  humbly  request  his  lordship 
may  endeavour  to  ease  them  of  their  grievances."  Here  is  a 
contradiction  to  their  conduct  during  the  previous  twenty  years ; 
for  the  ]n-esbyterians  had  "  intermeddled"  in  every  political 
transaction,  though  they  felt  it  now  convenient  to  disclaim  it. 
Baillie  wrote  to  Sharp  on  the  16th  of  April,  expressive  of  his 
confidence  in  him,  and  said,  "  If  it  please  God  to  work  out 
this  wonder,  His  own  only  work,  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  and 
more  in  the  eyes  of  the  posterity,  to  bring  home  our  sweet 
prince  in  peace,  I  think  in  this  case  the  greatest  pull  will  be 
about  episcopacy."  He  then  suggested  to  him  "in  this  great 
difficulty,"  to  set  a  number  of  persons  to  select  and  write  out 
passages  from  all  the  illustrious  writers  of  that  age,  such  as 
Taylor,  Hammond,  and  Bramhall,  for,  "if  shortly  and  plainly 
then-  present  tenets,  beside  books  and  bishops,  were  ]mt  in  the 
text,  and  the  proofs  in  the  margins  in  their  own  words,  I  think 
it  might  prove  a  notable  mean,  by  God's  blessing,  either  totally 
to  withdraw  the  heart  of  the  king  from  them,  and  the  heart  of  a 
potent  party  they  have,  I  doubt  not,  in  England  still,  or,  at 
least,  to  allay  and  cool  all  honest  protestants.  Their  lunnour 
is  exceedingly  bitter  and  high  even  in  their  late  writings,  not 
only  against  the  covenant  and  all  presbyterians,  but  the  re- 
formers abroad  :  they  are  most  express  and  bitter  for  all  arniini- 
anism,  for  the  far  most  of  popery,  as  much  as  Grotius  main- 
tains." Such  were  the  means  A\hich  even  the  moderate 
presbyterians  employed  ;  and  the  remonstrants  were  "  plotting 
new  divisions,"  and  this,  too,  when  "  the  ashes  of  our  former 
ruin  are  yet  smoking,  we  are  scarce  begun  to  j^eep  out  from 
under  that  rubbish  whither  the  coal  of  our  former  remediless 
divisions,  and  it  alone,  did  lately  bring  us :  if  so  soon  these 
begin  again  to  bestir  it,  we  are  worse  than  mad.  No  man  I 
know  fitter  than  you  to  keep  those  two  men  [the  earls  of  Craw- 
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ford  and  Lauderdale]  together,  in  spite  of  the  devil ;  see  to 
it,  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  help  you."  The  remonstrators' 
"  study  is  to  fill  the  people  with  fears  of  bishops,  books,  destroy- 
ing of  the  covenant,  setting  up  of  profanity ;  and  hereupon 
presses  privy  meetings  as  in  a  time  most  necessary  ^" 

The  accession  of  the  secluded  members  (73  in  number), made 
a  majority  over  the  Rump,  which  consisted  of  only  18,  and 
then  they  passed  an  ordinance  to  annul  the  Engagement  of 
1649,  and  to  repeal  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  Charles  Stuart; 
they  agreed  to  a  bill  for  the  approbation  of  public  ministers — 
declared  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  confession  of 
the  church  of  England — and  ordered  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  to  be  reprinted  and  hung  up  in  every  church  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  publicly  read  by  the  minister  once  every  year. 
Before  their  dissolution  they  issued  writs  for  a  new  parliament 
to  meet  on  the  25th  of  April ;  the  members  of  which  were  to 
give  a  written  declaration  "  that  the  war  against  the  late  king 
was  just  and  lawful."  After  this  abortive  attempt  to  leave  a 
legacy  of  contention  behind  them,  the  Long  Parliament 
passed  an  act  for  their  own  dissolution,  after  they  had  sat 
nineteen  years,  four  months,  and  thirteen  days.  Mr.  Sharp 
had  great  influence  with  both  Monk  and  the  eai'l  of  Manchester, 
and  he  obtained  the  release  of  Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  his 
other  countrymen,  who  had  lain  in  the  Tower  since  the  fatal 
battle  of  Worcester.  Dr.  Wren,  the  aged  bishop  of  Ely, 
whom  Baillie  terms  "  the  worst  bishop  of  our  age  after  Dr. 
Laud  2,"  was  also  set  at  liberty  after  an  imprisonment  of  five 
years.  The  old  trator,  Warriston,  with  rat-like  sagacity,  fore- 
seeing the  fall  of  the  Rump-government,  applied  to  Sharp,  and 
begged  that  he  would  procui-e  a  personal  pardon  for  him ; 
but  which  Sharp  very  properly  declined,  for  he  was  a  chief 
instrument  both  in  exciting  and  continuing  all  the  late  troubles, 
and  this  refusal  was  07ie  of  the  causes  of  that  hatred  which 
Warriston's  nephew,  bishop  Burnet,  ever  afterwards  bore  to 
archbishop  Sharp.  He  recommended  that  a  commission 
should  be  sent  up  to  Crawford  and  Lauderdale  to  empower 
them  to  act  as  a  Scottish  committee  in  London  during  this  sort 
of  interregnum  ;  but  which  was  never  complied  with. 

General  Monk's  proceedings  belong  rather  to  a  general  than 
to  an  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  over  all 
that  part  of  his  interesting  movements,  and  only  state  that  Monk 
used  great  caution,  and  would  not  allow  sir  John  Greenville, 
the  king's  agent,  to  approach  his  lodgings,  but  gave   him  the 

1  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  '100-401.  =  Letters,  iii.  405,— Life  of  Monk,  245. 
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meeting  at  the  house  of  a  third  party,  a  Mr.  Morrice,  in  Covent 
Garden,  where,  unable  to  conceal  his  emotions,  he  assured 
Greenville  of  his  dctennination  to  restore  the  king,  but  explained 
his  difficulties,  which  his  biographer  says  should  "  be  noted 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond."  At  a  second  meeting.  Monk 
brought  sir  John  his  instructions,  in  writing,  to  the  effect — 
"  That  since  by  the  long  civil  war  and  change  of  government, 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  in  general,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
people,  would  be  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  his  ma- 
jesty's return,  it  was  his  humble  advice  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  proclaim  his  free  and  general  pardon  to 
all  his  subjects,  except  to  such  as  the  parliament  should  esteem 
incapable  of  it.  That  he  would  prepare  the  minds  of  the  army 
by  declaring  his  readiness  to  consent  to  such  acts  as  should 
secure  the  public  sales  and  dispositions  of  lands,  and  the  pay- 
ment also  of  their  arrears.  And  because  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  run  the  people  into  frenzies  than  the  fear  of  restraint 
of  their  several  religions,  he  did  further  beseech  his  majesty  to 
declare  his  assent  for  a  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  his  subjects,  who  should  so  employ  it  as  not  to  give  any 
disturbance  to  the  civil  government.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  request  his  majesty  to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Spain  into  some  convenient  place  belonging  to  the  states  of 
the  United  Provinces,  where,  with  more  freedom  and  security 
to  his  person,  he  might  treat  further  with  his  parliament  and 
people.  And,  lastly,  Monk  strictly  cautioned  sir  John  not  to 
give  his  majesty  any  interruption,  by  offering  any  proposals  to 
him  for  the  reward  of  his  service." 

Sir  John  Greenville  departed  secretly  from  London,  and  em- 
barked at  Dover  for  Ostend.  When  he  arrived  at  Brussels  the 
lord  Mordaunt,  who  had  travelled  with  him,  went  straight  to 
the  king  and  infonned  his  majesty  of  sir  John's  arrival.  The  king 
suspected  that  he  had  important  news  to  communicate,  from  the 
fact  of  his  coming  to  court;  so  his  majesty  went  alone  that  night 
to  sir  John's  lodgings :  he  received  Monk's  advice,  and  was  sa- 
tisfied of  his  sincerity  in  his  favour.  The  king  took  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  the  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  and  sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  into  his  councils ;  and  as  he  now  saw  some  rational 
prospect  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he 
adopted  Monk's  advice,  removed  from  Brussels  to  Breda,  where 
he  established  his  court,  and  framed  a  declaration  embody- 
ing all  the  points  which  the  general  had  recommended  ^ 

Mr.  Sharp  soon  found,  from  his  intimacy  with  Monk,  and 

'  Skinner's  Life  of  Monk,  pp.  273-378. 
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from  the  cun-ent  of  public  opinion  at  London,  that  the  church 
of  England  would  be  restored  in  all  its  former  strength  and 
beauty  ;  he  therefore  shewed  his  friends  at  home,  in  his  letter, 
dated  March,  that  along  with  the  king  "  moderate  episcopacy, 
at  the  least,  will  take  place  here.  The  good  party  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  keep  the  covenant  interest  on ;  but  I  fear 
there  will  be  much  ado  to  have  it  so.  They  dare  not  press  the 
voting  for  presbyterian  government,  lest  it  bar  them  from  being 
elected  next  parliament^."  This  is  powerful  evidence  of  how 
the  public  mind  in  England  was  affected  towards  the  church  ; 
and  he  informed  Douglas  "  that  the  sectarian  interest  is  on  the 
waning  hand,  and  moderate  e/^iscq/^ac?/  is  setting  up  its  head." 
Douglas  pressed  Sharp  to  agree  to  the  king's  restoration  only 
on  "  covenant  terms  ;"  that  is,  that  the  king  should  be  restored 
to  the  imperial  throne,  upon  the  same  conditions  and  under 
similar  bondage  as  he  had  suffered  during  the  short  period  of 
his  inglorious  reign  in  Scotland.  Douglas  would  listen  to  no 
other  terms,  and  applied  to  Lauderdale,  reminding  him  of  his 
own  sworn  obligations  to  that  instrument ;  but  the  covenant 
now  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  all  reasonable  men,  and  as  for  the 
king  he  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  its  fruits  when  he  was 
in  Scotland.  But  even  in  its  birth-place  there  had  a  complete 
reaction  taken  place,  for  Douglas  says,  "  you  will  not  believe 
what  a  heart-hatred  they  bear  to  the  covenant,  and  how  they 
fret  that  the  parliament  should  have  revived  it.  What  can  be 
expected  but  the  pursuing  the  old  malignant  design,  to  the 
marring  and  defacing  of  the  \vork  of  reformation  settled  here, 
and  well  advanced  in  the  neighbour  nations  ?  I  am  informed 
that  those  are  to  have  a  meeting  here  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
have  no  purpose  to  wait  for  a  warrant,  but  go  on  with  such  an 
election  as  will  be  dissatisfying  to  the  sober  and  well-affected 

of  the  nation There  are  three  parties  here  who  have 

all  of  them  their  own  fears  in  this  great  crisis :  the  remonstra- 
tors  fear  that  the  king  comes  in  [at  all] :  those  above  mentioned, 
that  if  he  come  in  upon  covenant  terms,  they  be  disappointed ; 
and  those  who  love  religion  and  the  nation,  that  if  he  come 
not  in  upon  the  terms  of  the  league  and  covenant,  his  coming 
in  will  be  disadvantageous  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the 
three  nations.  Therefore  I  exhort  Crawford,  Lauderdale,  and 
yourself,  to  deal  with  all  earnestness  that  the  league  and  cove- 
nant be  settled  as  the  only  basis  of  the  security  and  ha])pinesft 
of  these  nations." 

Before  the  extirpation  of  the  Rump,  they  had  appomted  a 
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new  set  of  judges  and  other  officers  for  the  govcniment  of  Scot- 
land; but  Sharp's  influence  with  Monk  prevented  the  confn-raa- 
tion  of  their  appointment.  Both  Monk  and  Sliarp  agreed  that 
a  Scotch  committee  sitting  in  London  would  rather  embarrass 
the  king's  alfairs  than  forward  his  restoration.  In  a  letter  to 
Lauderdale,  Baillie  says,  he  is  "  wounded  to  the  heart "  at  the 
news  from  London,  and  asks  in  alarm — "Is  the  service-book 
road  in  the  king's  chapel  ?  Has  the  bishop  of  Ely,  the  worst 
bisliop  of  our  age  after  Dr.  Laud,  preached  there  ?  Has  the 
House  of  Lords  passed  an  order  for  the  service-book  ?  Oh  ! 
where  are  we  so  soon  ?  The  granting  to  iis  in  Scotland  the 
confirmation  of  what  we  have,  brings  us  just  back  to  James 
Graham's  [the  marquis  of  jNIontrose]  times.  Is  our  covenant 
w  ith  England  turned  to  Harry  Martin's  Almanac  ?  Is  the 
solemn  oath  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment, subscribed  so  oft  by  their  hands  to  eradicate  bishops,  turned 
all  to  wind  ?  .  .  .  It  is  a  scorn  to  tell  us  of  moderate  episcopacy, 
a  moderate  papacy  !  the  world  knows  that  bishops  and  popes 
could  never  keep  caveats  ^" 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lauderdale  ever  answered  this  letter ; 
but  Mr.  Sharp,  in  almost  all  of  his  letters,  even  as  they  are 
garbled  by  Wodrow,  assured  his  correspondents  that  there  was 
not  the  most  remote  chance  of  the  English  nation  ever  sufiering 
the  league  and  covenant  to  be  again  forced  upon  it  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  and  that  episcopacy  would  certainly  be  re-- 
established  there,  for  "  the  buz  is  loud  enough — '  no  bishop  no 
king.^ "  The  gross  and  indefensible  insult  offered  to  the  king  by 
the  presbyterians,  in  compelling  him  to  sign  the  Dumfermline 
Declaration,  in  which  he  was  made  to  uncover  his  father's  skirt, 
gave  deep  offence  to  English  churchmen,  and  no  doubt  sharp- 
ened the  king's  own  dislike  to  a  religion  «hich  he  declared 
was  "  not  fit  for  a  gentleman."  Mr.  Sharp  informed  Douglas, 
"  some  of  the  English  episcopal  party  have  sent  messages  to 
me  twice  or  thrice  to  give  them  a  meeting,  which  I  have  re- 
fused ;  and  upon  this  I  am  reported  both  here  and  at  Brussels 
to  be  a  Scottish  rigid  presbyterian,  making  it  my  work  to  have 
it  settled  here.  They  sent  to  desire  me  to  move  nothing  in 
prejudice  of  the  church  of  England,  and  they  would  do  nothing 
in  prejudice  of  our  church.  .  .  .  T\\g  fear  of  rigid  presbytery 
is  talked  much  of  here  by  all  parties ;  but  for  my  ]iart,  I  ap- 
prehend no  ground  for  it ;  I  am  afraid  that  something  else  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  church  than  rigid  presbytery." 
Douglas  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Sharp  ought  to  have  met  the 
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episcopalians ;  and  he  proposed  that  which  in  Scotland  his 
party  have  ever  since  so  severely  censured  Charles  for  acting 
on  ;  namely,  "  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  government  to  the 
parliament,  who,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  being  men  of  conscience, 
will  find  themselves  bound  to  settle  according  to  the  covenant ;" 
but,  alas !  for  that  engine  of  extirpation,  the  majority  of  the 
new  parliament  were  royalists,  and  consequently  churchmen. 
On  the  29th  of  March,  Douglas  enclosed  to  Mr.  Sharp  a  long 
paper,  in  which  he  wishes  to  dictate  terms  to  the  English  par- 
liament, for  settling  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of 
the  empire  ;  he  is  indifferent  whether  the  former  should  be  a 
republic  or  a  monarchy,  but  he  lias  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
for  "  rigid  presbytery''''  for  the  latter,  as  being,  he  says,  "  most 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  being  thereto  obliged  by  their 
national  covenant,  and  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
....  Though  there  may  be  some  in  England  for  episcopacy, 
and  some  for  other  forms,  yet  presbyterial  government  ought 
to  be  pitched  upon  for  these  reasons, — 1,  episcopacy  and  other 
forms  are  men's  devices,  but  presbyterial  government  is  a  divine 
ordinance ;  2,  the  three  nations  are  tied  by  the  League  and 
Covenant  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  prelacy '^y  Mr. 
Sharp  assured  this  tenacious  covenanter,  "  I  fear  the  interest 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  shall  be  neglected  ;  and 
for  religion,  I  smell  that  moderate  episcopacy  is  the  fairest  ac- 
commodation which  moderate  men,  who  wish  well  to  religion, 
expect."  Douglas  again  wrote,  under  date  26th  of  April,  and 
represented  the  evils  which  he  apprehended  would  result  from 
the  establishment  of  episcopacy.  He  concludes  his  lamenta- 
tions with  the  following  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  the 
public  feeling  of  Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  the  church, — 
*'  Whatever  kirk  government  be  settled  there  [in  England]  it 
will  have  an  influence  on  this  country  ;  for  the  generality  of  this 
new  upstart  generation  have  no  love  to  presbyterial  govern- 
ment ;  but  are  wearied  of  that  yoke,  feeding  themselves  with  the 
fancy  of  episcopacy,  or  moderate  episcopacy .  Our  desire  is, 
that  presbyterial  government  be  settled ;  if  not,  we  shall  be 
free  of  any  accession  to  the  breach  of  a  sworn  covenant^,"  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  church. 

The  provincial  synods  in  Scotland  met  generally  on  the  1st 
of  May  ;  and  the  mutual  fears  of  the  remonstrators  and  reso- 
lutioners  produced  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  betwixt  them 
than  had  ever  before  subsisted.  Mr.  Douglas  preached  before 
the  synod  of  Lothian,  from  1  Cor.  iv.  I ,  wherein   he  made  a 
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most  violent  attack  upon  that  episcopacy  vvbicli  he  had  so  re- 
cently admitted  was  so  much  desired  by  the  i)co])le,  "  for,"  he 
said,  "it  is  a  plant  which  God  never  planted,  and  the  ladder 
whereby  antichrist  mounted  his  throne.  .  .  .  Kingly  govern- 
ment in  the  state,  and  presbyterian  in  the  church,  are  the 
greatest  curbs  to  profaneness,"  and  "  so  confuted  the  foolish 
proposition,  '  no  bishop  no  king  !' "  The  king  was  proclaimed 
at  London  on  the  4th,  and  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  May  ; 
when  many  went  over  to  Holland  to  worship  the  rising  sun. 
Monk  sent  INIr.  Sharp  over  in  a  frigate,  and  he  arrived  at  Breda 
on  the  8lh  of  May,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  king  by  the 
marquis  of  Ormond;  and  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
had  an  audience  of  his  majesty  in  his  bed-room.  Burnet  says 
the  earl  of  Glencairn  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon,  "  recommending  him  as  the  only  person  capable  to 
manage  the  design  of  setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland  ;  upon 
which  he  was  received  into  great  confidence^."  In  the  even- 
ing his  majesty  walked  with  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
garden,  conversing  on  Scottish  affairs  ;  an  account  of  which  he 
communicated  by  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, dated  the  29th  of  May2. 

^  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  16G. 

<'  London,  29th  May,  1660. 

-  "  Reverend  Sir, — Yours,  tliat  of  May  22d,  and  of  the  8th,  with  other  letters, 
I  received  ;  and  by  the  last  Saturday's  post  I  could  only  give  you  notice  of  my 
safe  return  to  London.  General  Monk  gave  the  occasion  for  my  journey  to 
Holland,  and  I  did  observe  a  Providence  in  it,  that  his  motion  did  tryst  vrith  your 
desire,  which  gave  me  encouragement  to  follow  the  Lord's  pointing  at  my  going 
thither,  which,  for  any  thing  doth  yet  appear,  hath  been  ordered  for  good. 
General  Monk's  intent  for  my  going  was,  that  I  might  give  his  majesty  an  account 
of  all  the  passages  of  his  undertaking,  from  the  beginning  of  it  in  Scotland,  to 
the  progression  he  hath  made  at  the  time  of  the  parliament  owning  his  majesty's 
title ;  and  that  I  might  acquaint  the  king  how  necessary  it  was  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  moderation,  in  the  future  management  of  his  affairs :  and,  3dly,  that 
I  might  move  his  majesty  for  writing  a  letter  to  some  of  the  eminent  city  ministers, 
to  be  by  them  communicated  to  the  presbyterian  ministers  throughout  the  king- 
dom, intimating  his  majesty's  resolution  to  bear  down  profanity,  and  to  counte- 
nance religion  in  the  power  of  it.  My  own  special  motive  for  going  was  to  give  a 
timeous  information  of  the  condition  of  poor  Scotland,  as  to  the  several  particu- 
lars of  which  yours  of  May  the  8th  doth  bear.  My  thoughts  at  my  going  over 
did  run  upon  divers  of  these,  which  digestedly  and  fully  that  letter  doth  mention, 
and  it  hath  much  satisfied  me,  that  ujion  the  perusal  of  yours  at  my  return,  I 
remember  I  hit  upon  some  of  those  you  touched.  I  came  veiy  seasonably  in  the 
beginning  of  the  growth  of  the  court,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  the  kingdoms 
who  made  an  address  avowedly  to  the  king  since  bis  exile  ;  which  I  did  with  the 
more  confidence,  that  having  your  warrant  before  my  going,  I  made  it  in  the  name 
of  the  body  of  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  had  persevered  in 
their  integrity  and  loyalty  in  all  revolutions.  I  cannot  express  what  welcome  I 
had,  and  with  how  kindly  an  acceptance  my  application  was  entertained  by  his 
majesty,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  put  such  a  respective  [respectful]  usage 
upon  me,  all  the  time  I  was  there,  as  it  was  noticed  by  all  at  court.     I  do  not 
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Mr.  Douglas  seems  to  have  laboured  under  an  invincible 
hallucination  of  judgment;  for  he  still  kept  urging  Mr.  Sharp 

mention  this  out  of  a  tickling  vanity,  but  as  an  evidence,  amongst  others,  of  our 
prince's  affection  to  our  country  and  kirk,  of  which  I  am  abundantly  satisfied, 
though  before  my  going  over,  he  was  falsely  represented,  even  to  some  of  the 
presbyterian  judgment,  as  an  enemy  and  hater  of  both.  He  did  at  Breda,  at  his 
[own]  table,  upon  occasion,  give  his  public  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  loyalty 
of  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to  me  in  private,  more  than  once  or  twice ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  a  sweeter  and  more  aff"ectionate  prince  never  a  people  had.  The 
first  time  he  allowed  me  to  speak  to  him  in  private,  which  was  for  the  space  of 
one  hour  and  a  half,  I  took  it  up  in  giving  a  full  account  of  general  Monk's  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  the  activity  of  those  of  our  nation  to  improve  that  opportunity 
for  his  majesty's  service.  The  next  time  he  called  me  to  him  in  the  garden,  where 
he  caused  me  to  walk  with  him,  almost  200  gentlemen  being  at  his  back.  Almost 
two  hours  were  employed  in  his  moving  questions,  and  my  answering,  about  the 
affairs  of  the  parliament ;  and  in  the  close  somewhat  in  reference  to  Scotland,  and 
asking  kindly  how  it  was  with  the  ministers  who  had  been  in  the  Tower,  and  with 
Mr.  Hutchison,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Baillie,  of  which  I  gave  you  some  touch  in 
my  letter  from  Breda.  The  third  time  he  spoke  to  me  (doing  it  upon  every  oc- 
casion he  saw  me)  was  in  the  princess  royal's  room,  where  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
him  express  such  knowledge  and  remembrance,  both  as  to  persons  and  things 
relating  to  Scotland  while  he  was  there,  as  if  the  passages  had  been  recently  acted. 
He  mentioned  ministers  south  and  north,  and  other  persons,  not  forgetting  John 
Boswell,  of  Kinghorn,  and  another  in  Crail,  where,  he  said,  himself  was  provost ; 
asking  how  it  was  with  them.  There  was  opportunity  of  speaking  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  had  so  much  vexation  [the  protestors  or  remonstrators] ,  and  of  the 
condition  of  our  kirk,  and  the  carriage  of  honest  men  in  it ;  and  had  he  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  interposing  of  a  lord,  come  straight  from  England,  I  think  I  had 
said  all  was  then  upon  my  heart  in  reference  to  that  matter.  After  this,  the  court 
thronging  by  multitudes  from  England,  and  the  crowd  of  his  affairs  growing  upon 
him,  it  was  unbecoming  for  me  to  press  for  private  conferences ;  but  when  he 
did  call  to  me,  which  he  was  pleased  to  do  twice  more  before  his  coming  from 
Breda,  and  both  those  times,  he  asked  me  only  about  some  of  his  concernments 
with  general  Monk,  bidding  me  at  the  last  time  meet  him  at  his  first  coming  to  the 
Hague,  which  was  upon  May  the  15th,  [and]  wait  upon  [him],  to  receive  my 
despatches  immediately  to  England,  both  as  to  general  Monk,  and  the  letter  to  the 
city  ministers.  When  I  offered  to  speak  a  word  in  reference  to  Scotland,  he  told 
me  he  would  reserve  a  full  communing  about  that  till  his  coming  to  England. 
And  indeed  it  had  been  unseasonable  and  impertinent  for  me  to  have  urged  further, 
finding  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  in  England  so  urgent :  but  this  I  can  say,  that 
by  all  these  opportunites  I  had,  in  every  one  of  which  I  did  not  omit  the  moving 
about  Scotland,  I  found  his  majesty  resolved  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  former 
civil  liberties,  and  to  preserve  the  settled  government  of  our  church ;  in  both 
which  I  was  bold  expressly  to  move,  and  had  a  gracious  satisfying  answer.  Upon 
the  apprehension  that  I  might  be  sent  into  England  presently  upon  his  majesty's 
arrival  at  the  Hague,  I  hastened  from  Breda  by  the  way  of  Dort,  Amsterdam, 
Haarlem,  and  Leyden,  to  take  a  transient  view  of  these  goodly  towns  ;  and  came 
next  day  after  the  king  to  the  Hague  ;  about  the  very  time  of  the  reception  of  the 
commissioners  from  the  two  houses,  and  the  city,  to  which  I  was  an  eye-witness. 
Dr.  Reynold,  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Spoistre,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Manton,  were  received 
privately  in  his  bed-chamber.  They  delivered  a  letter,  signed  by  above  eighty 
ministers  met  at  Sion  College  :  I  am  promised  a  copy  thereof,  which  I  shall  send 
unto  you  (and  had  done  it  before  this,  could  they  have  given  me  one,  because 
they  had  left  it  in  the  city).  They  expressed  much  satisfaction  with  his  majesty's 
carriage  towards  them  ;  speaking  him  to  be  a  prince  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  his 
own  affairs,  of  singular  sweetness  and  moderation,  and  great  respectiveness  towards 
them  ;  but  they  were  much  more  satisfied  as  to  these,  after  they  had  spoke  with 
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to  procure  the  establishment  of  rigid presbijteriamsm  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  beauty  of  covenant  uniformity,  although  the  latter 
had  repeatedly  informed  him  that  it  was  not  in  the  king's 

him,  two  by  two  in  private,  three  days  after;  in  so  far,  as  they  speak  highly  to 
his  commendation  to  all  their  friends,  as  a  most  excellent  prince,  restored  for  a 
public  blessing  to  these  nations ;  and  do  profess  it  to  be  their  duty  to  promote  his 
interest  among  their  people.  They  have  often  since  said  to  me,  they  have  no 
reserve  nor  hope,  but  in  his  majesty's  good  disposition  and  clemency.  At  my 
coming  to  the  Hague,  when  I  had  gone  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who,  by  the  king's 
order  was  to  give  me  my  despatches,  he  desired  me  to  stay  so  long  as  the  London 
ministers  stayed,  telling  me  he  would  send  by  another,  the  king's  pleasure  to 
general  Monk.  I  was  ready  to  lay  hold  upon  this  motion,  knowing  that  the  king 
was  speedily  to  go  for  England,  and  so  kept  in  company  with  those  ministers, 
and  thereby  had  occasion  to  know  what  may  give  me  ground  of  a  probable  con- 
jecture of  the  tendency  of  matters,  as  to  the  ordering  of  rehgion  in  England.  I 
have  much  to  say  of  this  purpose,  which  I  cannot  communicate  in  this  way.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  say  this,  that  for  me  to  press  uniformity  for  discipline  and 
government,  upon  the  king  and  others,  I  find  would  be  a  most  disgustful  employ- 
ment, and  successless  :  for,  though  the  king  could  be  mduced  to  be  for  it,  it  were 
not  in  his  power  to  effectuate  it ;  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  body  of 
this  nation,  being  against  it,  and,  if  I  may  speak  what  I  know,  and  could  demon- 
strate to  you,  it  is  already  past  remedying :  I  know  very  few,  or  none,  who  desire 
it,  much  less  appear  for  it,  and  whoever  do  report  to  you,  or  believe,  that  there  is 
a  considerable  party  in  England,  who  have  a  mind  for  covenant  uniformity,  they 
are  mistaken  ;  as  you  judge  by  what  you  write  in  that  of  May  8th,  if  they  them- 
selves will  not  press  it,  we  are  free.  I  see  no  obligation  by  covenant,  to  impose 
that  upon  them  which  they  care  not  for.  If  you  knew  at  a  distance,  what  I  have 
occasion  to  know  since  my  coming  hither  of  this  matter,  I  am  confident  you 
would  not  be  very  urgent  on  that  point.  For  my  part,  I  shall  have  no  accession 
to  what  may  cross  that  uniformity ;  but  I  have  no  freedom  to  an  employment 
which  can  have  no  other  effect  but  the  heightening  of  an  odium  upon  our  church, 
which  is  obnoxious  already  to  many  upon  such  an  account,  though  I  know  cause- 
lessly. I  have  heard  of  your  letter  to  Messrs.  Calamy,  Ashe,  and  Manton, 
which  Mr.  Ashe  only  hath  seen,  Calamy  and  Manton  not  being  in  town  :  and  the 
rumour  goes  up  and  down  the  city,  (I  know  not  if  occasion  be  taken  by  that 
letter),  that  the  ministers  of  Scotland  have  declared  their  dissatisfaction  that  the 
king  is  brought  in,  but  upon  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  I  am  afraid  that  such 
rumours  are,  at  this  juncture,  studiously  raised,  and  I  see  more  and  more  the  need 
we  have  of  using  caution  with  those  here :  we  have  had  large  experience  of  Anglo- 
rum,  &c.,  and  I  have  cause  to  think  that  we  shall  have  a  discovery  of  it,  as  much 
now  as  ever. 

"  I  shall  present  your  letter  to  his  majesty  at  the  first  opportunity,  which  I 
think  I  cannot  have  till  some  days  pass  over,  because  of  the  great  press  upon  him 
at  his  first  entry  into  Whitehall.  God  hath  done  great  things  for  him  ;  I  pray 
He  may  do  great  things  by  him.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  never  did  any 
prince  enter  upon  his  government  with  such  a  generad  repute  and  applause.  The 
satisfaction  expressed  by  the  Dutch  could  not  be  more  if  he  had  been  their  own 
sovereign  :  and  for  England,  the  expressions  of  ecstatic  joy  and  universal  exulta- 
tion are  admirable.  This  day,  from  morning  till  seven  o'clock,  I  have  been  a 
spectator  of  what  the  magnificence  and  gallantry  of  England  could  bring  forth  in 
testimony  of  the  greatest  reception,  was,  they  say,  ever  given  to  their  kings ;  the 
manner  whereof  you  will  have  by  the  diurnal ;  and  it  hath  taken  up  so  much  time 
to  me,  that  the  post  calling,  I  have  confusedly  writ  this,  and  must  break  ofF  till 
the  next,  with  commending  you  to  the  Lord's  grace,  who  am, 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"James  Sharp." 
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power  to  effect  it,  even  although  he  liad  been  so  disposed.  No 
man  had  a  better  memory  than  Charles  the  Second  ;  and 
he  had  neither  forgotten  the  covenant  itself,  nor  its  most  woeful 
effects,  of  which  he  had  bitter  experience  during  his  mock 
royalty  in  Scotland.  The  English  nation  and  their  represen- 
tatives in  parliament  abhorred  it  as  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
misery  they  had  endured  during  the  late  reign  and  the  protec- 
torate. Charles  himself  informed  Mr.  Sharp,  and  which  he  com- 
municated to  his  constituents, "  tb  at  he  was  resolved  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  its  former  civil  liberties,  and  to  preserve  the  settled 
government  of  the  Scottish  church,"  which  had  been  over- 
turned in  the  late  times  of  usurpation.  The  restoration  of  the 
liturgy  in  England  seems  to  have  alarmed  Douglas  even  more 
than  the  return  of  the  bishops  to  their  suspended  authorities ; 
for  it  is  a  depository  of  catholic  doctrine,  and  a  constant  wit- 
ness against  heresy,  schism,  and  all  calvinistic  and  unsound 
private  opinions,  and  consequently  has  ever  been  hated  and 
abused  by  all  sectarians.  He  says,  therefore,  "  if  the  Lord  shall 
keep  them  from  the  service-book  and  prelacy,  and  settle  religion 
among  them  according  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
we  have  all  we  desire,  and  shall  look  on  it  as  a  gracious  return 
to  our  prayers  in  their  behalf." 

At  the  period  of  the  restoration,  the  condition  of  Scotland 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  lier  treasury  was  exhausted,  and 
her  trade  extinct;  and  the  usur|Der  had  doubled  her  taxes. 
Johnston,  the  clerk  of  the  Glasgow  Asspuibly,  was  made  lord 
Warriston  by  Ci'omwell,  and  called  up  to  his  house  of  peers. 
He  was  chairman  of  his  council  of  state,  and  chiefly  managed 
Scottish  affairs.  Argyle  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeenshire  ;  but  at  the  restoration,  "  slipped  away 
home,  with  small  credit  or  contentment,"  for  fear  of  arrestment 
for  debt.  "  Our  church  lies  as  it  was,  full  of  grief  for  inward 
divisions  and  outward  hazard,  .  .  .  Being  afraid  for  War- 
riston's  incessant  designs,  the  brethren  of  Edinburgh  moved 
Mr.  Sharp  to  go  up  again  and  attend  his  motions.  .  .  .  Our 
town  [Glasgow]  has  been  in  more  peace  than  formerly :  Mr. 
Gillespie's  four  months'  absence,  vmnt  of  public  judicatories, 
has  helped  to  it ;  but  no  good  will,  in  some,  is  lacking  to  keep 
in  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  most  of  our  nobles,  with  very  many  of 
our  gentry,  run  up  to  Whitehall :  all  were  made  vAclcome.  Old 
places  were  restored  to  Crawford,  Cassillis,  and  others.  No 
wonder  the  chancellor's  and  secretary's  places  were  taken  from 
Loudon  and  Lothian,  and  given  to  Glencairn  and  Lauderdale  ; 
yet  with  recompense  enough  to  them  both,  whom  some  thought 
deserved  little.  .   .  .     For  judicatories  he  appointed  the  com- 
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mittee  of  estates,  of  the  year  1050,  to  sit  down,  and  the  par- 
liament, December  r2lh.  For  a  commissioner,  by  our  nobles' 
consent,  lest  strife  should  be  for  it,  the  lord  Middleton,  earl  of 
Fettercairn,  was  nominated,  who  was  not  very  acceptable  to 
many ;  especiall}'  not  kee])ing  the  day  of  the  parliament,  but 
causing  it  to  be  adjourned  to  January  ;  yet  when  he  is  come 
down,  his  loisdom,  sobriety,  and  moderation,  has  been  such  as 
makes  him  better  beloved  and  respected  as  fit  for  that  great 
charge,  as  any  other  we  could  have  gotten.  So  far  it  went  very 
well,  to  the  great  joy  of  us  all.^" 

On  the  2d  of  June,  Mr.  Sharp  wrote  to  Douglas,  that  the 
use  of  the  liturgy  had  been  spontaneously  commenced,  and 
that  a  motion  at  Sion  House,  among  the  presbyterian  ministers, 
was  lost,  for  a  petition  to  parliament  in  favour  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  the  Director}-  for  worship,  and  the  presby- 
terian form  of  government.  And,  he  adds,  "  for  any  observa- 
tion I  can  make,  the  presbyterian  cause  is  ivJioUy  given  up  and 
lost.  Some  of  our  countrymen  go  to  the  common  prayer.  All 
matters  are  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  do  absolutely  what  he  pleases,  in  church  and 
state."   In  another  letter,  he  says,  "  The  king  and  the  [Scottish] 

grandees  are  wholly  for  episcopacy The  parliament, 

when  it  meets,  will  make  all  void  since  1639."  Of  these 
grandees  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-eight  then  at  court, 
many  of  ^^■hom  had  been  chiefly  embarked  with  the  remonstra- 
tors ;  but  who  neither  individually  nor  collectively  advocated 
the  cause  of  presbytery ;  but  on  the  contrary,  complied  with 
the  reaction  which  had  taken  place,  and  went  to  church  where 
the  litiu'gy  was  constantly  used  in  the  public  service.  Mr. 
Sharp  again  assured  Mr.  Douglas  that  all  his  efforts  were  un- 
availing to  set  aside  the  firm  determination  of  the  king,  and 
the  Scottish  noblemen  then  at  court,  to  re-establish  episcopacy 
in  Scotland  ;  and  as  he  could  now  no  longer  be  of  any  service 
to  the  presbyterian  party,  he  made  repeated  applications  to  be 
allowed  to  return  and  resign  his  commission.  The  king  sent 
for  Mr.  Sharp  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  said  he  would  call  a 
General  Assembly  after  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  licensed 
him  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  inform  his  brethren  that  as  soon 
as  civil  affairs  were  settled,  he  would  send  for  some  of  their 
number;  and  assured  Mr.  Sharp  that  he  was  ])erfectly  aware 
of  the  usage  which  the  moderates  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  remonstrators.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Mr.  Sharp  wrote 
to  Mr.  Douglas,  stating  how  much  all  parties  at  court  were 

1  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  423-166. 
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disgusted  with  the  Dumfermliue  Declaration,  before  mentioned. 
Mr.  Baillie,  who  had  a  personal  dislike  at  Gillespie,  mentions 
that  man's  terror  of  retribution,  for  his  former  domineering 
sway,  and  that  he  had  gone  with  his  wife  with  the  tear  in  her 
eye  to  London,  that  she  might  implore  a  pardon  for  her  hus- 
band. In  this  letter  Mr.  Sharp  mentions,  "  I  had  it  from  a  sure 
hand  that  the  other  week  Gillespie's  wife  came  to  the  lord 
Sinclair,  and  having  wept,  told  him,  that  the  stream  against 
her  husband  she  saw  to  be  so  great,  as  he  would  be  ruined. 
....  She  shewed  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Patrick  to  her,  bear- 
ing that  she  might  deal  with  the  lord  Sinclair,  that  he  would 
move  the  king  on  his  behalf,  and  know  what  length  his  majesty 
would  have  him  to  go  to  the  bringing  in  episcopacy  into 
Scotland ;  and  to  give  all  assurance  that  he  would  do  the  king 
service  to  the  utmost,  and  nothing  could  be  enjoined  to  him  for 
promoting  thereof,  which  he  would  not  most  faithfully  and  vigo- 
rously obey  and  pel  feet .""  This  important  fact  is  also  vouched 
for  by  Baillie ;  but  it  is  totally  suppressed  by  Wodrow.  It,  how- 
ever, shews  that  Gillespie  had  either  not  so  learnt  Christ  as  to 
suffer  for  Him,  or  that  he  retained  so  much  of  the  Romish 
origin  of  his  beloved  covenant,  as  to  act  the  hypocrite,  and  to 
do  what  he  considered  evil  that  his  own  ideas  of  good  might 
ensue,  or  else  to  save  himself  from  merited  pvuiishment.  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  his  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  says,  "  Some,  indeed, 
make  it  their  work  here  to  possess  people  with  the  king's  pur- 
pose to  bring  in  prelacy  into  Scotland,  which  hath  necessitate 
me  often  in  public  to  vindicate  his  majesty,  and  signify  he  hath 
never  discovered  any  such  purpose,  but  rather  professed  the 
contraiy,  which  hath  satisfied  honest  people  here  who  were 
discouraged  with  such  apprehensions."  "  Honest  people"  just 
means  such  as  were  of  the  j^resbyterian  persuasion ;  but  not 
the  people  in  general ;  for  he  had  said  in  a  previous  letter  that 
the  majority  of  the  nation  were  joyfully  anticipating  the  re- 
storation of  the  episcopal  church.  If  it  be,"  he  continues, 
"  your  mind  at  court  that  we  should  not  speak  of  [establishing] 
presbyteriul  government  in  Scotland,  and  that  our  covenant 
may  be  kept  here,  then  I  hope  never  to  be  of  it,  for  we  had 
never  more  need,  considering  the  temper  of  many  here,  and  of 
our  countrymen  with  you^,"  whose  predilection  for  episcopacy  he 
had  formerly  confessed.  He  was  informed  in  return  that 
shortly  the  cabinet  council  would  settle  the  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  that  both  the  king  and  the  Scottish  nobility  were  predis- 
posed to  establish  episcoj)acy.     Mr.  Sharp  also  said  the  king 

'  WycUow,  i.  47. 
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asked  liim  at  Hrcda, "  Wliat  slionUl  be  done  with  those  rcnion- 
sti'ators  :  in  my  answer  I  closed  with  this — '  Though  it  be  not 
fit  your  majesty  should  give  them  countenance,  or  put  power 
into  their  hands,  yet  I  think  we  shall  all  be  suitors  to  your  ma- 
jesty that  they  and  pardon  may  be  their  measure.'  The  king, 
with  a  smile  rc})lied  unto  me,  *  were  they  in  your  case,  they 
would  not  allow  you  such  measure.'  ^Ve  have  repeatedly 
found  evidences  ol  their  malice  against  us  j  I  pray  it  may  not 
be  charged  upon  them^." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July  the  ministerial  appoint- 
ments were  made.  General  Middleton  was  created  an  earl, 
and  appointed  the  lord  high  commissioner  for  the  ensuing 
parliament ;  of  whom  a  contemporary  author  says,  "  he  was 
really  a  man  of  a  manly  eloquence  as  well  as  aspect ;  hai)])ier 
in  his  wit  than  in  his  Iriends,  and  more  pitied  after  his  faU 
than  envied  in  his  prosperity  2."  The  earl  of  Glencairn  was 
made  lord  chancellor  ;  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  ;  and  the  same  author  says,  "  Chancellor  Hyde 
endeavoured  to  make  Lauderdale  chancellor,  under  pretence  of 
rewarding  his  sufferings,  but  really  to  remove  him  from  a  con- 
stant attendance  at  court.  But  Lauderdale  foreseeing  that  he 
who  was  possessed  of  his  majesty's  ear  would  govern  all, 
thought  fit  to  reside  in  London,  and  so  that  em]iloyment  was 
bestowed  on  Glencairn,  a  person  w  ho  honoured  it  by  his  great 
parts  and  greater  goodness.  The  earl  of  Rothes  was  made 
president  of  the  council  without  any  competition,  and  by  the 
joint  consent  of  all  the  op])osite  parties  ;  for  his  youth  had  as 
yet  suffered  him  to  have  no  enemies,  and  the  subtlety  of  his 
wit  obliged  all  to  court  his  friendship  3."  The  earl  of  Craw- 
ford was  appointed  lord  treasurer  ;  sir  John  Gilmour  president 
of  the  court  of  session  ;  sir  Archibald  Primrose  clerk-register; 
Mr.  John  Fletcher  the  lord  advocate.  The  English  judges 
who  had  been  appointed  during  the  usurpation  were  deprived 
of  their  commissions,  and  such  of  the  former  judges  as  had 
been  expelled  by  Cromwell,  and  were  alive,  resumed  their  seats 
on  the  bench.  A  presbyteriau  author,  no  ways  fa\  ourable  to 
Mr.  Sharp,  although  move  moderate  than  the  generality  of  his 
vituperators,  says : — "  The  king  frowned  upon  the  earls  of 
Loudon  and  Lothian,  and  artfully  evaded  all  ])ropositions  laid 
before  him  by  Sharp,  as  agent  of  the  resolutioners,  for  settling 
the  church  government  in  Scotland  while  episcopacy  was  fully 


'  Vide  Author's  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Shari),  p.  G7. 

2  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  7. 

3  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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established  in  England.  Sharp,  in  his  letters,  often  reminds  his 
constituents  that  moderation  and  forbearance  would  do  them 
more  service  than  an  ill-timed  importmiity  ;  but  nothing  is  to 
he  met  with  in  any  of  the  advices  he  gave  them,  that  was  not 
confirmed  by  after  events ;  nor  can  there  be  amj  the  least  sus- 
picion that  at  this  time  he  had  betrayed  their  interests.  It  is 
prob"able,  however,  that  he  had  so  far  reconciled  himself  to 
episcopacy,  that,  as  the  introducing  it  was  inevitable,  he  was 
willing  to  accept  a  bishopric  if  it  was  offered  him.  The  other 
atrocious  charges  against  him  are  certainly  exaggerated. 
Sharp,  by  his  letters,  appears  to  be  a  man  of  business  and  ad- 
dress, well  fitted  for  a  court,  and  versed  in  the  management  of 
parties ;  but  he  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence  as,  either 
by  his  compliances  or  his  counsels,  to  have  unhinged  the 
whole  frame  of  church  government  in  Scotland.  Charles, 
notwithstanding  his  gentle  and  moderate  behaviour,  had,  from 
the  mortifications  he  met  with  in  Scotland,  conceived  a  rooted 
detestation  of  presbyterianism  in  all  its  forms.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  this  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  by  prin- 
ciple an  episcopalian  almost  to  enthusiasm.  The  cavalier 
party  (as  they  were  called)  in  the  council,  were  zealous  for  the 
abolition  of  presbyterianism,  and  its  friends  were  entirely /?as- 
sive,  if  not  forivard  to  obtain  friends  by  restoring  the  bishops. 
The  Scotch  lords  who  were  at  court,  many  of  whom  had  been 
zealous  and  declared  friends  to  the  Covenant,  were  men  of 
broken  fortunes  or  abandoned  principles.  Their  estates  had 
been  dissipated  in  the  late  times  of  confusion,  and  they  sought 
to  repair  them  by  every  possible  compliance  with  the  court,  or 
rather  with  the  king,  who  was  at  this  time  considered  as  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  Scotland,  unfettered  by  any  terms,  and  at 
liberty  to  gratify  his  most  inveterate  resentments.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the 
apostacy  and  treachery  of  Sharp,  to  account  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  as  it  was  an  almost  in- 
evitable measure  in  whatever  manner  he  had  acted  i." 

The  imprudent  violence  of  both  the  remonstrator  and  some 
of  the  revolutioner  mhiislers,  compelled  Charles  to  reinforce 
his  garrisons,  and  to  maintain  his  standing  army  in  Scotland. 
Jjoth  parties  met  in  their  provincial  synods,  and  the  impending 
danger  in  some  degree  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
factions  ;  yet  they  inveighed  so  bitterly  in  their  sermons  against 
the  office  of  a  diocesan  bishop,  as  excited    melancholy  fears 

'  Guthrie's  General  History  of  Scotland,  x.  77,  78. 
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and  presages  of  schism  and  division,  as  the  episcopal  clergy 
were  both  numerous  and  influential  The  indecent  and  un- 
filial  ravings  of  Douglas  in  the  synod  of  Lothian,  already  men- 
tioned, gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  the  loyal  episcopalians 
and  to  the  sober  ])resl)yterians  in  Scotland,  but  to  the  court 
and  hierarchy  of  England.  Mr.  Sharp  made  ineffectual  com 
plaints  of  this  violence ;  and  the  king  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  2d  of  August,  by  which,  till  the  meeting  of  ])arlia- 
ment,  he  placed  the  government  of  Scotland  in  the  committee 
of  estates  which  had  been  named  by  himself  in  the  year  1051. 
Most  of  the  members  of  this  committee  had  been  deeply  con- 
cerned in  forcing  upon  Charles  those  shameful  mortifications 
to  which  lie  had  been  then  subjected ;  and  now  they  hastcricd  to 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  former  disloyalty  by  suppressing 
their  former  associates  and  supporters.  Of  the  secretary  of 
state,  formerly  so  violent  a  presbyterian,  Baillie  writes :  "  I 
was  sore  afflicted  when  it  was  told  me,  by  my  neighbour,  that 
Lauderdale  went  to  the  chapel  [royal]  to  hear  bishops  })reach, 
and  say  Amen  to  all  the  service,  as  much  as  any  about  court, 
and  defended  his  practice  by  conscience.     I  hope  this  must  be 

false  ;  if  it  be  so,  we  are  in  a  hard  taking We  have 

lost  a  fair  game  by  mere  misguiding.  A  pity  but  Hyde  and 
some  others  had  been  removed  from  court  long  before  this. 
That  Middleton,  a  soldier,  is  to  be  commissioner  of  our  par- 
liament and  assembly,  I  fear  it  imports  some  unpleasant  ser- 
vice to  be  in  hand.  The  remonstrance,  the  act  of  the  west 
kirk,  the  protestation,  I  abhor  as  ve7"y  base  and  intolerable 
pranks ;  but  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  put  to  suffer  for 
them,  who  will  play  fair  in  time  to  come'." 

About  the  middle  of  August  Mr.  Sharp  left  London,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  joint  letter  from  the  heads  of  the  English  pres- 
byterians,  "  after  much  belabouring,"  as  he  says,  in  which  they 
assure  their  Scottish  friends  that  "  the  general  stream  and  cur- 
rent is  for  the  old  prelacy ;"  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  letter 
which  in  the  most  remote  degree  inculpates  Mr.  Sharp,  or 
which  may  give  rise  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  integrity. 
He  amved  on  the  31st  of  August  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  next 
day  a  meeting  of  presbytery  was  held  to  receive  the  letter,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  to  hear  Mr.  Sharp's  report  of  his 
proceedings.  He  then  resigned  the  commission  which  he  had 
received  from  the  six  ministers  before  mentioned;  and  so  satis- 
fied were  they  with  the  faimess  with  vvliich  he  had  conducted 

>  Letters,  iii.   ^09. 
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the  business  with  which  they  had  entrusted  him,  and  the 
honest  representation  which  he  had  given  of  the  disposition 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  de 
signs  on  foot,  that  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  unani- 
mously voted  and  presented  to  him;  Wodrow  himself  being  the 
evidence  ^ 

Up  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Sharp's  return  from  court,  it  is  said, 
Lauderdale  was  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  presbytery, 
and  Burnet  says  (but  whose  evidence  in  his  Own  Times  must  be 
received  with  very  great  caution)  he  stuck  firm  to  it ;  but  he 
adds,  "  he  told  me,  the  king  spoke  to  him  to  let  that  go,  for  it 
was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman.  He  being  a  presbyterian, 
but  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  get  into  the  king's  confidence, 
studied  to  convince  the  king,  by  a  very  subtle  method,  to  keep 
up  presbytery  still  in  Scotland."  After  detailing  this  "  very 
subtle  method,"  he  says, "  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  was  to  cover 
his  zeal  for preshxjtery,  or  on  design  to  encourage  the  king  to 
set  up  arbitrary  government  in  England  2."  Burnet  so  often 
lies  and  contradicts  himself  that  he  cannot  always  be  trusted. 
He  says  his  majesty  had  reluctance  to  change  the  government 
of  the  Scottish  church  ;  but  on  what  principle  he  should  have 
reluctance  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  when,  in  the  same  page, 
Burnet  tells  us  that  the  king  naturally  hated  presbytery  ;  which 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the  effects  he  had  seen  flow 
from  it.  But  not  only  earl  Middleton  and  Mr.  Sharp  assured 
his  Majesty  that  episcopacy  was  desired  by  the  greater  and 
honester  part  of  the  nation,  but  the  privy  council  also  of  Scot- 
land, with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  gave  it  as  their  unani- 
mous opinion  that  it  \vould  give  the  people  general  satisfaction. 
The  example  of  the  English  parliament  also,  in  adhering  to 
the  church,  must  have  given  the  government  encouragement 
in  their  design  of  restoring  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  the 
king  had  little  to  apprehend  from  giving  way  to  the  general 
stream  of  public  o])inion ;  and  if  Burnet's  assertion  be  true, 
that  he  hated  presbytery,  he  only  gratified  his  own  predilec- 
tions. Though  how  this  hatred  can  be  consistent  witli  that 
indifference  of  which  Burnet  also  accuses  him,  is  not  very  easy 
to  reconcile  ;  but  he  says,  the  grounds  of  his  majesty's  aversion 
to  a  change  proceeded  from  that  "  subtle  plan"  which  Lauder- 
dale had  proposed  of  rendering  him  absolute,  which  Burnet 
thinks  the  presbyterians  were  more  likely  to  ])romote  than  the 
episco))alians.     But  this  again  is  not  consistent  with  the  cha- 

'  Wodiow's  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  80. 
»  Own  Times,  i.  197,  198. 
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racter  lie  gives  of  the  kingelscwliere — that  he  was  abandoned 
to  his  pleasures,  and  lelt  the  management  of  afl'airs  to  others  ; 
for  here  he  represents  the  king  as  having  been  engaged  with 
Lauderdale  in  deep  designs  for  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power.  He  also  shews  that  he  consulted  with  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Sharp  concerning  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  advised 
with  the  Scottish  council  in  London,  sent  down  to  Scotland 
for  the  opinions  of  his  counsellors  there,  and  at  last,  after 
weighing  all  their  advices  thus  given,  like  a  wise  and  pa- 
triotic prince,  he  took  his  resolution  and  firmly  carried  it  into 
effect'. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  Mr.  Sharp  wrote  to  Mr.  Baillie, 
from  Edinburgh, — "  However  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
England  may  be  disposed,  which  I  see  are  tending  to  episco- 
pacy there,  the  blame  whereof  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the 
king,  yet  we  need  fear  no  violation  of  our  settlement  here,  if 
the  Lord  give  us  to  prize  our  own  mercy,  and  know  our  duty. 
I  have  brought  a  letter  from  some  city  ministers,  bearing  an 
account  of  their  late  procedure  to  an  accommodation  for  mode- 
rated episcopacy,  and  the  church  contests  there  are  swallowed 
up  by  those  who  are  for  prelacy  in  the  former  way,  and  those 
who  are  for  a  regulated  episcopacy.  The  king,  by  his  decla- 
ration, which  will  be  speedily  published,  will  endeavour  a 
composing  of  these  differences  until  a  synod  be  called.  Your 
noble  friend  [Lauderdale],  who  hath  sent  you  the  enclosed 
(however  he  is  represented  by  some  with  you),  is  a  fixed  friend 
to  the  interest  of  the  church  of  Scodand,  and  to  that  cause  we 
have  owned :  we  have  cause  to  bless  God  that  he  is  put  into 
such  a  situation  by  his  majesty,  wherein  he  is  capacitated  to  do 
good  ofhces  to  our  church  and  honest  men  in  it,  for  which  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  lay  himself  forth  to  the  utmost  2." 

In  the  enclosure,  Lauderdale  informs  Baillie  that  "  the  king 
made  no  bones"  of  depriving  Gillespie,  and  appointing  another 
principal  for  Glasgow  College  ;  and  hinted  that  the  remonstra- 
tors  might  not  expect  much  favour.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  king  himself  was  firmly  determined  to  restore  the  church  of 
Scotland  to  its  former  efficacy ;  and  Burnet  accuses  Sharp's 
impatience  to  get  into  the  throne  of  St.  Andrews  for  preventing 
the  advantage  of  public  opinion  accompanying  the  king's  de 
sign.  He  says,  "  It  would  have  given  a  great  advantage  to 
the  restitution  of  episcopacy,  if  a  General  Assembly  had  been 
called,  and  the  two  parties  had  been  let  loose  on  one  another : 
that  would  have  shewn  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 

'  Salmon's  Examination  of  Ijiiinet's  History,  i.  484. 
"  BaiJlie's  Letters,  iii.  410. 
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government  in  a  pavily,  and  the  necessity  of  settling  a  superior 
order  over  them  for  keeping  them  in  miity  and  peace  ^"  If  a 
free  General  Assembly  had  been  called,  there  would  have  been 
no  doubt  of  the  result,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy 
were  episcopalian,  and  would  have  carried  the  restitution  of 
the  ancient  church  without  any  difficulty ;  and  it  might  perhaps 
have  averted  from  that  church  many  of  the  evils  that  have 
subsequently  afflicted  it. 

By  a  reference  to  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  an  enormous  extent  the  clergy  who  had  deserted 
the  church  and  embraced  presbyterianism  had  been  guilty  of 
per]  ury  2.  Every  one  of  them  had  sworn  to  obey  their  respective 
bishops,  and  to  maintain  the  then  established  episcopal  church ; 
and  such  of  them  as  apostatized  not  only  disobeyed  their  bishops 
and  extirpated  the  church,  but  they  took  another  oath,  which 
bound  and  obliged  them  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ex- 
tirpate the  church  of  Christ  wherever  their  power  could  reach. 
They  swore  to  be  "  licl  and  true"  to  the  king;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  instigated  the  rebel  government  to  an  armed  re- 
sistance to  his  lawful  authority,  and  they  anathematized  all 
his  loyal  adherents,  and  even  those  of  their  own  body  whom  a 
lingering  sense  of  loyalty  induced  to  arm  for  his  rescue  ;  and 
the  principles  which  they  inculcated  brought  their  sovereign 
to  the  scaffold.  The  presbyterian  ministers  were  not  only 
peijured  themselves,  but  they  compelled  others  to  commit  that 
fearful  crime  as  a  fii'st  principle  of  their  religion.  Farther  than 
that,  they  did  what  Christ  himself  did  not  do  in  the  case  of 
the  traitor  Judas  ;  they  excluded  every  man  from  partaking  of 
their  sacrament  who  refused  so  to  perjure  themselves,  or  who 
were  loyal  to  their  distressed  sovereign.  There  is  no  divine 
commandment  for  the  arbitrary  rejection  of  any  one  from  the 
Lord's  table  ;  a  grievous  and  unrepentant  sinner  ought  to  reject 
himself,  as  Judas  did,  but  unless  he  is  notoriously  known  as 
.such,  no  minister  can  repel  unrepentant  sinners  from  the  holy 
table  ;  Judas  and  the  Corinthian  sinners  being  cases  in  point. 

From  the  battle  of  Dunbar  till  his  death,  Oliver  was  the 
Head  of  the  kirk,  and  exercised  a  more  vigorous  executive 
than  cither  die  king  or  the  bishops  had  ever  attempted ;  his  little 
finger,  in  short,  was  thicker  than  their  united  loins.  It  has  ever 
been  so ;  usurjiers  have  always  been  more  tyrannical  and  ar- 
bitrary than  the  natural  and  lawful  sovereign,  and  thex^  have 
also  always  been  better  obeyed.  Charles  was  considered  a 
merciless  tyrant, because  he  yielded  to  all  their  desires;  whereas 

'  Own  Times,  i.  200. 

'  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.    ch.  xiii.  \i.  525. 
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Oliver  was  called  a  saint,  although  lie  never  sufTered  them  to 
meet,  but  dispersed  their  Assemblies  by  military  force. 

The  presbyterian  discipline  consists  of  a  series  of  courts 
from  parochial  to  national,  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  national  assemblies,  each  of  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  working  of  the  system,  and,  as  they  say,  to  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  presbytery.  But  Oliver  unceremoniously  put  an 
entire  slop  to  general  assemblies  in  the  year  1G53,  and  there 
never  was  another  convocation  till  l(ji)2  ;  and  during  his  head- 
ship over  the  kirk,  their  provincial  synods  and  presbyteries 
were  not  allowed  to  meet  openly  ;  so  that  in  this  maimed  and 
mutilated  state  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  presl)yterianism 
was  in  existence  at  the  Restoration.  When  any  of  these  courts 
did  meet,  it  was  clandestinely,  and  in  the  most  secret  manner 
possible  ;  and  then  the  remonstrators  and  resolutioners  had 
rival  synods  and  communions,  like  the  popes  and  antipopes  of 
Rome,  and  the  former  imitated  the  latter  in  the  article  of  curs- 
ing and  excommunicating  each  other,  and  deposing  the  minis- 
ters which  the  opposite  parties  inducted.  By  this  means  there 
was  a  decided  and  inveterate  schism  in  the  presbyterian  body, 
which  no  establishment  could  have  healed;  and  now  that  pres- 
bytery is  established,  the  schism  exists  as  invincibly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Guthrie 
and  Gillespie.  At  the  restoration,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  three  distinct  and  irreconcileable  parties ;  first,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  which  lay  chiefly  north  of  the  Tay,  secretly 
attached  to  the  episcopal  church  ;  second,  the  moderate  pres- 
byterians,  called  resolutioners,  scattered  over  the  dioceses 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  but  who  were  not  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  third,  the  genuine  ultra  presbyterians,  called  remon- 
strators, who  were  more  luimerous  than  the  moderates,  and 
wei"e  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow,  Gallo- 
way, and  Argyle.  Setting  aside  other  and  better  motives,  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  the  episcopalians  being  more  numerous 
and  influential  than  the  moderate  presbyterians,  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  their  claims  would  meet  with  more  atten- 
tion than  the  moderates  ;  and  as  for  the  remonstrators,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  madness  to  have  established  them  with  their 
extirpatory  covenant  in  their  hand.  So  that  when  these  things 
are  considered,  and  with  Charles's  own  personal  knowledge 
of  the  three  parties  to  guide  his  choice,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
surprising  to  find  that  he  selected  the  party  for  establishment 
which  had  been  supported  by  his  father  and  gi-andfather,  and 
who  had  evinced  as  much  loyalty  and  attachment  to  himself  as 
the  power  and  oppression  of  the  presbyterians  would  permit. 
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THE    RESTORATION. 

1660 — Argyle  arrested. — Proclamation  against  seditious  meetings. — Meeting  of 
the  estates. — Meet'ng  of  remonstrators — their  address — arrested  and  sent  to 
the  Castle  and  other  gaols. — Signs  of  reaction. — King's  letter  to  the  presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh. — A  parliament  summoned. — Death  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter.— More  signs  of  reaction. — Synod  of  Lothian's  address  to  the  king. — The 
public  records  lost  at  sea. — The  regalia  restored. — The  lord  commissioner's 

arrival — his  character. 1661. — Meeting  of  parliament — the  riding — first 

transactions. — Power  of  the  crown  restored. — Acts — declaring  the  covenant 
illegal — against  Jesuits — approving  of  the  "Engagement." — Recissory — for 
the  restoration  of  the  church — for  keeping  the  29th  of  May — for  restoring 
patronage. — Remarks. — Remonstrators  ordered  to  leave  the  capital. — Amnesty 
proposed. — Trial  of  Argyle — his  indictment — execution. — Guthrie's  trial — 
condemned,  and  executed. — Other  remonstrators  recant, — Parliament  rose. — 
The  king's  popularity. — Concluding  remarks. 

1660. — At  the  restoration,  Argyle's  conscience  instinctively 
warned  him  that  his  head  was  in  danger  for  the  part  he  had 
acted  in  the  late  troubles,  especially  in  consenting  to  the  late 
king's  murder.  He  concealed  himself  for  some  time,  and  ap- 
plied to  his  son,  who  had  worn  the  mask  of  loyalty,  and  had  served 
the  king,  to  intercede  for  him,  which  he  did,  but  received  no 
satisfactory  answer.  But  his  secret  uneasiness  induced  the 
marquis  to  venture  witliin  the  precincts  of  tlie  court,  and  lord 
Lorn  begged  of  the  king  to  admit  his  father  to  his  presence ; 
instead  of  which  he  was  immediately  arrested  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  sent  down  and  committed  close 
prisoner  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  on  the  20th  of  December. 
Warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Johnston  of  Warriston, 
but  some  friendly  hand  gave  him  intimation  of  it,  and  he  made 
his  escape  to  the  continent:  sir  James  Stuart,  late  provost,  and 
sir  John  Chicsley,  were  arrested.  It  had  been  resolved  in 
council  that  some  examples  should  be  made,  and  Argyle,  War- 
riston, and  Guthrie,  were  selected  as  the  most  guilty  in  their 
several  orders.  These  arrests  alarmed  the  covenanters,  and 
they  begun  to  hold  "  j)rivy  meetings,"  when  the  committee  of 
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estates  issued  a  proclanialion  pvohihitliif^jall  meetings  and  con- 
venticles without  his  majesty's  special  authority,  and  a,Q;ainst 
the  publication  ol"  all  seditious  papers.  Another  proclama- 
tion ordered  Rutherford's  "  liCX  Rex,"  and  Guthrie's  "  Causes 
of  God's  Wrath,"  to  be  suppressed,  and  these  books  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  solicitor-general  under  the  pain  of  treason. 
Another  proclamation  was  issued  against  leasing-making  or 
spreading  false  reports  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people,  which 
inferred  the  pains  of  treason  ;  and  luidcr  this  head  were  con- 
tained all  public  declarations  against  the  settlement  and 
hierarchy  of  the  chm'ch  of  England.  Still  there  was  no  men- 
tion whatever  made  of  reviving  the  Scottish  episcopacy. 
Lauderdale  pressed  Charles  on  political  grounds  to  confirm 
presbyteriauism  ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  with  the  king  as  to 
persuade  him  to  confirm  the  Assemblies  that  met  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Dundee  whilst  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  also  the  Public 
Resolutions  which  the  moderate  party  and  the  episcopalians 
had  entered  into  for  his  service. 

On  the  S-Sd  of  August,  the  committee  of  estates  sat  down, 
with  the  chancellor  Glencairn  presiding,  and  Wodrow  says, 
"  the  members  were  all  of  one  kidney,  and  hearty  in  prose- 
cuting the  designs  now  on  foot ;"  but  the  late  head  of  the  kirk 
had  shorn  it  of  its  beams;  there  was  now  no  commission  to 
domineer  over  and  direct  the  committee.  However,  to  make 
up  for  that  deficiency,  "  Mr.  James  Guthrie  having  met  before 
at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  with  divers  of  his  party,  did  tryst 
[concert]  it  so,  as  he  and  they  met  in  Robert  Simpson's  house, 
the  next  door  almost  to  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  did 
draw  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  making  many  professions  of 
their  joy  for  his  return,  but  withal  reminding  him  of  his  cove- 
nant to  suppress  bishops  and  ceremonies  in  England,  and  to 
beware  of  ])uttmg  the  government  of  Scotland  into  the  hands 
of  malignants.''  And,  with  his  usual  veracity,  Burnet  says, 
*'  They  made  terrible  denunciations  of  heavy  judgments  from 
God  on  the  king  if  he  did  not  stand  to  the  covenant,  which 
they  called  the  oath  of  God  ;"  but  there  is  not  one  ivord  of  these 
"  terrible  denunciations"  in  the  document  itself,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "  ....  We  are  bold,  in  the  integrity  of  our  hearts,  and  in 
the  zeal  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  good  of  his  church  [as 
before  noticed  there  were  three  parties,  each  of  which  claimed 
to  be  the  church,  but,  ol'  course,  the  chitrch  in  this  remonstrance 
means  the  remonstrator  faction],  and  of  your  majesty's  honour 
and  happiness  ....  humbly  to  represent  unto  your  majesty 
the  great  danger  that  threatens  religion  and  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion .  .  .  from  the  designs  and  endeavours  of  the  popish, />re- 
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laiical,  and  malignant  party  therein,  which  is  beginning  again 
to  lift  up  its  head  .  .  .  and  also  to  overthrow  that  blessed  work 
[the  covenant  and  its  fruits], and  to  reintroduce  prelacy, and  the 
ceremonies  and  the  service-book,  and  all  these  corrujitions 
which  were  formerly  cast  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  pure  and 
spotless  rule  of  church  government  and  discipline  .  .  .  We 
do  with  bowed  knees  [although  they  could  bend  their  knees 
to  gain  their  ends  to  an  earthl}^  monarch,  yet  they  counted  it 
superstition  to  fall  down  on  their  knees  without  any  metaphor 
before  the  King  of  kings],  and  bended  affections,  humbly  sup- 
plicate your  majesty  that  you  would  employ  your  royal  power 
.  .  .  .  to  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  &c.  .  .  .  and  that  there  may 
be  no  further  proceedings  in  these  things,  which  grieiy'e 
the  Spirit  of  Gody  and  give  offence  to  your  majesty's  good 
subjects  •  .  .  and  that  your  majesty  shall  give  your  royal 
assent  to  acts  and  ordinances  of  parliament,  past  or  to  be  past, 
enjoining  the  same  in  your  other  dominions  [of  establishing 
presbyterj'  and  extirpating  prelacy], and  that  you  shall  observe 
these  in  your  own  practice  and  family,  and  shall  never  make 
opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  endeavour  any  change  thereof. 
And  we  desire  to  be  persuaded,  that  no  length  of  lime  hath 
made  your  majesty  to  forget,  or  weakened  upon  your  heart, 
the  sense  of  the  obligation  of  that  great  and  solemn  oath  of 
God  in  the  covenant,  &c.  ^" 

They  also  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  P.  Gillespie,  and  the  chiefs  of 
their  party  in  the  west,  to  meet  them  at  Glasgow  the  following 
week,  with  so  many  as  they  could  bring  with  them.  The  com- 
mittee hearing  of  this,  immediately  sent  someof  their  number  to 
them,  seized  on  their  papers,  and  brought  them  before  the  coun- 
cil. "  They  were  sorry,  at  their  first  sitting  down,  to  have  to 
do  with  ministers ;  but  Mr.  Guthrie's  restless  and  proud  inso- 
lence did  irritate,  especially  when  all  their  number  .  .  .  and 
sundry  other,  did  absolutely  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  fault. 
Surely,  continues  Baillie,  they  had  no  warrant  to  meet,  being 
no  kirk  judicatory ,  and  their  ill  band  of  remonstrance  could 
give  them  no  privilege  in  a  body  to  admonish  the  king  how  to 
govern  England,  and  tax  him  for  making  malignants  members 
of  judicatories.  Upon  their  obstinacy,  all  were  sent  to  the 
Castle.  At  once  Mr.  Thomas  Ramsay  went  stark  mad :  he 
was  always  but  a  weak  foolish  thing.  Sundry  of  them  fell 
sick,  and  were  sent  to  their  own  houses,  as  at  last  all  were  sent 
to  their  lodgings  in  Edinburgh.     Mr.  James  Guthrie  was  cou- 

1  Wodrow,  i.  08-71. 
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fined  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Dundee,  and  Mr,  Gillespie  to  the 
castle  of  Stirling ;  Mr.  .James  Simpson  to  the  Tolbooth  [gaol] 
of  Edinburgh  ;  as  also  Mr.  .John  Dickson,  minister  at  Rulher- 
glen,  for  many  odious  speeches  in  puljjit  against  the  statesmen. 
Mr.  James  Naysmith,  for  speeches  in  pul})it,  was  confined  to 
his  chamber  in  Edinburgh.  But  above  all,  Mr.  Rutherford 
uas  disgraced  ;  his  book,  Lex  Rex^,  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the 
hangman  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  ;  himself 
con  lined  to  his  chamber,  his  stipend  sequestrate,  and  himseli 
cited  before  the  parliament.  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  preaching 
against  Mr.  Rutherford's  hard  usage,  was  accused  before  the 
magistrates  of  treason.  He  dimitted  his  ministry,  and  came 
to  his  son  at  Libberton,  where  botli  live  very  quietly.  The 
commissioner  used  the  old  man  very  courteously,  and  likely 
will  protect  him  from  trouble^." 

The  chief  of  the  remonstrant  ministers  were  called  on  to 
subscribe  a  paper  renouncing  the  remonstrance  ;  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  and  having  the  fears  of  imprisonment  before 
their  eyes,  they  all  subscribed.  "  That  whole  party  was  clean 
run  down,  to  the  contentment  of  the  most ;  for  they  have  been  ill 
instruments  of  irreconcileable  division  for  twelve  years,  both  in 
kirk  and  kingdom 3."  Baillie  corroborates  Douglas's  former 
assertion  of  the  reaction  in  public  opinion,  respecting  the  epis- 
copal order.  "  Our  state  is  very  averse  to  hear  of  our  league 
and  covenant.  Many  of  our  people  are  hanlcering  after  bishops, 
having  forgot  the  evil  they  have  done,  and  the  nature  of  their 
office.  An  exceeding  great  profanity  and  contempt,  both  of 
the  ministry  and  religion  itself,  is  every  where  prevalent :  a 
young  fry  of  ministers  in  Lothian  and  Fife,  and  elsewhere,  look 
as  if  they  intended  some  change,  without  any  fear  or  reverence 
to  the  elder  ministers,  who  lately  put  them  in  their  places*." 
Here  are  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  presbyterians  ac- 
knowledging, although  with  regret,  that  the  people  of  their  own 
accord  were  anxiously  desirous  of  slipping  their  necks  out  of 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  "  godly  discipline^''  and  of  having 
the  e]^isco])al  regimen  restored  to  them,  and  consequently  the 
presbyterian  assertion,  that  presbytery  was  the  national  choice, 
is  altogether  without  foundation.  Douglas  asserted  that  "  the 
generality  of  the  new  upstart  generation  had  no  love  for  pres- 
byterial  government,"  nay,  more,  that  they  had  a  "  heart  hatred''^ 

'  As  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  regret  to  see  this  infamous  book  has 
ecently  been  republished. 
-  Bailhe's  Letters,  iii.  446-7. — Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  205. 
3  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  448.  *  Ibid.  iii.  448. 
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to  it.  He  also  admits  that  they  fed  their  imaginations  with  the 
hope  of  episcopacy  to  relieve  them  from  the  oppression  and 
never-ceasing  contention  and  agitation  of  presbytery  ;  and  now 
we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  principal  Baillie  that 
"  many  of  the  people  are  hankering  after  bishops."  To  put  a 
stop  to  the  agitation,  which  the  late  meeting  of  the  remonstra- 
tors  portended,  the  committee  issued  a  proclamation  against 
all  unlawful  and  unwarrantable  meetings  and  conventicles, 
without  his  majesty's  special  authority,  and  against  all  sedi- 
tious petitions  and  remonstrances  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever. 

We  have  two  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  the  reaction  in 
the  public  mind  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  Douglas  and  Baillie, 
and  that  both  the  ministers  and  the  people  were  by  the  mercy 
of  God  asking  for  the  Old  Paths  wherein  their  fathers  had 
trod  ;  of  such  was  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  composed,  to 
whom  the  king's  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  was  directed  to  be  com- 
municated. It  was  dated  the  10th  of  August,  and  Dr.  Sharp 
was  the  bearer  of  it,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  AVodrow  very 
charitably  sets  him  down  as  having  been  also  its  writer. 
It  is  as  follows:  — 

"  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved,  Mr.  Robert  Douglas, 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  our  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Charles  R. 
"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  By  the  letter 
you  sent  to  us  by  the  bearer,  Mr.  James  Sharp,  and  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  state  of  our  church  there,  we  have  re- 
ceived full  information  of  your  sense  of  our  sufferings,  and  of 
your  constant  affection  and  loyalty  to  our  person  and  authority. 
And  therefore  we  will  detain  him  here  no  longer,  (of  whose 
good  service  we  are  very  sensible) ;  nor  will  we  delay  to  let  you 
know  by  him  our  gracious  acceptance  of  your  address,  and 
how  we  are  satisfied  with  your  carriages,  and  with  the  gene- 
rality of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  in  this  time  of  trial,  whilst 
some  under  specious  pretences  swerved  from  that  duty  and  al- 
legiance they  owed  to  us.  And  because  such,  who,  by  the 
countenance  of  usurpers,  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  our 
church,  may  also  labour  to  create  jealousies  in  the  minds  of 
well-meaning  people,  we  have  thought  fit  by  this  to  assure  you, 
that  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  resolve  to  discountenance  pro- 
fanity, and  all  contemners  and  opposers  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel.  We  do  also  resolve  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  settled  by 
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law,  without  violation  ;  ami  to  countenance,  in  the  due  exercise 
of  their  functions,  all  such  ministers  who  shall  behave  them- 
selves dutifully  and  peaceably  as  becomes  men  of  their  calling. 
We  will  also  take  care  that  the  authority  and  acts  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  at  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee  in  the  year  1651,  be 
owned  and  stand  in  force,  until  we  shall  call  another  General 
Assembly,  which  we  purpose  to  do  as  soon  as  our  affairs  will 
permit.  And  we  do  intend  to  send  for  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  and 
some  other  ministers,  that  we  may  speak  with  them  in  what 
may  further  concern  the  aflairs  of  the  church.  And  as  we  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  your  resolution  not  to  meddle  without 
your  sphere,  so  we  do  expect  that  church  judicatories  in  Scot- 
land, and  ministers  there,  will  keep  within  the  compass  of  their 
station,  meddling  only  with  matters  ecclesiastic, and  promoting 
our  authority  and  interest  with  our  subjects  against  all  op- 
posers  ;  and  that  they  will  take  special  notice  of  all  such,  who 
by  preaching  and  private  conventicles,  or  any  other  way,  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  their  calling,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the 
people,  or  to  sow  seeds  of  disaffection  to  us  or  to  our  govern- 
ment. This  you  shall  make  known  to  the  several  presbyteries 
within  that  our  kingdom.  And  as  we  do  give  assurance  of  our 
favour  and  encouragement  to  you,  and  to  all  honest  deserving 
ministers  there,  so  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you  all,  that 
you  be  earnest  in  your  prayers,  public  and  private,  to  Almighty 
God,  who  is  our  Rock  and  our  Deliverer,  both  for  us  and  for 
our  government,  that  we  may  have  fresh  and  constant  supplies 
of  his  grace,  and  the  right  improvement  of  all  his  mercies 
and  deliverances,  to  the  honour  of  his  great  name,  and  the 
peace,  safety,  and  benefit  of  all  our  kingdoms.  And  so  we  bid 
you  heartily  farewell.  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the 
10th  of  August,  1660,  and  of  our  reign,  the  twelfth  year.  By 
his  majesty's  command."  Lauderdale." 

Charles  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  duplicity  in  order- 
ing this  letter  to  be  written  to  the  presbytery;  but  a  very  super- 
ficial attention  to  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  since  the 
reformation,  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  person  that  such  a  charge 
is  the  mere  effect  of  party  spirit.  At  the  Glasgow  Assembly, 
16.38,  the  bishops  protested  that  all  its  acts  and  deeds  shall 
be  reputed  and  esteemed  unjust,  illegal,  and  null  in  themselves ; 
and  protested  before  God  and  man  that  what  shall  be  done  in 
this  kind  may  not  redound  to  the  disgrace  and  disadvantage 
of  reformed  religion,  nor  be  reputed  a  deed  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  This  act  of  the  church  was  clinched  by  that  of  the 
state,  which  declared  the  silting  of  the  Assembly  to  be  high 
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treason,  and  also  protested  against  whatever  acts  they  might 
pass  ^  Here  we  have  both  church  and  state  protesting  against 
that  act  of  Assembly,  which  overturned  the  church  and  es- 
tablished presbytery  ;  and  although  a  successful  rebellion  gave 
the  semblance  of  lawful  authority  to  presbytery,  for  the  time 
being,  yet  the  act  Rescissory  broke  down  all  that  had  been  il- 
legally done  in  favour  of  presbytery  at  one  blow ;  and  the  act 
of  Assembly  of  IGIO,  which  was  ratified  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  1612,  recovered  its  original  force.  Charles,  therefore, 
could  mean  nothing  else  than  that  he  would  maintain  that  church 
which  had  been  established  before  the  late  revolution,  and  every 
act  against  it  had  been  annulled  by  the  act  rescissory.  But  be- 
sides, neither  Charles  I.,  nor  the  bishops,  who  were  constituent 
members,  ever  assented  to  the  acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly ; 
and  his  minister,  Traquair,  in  some  measure  tranquillized  the 
king's  agonised  mind  by  assuring  him  that  "no  act  that  passed 
then  could  haveybrce  in  law,  much  less  the  act  that  abolished 
them,  especially  when  they  were  not  appearing,  nor  consenting, 
but  protesting  against  if^."  In  England  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment was  overturned,  and  the  bishops  also  were  driven  out  of  their 
place  in  parliament  by  an  usurped  authority,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  they  had  been  in  Scotland ;  but  at  the  Restoration  the  sur- 
viving English  bishops,  on  their  return,  took  possession  of  their 
sees,  and  exercised  their  lawful  jurisdiction,  without  the  for- 
mality of  any  law  whatsoever.  Their  deprivation  proceeded 
from  no  lawful  authority,  and  Dr.  Sharp  shewed,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  that  it  had  been  proved  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that 
the  bishops  had  not  been  ousted  of  any  point  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Their  sequestration  by  the  Long  Parliament  was  deemed 
so  illegal  that  no  act  was  made  to  restore  them  to  their  just  rights. 
The  Scottish  bishops  had  been  extirpated  in  the  same  illegal 
manner,  and  presbytery  had  usurped  their  places,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  law  ;  and,  therefore,  the  presbyterian  ministers 
had  no  right  to  consider  themselves  established  by  law,h\\i  only 
by  an  illegal  usurpation.  But,in  point  of  fact,  the  act  of  Assem- 
bly, 16 10,  which  established  episcopacy,  and  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 16 12,  which  ratified  the  S3ime,standunrepealed to  this  day. 
The  presbytery  sent  a  respectful  answer  to  the  king's  letter, 
enclosed  in  one  to  Lauderdale ;  and  among  the  signatures  of 
the  former  I  see  several  names  of  men  who  afterwards  rose  to  great 
eminence  and  deserved  reputation  in  the  episcopal  church.  On 
the  first  of  Nt)vember,  the  king  summoned  by  proclamation  a 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  12th  of  December;  conceiving,  he 

*  Vide  ante,  vol.  i  chap.  xiv.  595-611.  -  Vide  ante,  chap.  xvi.  p.  IS. 
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said,  "  that  a  parliament,  in  ifs  right  constitution,  at  this  time 
M'ill  be  a  ready  niean  for  cstablisliing  a  firm  peace  to  our  people, 
and  for  settling  all  religious  and  civil,  public  and  private  in- 
terests ;  we  have,  tlacrefore,  thought  fit  to  call  ameefing  of  our 
estates  of  parliament  to  be  kept  at  Edinburgh."  He  also 
issued  a  proclamation  of  the  same  date,  assuring  his  people, 
"  That  as  we  do  therein  rely  upon  the  loyalty,  prudence,  and 
care  of  our  parliament,  so  we  do  absolutely  leave  and  commit  to 
them  the  trying  and  judging  of  the  carriage  of  our  subjects 
during  those  troubles  ....  that  our  own  honour,  and  the 
honour  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom,  being  vindicate,  and  the 
ancient  ]nerogative  of  the  crown  being  asserted,  we  will  grant 
such  a  full  and  free  pardon,  and  act  of  indemnity,  as  shall  witness 
there  is  nothing  we  are  more  desirous  of,  than  that  our  people 
may  be  blessed  with  abundance  of  happiness,  peace,  and  plenty, 
under  our  government." 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  died ;  he 
was  a  prince  of  great  promise,  and  in  whom  some  good  thing  was 
found.  The  elections  for  the  counties  and  burghs  came  on  in 
September,  and  they  were  almost  all  favoiu'able  to  the  crown  and 
the  mitre  ;  and  Wodrow  laments  that  all  those  "  who  had  been 
active  in  the  work  of  reformation  during  the  former  period, 
were  now  turned  out  of  all  trust  ^  ;"  an  unequivocal  proof,  that 
cannot  be  mistaken,  of  the  revulsion  of  the  public  mind.  The 
synod  of  Lothian  met,  and  sent  up  an  address  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  "  gave  a  full  return  to  every  part  of  his  majesty's 
gracious  letter."  And  to  lord  Lauderdale  they  say,  *'  We  believe 
that  the  way  of  clemency  and  moderation  towards  the  crowd 
of  those  who  have  been  misled,  and  who  shall  renounce  their 
course  (as  some  in  our  synod  are  already  doing),  will,  in  the 
issue,  prove  most  for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  affairs,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  be  most  acceptable  to  him."  When  Edinburgh 
Castle  was  betrayed  to  Cromwell,  Waniston  was  permitted  to 
remove  the  public  records  to  Stirling  Castle  ;  in  their  passage 
up  the  river  a  Commonwealth  ship  of  war  seized  the  vessel, 
under  pretence  that  she  was  carrying  munitions  of  war.  The 
vessel  under  this  pretence  was  confiscated,  and  its  whole  cargo 
sent  to  London,  and  the  records  were  lodged  in  the  Tower  as 
a  trophy  of  conquest.  Charles  now  ordered  them  to  be  restored, 
and  they  were  shipped  on  board  of  a  Kirkaldy  trader,  which 
encountered  a  severe  gale  on  the  passage,  and  was  totally 
wrecked  off  the  Fern  Islands,  and  the  whole,  contained  in 
eighteen  hogsheads,  were  lost,  to  the  irreparable  ])rejudice  of 

'  History,  i.  85. 
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Scottish  history.  The  regaliahad  better  fortune,  and  the  worthy 
minister,  Mr.  Grainger,  produced  his  well-preserved  treasure; 
and  he  met  the  reward  due  to  his  wife's  eminent  services.  I  an- 
ticipate the  meeting  of  parliament,  by  giving  here  the  act  which 
passed  the  1 1  th  of  January  of  the  succeeding  year  : — "  Foras- 
much as  the  estates  of  parliament  do  understand  that  Christian 
Fletcher,  spouse  to  Mr.  James  Grainger,  minister  of  KinnefF,was 
most  active  in  conveying  the  royal  honours,his  majesty's  crown, 
sword,  and  sceptre,  out  of  the  castle  of  Dunnotter,  immediately 
before  it  was  rendered  to  the  English  usurpers,  and  that  by  the 
care  of  the  same  was  hid  and  preserved :  Therefore  the  king's 
majesty,  with  advice  of  his  estates  in  parliament,  does  appoint 
two  thousand  merks  Scots  to  be  forthwith  paid  unto  her  by  his 
majesty's  treasurer,  out  of  the  readiest  of  his  majesty's  rents, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  sense  of  her  service."  The  other 
parties  concei-ned  in  this  memorable  transaction  had  also  their 
share  afterwards.  John  Keith,  the  youngest  son  of  the  coun- 
tess Marischal,  was  created  earl  of  Kintore  and  knight 
Marshall  of  Scotland  ;  George  Oglevie,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, was  made  a  baronet,  and  the  feudal  tenure  of  his  lands  was 
changed  from  ward-holding  to  blanch,  in  respect  of  his  high 
services;  and  the  charter  states,  "  In  that  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  preservation  of  his  highness's  crown,  sceptre,  and 
sword,  the  ancient  honours  of  this  his  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  same  sir  George  Oglevie 
therethrough,  from  the  beginning  of  the  usurpation  ;  during 
which  time,  notwithstanding  of  all  temptations  and  threaten- 
ings  used  against  him  by  the  usurpers,  he  carried  himself  with 
so  much  integrity  that  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
conceive  he  deserved  a  mark  of  his  highness's  favour  put  upon 
him  and  his  family  ^" 

On  the  31st  of  December  the  earl  Middleton  arrived  at 
llolyrood  House  with  great  magnificence  ;  he  was  met  on  the 
way  at  Musselburgh,  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  then  in  the  capital,  and  by  a  thousand  horse.  He  was 
allowed  nine  hundred  merks  per  day  for  his  table,  and  his  way 
of  living  was  the  most  splendid  the  nation  had  ever  seen 2.  In 
the  late  times,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  covenant,  men  were 
compelled  to  be  hypocrites,  and  to  wear  a  face  of  gravity  and 
demiu'cness  which  passed  for  piety,  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable interference  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  and  to  con- 
ceal that  real  depravity  and  those  scandalous  vices  which  they 
practised  in  secret-     The  sudden  change  from  the  secret  iudul- 
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gence  of  debauclicry  to  the  open  practice  of  vice,  made  men 
imagine  that  the  Restoration  had  worked  a  transformation 
from  virtue  to  vice  ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  it  was  only  that  the 
besetting  sins  of  the  nation  were  now  practised  openly, 
whereas  they  had  been  before  indulged  in  secret  and  in  hypo- 
crisy,— an  additional  sin,  which  is  of  itself  most  offensive  to 
God.  Burnet  and  Wodrow  both  speak  of  earl  jNIiddleton  as 
most  ostentatious  hi  his  vices  ;  but  Baillie,  who  I  reckon  is  the 
best  judge,  being  free  from  the  intolerable  vanity  and  spite  of 
the  one,  and  the  bigotted  prejudice  of  the  other,  speaks  of  him 
in  a  dirt'erent  strain  : — "  For  a  commissioner  by  our  nobles' 
consent,  lest  strife  should  be  for  it,  the  lord  Middleton,  earl  of 
Fettercairn,  was  nominated  ;  who  was  not  very  acceptable  to 
many,  especially  not  keeping  the  day  of  the  parliament,  but 
causing  it  to  be  adjourned  to  January  ;  yet  when  he  is  come 
down,  his  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  moderation,  have  been  such 
as  make  him  better  beloved,  and  reputed  as  fit  for  that  great 
charge  as  any  other  we  could  have  gotten.  So  far  it  went 
every  where  ivell,  to  the  great  joy  of  alP." 

1661. — On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  king's  coronation  at 
Scoon,  the  1st  of  January,  the  parliament  met,  and  the  riding 
was  the  most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  seen.  The 
whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  present,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  lyon  king-at-arms,  with  the  heralds  in  their 
tabrets,  called  over  the  roll  from  a  window  in  the  palace,  and 
the  peers  and  commons  rode  from  Holyrood  House  to  the 
parliament  house,  through  a  double  line  of  military.  The 
guards  of  the  earl  of  Erroll,  the  lord  high  constable,  formed  a 
second  line  from  the  military  in  the  high  street  to  the  door  of 
the  house  ;  and  the  earl  Marischal's  guards  formed  a  third 
line  from  the  outer  door  to  the  bar.  The  earl  of  P^rroll  sat  on 
a  chair  of  state  at  the  door,  and  received  the  commissioner. 
Dr.  Sharp,  minister  of  Crail,  as  the  king's  chaplain,  ])reached 
before  the  house,  and  business  commenced  on  the  4th.  The 
commissioner  addressed  the  house  in  a  speech  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  blessings  of  the  restoration  ;  he  magnified  tlie  king's 
person,  and  enlarged  on  the  affection  that  he  bore  to  his  an- 
cient kingdom,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would  make 
suitable  returns  of  zeal  and  loyalty  in  his  service  ;  that  they 
would  condemn  all  the  invasions  that  had  been  made  on  the 
royal  authority,  and  assert  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  give  supplies  for  keeping  up  such  a  force  as  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  public  peace,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  re- 
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turn  of  such  calamities  as  they  had  so  long  felt^  The  first 
business  was  to  choose  the  lords  of  the  articles,  which  was 
only  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Tweeddale  and  one  person.  The 
earl  of  Cassillis  moved  that  a  president  should  be  elected,  as 
in  the  late  times  of  the  dictatorship ;  but  the  commissioner 
carried  it  that  the  lord  chancellor  should  preside  as  formerly, 
by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  next  or- 
dained to  be  taken  by  all  the  members,  instead  of  the  cove- 
nant which  had  been  imposed  on  the  parliament  and  nation  in 
the  enthusiasm  and  madness  of  the  late  times.  Some  opposition 
was  made,  but  the  commissioner  and  the  chancellor  declared 
that  no  ecclesiastical  power  was  intended  to  be  conferred  on 
the  king,  in  word,  sacraments,  or  discipline  ;  but  only  a  su- 
preme civil  power  to  keep  churchmen  in  all  things  to  their 
duty.  "  All  were  satisfied,  and  took  it  in  that  sense ;  only 
Cassillis  and  Kilburnie  refused  it,  because  they  could  not  ob- 
tain that  sense  to  be  expressed  in  writing  2." 

The  second  act  recognized  and  established  his  majesty's 
prerogative  to  choose  the  officers  of  state,  counsellors  and  lords 
of  session,  which  repealed  the  act  which  the  parliament  of  1641 
had  compelled  the  late  king  to  concede,  and  declared  "  the 
contrary  laws,  practices,  and  acts,  since  1637,  to  have  been 
undutiful  and  disloyal."  It  also  declared  that  the  power  of 
appointing  his  ministers  was  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative ; 
and  in  order  to  condemn  the  treasonable  positioi^i,  that  the  king 
was  subject  to  the  people  and  derived  his  power  from  them, 
it  recognized  and  declared  "  that  our  kings  hold  their  royal 
power  over  this  kingdom  from  God."  The  third  act  recog- 
nized and  asserted  the  royal  prerogative  "  to  call,  hold,  pro- 
rogue, and  dissolve  all  parliaments,  conventions,  or  meetings 
of  estates."  The  fourth  prohibited  all  conventions,  leagues, 
or  bonds,  without  the  concuiTence  of  the  sovereign.  The  fifth 
recognized  the  king's  sole  power  to  make  peace  or  to  declare 
war ;  that  the  power  of  the  sword  is  solely  in  the  king ;  that 
"  parliament  cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same,  nor  can 
nor  may  raise  or  levy  any  war,  oflensive  or  defensive,  against 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  lawful  successors."  The  sixth  act 
declares  the  ordinance  of  the  convention  of  estates  in  the  year 
1643,  which  united  with  the  Long  Parliament  in  forcing  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  on  England,  to  be  null  and  void; 
and  the  parliament  justly  declared  the  infamous  sale  of  the  late 
king  to  be  the  work  of  a  faction,  and  not  of  the  nation:  they 
"  did,  by  an  express  act,  condemn  and   reprobate  all  that 
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treaty,  and  declare  that  the  same  was  no  national  act,  but  was 
only  carried  on  by  some  rebels  who  had  falsely  assumed  the 
name  of  a  jiarliament'."  The  seventh  act  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  all  the  evils  of  the  preceding  times  of  rebuke  and  blas- 
phemy, by  annulling  the  League  and  Covenant. 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  power  of  arms,  and  entering  into,  and 
making  of  leagues  and  bonds,  is  au  undoubted  privilege  of  the 
crown,  and  a  proper  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  kings 
of  this  kingdom,  and  that  in  recognisance  of  his  majesty's 
just  right,  the  estates  of  parliament  of  this  his  most  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  have  declared  it  high  treason  to  the 
subjects  thereof,  of  whatsoever  number,  less  or  more,  upon  any 
])retext  whatsoever,  to  rise,  or  continue  in  arms,  or  to  euter  into 
leagues  or  bonds  with  foreigners,  or  among  themselves,  with- 
out his  majesty's  special  warrant  and  approbation  had  and  ob- 
tained thereunto  ;  and  have  rescinded  and  annulled  all  acts  of 
parliament,  conventions  of  estates,  or  other  deeds  whatsoever, 
contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  same.  And  whereas,  dur- 
ing these  troubles,  there  have  occurred  divers  things,  in  the 
making  and  pursuance  of  leagues  and  bonds,  which  may  be 
occasion  of  jealousy  in  and  betwixt  his  majesty's  dominions 
of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  ;  therefore,  and  for  pre- 
venting of  all  scruples,  mistakes,  or  jealousies  that  may  here- 
after arise  upon  that  ground,  the  king's  majesty,  with  advice 
and  consent  of  his  estates  of  parliament,  doth  hereby  declare 
that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  this  kingdom,  by  covenant, 
treaties,  or  otherwise,  to  endeavour  by  arms  a  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  to  meddle  with  the 
public  government  and  administration  of  that  kingdom.  And 
the  king's  majesty,  with  consent  and  advice  aforesaid,  doth 
declare,  that  the  league  and  covenant,  and  all  treaties  follow- 
ing thereupon,  and  acts  or  deeds,  that  do  or  may  relate  there- 
to, are  not  obligatory,  nor  do  infer  any  obligation  upon  this 
kingdom,  or  the  subjects  thereof,  to  meddle  or  interpose  by 
arms,  or  in  any  seditious  way,  in  any  thing  concerning  the  re- 
ligion and  government  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, or  in  what  may  concern  the  administration  of  his 
majesty's  government  there.  And  further,  his  majesty,  with 
advice  and  consent  of  his  estates,  doth  hereby  charge  and 
inhibit  all  his  majesty's  subjects  within  this  kingdom,  that  none 
of  them  presume,  upon  any  pretext  of  any  authority  whatso- 
ever, to  require  the  renewing  or  swearing  of  the  said  league 
and  covenant,  or  of  any  other  covenants  or  public  oaths,  cun- 
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cerning  the  government  of  the  church  or  kingdom,  without 
his  majesty's  special  warrant  and  approbation  ;  and  tliat  none 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  oifer  to  renew  and  swear  the  same, 
without  his  majesty's  warrant,  as  said  is,  as  they  will  be  an- 
swerable at  their  highest  peril." 

The  eighth  act  was  against  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits, 
which  it  appears,  taking  advantage,  as  they  always  do,  of  the 
disorders  of  the  times,  swarmed  all  over  the  kingdom  in  great 
abundance.  They  were  the  principal  instigators  of  the  late 
schisms  and  rebellion,  and  had  been  the  chief  instruments  in 
the  introduction  and  propagation  of  the  covenant.  The 
ninth  act  approves  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  "  Engagement" 
in  favour  of  Charles  I.  in  1648  ;  but  rescinds  the  ensuing  mea- 
sures of  parliament  and  committees,  as  being  the  acts  "  of  a 
few  seditious  ministers,  who  had  then  screwed  themselves  into 
the  government."  The  tenth  act  is  against  the  declaration  of 
Scotland,  16th  of  January,  1647.  The  eleventh  act  requires 
all  public  officers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  royal  prerogative. 

The  fifteenth  act  was  of  more  importance,  and  levelled  all 
the  acts  of  the  late  usurpation  at  one  blow,  much  in  the  same 
summary  way  that  the  Glasgow  Assembly  had  repealed  acts 
of  parliament  that  had  been  passed  in  the  most  lawful  form. 
This  act,  called  the  act  rescissory,  is  denounced  in  measure- 
less terms  of  abuse  by  the  whole  presbyterian  body,  and  Dr. 
M'Crie  has  the  following  lamentation  over  it : — "  And  O,  how 
loud  the  call  to  constancy  in  Scotland,  which  God  had  now 
brought  a  second  time  from  the  furnace  of  persecution  brighter 
and  purer  than  ever,  and  had  glorified  in  the  sight  of  other 
churches  and  nations,  by  making  her  enemies  to  come  and 
worship  before  her,  and  to  know  that  he  had  loved  her  !  But, 
ah  !  how  soon  was  her  fine  gold  changed  !  How  quickly  did 
the  glory  depart  from  all  the  three  churches  !  A  scriptural  re- 
formation, advanced  to  a  great  height  in  one  of  them,  and 
prosperously  begun  in  the  others,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and 
established  by  laws,  and  fenced  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  and 
covenants,  sworn  with  uphfted  hands  by  our  king,  noblemen, 
barons,  ministers,  burgesses,  and  commons,  was  not  only 
marred,  but  perfidiously  overtiu-ned,  and  that  by  the  very 
hands  which  gave  the  pledges  to  God  and  man  for  its  preser- 
vation and  its  maintenance!."  gir  George  Mackenzie  urged 
the  earl  of  Middleton  to  pass  the  act  rescissory,  but  he  hesi- 
tated, and  "  sent  Mungo  Murray  to  consult  his  majesty  ;  but 
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Hyde  despatched  an  express  to  chide  him  for  his  hesitation, 
and  entreating  him  to  pass  it  immediately,  as  most  conducive 
for  his  majesty's  interest.  How  soon  it  was  informed  that  the 
commissioner  had  intended  to  urge  the  act  rescissory,  Mr. 
James  Wood,  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Andrews,  did,  out  of 
an  indiscreet  zeal,  go  to  the  commissioner,  and  told  him,  that 
i/  he  offered  at  it,  they  [the  remonstrators]  would  let  loose  the 
PEOPLE  UPON  THEM  ^"  Notwithstanding  the  lamentation  and 
the  insolent  threats  of  the  godly,  the  act  passed  with  only  an 
opposition  of  "  scarce  fourty."  It  narrated  all  the  miscar- 
riages of  the  late  times  of  rebellion,  and  concluded — 

....  Therefore  the  king's  majesty  and  estates  of  par- 
liament do  hereby  rescind  and  annul  all  the  pretended  par- 
liaments kept  in  the  years  1640,  1641, 1644,  1645, 1646, 1647, 
and  1648,  and  all  acts  and  deeds  past  and  done  in  them:  and 
DECLARE  the  same  to  be  henceforth  Void  and  Null.  And  his 
majesty  being  unwilling  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  failings 
of  his  subjects  during  these  unhappy  limes,  is  resolved  not  to 
retain  any  remembrance  thereof,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  held 
in  everlasting  oblivion,  and  that  all  differences  and  animosities 
being  forgotten,  his  good  subjects  may,  in  a  happy  union  under 
his  royal  government,  enjoy  that  happiness  and  peace  which 
his  majesty  intends  and  really  wishes  unto  them  as  unto  him- 
self; doth  therefore,  by  advice  and  consent  of  his  estates  of 
parliament,  grant  his  full  assurance  and  indemnity  to  all  per- 
sons that  acted  in  or  by  virtue  of  the  said  pretended  parlia- 
ments and  other  meetings  flowing  from  the  same,  to  be  un- 
questioned in  their  lives  or  fortunes  for  any  deed  or  deeds  done 
by  them  in  their  said  usurpation,  or  by  virtue  of  any  pretended 
authority  derived  therefrom,  excepting  always  such  as  shall 
be  excepted  in  a  general  act  of  indemnity  to  be  passed  by  his 
majesty  in  this  parliament.  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that 
all  acts,  rights,  and  securities,  past  in  any  of  the  pretended 
meetings  above  written,  or  by  virtue  thereof,  in  favour  of  any 
I)articular  persons  for  their  civil  and  private  interests,  shall 
siand  good  and  valid  unto  them  until  the  same  be  taken  into 
further  consideration,  and  be  determined  in  this  or  the  next 
session  of  parliament. 

The  sixteenth  act  re-established  the  Reformed  Catholic  church 
in  the  same  state  as  it  had  subsisted  in  the  time  of  king  James  VI., 
and  of  king  Charles  the  Conceder.  Itremoved  the  pressure  from 
without,  under  which  it  had  been  crushed  by  the  unlawful  and 
violent  usurpation  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1638,  which, 
in  pursuance  of  their  oath,  the  presbyterian  party  had  extir- 
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pated.  Presbyterians  have  raised  a  liorril)le  outcry  against 
Charles's  government  for  passing  this  act ;  but  parhament 
treated  the  presbyterians  with  move  gentleness  than  that  body 
had  ever  at  any  time  practised  to  episcopalians,  but  especially 
since  the  Glasgow  Assembly .  They  neither  deposed  nor  depri  ved 
any  of  the  presbyterians  who  had  illegally  driven  the  episcopal 
incumbents  out  of  their  livings,  and  then  had  usurped  their 
places;  but  in  a  lawful  and  temperate  manner  they  restored  the 
church  to  her  j  ust  righ  ts,  and  left  those  who  were  in  possession  to 
retain  their  illegally  obtained  churches  upon  the  simple  condi- 
tion of  accepting  collation  from  the  bishops.  When  presby- 
terians object  to  the  following  act,  they  forget  the  tyrannical  and 
unjust  transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  which  sat  in  de- 
fiance of  that  royal  authority  under  which  it  had  been  convoked, 
and  usurped  the  whole  constitutional  powers  of  both  the  king  and 
the  parliament  by  repealing  acts  of  parliament  and  of  assembly 
by  wholesale.  No  regular  government  could  have  existed  with 
an  assembly  and  commission  of  pvesbyterian  ministers  exer- 
cising such  unlimited  powers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  as 
had  been  assumed  by  these  courts  f>)V  the  last  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  they  held  a  tyrannical  and  more  than  papal 
supremacy  over  the  civil  government.  The  act  "  concerning 
religion  and  church  government"  is  as  follows : — 

"  Our  sovereign  lord,  being  truly  sensible  of  the  mercies  of 
Almighty  God  towards  him,  in  his  preservation  in  the  times 
of  greatest  trouble  and  danger,  and  in  his  miraculous  restitu- 
tion to  his  just  right  and  government  of  his  kingdoms,  and  be- 
ing desirous  to  improve  these  mercies  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  honour  of  his  great  name,  doth,  with  advice  and  con- 
sent of  his  estates  of  parliament  declare,  that  it  is  his  full  and 
firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant  re- 
ligion, in  its  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship,  as  it  was 
established  within  this  kingdom  during  the  reigns  of  his  royal 
lather  and  grandfather  of  blessed  memory :  and  that  his 
majesty  will  be  careful  to  promote  the  power  of  godliness,  to 
encourage  the  exercises  of  religion,  both  public  and  private, 
and  to  suppress  all  profaneness  and  disorderly  walking  ;  and 
for  that  end  vvill  give  all  due  countenance  and  protection  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  containing  themselves  wiihin  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  their  ministerial  calling,  and  behaving 
themselves  with  that  submission  and  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
authority  and  commands,  that  is  suitable  to  the  allegiance  and 
(hity  of  good  subjects.  And  as  to  the  government  of  the  church, 
his  majesty  will  make  it  his  care  to  settle  and  secure  the  same, 
in  such  a  frame  as  sljall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Gi>D, 
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most  suitable  to  monarchical  government,  and  most  complying 
with  the  public  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  his  majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  aforesaid, 
doth  allow  the  present  administration  by  sessions,  presbyteries, 
and  synods,  (they  keeping  within  bounds,  and  behaving  them- 
selves as  said  is),  and  that  notwithstanding  of  the  preceding  act 
rescissory  of  all  pretended  parliaments  since  the  year  1()38." 

To  this  act  there  were  on\y  five  dissentient  voices,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  considered  the  unanimous  sense  of  parliament. 
Many,  says  Bailhe,  "  blame  Mr.  Sharp,  as  the  great  court 
minister  [chaplain],  by  whose  sole  advice  the  king  and  states- 
men, both  Scots  and  English,  are  put  on  and  directed  in  these 
meddlings  with  our  church  ;  but  1  have  always  found  him  so 
kind  a  friend  to  myself,  that  I  will  be  loath  to  admit  such 
thoughts  of  him  ^"  Mr.  Sharp  nuist  have  possessed  enormous 
power  and  influence  if  he  could  have  accomplished  all  that  is 
ascribed  to  him,  and  that  too  whilst  he  was  pursuinghis parochial 
duties  at  Crail.  The  seventeenth  act  appointed  the  29th  of 
May,  the  day  on  which  his  majesty  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  London,  to  be  observed  for  ever  as  a  holiday  unto  the 
Lord,  and  that  in  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom  it  be  em- 
ployed in  public  prayer,  preaching,  thanksgiving,  and  praises 
to  God.  This  act  shews  that  the  legislators  of  that  time  were 
actuated  by  a  due  sense  of  God's  providence  in  the  restoration 
of  order  and  lawful  government;  but  it  was  considered  an  in- 
tolerable grievance  by  the  presbyterians,  who  now  began  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Covenanters,  on  account  of 
their  firm  adherence  to  that  bond  of  rebellion  after  it  had  been 
declared  by  the  parliament  illegal  and  no  longer  in  force. 
Wodrow  charitably  asserts  that  this  festival  was  formed  to  be 
"  evidently  a  snare  unto  ministers." 

On  this  day  a  period  was  put  to  the  supremacy  and  the  re- 
bellion of  the  kirk  ;  and  the  presbyterian  ministers  could  not 
but  see  that  this  act  condemned  all  their  former  extravagant  and 
rebellious  proceedings,  so  that  by  obeying  it,  their  hypocrisy 
would  be  proclaimed,  and  they  would  fall  into  contempt  with 
their  people  for  thus  publicly  condemning  their  former  violence. 
The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  acts  were  to  enforce  the  due 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  to  discourage  two  of  the  reigning 
sins  of  the  times — swearing  and  excessive  drinking. 

The  thirty-sixth  act  f)f  this  session,  "  anent  ])resentation  of 
ministers,"  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  among  the  various  sects 
of  presbyterians  ever  since  its  enactment.     It  has  ever  been 

'  Letters,  iii.  168. 
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considered  a  "  heavy  grievance,"  and  was  the  cause  of  several 
secessions  from  the  main  body  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  well 
as  of  the  non-intrusion  secession  of  the  present  day.  Patronage 
has  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  division  of  the  country 
into  parishes,  when  resident  clergymen  were  placed  in  every 
parish,  instead  of  the  original  custom  of  the  bishop  sending 
out  his  deputies  to  stations  to  perform  divine  offices,  and  then 
to  return  to  head-quarters.  Proprietors  of  land  and  noblemen 
erected  churches  on  their  estates  for  the  benefit  of  their  tenants, 
and  endowed  them  with  the  tithes  ;  and  by  a  compromise  be- 
twixt them  and  their  several  bishops  they  had  the  right  of 
presentation  vested  in  them  as  a  recompense  for  building  and 
endowing  the  church.  At  the  reformation  there  was  no  altera- 
tion made  in  the  law  of  patronage,  and  Knox  fully  maintains 
the  rights  of  patrons.  In  his  time,  no  minister  was  allowed 
to  have  a  legal  title  to  any  benefice  unless  he  had  a  presenta- 
tion from  the  patron,  and  collation  from  the  superintendent, 
or  bishop.  In  1649,  during  the  supremacy  of  the  assem- 
blies, the  parliament,  to  answer  the  selfish  purposes  of  the 
men  then  in  power,  abolished  the  civil  rights  of  patrons,  under 
the  pretence  of  restoring  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  ministers  ^  It  is  true  that  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  2  condemns  "  patronages  as  having  no  ground  in 
the  word  of  God  ;  as  contrary  to  the  same  ;  and  as  contrary  to 
the  liberty  of  the  election  of  pastors,  and  that  which  ought  not 
to  have  place  in  the  light  of  Revelation."  But  it  is  equally 
true  and  inconsistent,  that  the  same  General  Assembly  that 
approved  and  ratified  the  Second  Book,  in  the  year  1581,  sta- 
tuted  and  ordained  "  that  laic  patronages  should  remain  whole, 
unjointed,  and  undivided,  unless  \\\\\\  consent  of  the  patron." 
This  shews  the  haste  and  inconsistency  of  the  Geneva  re- 
formers, in  annulling  patronage  with  the  one  hand,  by 
ratifying  the  book  that  condemned  them,  and  ordaining  it  to 
remain  in  full  force  with  the  other,  by  passing  the  foregoing 
act.  But  subsequently  to  that,  to  the  third  of  king  James's 
fifty-five  questions^ — "  Is  not  the  consent  of  the  most  part 
of  the  flock,  and  also  of  the  patron,  necessary  in  the  election 
of  pastors  V — Andrew  Melville,  and  those  who  met  with  him 
at  St.  Andrews,  gave  the  following  answer : — "  The  election  of 
pastors  should  be  made  by  those  who  are  pastors  and  doctors 
lawfully  called,  and  who'can  try  the  gifts  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  pastors  by  the  word  of  God :  and  to  such  as  are   so 

'  Ante,  chap.  xx.iv.  p.  312,  13.  ''  Ch.  xii.  Sect.  10. 

3  Ante,  vide  i.  Ch.  x.   p.  iJ9G. 
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chosen,  the  flock  anf//>a/ro;i  should  give  their  consent  and 
protection  ^"  So  that  even  the  founders  of  presbyterianism 
gave  no  encouragement  to  the  popular  election  of  ministers. 

The  act  of  1649  was  the  only  ])retence  or  shadow  of  law 
which  could  be  })roduced  for  ]io])ular  elections  ;  but  which 
the  people  soon  found  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  for  presbyteries 
usurped  the  rights  of  the  patrons  and  the  newly  acquired  pri- 
vileges of  the  ])eople,  and  imposed  ministers  frequently  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  choice  of  the  parishioners.  The  abo- 
lition of  patronage  was  an  usurpation  u])on  the  long  inherited 
rights  of  the  patrons  ;  and  it  cannot  excite  any  surprise,  wlien 
the  government  began  to  turn  on  its  proper  hinges,  that  such 
gross  injustice  and  usurpation  should  be  removed.  The  act 
for  abolishing  patronages  was  iucluded  in  those  acts  which 
were  repealed  by  the  act  rescissory  ;  and  the  only  thing  sur- 
prising about  it  is,  that  there  should  be  a  jiarlicular  act  to  re- 
store the  civil  rights  of  patrons.  Presbyterians  consider 
patronage  as  a  necessary  appendage  of  episcopacy  ;  but  when 
the  act  was  passed,  episcopacy  had  not  been  restored,  and,  in 
fact,  was  not  restored  till  the  following  year;  and  the  resti- 
tution of  jiatronage  would  have  taken  place  although  episco- 
pacy had  never  existed. 

ACT  ANENT  TUESENTATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

Forasmuch  as  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  consider- 
ing how  necessary  it  is  for  the  right  and  orderly  administra- 
tion of  God's  worship  and  the  exercise  of  religion,  and  for 
keeping  of  his  good  subjects  within  their  duties  they  owe  to 
God,  to  his  majesty,  to  their  native  country  and  fellow  sub- 
iects,  especially  at  this  time,  after  so  many  confusions  and 
disti-actions  both  among  churchmen  and  others,  that  more 
than  ordinary  care  be  had  in  presenting  of  ministers  to  all 
such  kirks  as  are  or  shall  be  vacant  within  this  kingdom,  hath 
given  particular  commission,  under  his  great  seal,  as  to  all  pre- 
sentations to  all  parsonages,  vicarages,  and  other  benefices 
and  kirks  at  his  majesty's  presentation.  And  ....  statutes, 
and  ordains  that  all  patrons,  &c.  who  hath  or  pretend  any 
right  to  the  presentations  ....  be  careful  in  all  time  coming 
that  presentations  to  these  benefices,  kirks,  or  stipends,  be 
granted  by  them  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  give  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  piety,  loyalty,  literature,  and  peaceable  dis- 
position, and  shall,  in  }>resence  of  the  patron  or  his  attorney, 

'  Siottiswood,  4  34.— Calderwood's  History,  p.  383. 
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and  of  the  sheriff,  &c before  the  granting  and   their 

accepting  the  presentation,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. .  .  .  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  if  any  person 
who  hath  not  so  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  any  patron,  not  only  shall  the  presentation  be  void 
and  null  of  itself,  but  the  right  of  the  patronage,  as  to  that 
vacancy,  shall  belong  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  the  patrons  be 
repute  disaffected  to  his  majesty's  government,  and  contemners 
of  his  royal  authority. 

On  the  16lh  of  January  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ordain- 
ing all  persons  who  did  not  actually  reside  in  Edinburgh,  and 
« lio  were  not  obliged  to  attend  the  parliament,  that  had  any 
hand  in  the  remonstrance,  or  in  contriving  of  or  assenting  to 
the  ends  thereof,  or  in  that  wicked  book  called  "  The  Causes  of 
God's  Wrath,"  todepart  the  town  in  forty-eighthours,  and  not  to 
return  or  remain  within  ten  miles  thereof,  under  pain  of  treason, 
except  those  who  are  already  cited  to  appear  for  the  above- 
ramed  crimes.  A  commission  was  granted  to  visit  the  uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  to  remove  the  intruders,  and  to  restore  those 
professors  that  were  still  alive,  and  who  had  been  forcibly  dis- 
possessed by  the  presbyterians.  On  the  27th  of  Februay,  the 
commissioner  read  a  letter  to  the  house  from  the  king,  in  which 
he  said  he  approved  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  ('eclared  his 
readiness  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  those  that  had  been  en  - 
gaged  in  the  late  rebellion,  with  such  exceptivins  as  the  parlia- 
ment should  recommend.  In  his  proclamation  from  Breda,  on 
the  eve  of  the  restoration,  the  king  promised  an  indemnity  to 
the  realm  of  England  with  cetain  exceptions ;  but  no  sucli 
promise  had  been  made  to  Scotland,  so  that  the  whole  king- 
dom lay  at  his  mercy.  Lauderdale  now  reminded  him  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  unsuccessful 
"  engagement"  to  relieve  the  late  king ;  Montrose's  brilliant 
achievements ;  and  their  more  recent  and  effectual  assistance 
given  to  general  Monk,  now  made  duke  of  Albemarle  ;  besides 
that,  the  act  of  approbation,  which  he  himself  had  ])assed  while 
in  Scotland,  might  be  pleaded  against  any  general  severity  ; 
but  that  of  those  who  had  been  actively  and  cheerfully  en- 
gaged in  Cromwell's  service,  Argyle,  Warriston,  and  Guthrie, 
were  the  most  culpable  and  deserving  of  punishment. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Argyle  was  placed  at  the  bar  of 
tht^  parliament  under  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  indict- 
ment contained  fourteen  counts,  which  briefly  narrated  the 
whole  of  his  traitorous  history  during  the  preceding  rebellion; 
but  the  chief  articles  were  liis  consenting  to  the  late  king's 
death  ;  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  "  Engagement ;"  his  consenting 
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to  the  judicial  mnrrlcr  of  Montrose  ;  liis  assisting  Cromwell's 
officers  against  Glencairn  and  Middleton ;  sitting  in  Cromwell's 
parliament ;  and  advising  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  take  the 
present  king's  life.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  That  iik  rose  in  arms  against  the  king;  and  said  to  Mr. 
John  Stuart,  that  it  was  the  o])inion  of  many  divines,  that 
kings  might  be  deposed.  2.  That  he  marched  with  an  armed 
force,  and  burnt  the  house  of  Airlie.  3.  That  in  1640,  he  be- 
sieged and  forced  his  majesty's  castle  of  Dumbarton  to  surren- 
der to  him.  4.  That  he  called,  or  ordered  to  be  called,  the 
convention  of  estates  in  1643,  and  entered  into  the  Solemn 
liCague  and  Covenant  with  England,  levied  subscriptions  from 
the  subjects,  and  fought  against  his  majesty's  forces.  5.  That 
in  1640  he  burnt  the  house  of  Menstrie.  6.  That  in  1646  he, 
or  those  under  his  command,  besieged  and  took  the  houses  of 
Towart  and  Ecoge,  and  killed  a  great  many  gentlemen.  7.  That 
he  marched  to  Kyntire,  and  killed  300  Macdonalds  and 
M'Couls  in  cold  blood,  and  transported  200  men  to  the  unin- 
habited Isle  of  Jura,  where  they  perished  by  famine.  8.  That 
he  went  to  London,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  late  king  to 
the  English  army  at  Newcastle,  upon  the  payment  of  ^£200,000, 
pretended  to  be  due  for  the  arrears  of  the  army  treasonably 
raised,  1643-  9.  That  he  protested  against  the  'Engagement' 
of  1648,  for  relieving  his  majesty;  raised  an  army  to  o])pose 
the  'Engagers;'  met  with  Oliver  Cromwell ;  consented  to  a 
letter  wrote  to  him  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  sir  John  Chiesley,  to  the  parliament  of  England ; 
and  in  May  following,  signed  a  warrant  for  a  proclamation 
against  the  lords  Ogilvie  and  Rae,  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  John, 
now  carl  of  Middleton,  declaring  them,  their  wives  and  families, 
to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  10.  That  lie 
clogged  his  majesty's  invitation  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
1649,  with  many  imjust  limitations,  consenting  to  the  murder 
of  the  marquis  of  Alontrose ;  corresponded  with  Cromwell ; 
contrived  and  consented  to  the  act  of  the  West  Kirk,  1650,  and 
the  declaration  following  upon  it.  11.  That  in  1653  and  1654, 
he  abetted,  or  joined  with,  or  furnished  arms  to  the  usurper's 
forces  against  Glencairn  and  Middleton,  and  gave  remissions 
to  such  as  had  been  in  the  king's  service.  12.  That  he  received 
a  precept  from  the  usurper  of  £12,000  sterling,  consented  to 
the  proclamation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  accepted  a  commission 
from  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  sat  and  voted  in  his  ])retended 
parliament.  13.  That  he  rebuked  the  ministers  in  Argyle  for 
praying  for  the  king.     14.  That  he  positively  advised  Crom- 

VOL.   li.  3  H 
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well  and  Ireton,  in  a  conference,  1648,  thai  Ihey  could  not  be 
safe,  till  the  king's  life  was  taken  away  ;  at  least,  he  knew  and 
concealed  that  horrid  design." 

There  ts  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  greatly 
aggi'avated  by  the  terms  of  his  defence ;  but  the  Hamiltons 
entertained  as  guilty  views  as  he  did,  although  they  did  not 
commit  so  many  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty.  A  contemporary 
author  asserts  what  has  been  already  stated  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton's  ambition,  and  adds,  that  "  Lanerk  dropped  these 
words — 'we  can  never  have  peace  as  long  as  this  king  or  any 
of  his  race  remain  ;'  and  upon  another  occasion  he  said,  '  we 
can  have  no  difference  about  monarchical  government ;  all  the 
difference  will  be  who  shall  be  kingly 

The  duke  of  Albemarle  sent  down  Argyle's  correspon- 
dence with  him,  which  proved  his  full  compliance  with  the  in- 
vaders. Repleaded  the  commands  of  the  rebel  parliament  and 
committee  of  estates;  but  of  which  he  himself  was  the  chief 
mover  and  director.  He  made  a  powerful  defence  in  an  eloquent 
speech  ;  but  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Monk  shewed  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  rebellion,  and  they  weighed  strongly 
with  parliament  in  voting  him  guilty.  He  received  his  sentence 
on  the  25th  of  May, — "  that  he  was  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  adjudged  to  be  executed  to  the  death  as  a  traitor;  his 
head  to  be  severed  from  his  body  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
upon  Monday  the  27th  instant,  and  affixed  on  the  same  place 
where  the  marquis  of  Montrose's  head  was  formerly,  and  his 
arms  torn  before  the  parliament  and  at  the  cross."  Bumet  says 
it  was  at  first  designed  that  he  should  be  hanged,  as  he  had 
degraded  Montrose  by  that  mode  of  execution ;  but  it  was 
carried  that  he  should  be  beheaded.  He  received  his  sen- 
tence decently,  and  composed  himself  to  suffer  with  a  courage 
that  was  not  expected  from  him  ;  for  he  was  a  notorious 
coward.  He  carried  his  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  to  the 
scaffold,  and  informed  his  attendants,  "  the  Lord  hath  again 
confirmed,  and  said  unto  me  from  heaven,  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee  ! "  He  justified  all  his  rebellions  and  murders  on  the 
scaffold,  and  also  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  king.  His 
head  was  struck  off  by  the  maiden,  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  guillotine.  And  his  friend  Baillie  says,  "  however  he  had 
been  much  hated  by  the  people,  yet  in  death  he  was  much  re- 
gretted by  many,  and  by  none  insulted  over."  His  head  was 
set  up  on  the  very  spike  on  which  Montrose's  head  had  blackened, 

'  The  manifold  Practices  and  Attempts  of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  21.     4to.  1643. 
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and  whom  his  malice  and  revenge  had  pursued  to  deaths  This 
noble  traitor  is  considered  "  the  proto-martyr  of  the  cove- 
nant" by  the  prcsbylerians,  and  they  cherish  his  memory  with 
great  affection.  "  Thus,"  says  a  presbyterian  author,  "  died 
the  noble  marquis  of  Argyle,  the  proto-martyr  for  religion  afte. 
the  reformation,  who  was  a  great  promoter  and  support  of  the 
covenanted  work  of  reformation  during  his  life,  and  stedfast 
in  witnessing  to  it  at  his  death."  His  father  warned  king 
Charles  of  his  ambitious  disposition,  and  intended  to  have  dis- 
inherited him,  but  was  persuaded  not  to  do  so  by  king  Charles. 
But  long  before  that,  the  old  earl  said  to  king  James,  to  whose 
princely  favour  he  stood  highly  indebted — "  that  his  grace 
should  not  need  to  apprehend  the  least  jealousy  touching  his 
loyally  or  fidelity  towards  him ;  for  his  royal  bounty,  besides 
all  conscientious  ties,  had  made  him  wholly  his.  But  there 
was  a  squint-eyed  boy  sprung  up  from  his  family  who  might 
minister  to  him  or  his  posterity  occasion  of  jealousy  ;  for  he 
feared  God  had  marked  him  for  no  good  end"^."" 

A  few  days  after  ^vrgyle's  execution,  the  trial  of  Guthrie  the 
minister  of  Stirling,  came  on.  He  was  accused  of  accession 
to  the  remonstrance,  and  of  being  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Causes  of  God's  Wrath,"  in  which  there  are  many  trea 
sonable  passages,  but  in  particular  that  he  had  denounced  as 
apostacy  the  treaty  with  the  king  at  Breda,  the  tendering  him 
the  covenant,  before  admitting  him  to  the  exercise  of  the 
government.  He  also  declined  at  Perth  the  king's  jurisdiction, 
and  protested  against  him  for  remedy  at  law ;  that  is,  he  threat- 
ened to  prosecute  his  majesty  in  a  court  of  law,  as  if  he  had 
been  his  fellow  subject.  He  made  a  vigorous  and  ingenious 
defence,  founding  the  whole  on  the  obligations  of  the  covenant, 
(which  clearly  shows  the  treasonable  and  sacrilegious  nature  of 
that  popish  document)  and  on  the  doctrines,  confession  of  faith, 
and  the  laws  of  the  presbyterian  church.  He  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  the  Netherbow,  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  He  suffered  accordingly,  and  his  head 
was  placed  on  the  gate,  as  directed  in  his  sentence. 

Burnet  says,  "  he  was  a  resolute  and  stiff  man;  so  when  his 
lawyers  offered  him  legal  defences,  he  would  not  be  advised  by 
them,  but  resolved  to  take  his  own  way.  He  confessed  and 
justified  all  that  he  had  done  as  agreeing  to  the  principles  and 

'  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  466.  —  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  226.  —  Wodrow's 
History,  i.  130-157. 

*  Mercurius  Caledonius,  p.  14. — Tlie  marquis  of  Argyle  was  red-haired,  and 
squiuted,  and  he  was  familiarly  called  "  The  Gleyed  Marquis." 
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practices  of  the  kirk,  and  which  he  had  always  asserted,  that  the 
doctrine  delivered  in  their  sermons  did  not  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  temporal  courts  tiH  it  was  first  judged  by  the 
church  ;  for  which  he  brought  much  tedious  proof.  He  said 
his  protesting  for  remedy  of  law  against  the  king,  was  not  meant 
at  the  king's  person,  but  was  only  with  relation  to  costs  and 
damages^."  A  presbyterian  author  speaking  of  him,  says — 
"  his  defence  was  so  strong  that  nothing  but  the  notorious  crimi- 
nality of  his  conduct  could  have  condemned  him:  some  were 
not  for  condemning  him  capitally,  but  the  majority  being  of  a 
different  opinion,  he  received  sentence  of  death  ;  which,  can- 
didly speaking,  he  well  deserved.  His  trial  appears  to  have 
been  very  fair,  and  carried  on  with  great  attention  and  patience, 
both  by  the  lawyers  and  judges.  The  latter  moments  of  this 
very  extraordinary  man  were  agreeable  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life.  There  is  reason  to  believe  he  had  high  offers,  even 
that  of  a  bishopric,  made  him,  if  he  would  have  recanted. 
When  it  was  told  Charles,  by  one  of  the  members,  that  Gil- 
lespie, who  was  Guthrie's  fellow-labourer,  had  so  many  friends 
in  the  parliament,  that  his  life  could  not  be  taken, '  Well,  (said 
liis  majesty),  if  I  had  known  you  would  have  spared  Mr.  Gil' 
lespie,  I  would  have  spared  Mr.  Guthrie.'  He  seems,  in  short, 
to  have  proposed  John  Knox  as  the  model  of  his  conduct;  and 
though  their  fates  were  different  they  were  equally  undaunted 
in  maintaining  their  principles  against  the  face  of  the  civil 
power  2." 

Guthrie  was  the  son  of Guthrie  of  that  ilk,  a  title 

which,  in  Scotland,  is  considered  extremely  honourable. 
"  When  he  was  a  regent  in  St.  Andrews,  he  was  very  episcopaly 
and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take  the  covenant.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  piety,  learning,  judgment,  and  eloquence, 
but  was  pitched  upon  for  a  sacrifice  and  example  amongst  the 
ministers ;  partly  because  he  was  a  great  leader  among  the 
protestors,  and  a  great  unfriend  (enemy)  to  malignant  and  scan- 
dalous ministers ;  partly  because  he  was  desperately  hated  by 
Middleton,  whom  he  had  formerly  excommunicated^-"  Strange 
ideas  of  piety  seem  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  presby- 
torians,  which  consisted  in  speaking  evil  of  dignities — refusing 
to  Cajsar  his  dues — teaching  sedition  and  rebellion  in  the 
state,  and  schism  and  persecution  in  the  church — and  generally, 
all  uncharitableness ;  for  in  their  vocabulary  all  loyal  episco- 
])al  ministers  were  malignant  and  scandalous.      Burnet,  who 

'   Own  Times,  i.  p.  200.  -  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  p.  91. 

•*  KirHtou'b  History,  ji.  lO'J. 
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was  present  at  his  execution,  says,  "  It  was  resolved  to  strike 
terror  into  them  [the  renionstrator  ministers]  by  making  an  ex- 
ample of  him.  lie  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  went  through  all 
his  trouble  with  groat  fnmness.  But  this  way  of  proceeding 
struck  the  whole  parly  with  such  a  constemation,  that  it  had  all 
the  effect  which  was  designed  by  it :  for  whereas  the  pulpits  had, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  been  places  where  the  preachers 
had  for  years  vented  their  spleen,  and  arraigned  all  proceed- 
ings, they  became  more  decent,  and  there  was  a  general  silence 
every  where,  with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  state  ;  only  they 
could  not  hold  from  many  sly  and  secret  insinuations,  as  if  the 
ark  of  God  was  shaking,  and  the  glory  departing '." 

Wauriston  in  the  meantime  had  escaped  to  the  continent, 
and  death  saved  llulherford  from  any  trouble  for  his  share  in  the 
late  troubles ;  and  Gillespie  had  also  suffered,  had  not  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  recant  his  remonstrance  and  compli- 
ance with  Cromwell,  and  to  petition  the  king  and  parliament  for 
mercy.  Nasmith,  Dickson  of  Rutherglen,  Stirling,  and  Trail, 
followed  Gillespie's  example,  recanted  and  escaped  all  trouble. 
Mackward,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow,  "  in  a  set  sermon 
of  purpose,  declared  his  grief  for  the  parliament's  hard  usage 
of  the  covenant,  wherein  all  honest  men  did  concur  with  him ; 
but  in  so  high  language  as  entering  a  protestation  in  heaven 
against  the  parliament's  deed,  whereof  he  took  all  his  hearers 
for  witnesses ;  such  terms  none  did  approve,  yet  for  all  that 
either  one  or  other  could  say,  he  did  obstinately  stand  to  all ; 
which  provoked  them  to  pass  a  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
him  2." 

The  parliament  rose  on  the  1 2th  of  July ;  and  a  presbyterian 
author  says,  "  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  Charles  and  his  minis- 
ters to  say,  that  they  applied  themselves  with  great  assiduity 
and  with  no  liitle  impartiality  to  restore  the  forms  which  had 
been  so  long  abrogated."  "  When  we  consider,"  he  continues, 
"  Scotland  at  this  time,  divested  of  all  internal  jurisdiction  but 
what  proceeded  from  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  her  chains 
rivetted  by  her  own  parliament,  which  had  repealed  all  the 
acts  since  the  year  1635,  that  could  give  safety  or  security  to  the 
subject;  when  we  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Scotland,  not  even  except- 
ing the  lord  commissioner,  who,  when  those  acts  were  repealed, 
was  not  a  rebel  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  conduct  of  Charies 
in  the  government  of  that  kingdom  loillnot  be  found  to  deserve 
the  harsh  treatment  it  has  met  with  from  party  prepossessions. 

1  Own  Times,  i.  p.  183.  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  407. 
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Middleton  was  a  biave  officer,  and  thought  to  be  an  honest 
man,  ...  It  would  scarcely  be  credible  that  the  temper  and 
genius  of  a  nation  should  be  so  entirely  changed  as  the  Scots 
were  in  ten  years'  time,  did  we  not  reflect,  that  the  people 
looked  back  with  horror  upon  the  foreign  subjection,  and 
domestic  tyranny,  they  had  so  lately  endured  :  the  former  from 
the  English,  the  latter  from  their  own  preachers.  The  diffe- 
rences between  the  resolutioners  and  the  remonstrators  facili- 
tated the  introduction  not  only  of  prelacy,  but  of  arbitrary 
power.  Lauderdale,  though  one  of  the  worst  and  most  un- 
principled men  of  the  age,  would  have  willingly  preserved 
presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  because  it  would  have  given  him 
a  great  sway  among  all  the  subjects  of  that  persuasion.  Middle- 
ton,  who  knew  himself  to  be  hated  by  Lauderdale,  was  a  furious 
friend  to  episcopacy,  that  he  might  strengthen  his  own  autho- 
rity by  that  of  the  bishops.  .  .  .  The  third  party,  headed 
by  Glencairn,  and  composed  of  the  best  and  most  mode- 
rate men  of  property,  thought  prelacy  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  preventing  the  return  of  the  disorders  which  the  nation 
had  lately  suffered  from  the  covenanters ;  but  they  were  for  a 
moderate  episcopacy,  such  as  had  taken  place  during  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.;  and  secretly  imagined  that  they  had  num- 
bers and  interest  sufficient  to  bring  about  such  an  establish- 
ment ^" 

On  the  rising  of  parliament,  the  executive  government  was 
l)laced  in  the  privy  council,  which,  in  the  intervals  of  parlia- 
ment, had  the  privilege  of  explaining  the  intention  and  mean- 
ing of  the  acts  ;  because  they  chiefly  emanated  from  the 
government  through  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  therefore  the 
government  best  knew  the  meaning  in  which  they  had  been 
enacted.  Lord  Middleton  went  to  court  immediately  after  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  to  lay  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
and  the  state  of  the  nation,  before  the  king.  At  this  period 
Charles  appears  to  have  been  very  popular;  for  Kirkton,  a 
])r3sbyterian,  says,  "  the  king's  character  stood  so  high  in  the 
opinion  and  idolatrous  affections  of  the  miserable  people  of 
Scotland,  that  a  man  might  have  more  safely  blasphemed  Jesus 
Christ,  than  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  glory  of  his  per 
fections."  And  Douglas,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Sharp, 
says,  the  king  "  is  gifted  to  his  people  in  return  of  their 
prayers,  and  their  expectations  are  fixed  on  him,  as  the  man 
of  God's  rujht  hand,  who  will  refresh  the  hearts  of  all  the  lovers 
of  Zion."     And  Baillic  says,  that  "  the  most  desired  it  [the 

'  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  93-96- 
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parliament]  to  rise  without  adjournment,  and  chose  rather  to 
be  governed  simply  by  the  king's  good  })lcasure,  ivho  was  an 
equitable  and  ivise  prhiceJ" 

Thk  act  kescissoky  was  a  radical  remedy  for  a  dtjsperate 
disease,  and  prcsbyterians  have  not  been  sparing  ol  their  al.'use 
of  Charles  and  his  ministers  for  having  passed  it  in  a  full,  free, 
and  lawful  parliament.     "  If  any  acts  had  been  passed  which 
needed  to  be  reviewed,  the  opposition  agreed  that  might  well 
be  done ;  but  to  annul  a  parliament  was  a  terrible  precedent, 
which  destroyed  the  whole  security  of  government'."     This 
was  both  wrong  and  weak  reasoning,  and  certainly  was  the 
strongest  condemnatio?i  of  their  own  conduct  that  even  their 
enemies  could  have  produced.     In  the  "  noon-tide"  of  presby- 
terian  glory  they  had  annulled  and  repealed, in  their  treasonable 
Assembly  of  lt)38,  acts  of  parliament  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
besides  "  casting  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,"  as  they  termed 
their  extirpation  of  the  church  ;  and  that,  too,  not  by  an  act  ot 
parliament  lawfully  assembled,  but  by  a  convocation  of  pres- 
byterian  ministers  and  lay-elders,  silting  not  only  unlawfully, 
but  in  express  defiance  of  the  royal  authority,  and  which  was 
the  root  of  the  subsequent  rebellion,  and  of  all  the  miseries 
of  the  three  kingdoms.     But  that  was  not  the  only  instance 
wherein  the  presbyterians  had  set  the  "  terrible  precedent"  of 
annulling  parliaments,  and  not  only  "  destroying  the  security 
of  government,"  but  of  overturning  and  revolutionizing  the 
executive  government.    In  the  parliament  of  1640,  although 
there  was  no  visible  force  on  the  late  king,  nevertheless  he 
sufl'ered  a  real  pressure  from  the  unrepressed  rebellion  of  the 
presbyterians,  and  the  prospect  of  another  by  the  papists  and 
puritans,  which  compelled  him  to  make  unreasonable  and  de- 
structive concessions  ;   so  that  distress  in  his  affairs  was  really 
equivalent  to  a  force  on  his  person.    In  that  parliament,  we  are 
informed  by  the  lyon-king-at-arms,  who  was  himself  a  cove- 
nanter, that  they  exhibited  "  the  real  greatest  change  at  one 
blow  that  ever  happened  to  this  church  and  state  these  six  hun- 
dred years  past ;  fur  in  effect  it  overturned  not  only  the  ancient 
state  government,  but  fettered  monarchy  with  chains,  and 
set  new  limits  and  marks  to  the  same,  beyond  which  it  was  not 
Legal  to  proceed'^.'"   The  act  rescissory  only  patriotically  struck 
off  those  fetters  and  chains  which  rebels  and  revolutionists  had 
placed  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  just  freedom 
and  authority  of  the  crown ;  for  whilst  these  fetters  remained  it 

'  BuniPt's  Own  Timrs,  i.  214. 
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would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment but  in  subjection  to  a  junta  of  ministers  and  elders,  called 
a  commission  of  the  kirk.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  incon- 
sistency than  the  condemnation  by  the  presbyterians  of  Charles's 
government,  for  restoring  the  constitution  to  its  former  and 
legitimate  state;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  the  preceding  twenty  years 
had  been  both  violent  and  unconstitutional.  The  religious 
dissentions  and  fanaticism  of  the  times  made  way  for  the  con- 
quest, by  Cromwell  and  an  insignificant  foi'ce  of  not  quite 
twenty  thousand  men,  of  this  ancient  and  independent  kingdom, 
which  had  hurled  back  the  most  warUke  English  monarchs, 
with  all  their  most  illustrious  and  lenowned  chivalry  at  their 
backs,  in  disgrace  and  defeat.  There  was  neither  degeneracy 
in  Scottish  courage, nor  defect  in  their  generalship,  according 
to  the  military  knowledge  of  the  times ;  but  there  was  reli- 
gious diss  enti'm ;  a  bastard  attempt  at  theocratical  supremacy; 
a  fear  lest  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  should  be  permitted  to 
rescue  their  sovereign  from  the  grasp  of  militant  ministers 
and  would-be  saints  ;  a  paralysation  of  their  own  strength  by 
a  inost  malignant  party  that  remonstrated  against  allowing 
the  loyal  presbyterians  and  the  churchmen  to  serve  in  the 
army  or  in  civil  affairs ;  and  a  hurling  of  excommunications 
which  brought  down  civil  pains  and  penalties,  and  confiscation 
of  property,  and  the  most  envenomed  and  mendacious  per- 
sonal abuse  and  slander,  upon  every  man,  of  whatsoever  rank 
or  profession,  who  loved  his  country  and  wished  to  serve  his 
sovereign. 

But  the  christian  reader  will  not  fail  to  see  that  retributive 
justice  was  meted  out  in  the  mildest  form  after  the  Restoration. 
The  trials  and  executions  of  Argyle  and  Guthrie  proceeded 
according  to  law  and  justice,  and  the  number  selected  by  par- 
liament was  small,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  king- 
dom lay  at  the  king's  mercy.  When  we  review  the  life  of  tlie 
former,  from  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  public  affairs, 
his  condemnation  cannot  be  called  either  vindictive  or  cruel ; 
for  he,  with  others,  had  with  determined  and  persevering 
cruelty  and  revenge,  compassed  the  death  of  tlie  earl  of  vStraf- 
ford,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
and  the  late  king  himself;  besides  numberless  gentlemen,  from 
sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  to 
John  Stuart,  the  humble  commissary  of  Dunkeld.  The  con- 
trast is  most  remarkable  between  the  restoration  of  the  consti- 
tutional governmentand  the  revolutionary  one  in  the  last  reign. 
Without  involving  any  one  in  trouble,  the  act  rescissory  restored 
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the  constitution  to  the  state  in  which  it  existed  before  the 
coniniencenient  of  tlie  rebellion  ;  but  the  revolution  effected 
by  the  covenant  commenced  by  violcnlly  overturning  and  ex- 
tirpating the  church,  threatening  the  lives  of  the  prelates  and 
their  clergy,  deposing  and  excommunicating  them,  forcing  an 
obnoxious  and  a  most  impious  oath  on  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
and  compelling  men  to  peijure  themselves ;  levying  war  on 
the  king,  and  massacring  his  loyal  subjects,  whom  they  styled 
maliynnnts ;  and  establishing  a  republic  and  dictatorship. 
Guthrie  was  a  type  of  his  sect ;  and  liaillie  says,  his  "  libel 
was  t;utly  drawn,  and  wittily  answered  ;  yet  he  defended  all  he 
had  done;  justified  the  matter  of  the  remonstrance, protestations. 
Causes  of  God's  Wrath,  and  []\\%i\y'\  fathered  all  on  the  nis- 
ciPLiNE  of  the  CHURCH  and  acts  of  Assemblies ;  even  his  de- 
clinature of  king  and  parliament  at  Pertli,  when  cited  for 
treasonable  preaching.  After  many  days'  hearing,  persisting 
obstinately,  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  his  head  to 
be  set  on  the  Nether  Bow^" 

'  Letters,  iii.  467. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

RESTORATION  OF  EPISCOPACY. 

lGf)l. — Arts  of  the  remonstrators. — Synod  of  Glasgow — of  Fife — of  Perth  and 
Stirling — of  Dumfries — of  Galloway — of  Lothian. — The  northern  synods. — 
Address  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen. — The  earl  of  Middleton  goes  to  court. — 
Meeting  of  the  council  in  London — account  of  its  proceedings,  and  deter- 
mination.— Anecdote. — Dr.  Sharp. — Mr.  Baillie's  letter. — Some  reflections. 
— Different  opinions. — Remarks  on  the  king's  letter. — Douglas's  account. — 
King's  proclamation. — Baillie's  advice. — Dr.  Sharp  made  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews. — Douglas  offered  a  bishopric — but  declines  it. — The  king's  letter 
and  proclamation. — Remarkable  change  in  public  opinion. — Council's  letter  to 
the  king. — No  Scottish  consecrators  remaining. — Four  gentlemen  summoned 
to  London  to  be  consecrated — some  account  of  them. — Wodrow's  object. — 
Burnet's  character  of  Leighton — remark  on  it. — Writ  of  summons. — Conse- 
cration of  the  bishops  at  Westminster. — The  consecrators. — Two  of  the 
bishops  elect  ordained  deacons  and  priests. — Nicols's  account  of  the  consecra- 
tion.— Extract  from  the  Lambeth  Register. — The  surviving  English  bishops. — 
New  consecrations. — Church  of  Ireland — its  devastation. — The  new  bishops 
— their  consecration — consecrators  and  succession. — Dr.  Sharp's  conduct. — 
Baillie's  account  of  the  disappointment  of  the  presbyterians,  and  of  the  resto- 
ration of  episcopacy. — Survey  of  Naphtali,  and  account  and  defence  of  Dr. 
Sharp's  negociations. — Act  of  council  for  presentation  of  ministers. — Bishoprics 
made  donative. — Form  of  presentation. — The  appointments  made. — The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  not  restored. — Bishop  Sydserf  translated  to  Orkney — not 
one  of  the  consecrators. — Mr.  Skinner's  reasons. — Episcopacy  traced  back. — 
Complaint  of  unchurching. — Presbyterians'  definition  of  the  Cathohc  church. 
— The  Roman  definition — their  definition  of  the  true  church — their  severities 
and  abusive  epithets  to  the  episcopalians. — Opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Cloud 
of  Witnesses  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 

1661. — From  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  the  remonstrators  saw  that  their  reign  of 
violence  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and  they  made  as  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  king's  government  to  restore  that 
church  which  they  had  extirpated,  although  episcopacy  had 
not  yet  been  named.  They  accordingly  used  their  active  ex- 
ertions to  excite  the  old  covenanting  spirit  in  their  hearei's, 
and  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  against  episcoj^acy. 
"  Several  essays  were  made  by  ministers  to  give  such  a  testi- 
mony as  their  present  ill  circumstances  would  permit 
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ITp  and  down  the  country  many  ministers  warned  their  people 
fully  and  faithfully  of  the  evils  coming  on,  and  the  dangers 
the'church  of  Scotland  was  in  the  hazard  of,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  act  [to  prohibit  seditious  meetings]  wc  have 
seen  was  jiublished  against  ministers'  freedom  in  preaching, 
by  the  committee  of  estates i."  The  act  rescissory  repealed 
the  ordinance  which  established  presbytery,  but  the  ministers 
in  that  interest  privately  met,  and  framed  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, "  craving  that  anew  act  might  be  made  for  establish- 
ing of  religion  and  church  government ;"  and  the  synod  of 
Gksgow,  which  was  chieily  composed  of  remonstrators,  drew 
up  a  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted  that  "the  whole 
synod,  and  every  member  thereof,  do  willingly  declare  that 
tiiey  are  fixed  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and  church 
government  by  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general 
assemblies,  as  it  is  now  professed  and  practised  within  this 
church;  and  they  are  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  to 
remain  2." 

The  synod  of  Glasgow  adjourned  till  the  second  Tuesday 
of  ]May,"when  they  re-assembled;  but  they  were  discharged 
by  proclamation  from  meeting,  as  not  being  warranted  by  law. 
According  to  the  true  spirit  of  presbytery,  the  members  met 
clandestinely  in  a  private  house,  where,  after  some  debate, 
they  commissioned  three  of  their  number  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
to  protest  against  their  being  prevented  from  meeting  as  a 
synod  ;  a  step  they  dared  not  have  taken  during  the  headshii) 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  protest, 
"  and  there  were  no  more  synods  of  presbyterian  ministers  in 
Glasgow  till  September  1787.3"  The  synod  of  Fife  met  at  St. 
Andrews  in  April,  and  had  agreed  to  a  petition  to  parliament 
to  ratify  the  privileges  of  the  kirk ;  but  before  they  had  formally 
voted  the  petition,  the  earl  of  Rothes  interrupted  them,  and  in 
the  king's  name  commanded  silence,  and  required  them  to  de- 
sist from  business,  and  immediately  to  disperse.  The  synod 
of  Perth  and  Stirling  met  at  the  latter  town,  and  now  that  the 
pressure  of  their  former  minister,  Mr.  Guthrie,  was  removed 
bv  his  execution,  they  formally  voted  the  remonstrance  to  be 
razed  out  of  their  records,  because  they  said  it  contained  seve- 
ral things  that  reflected  on  his  majesty  and  the  estates  of  par- 
liament. The  synod  made  no  overture  to  parliament  in  favour 
of  presbytery,  but  quietly  awaited  the  coming  events,  whose 
shadows  had  preceded  them.  The  synod  of  Dumfries  met 
with  the  view  of  remonstrating  with  the  parliament,  and  had 

1  Wodrow's  History,  i.  109.  -  Ibid.  i.  118.  "  Ibid. 
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agreed  to  an  act  to  censure  and  depose  all  ministers  who  should 
comply  with  episcopacy.  They  were  dissolved  and  dispersed 
by  the  earl  of  Qaeensbury  and  the  laird  of  Hartfield,  by 
orders  from  the  lord  commissioner-  The  synod  of  Gallovvay 
met  at  Kirkcudbright,  and  were  occupied  in  drawing  up  a 
petition  against  episcopacy,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kirk ;  in  which  they  said,  the  "  government  of 
the  kirk  has  been  attended  with  rich  spiritual  blessings.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  if  your  lordships  will  respect  terminus  ad 
quern  of  this  feared,  threatened,  and  begun  change — to  wit, 
lordly  episcopacy — first,  it  is  a  plant  which  our  Heavenly 
Father  never  planted,  there  being  no  ground  or  footing  for  it 
in  the  Word  of  God ;  .  .  .  .  secondly,  after  the  extirpation 
of  it  in  the  times  of  reformation,  its  regress  has  never  been 
fair,  but  always,  through  violent  intrusion,  by  the  force  and 
fraud  of  corrupt  carnal  men,  minding  their  own  things,  and 
not  the  things  of  Christ :  and  that,  contrary  to  law,  reason, 
equity,  conscience,  solemn  oaths  and  engagements,  and  clear 
Scripture  light.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  government  that  we  are 
solemnly  bound,  as  by  the  law  of  God,  so  by  the  oath  of  God 
upon  us,  to  EXTIRPATE  from  the  foundation.^''  The  earl  of 
Gallovvay,  in  the  king's  name,  dissolved  their  meeting.  John 
Park,  the  moderator,  protested  against  his  lordship's  proceed- 
ings, as  an  injury  done  to  a  court  of  Christ,  and  which  was 
incompetent  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  execute.  At  the  synod 
of  Lothian,  which  met  in  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  moderate 
resolutioners  made  a  motion  for  censuring  the  remonstrators, 
which  occasioned  a  warm  debate  and  opposition  from  Mr. 
Douglass  and  others ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  earl  of  Cal- 
lander and  sir  Archibald  Stirling  entered,  and  "  required  the 
moderator  to  purge  the  synod  of  rebels,"  meaning  the  remon- 
strator  brethren,  and  to  threaten  them  with  civil  penalties,  and 
to  expel  them,  with  which  the  synod  complied,  and  several  of 
their  members  were  suspended  ^ 

The  synods  above  named  assembled  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  remonstrators  were  most  numerous  ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  observe  the  instinctive  fears  which  that  party 
entertained  of  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  although  not  one 
word  had  been  said  of  it  in  parliament  or  by  the  executive 
government.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tay,  which  is 
the  largest,  and  was  then  the  most  populous  part  of  the  king- 
dom, the  synods  were  not  disturbed  by  any  commissioners 
from  the  crown,  for  being  altogether  episcopalian,  the  govem- 

'  Wodrow,  i.  118. 
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rnent  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  proceedings.  There,  cpis- 
C()])acy  had  taken  deeji  root,  and  had  never  been  wliolly  extir- 
pated, but  both  the  clergy  and  the  peojik^  had  succumbed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times  ;  and  they  now  w  aited  with  qiiiet  satisfac- 
tion for  tliat  change  of  wliich  no  one  seemed  to  entertain  any 
doubt.  There  also  the  moderate  presbyterians,  or  resolutioners, 
were  most  numerous,  and  who  made  no  opposition  to  the 
hierarchy.  The  extensive  synod  of  Aberdeen  met  in  April, 
and  agreed  to  the  following  jietition  to  the  lord  commissioner, 
which,  as  it  had  considerable  influence  on  the  king's  council, 
I  here  insert  entire.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  in 
the  whole  synod,  and  it  was  signed  by  fifty-three  parish 
ministers: — 

"  To  his  Grace  his  Majesty's  Commissioner,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament : 

"  The  humble  address  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen  : — 

"  The  various  dispensations  wherewith  the  righteous  and 
wise  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath  been  exercising  us  these 
many  years  by-gone,  cries  aloud  to  all  the  subjects  of  Scotland, 
who  have  not  laid  aside  all  sense  of  sin  and  duty,  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  the  public  transactions  of  this  church  and  na- 
tion ;  especially  upon  the  deportment  thereof  to  the  king  and 
the  royal  authoi'ity ;  and  while  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  fix  such 
thoughts  upon  our  spirits,  we  cannot,  unless  we  would  blind- 
fold our  own  consciences,  stop  the  mouth  thereof,  hide  our 
sin  in  our  bosom  with  Adam,  and  keep  fast  deceit  under  our 
tongue,  but  give  glory  to  God  in  an  luuuble  and  ingenuous 
confession,  as  of  the  national  guiltiness  of  Scotland,  so  of  onr 
own  iniquity,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  any  way  accessory  to 
tliese  sinful  and  rebellious  affronts  and  wrongs,  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  royal  authority,  whether  during  the  reign 
of  our  late  most  gracious  sovereign,  that  blessed  martyr 
Charles  I.,  or  since  his  horrid  nuuder,  to  our  gracious  king, 
who  now,  in  the  Lord's  most  wonderful  and  gracious  provi- 
dence, reigns  over  us;  and  particularly,  we  acknowledge  these 
sad  and  grievoiis  sins  to  be  lying  on  the  land,  and  upon  us, 
according  to  the  several  degrees  and  measures  of  our  acces- 
sion, whether  driven  thereto  by  force  and  violence  of  a  pre- 
vailing party,  through  human  weakness  in  that  hour  of  tempta- 
tion, or  by  sinful  silence  and  want  of  courage  to  have  pleaded 
against  such  courses;  viz.  the  rising  in  arms  against  the  king; 
the  preaching  up  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  anns  by  subjects 
against  the  supreme  magistrate,  which  is  contrary  to  scripture, 
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to  all  sound  antiquity,  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  ancient 
primitive  church,  to  the  judgment  of  all  sound  orthodox  divines, 
contrary  to  our  national  [Knox's]  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to 
the  oath  of  allegiance :  popular  reformation  without,  much 
more  against  the  king's  consent  and  authority:  the  assisting 
the  king's  enemies,  by  joining  our  forces  with  them,  while  as 
they  were  in  rebellion  against  their  sovereign  lord  and  master: 
the  preaching  down  the  king's  cause  and  interest,  and  preach- 
ing up  the  interest  of  his  enemies :  the  giving  out  a  paper 
called  '  A  Seasonable  Warning  for  delivering  up  the  King  at 
Newcastle,'  and  that  without  any  assurances,  either  by  writing 
or  pledges  for  his  majesty's  security,  safety,  honour,  and  free- 
dom ;  although  there  was  no  sufficient  hostage  in  that  land  to 
have  been  given  for  his  sacred  person — the  preaching  against 
the  intended  relief  of  his  majesty  of  precious  memory,  when 
he  was  a  suffering  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1648, 
where  he  was  detained  till  at  last  these  usurpers  brought  him 
to  that  fatal  block — the  putting  unjust  limitations  and  restric- 
tions on  our  gracious  king,  who  now  reigns  over  us  by  God's 
blessing  (in  despite  of  all  open  and  veiled  enemies,  who  of  late 
have  put  on  the  robe  of  loyalty)  before  he  was  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  power — the  indignities  which  were  put 
upon  his  sacred  majesty  by  a  factious  and  treacherous  party^ 
in  that  infamous  and  treasonable  Remonstrance — the  opposing 
of  the  public  Resolutions,  both  of  king,  church,  and  state,  by 
that  party  [the  Protestor's]  for  the  most  just  and  necessary  de- 
fence of  king,  religion,  honour,  and  all  which  was  dear  to  men 
and  christians,  the  land  being  invaded,  and  one-half  thereof 
being  possessed  by  an  army  of  sectaries,  who  by  force  and 
fraud  had  enslaved  their  own  native  country,  that  ancient  and 
famous  kingdom  of  England.  And  although  these  sins  of  the 
remonstrance,  opposing  of,  and  protesting  against  the  public 
resolutions,  be  not  a  national  guiltiness,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  testified  against  and  condemned  by  the  generality 
of  the  state,  church,  and  country;  yet  these  being  the  guilti- 
ness of  a  party  in  the  nation,  we  could  not  omit  them  as  mat- 
ters of  just  provocation  against  God  Almighty — the  excluding 
the  king's  interest  out  of  the  state  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  his 
majesty's  own  army  and  that  usurper  and  tyrant,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, by  that  infamous  act  of  the  West  Kirk — the  forcing  of 
the  king's  majesty,  being  then  in  their  power,  rather  as  a  noble 
prisoner  than  as  a  free  kingj  sore  against  his  royal  will,  to  sub- 
scribe '  declarations'  against  himself  and  his  royal  family — 
the  little  sympathy  with  his  majesty  in  his  sufl'erings  abroad, 
the  sinful  neglect  of  duty,  for  fear  of  men,  in  not  praying  for 
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him  in  public— sinful  silence  in  not  preaching  absolutely 
against  the  us  iipers— too  much,  at  least,  passive  compliance 
with  them,  sitting  down,  like  Issachar,  under  the  burthen,  and 
being,  like  Kphraim,  a  silly  dove  without  a  heart.  For  tlicse, 
and  sins  of  a  like  nature,  done  against  the  royal  authority, 
God,  in  his  justice  and  wisdom,  brought  and  kept  us  long 
under  a  sad  captivity  and  bondage.  And  have  not  all  the 
land,  and  we,  according  unto  the  measure  of  our  accession, 
more  nor  [than]  reason  to  confess  guiltiness  before  God,  men, 
and  angels,  and  to  entreat  (earnestly  for  mercy  therefor,  at  the 
throne  of  grace  ?  And  now,  since  it  hath  pleased  the  eternal 
God,  by  whom  kings  reign,  to  bring  back  our  native  king,  and 
settle  him  upon  his  royal  ancestors'  throne,  for  which  we  shall 
desire  to  bless  the  Lord  while  we  live,  we  conceive  that  upon 
this  signal  mercy,  God  calls  upon  us  to  engage,  like  as  we 
hourly  do  in  the  strength  of  God  engage  ourselves,  never  to  be 
accessory  to  any  disloyal  principle  or  practice,  but  declare 
our  utter  abhorrence  thereof,  and  of  every  thing  which  may 
have  any  tendency  that  way;  obliging  not  only  ourselves  to 
subjection,  obedience,  and  submission  to  the  royal  authority 
and  commands,  but  also  to  preach  loyalty,  subjection,  obe- 
dience, and  submission,  and  to  press  the  same  from  the  Word 
of  God,  and  according  thereto,  unto  all  his  majesty's  subjects 
nnderour  ministry;  and  that  it  is  sinful  and  ungodly  for  sub- 
jects to  resist  the  king's  authority;  but  that  in  case  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  any  command  by  his  majesty,  it  is  their  duty 
Id  suffer. 

"  And  because  it  hath  pleased  the  king's  majesty  and  his 
high  court  of  parliainent,  for  the  over-reaching  of  many  mi- 
nisters in  Scotland,  their  outstretching  of  presbyterial  govern- 
ment, by  making  it  run  in  an  eccentric  line,  in  meddling  with 
civil  concernments,  and  topping  with  the  supreme  authority, 
and  upon  other  grave  considerations  known  to  themselves, 
which  becomes  not  us  to  search  into,  to  take  away  and  rescind 
tlie  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  whereby  the  government  o. 
this  church  had  any  civil  authority.  That  it  would  please 
the  king's  commissioners'  grace  and  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment to  join  with  us  in  this  our  earnest  petition,  and  to  trans- 
mit the  same  to  his  sacred  majesty,  that  he  will  allow  us  to  be 
still  under  his  majesty's  protection,  and  that  he  may  be  pleased 
in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  to  settle  the  (jovernment  of  this 
rent  churchy  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  practice  oj 
the  ancient  primitive  church,  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  most 
consistent  with  the  royal  authority,  may  conduce  most  for 
godliness,  unity,  peace,  and  order,  for  a  learned,  godly,  peace- 
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able,  and  loyal  ministry,  and  most  apt  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  three  nations.  For  doing  whereof  we  shall  be  earnest 
to  suj^plicate  God,  in  his  majesty's  behalf,  for  wisdom,  coun- 
sel, and  direction. 

"  We  have  conceived  this  emission  to  be  a  duty  lying  upon 
us,  in  reference  to  God,  to  the  king,  to  this  church  and  land, 
and  for  the  exonerating  of  our  own  consciences  before  the 
world.  And  although  this  has  been  our  principal  motive, 
yet  it  hath  been  no  small  encouragement  to  this  synod,  that 
we  have  been  put  in  remembrance  by  that  noble  and  worthy 
lord,  the  earl  marischal,  in  his  letter  to  the  Assembly  to  this 
effect;  and  for  which  the  synod  renders  his  lordship  hearty 
thanks,  considering  that  he  having  so  great  influence  in  this 
corner  of  the  land,  may  be  very  instrumental  for  advancing 
religion,  justice,  and  loyalty  here.  And  this  paper  we  have 
ordained  to  be  registered  in  our  synod  books,  ad  futuram  rei 
memoriani:  and  in  testimony  of  our  unanimity  herein,  we  have 
all  subscribed  it  with  our  hands,  at  King's  College,  at  Aber- 
deen, the  ISth  of  April,  1661  years." 

In  the  synod  of  Ross,  Thomas  Hogg,  minister  of  Keltearn, 
a  remonstrator,  was  deposed  by  Mr.  Murdock  Mackenzie, 
the  moderator,  on  the  vote  of  the  synod,  for  refusing  to  renounce 
and  disclaim  the  remonstrance.  Now,  says  Crookshanks,  "  we 
may  begin  to  see  the  dismal  consequences  of  admitting  the 
maliffncmts  to  power  and  trust,  and  what  efforts  were  made 
against  the  encroachments  that  were  now  making  ^" 

On  the  rising  of  parliament,  earl  Middleton  hastened  up 
to  court  to  lay  an  account  of  the  proceedings  before  the  king  ; 
and  as  the  parliament  had  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the 
king,  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Rothes  were  sent  up 
to  deliver  it.  The  sixteenth  act  of  the  last  session  recognised 
the  king's  right  to  order  the  external  government  of  the  church ; 
and  it  also  declared  his  majesty's  determination  to  maintain  it 
in  the  same  state  as  it  had  existed  in  his  father's  and  grand- 
father's reigns-  On  the  arrival  of  earl  Middleton,  the  Scottish 
privy  council  in  London  was  immediately  summoned,  and  the 
commissioner  assured  the  king  that  episcopacy  was  desired  by 
themajorityof  the  nation,  and  produced  the  petition  of  the  synod 
of  Aberdeen  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion.  As  soon  as  the  king 
had  thanked  his  commissioner  for  his  important  services,  his 
lordship  addressed  his  majesty,  and  said — "  May  it  please  your 
sacred  majesty  ;  you  may  perceive  by  the  account  I  have  given 

^  Crookshank's  History  of  the  State  and  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  87. 
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of  your  affairs  in  Scotland,  that  there  is  no  present  govern- 
ment as  yet  establislied  in  that  church.  Presbytery  is,  after 
a  long  usur]iation,now  at  last  rescinded;  the  covenant,  whereby 
men  thought  that  they  were  obliged  to  it,  is  now  declared  un- 
lawful ;  and  the  acts  of  jiarliament,  whereby  it  was  fenced,  are 
now  removed ;  so  that  it  is  arbitrary  to  your  majesty  to  choose 
what  government  you  will  fix  there ;  for  to  your  majesty  this 
is  by  the  last  act  of  supremacy  declared  to  belong.  But  if  your 
majesty  do  not  interpose,  then  ejjiscopacy,  which  was  unjustly 
invaded  at  once  with  your  royal  powers,  will  return  to  its 
former  vigour :  none  but  the  remonstrators  would  oppose  its 
restoration,  and  that  the  resolutioners,  with  a  trilling  excep- 
tion, would  readily  embrace  it."  The  earl  of  Glencairn  added, 
"  that  the  insolence  of  the  presbyterians  had  so  far  dissatisfied 
all  loyal  subjects  and  wise  men,  that  six  for  one  in  Scotland 
longed  for  episcopacy,  by  which  no  rebellion  was  ever  hatched, 
that  government  having  still  owned  the  royal  interest ;  whereas 
presbytery  had  never  been  introduced  into  any  country  with- 
out bloodshed  and  rebellion,  as  at  Geneva,  in  France  during 
the  civil  wars,  in  Holland  when  they  revolted  from  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  now  twice  in  Scotland ;  once  by  the  regent 
Moray,  when  queen  Mary  was  banished,  and,  lastly,  in  anno 
1G37."  Rothes  likewise  said,  "that  though  he  had  not  seen 
the  first  rise  of  that  innovation,  yet,  in  1648,  he  was  witness 
to  their  ruining  the  Engagement,  and  in  1G49  and  1650,  to  their 
indiscreet  usage  of  his  majesty."  Lauderdale  opjiosed  the 
immediate  restoration,  and  contended  that  the  Scots  were  very 
unmanageable  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed that  his  majesty  might  either  call  a  General  Assembly, 
consult  the  provincial  synods,  or  call  the  ablest  divines  Oa 
either  opinion  to  Westminster.  Middleton  answered,  "by 
assuring  him  that  the  insolences  committed  by  the  ])resby- 
terians  while  they  governed,  and  the  ten  years'  usurpation  that 
had  followed,  had  made  such  a  change  in  people's  tempers, 
that  they  were  much  altered  since  he  had  been  among  them. 
That  those  three  ways  only  tended  to  continue  presbyterv,  for 
the  ministers  who  had  governed  all  lately  would  still  have 
sufficient  influence  to  procure  the  election  of  lay-elders  who 
were  of  their  own  principles  and  sentiments,  which  would 
still  keep  things  in  the  same  state  of  anarchy  and  turbulence 
as  formerly.  But  as  presbytery  was  now  wholly  abrogated, 
neither  general  nor  provincial  assemblies  could  be  legally 
called  together;  for  such  a  meeting  would  be  a  virtual  repeal 
of  the  Rescissory  Act."  Middleton  must  have  been  a  better 
judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  the  people  than  Lau- 
VOL.  II.  3  K 
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derdale,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  Tower  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  whereas  Middleton  had  lived  among  them, 
and  was  just  fi-esh  from  the  scene.  As  it  was,  Lauderdale, 
with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ^  and  sir  Robert  Murray,  only  ad- 
vocated some  delay  ;  but  expressed  no  other  objection  than  to 
the  suddenness  and  haste  of  the  change,  fearing  the  people ; 
and  pressed  for  letting  things  remain  as  they  were  till  the  king 
should  be  better  satisfied  concerning  the  inclinations  of  the 
people.  Delay  would  have  produced  contention  and  farther  divi- 
sion between  the  two  parties  of  presbyterians,  and  would  have 
left  the  episcopalians  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  and 
brought  on  much  of  the  confusion  from  which  the  church  had 
now  the  prospect  of  escaping.  The  lord  chancellor  Clarendon 
summed  up  the  arguments  on  both  sides ;  and  his  majesty 
closed  the  meeting  by  saying,  "  he  perceived  that  most  voices 
were  for  episcopacy,  and  therefore  lie  resolved  to  settle  it  with 
all  diligence;  for  as  the  government  of  the  state  was  monarchy, 
so  that  of  the  church  should  be  prelacy."  By  the  private  ad- 
vice of  Lauderdale,  Rothes  and  Glencairn  were  commanded  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  they  were  the  bearers  of  the  king's 
letter  to  the  council,  containing  the  resolution  just  passed,  and 
which  will  be  afterwards  given.  Burnet  represents  all  the 
other  members  of  the  council  to  be  "  earnest  for  the  change," 
and  with  whom  the  king's  own  inclination  coincided ;  for  he 
said  that  "  as  the  government  of  the  state  was  monarchy,  so 
that  of  the  church  should  be  prelacy  2." 

It  has  been  said  that  "  when  Lauderdale  saw  that  the  pre- 
latical  part  of  the  Scottish  council  were  resolved  upon  the  re- 
storation of  bishops  in  Scotland,  he  fell  in  with  their  views  as 
warmly  as  Middleton  himself  had  done.  This  astonished 
Glencairn,  who  knew  Lauderdale  to  be  a  violent  presbyterian 
by  profession.  He  asked  Glencairn  whether  he  himself  was 
not  for  bishops  1  '  Yes,  my  lord  (replied  the  other),  but  you 
mistake  my  conduct  in  that  affair.  I  am  not  for  lordly  pre- 
lates, such  as  were  in  Scotland  before  the  reformation,  but  for 
a  limited,  sober,  moderate  episcopacy.'  '  My  lord  (replied  the 
other  with  an  oath),  since  you  are  for  bishops,  and  must  have 


'  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Selkirk,  eldest  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Selkirk, 
married  lady  Ann  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  that  duke  of  Hamilton  who  was 
beheaded.  As  his  brother,  the  last  duke,  formerly  the  earl  of  Lanerk,  died  without 
issue,  lady  Ann  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Hamilton,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  duchess  he  was  created  duke  in  IGCl  by  Charles  the  Second. — 
Peterkin's  Pocket  Peerage,  i.  p.  63. 

2  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  54. — 
Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  236-23b.— Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  52-59. 
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tlieni,  bishops  you  shall  have,  and  higher  than  ever  they  were 
in  Scotland,  and  that  you  will  find'."  Another  anecdote  of 
Lauderdale  is  told,  which,  if  true,  is  a  very  severe  reflection 
on  that  nobleman.  It  is,  that  as  he  came  out  from  this  council, 
he  met  Dr.  Sharp  walking  with  the  carl  of  Stirling,  to  whom, 
in  an  angry  tone  and  a  threatening  gesture,  he  said — *  Mr. 
Sharp,  bishops  you  are  to  have  in  Scotland  ;  but  whosoever 
shall  be  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  I  will  smite  him  and  his 
order  under  the  filth  rib 2.' "  This  story  may  be  true,  although 
it  is  not  very  probable ;  and  subsequent  events  tln-ovv  some 
doubt  upon  its  authenticity.  Nevertheless,  his  political  con- 
duct was  often  very  paradoxical ;  for  he  supported  the  church 
with  one  hand  whilst  he  undermined  it  with  the  other.  The 
debates  in  this  council  laid  the  foundation  of  that  enmity  and 
political  emulation  betwixt  Lauderdale  and  Middleton  which 
effected  the  ruin  of  the  latter  nobleman^. 

Mr.  Sharp  did  not  conceal  from  his  constituents,  when  they 
sent  him  to  advocate  their  interests  at  the  restoration,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy 
in  England,  and  that  the  English  sectarians  were  favourably 
disposed  towards  it.  Although  he  shewed  his  attachment  to 
presbytery  at  that  time,  yet  he  gave  his  friends  no  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  it  would  be  established  in  Scotland.  He 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains ;  but  on  his 
return  he  resumed  his  parochial  duties  at  Crail,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  was  summoned  to  court  with  the  lord  chancellor. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  re])i-esentcd  to  the  king  what 
both  13aillie  and  Douglas  had  informed  him  in  their  letters,  and 
what  could  not  have  escaped  his  own  ])ersonal  observation, 
that  the  "  people  were  hankering  after  bishops,"  and  "  feeding 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  episcopacy."  He  was  not  a 
privy  councillor,  and  consequently  could  not  tender  advice  to 
the  sovereign  in  council,  although  Burnet,  indulging  in  his 
hatred,  has  said  that  he  did.  The  introduction  of  the  episcopal 
order  into  Scotland  was  determined  on  by  the  king  himself, 
with  the  advice  of  his  constutional  advisers  ;  and  neither  Mr. 
Sharp's  concurrence  nor  his  opposition  could  have  altered  that 
determination.  He  was  educated  by  two  of  the  greatest  lights 
of  the  Scottish  church,  and  had  studied  at  Oxford  ;  besides,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  episcopal 
controversy.  His  adversaries  accuse  him  of  all  manner  of 
treachery   to  their   cause  after  he  had  accepted  the   arch- 

'  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  96.  -  True  and  Impartial  Account,  54. 

^  Wodrow's  Histoi'y,  i.  224. 
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bishopric  of  St.  Andrews;  but  there  was  not  the  least  whisper  of 
any  suspicion  of  his  having  betrayed  the  presbyterian  interest 
before  that  time.  The  following  loiter  from  Mr.  Baillie,  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  London,  and  dated  the  29th  of  August,  will 
shew  the  confidence  that  had  been  reposed  in  him  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  appointment,  and  if  from  any  morbid  feeling 
he  had  rejected  the  offered  primacy,  it  would  have  been  con- 
feiTed  on  some  one  else,  and  his  rejection  of  it  would  not  have 
altered  the  settled  determination  of  the  government.  But,  as 
"  the  people  were  hankering  after  bishops,"  and  in  the  other 
two  kingdoms  the  ancient  episcopacy  had  been  restored,  it  was 
very  reasonable  for  his  majesty  and  his  advisers  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1641,  and  "  heartily 
endeavour  that  there  might  be  in  both  kirks,  one  confession, 
one  liturgy  for  public  worship,  one  catechism,  and  one  form 
of  kirk  government,  which  would  prevent  the  arising  or  spread- 
ing o{  heresy  and  schism  among  themselves  ^" 

"  Dear  James, — What  you  are  doing  there  now,  I  can  learn 
from  no  man.  I  am  sorry  that  none  of  our  old  friends  keep  cor- 
respondence with  you  at  this  so  necessary  a  time.  For  myself 
I  rest  on  what  you  wrote  to  mc,  when  you  went  from  this,  that 
your  journey  was  not  for  any  change  in  our  church.  Divers 
times  since  the  king  came  home,  by  your  letters,  you  made  us 
confident  there  was  no  change  intended  for  us.  Blessed  be 
God  !  hitherto  there  has  been  none  offered.  What  now  there 
among  you  may  be  in  agitation,  you  on  the  place  know.  You 
were  the  most  ivise,  diligent,  and  successful  agent  of  the  nation 
in  the  late  dangers  of  our  church  in  Cromwell's  time ;  your 
experience  and  power  now  is  greater.  In  this  very  great 
danger,  apprehended  by  many,  of  other  changes  and  severe 
troubles  from  the  episcopal  party,  both  here  and  there,  I  hope 
God  shall  make  you  as  happy  an  instrument  to  prevent  all  our 
fears,  and  to  allay  all  our  present  sorrowful  perplexities,  as 
you  have  oft  been  before.  Let  others  think  and  speak  of  you 
as  they  please,  and  in  their  folly  give  you  matter  of  provoca- 
tion, if  you  were  not  wise,  grave,  and  fearing  of  God,  yet  you 
shall  deceive  us  notably,  and  do  us  a  very  evident  evil  turn 
before  I  believe  it.  Since  first  acquaintance  you  have  ever 
been  very  faithful  and  loving  to  myself  on  all  occasions. 
*****  *  *  * 

The  other,  courtesy  I  desire  to  be  in  your  debt  for  is,  that  if  his 
majesty  be  pleased  to  send  lor  any  from  this,  to  speak  with 

'  Ante,  chap,  xviii.  p.  68. 
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anent  the  chuvcli,  as  he  lias  twice  dec-lared  he  ])uvposcs,  you 
would  see  eflectually  that  I  be  iiouc  of  them  ;  for  neither  am 
I  able,  in  this  my  sixtieth  year,  and  frequent  infirmities,  lor  any 
such  journey  whether  by  sea  or  land  ;  nor  does  my  mind 
serve  me  to  give  advice  for  the  least  change  in  our  church,  as 
you  well  know;  but  with  all  my  strength  I  behoved  to  dis- 
suade it,  which  would  but  offend  his  iiiajcstij ;  whom  I  will  be 
loather  in  the  least  to  oflencl  than  any  mortal  creature,  for  the 
particular  respect  I  have  and  ever  have  had,  since  my  first 
acquaintance  in  the  Hague (Signed)     R.  Baillte." 

From  this  LETTKRit  is  evident  that  the  Scottish  nation  were 
not  taken  by  surprise  when  they  heard  of  the  restoratiim  of 
the  ancient  government  of  their  church  ;  for  Baillie  declines 
to  be  presented  to  the  king  lest  he  should  offend  him  by  op- 
posing a  measure  on  which  he  knew  that  his  majesty  was 
resolved,  and  the  object  of  whose  resolution  was  evident  to 
all  who  had  their  eyes  open.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  the  editor 
of  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  "  that  Sharp 
has  been  more  blamed  than  he  deserved  for  promoting  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland.  The  measure  would  have  been  carried 
though  without  his  aid,  and  in  s;)ite  of  his  opposition.  And 
the  heavy  charge  of  having  deceived  his  constituents  at  the 
Restoration,  when  sent  up  from  Scotland  to  court,  still  remains 
unproved.  The  ])resbyterians  always  affirmed  him  guilty  of 
this  treachery  [but  never  have  proved  it] ;  but  his  own  party 
asserted  that  while  employed  by  the  presbyterians,  he  acted 
fairly,  and  bore  no  commission  from  them  when  he  gave  way 
to  the  stream  of  episco])acy.  Moreover,  Wodrow  is  accused 
of  great  injustice  in  garbling  Sharp's  letters  to  Douglas;  and 
Burnet  is  known  to  have  been  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  arch- 
bishop that  his  conduct  is  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  state- 
ments of  that  most  spiteful  and  disengenuous  author  ^"  A 
presbyterian  writer  says,  "  We  have  the  narrative  of  his 
[Sharp's]  behaviour  and  negociation  in  the  words  of  liis 
capital  enemy,  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  as  they  are  printed  by 
Mr.  Wodrow.  Neither  of  those  authors,  however,  have  been 
able  to  fix  upon  Sharp  any  other  charge  than  barely  that  of 
accepting  the  archbishopric.  When  we  compare  Sharp's  own 
account  with  those  of  Wodrow, he  seems,  while  he  was  charged 
with  his  commission  from  his  brethren,  to  have  acted  not  only 
honestly  but  zealously  in  his  trust,  even  after  he  scarcely  could 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ;  and  I  cannot  sec  how 

1  Page  82. 
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the  iransition  from  presbytery  to  episcopacy  can  merit  the 
abuse  that  has  been  poured  forth  against  Sharp's  morals,  es- 
pecially by  bishop  Burnet The  presbyterian  party 

was  certainly  very  low  at  this  time  in  Scotland ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Sharp  was  consulted  about  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  made  bishops^." 

In  the  absence  of  any  real  cause  of  complaint  against  Di". 
Sharp,  a  charge  of  duplicity  has  been  brought  against  the 
king,  at  his  instigation  as  it  has  been  gratuitously  assumed, 
from  the  alleged  ambiguity  of  the  king's  letter  to  Douglas. 
If  we  recur  to  past  history,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  most  un- 
discerning  that  Charles  could  only  mean  the  episcopal  church, 
which  had  been  overturned  by  a  faction  without  the  least  colour 
of  law,  that  assembled  at  Glasgow  in  1638,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  protest  by  the  bishops,  and  their  subsequent  protest 
dated  at  Newcastle  2.  The  madness  of  the  assembly  of  1640 
was  only  yielded  to  by  Charles  I.  from  the  necessity  and  force 
that  was  upon  him,  and  from  the  advice  tendered  to  him  from 
the  earl  of  Traquair,  that  "  bishops  being  by  all  the  laws  of 
Scotland  one  of  the  three  estates  of  2)arUainent,  no  act  that 
passed  ivithout  them  could  have  force  in  law,  much  less  the  act 
that  abolished  them,  especially  when  they  were  not  appearing, 
nor  consenting,  but  protesting  against  it^.'^  In  the  Glasgow 
assembly,  the  inferior  clergy  who  were  then  present  were 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  peijury,  having  taken  solemn  oaths 
of  obedience  to  their  bishops,  which  they  completely  disre- 
garded, and  from  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  apostolic 
power,  Henderson,  their  moderator,  absolved  them.  The 
bishops  were  not  only  excluded  from  that  assembly,  but  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  native  country,  and  threatened  with 
death  if  they  returned  to  it.  In  the  face  of  their  protests,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  king,  crying  down  the  assembl}^  and 
declaring  the  members  traitors,  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  presbytery  cannot  be  accounted  a  legal  settlement ;  besides, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  were 
episcopalians  in  their  affections.  The  episcopal  clergy  in  the 
northern  parts  shewed  great  repugnance  to  attend  the  assem- 
blies, and  repeated  complaints  were  made  of  their  defection. 
Those  of  Aberdeenshire  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  after 
the  Restoration  to  make  their  desires  known  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  in  Charles  to  have 
shut  his  ears  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  faithful  and  loyal 

'  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  100. 

2  Ante,  vol.  i.  ch.siv.  p.  59.'i-611.— Vol.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  21,  22. 

^  Ante,  vol.  ii.  ch.  svi.  p.  18. 
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portion  of  his  pco]ilo,  who  had  snUbied  so  much  for  their  at- 
tarhmcnt  to  himself  and  to  his  father,  and  to  have  gratified  tlie 
desires  of  those  who  had  been  rebels  and  traitors  to  both. 
The  episcopal  church,  therefore,  was  that  which  "  ivas  settled 
by  law  ;"  presbyterianism  was  merely  a  reckless  faction,  which, 
for  the  time,  overjiowered  the  law,  crushed  the  constitution 
under  their  theocratical  democracy,  and  had  sold  and  mur- 
dered the  late  king.  A  free  and  lawful  parliament  declared  all 
the  public  transactions,  both  of  the  assemblies  and  of  the  con- 
ventions or  parliaments,  to  have  been  altogether  against  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  whole  acts  to  be  null  and  void. 
Although  it  was  not  so  declared,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  rebel  usurpation  was  removed,  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  king  to  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  government, 
but  particularly  by  the  act  rescissory,  the  episcopal  church  re- 
turned to  its  former  place  in  the  constitution,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  was  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  secure  it 
from  the  fanaticism  of  the  remonstrators.  But  it  remains  for 
presbyterians  to  shew  which  of  the  two  factions  into  which 
their  body  was  then  divided  \vould  have  been  established,  had 
the  king  been  disposed  to  have  kept  them  in  the  maimed  estate 
in  which  Cromw^ell  had  left  them  ;  for  he  disestablished  them, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  government  in  presbyteries,  synods, 
or  assemblies.  The  events  about  to  be  detailed  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  moderate  or  resolutioner  presbyterians  had  no 
serious  objections  to  episcopacy,  for,  with  a  very  few^  excep- 
tions, they  all  conformed  without  any  opposition  to  that 
government.  But  this  point  is  set  at  rest  by  Douglas  himself, 
who  states  on  the  authority  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  that  the 
ancient  church  was  decidedly  meant  in  the  king's  letter.  He 
says,  "  When  the  parliament  met,  Middleton  sent  for  me  at  his 
comiu»,  telling  me  the  king  had  commanded  him  to  do  so. 
AVe  spoke  at  large  upon  the  condition  of  our  kirk,  and  I  told 
him  my  mind  freely,  if  the  king  would  not  break  the  cove- 
nant, nor  alter  our  government,  I  could  assure  him  his  majesty 
would  get  as  much  as  his  heart  could  wish,  with  the  affec- 
tions and  love  of  all  the  people  ;  but  many  inconveniences 
would  follow  if  there  were  a  change  of  government,  for  pre- 
lates never  yet  proved  profitable  to  kirk  or  commonwealth.  He 
assured  me,  and  1  think  it  was  true,  he  had  no  instructions  lor 
the  change  of  the  government,  and  we  were  still  borne  in  hand 
that  there  would  be  no  change.  In  the  meantime.  Sharp,  fear- 
ing supplications,  dealt  earnestly  there  should  be  none ;  but 
finding  himself  disappointed,  he  caused  the  commissioner  to 
send  for  some  of  us.     The  commissioner,  chancellor,  and  some 
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Others  present,  did  allege  that  the  king's  letter  did  not  bear  any 
thing  of  presbyterian  government  settled,  but  the  government 

."SETTLED  BY  LAW,  wMck  IVaS  EPISCOPAL^.'" 

Since,  therefore,  the  presbyterians  were  at  the  present  time 
proposing  to  force  their  covenant  uniformity  upon  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  since  they  were  but  a  mere  faction  who  de- 
manded that  two  large  kingdoms  should  be  placed  under  their 
rule  and  government,  Charles  cannot  be  blamed  for  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  three  kingdoms,  by  restoring  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  under  which  the  empire  had  enjoyed  so 
much  peace  and  prosperit}'  until  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
turbulence  and  ambition  of  the  presbyterian  and  popish  fac- 
tions. In  prosecution,  therefore,  of  his  patriotic  design,  and 
in  which  beseems  to  have  been  ]Terfectly  sincere,  theking, with 
the  advice  of  his  council,  issued  the  following  proclamation, 
dated  the  lOtli  of  June,  in  which  he  dutifully  acknowledges 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God  : — 

"  By  His  outstretched  arm,  wonderfully  to  bring  us  back 
in  peace  to  the  exercise  of  our  royal  government,  we  did  apply 
ourselves  to  the  restoring  of  our  kingdoms  to  that  liberty  and 
happiness  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  our 
royal  ancestors ;  and  whereas,  our  parliament, by  their  act  of  the 
29th  March,  hath  declared  that  it  is  our  full  and  firm  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  true  protestant  religion,  in  its  purity  of 
doctrine  and  worship,  as  it  was  established  within  that  our 
kingdom  during  the  reigns  of  our  royal  father  and  grandfather, 
of  blessed  memory  ;  and  that  we  will  be  careful  to  promote 
the  power  of  godlines-s,  to  encourage  the  exercises  of  religion, 
both  public  and  private,  and  to  suppress  all  profaneness  and 
disorderly  walking  ;  and  for  that  end  will  give  all  due  counte- 
nance and  protection  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  con- 
taining themselves  within  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  minis- 
terial calling,  and  behaving  themselves  with  that  submission 
and  obedience  to  our  authority  and  commands  that  is  suitable 
to  the  allegiance  and  duty  of  good  subjects.  And  as  to  the 
government  of  the  church,  that  we  will  make  it  our  care  to 
settle  and  secure  the  same  in  such  a  frame  as  shall  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  most  suitable  to  monarchical 
government,  and  most  complying  with  the  public  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  kingdom  :  and  in  the  meantime,  that  we  do  allow 
the  present  administration  by  sessions,  presbyteries  and  sy- 
nods (they  keeping  themselves  within  bounds,  and  behaving 
themselves  as  said  is),  and  that  notwithstanding  of  the  act 

'  Douglas's  Narrative,  cited  by  Wodrow,  i.  227. 
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passed  that  day,  rescissory  of  all  pretended  parliaments  since 
the  year  1638.  Therefore,  we  have  thought  lit  by  this  our 
proclamation,  not  only  to  declare  our  gracious  acceptance  of 
these  ample  testimonies  of  the  duty  and  affection  of  that  our 
parliament,  by  which  the  world  may  take  notice  how  imani- 
mously  loyal  that  kingdom  is,  and  how  hearty  in  our  service, 
of  which  we  ourselves  were  ever  confident ;  but  also  to  make 
known  our  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  preserve  that  our 
kingdom  in  their  just  liberties :  and  likewise  to  make  good 
what  our  parliament  have  declared  in  our  name,  as  to  matters 
of  religion.  And  considering  how  much  our  interest,  and  the 
quiet  of  that  kingdom,  is  concerned  in  the  right  settlement 
and  peace  of  that  our  church,  which  through  the  confusions 
of  these  latter  times  hath  been  much  discomposed,  we  do  pur- 
pose, after  mature  deliberation  with  such  as  we  shall  call,  to 
employ  our  royal  authority,  for  settling  and  securing  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  administration  thereof,  in  such  a  way  as 
may  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  good  of  religion, 
to  unity,  order,  and  to  the  public  peace  and  satisfaction  of  our 
kingdom." 

In  a  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  in  another  to  lord 
Lauderdale,  Baillie  earnestly,  but  temperately,  represents  to 
them  the  difficulty  and  danger  that  would  arise  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  bishops.  He  enumerates  a  list  of  places  in  the 
dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  from  which,  he  said,  he 
could  procure  petitions  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  against 
that  measure  ;  and  were  it  not  for  his  infirmities  and  age,  he 
would  have  gone  to  court,  and,  in  imitation  of  Willie  Hill,  king 
James's  court  fool,  "  to  greet  [shed  tears]  to  him  [the  king], 
and  show  him  how  he  was  misinformed  of  the  slate  of  our 
country — that  bishops  would  become  so  lovely  creatures  to  us, 
as  we  were  ready  to  receive  them  without  so  much  as  a  sup- 
plication to  the  contrary."  He  confined  the  evidence  which 
he  proposed  to  produce  against  episcopacy  and  in  favour  of 
presbyterianism,  entirely  to  the  synods  of  Galloway,  Dumfries, 
and  Argyle ;  but  left  the  other  parts  out,  where  episcopacy 
had  already  been  petitioned  for,  and  where  it  was  heartily  de- 
sired and  unanimously  recognized  and  accepted.  But  after 
all,  his  opposition  had  not  been  very  strong,  for  he  concludes 
his  letter  to  Lauderdale  with,  "  If  the  most  gracious  prince  in 
the  world  be  not  fully  informed  of  all  these  things  in  time,  be- 
fore he  be  engaged,  fie  on  you  all  who  are  about  him.  Let 
the  king  do  what  he  will,  he  will  ever  get  the  blessings  of  us 
all ;  but  believe  it,  that  the  too  just  grieves  of  the  people 
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will   light    at   last    sickerly    [securely]    on    some    of   your 
heads  1." 

As  Dk.  Sharp  had  always  been  held  in  such  estimation  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  resolutioners,  and  his  own  abilities  be- 
ing of  such  a  superior  order,  the  king  considered  him  the  fittest 
person  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and  he  pre- 
sented him  accordingly,  of  his  own  proper  motion,  to  the  see 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  empowered  him  to  offer  a  bishopric  to 
Mr.  Douglas  and  to  some  others  whom,  from  personal  recollec- 
tion, the  king  himself  selected.     He  returned  in  August,  and 
stated  the  king's  proposal  to  Douglas,  who  declined  to  accept 
the  episcopal  office.     Douglas  himself,  as  cited  by  Wodrow, 
says,  "  Sharp  came  to  me  before  he  went  to  London,  and  I 
told  him  the  curse  of  God  would  be  on  him  for  his  treache- 
rous dealing.       x\nd  that  I  may  speak  my  heart  of  this  Sharp, 
I  profess  I  did  no  more  suspect  him,  in  reference  to  prelacy, 
than  I  did  myself  2."  This  confession  is  most  inconsistent,  after 
having  given  him  his  malediction ;  and  it  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  hatred  and  malignancy  against  Sharp  arose  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  primacy  from  the  king.    But  as  the  cm-se  was  uttered 
before  he  went  to  court,  so  on  being  offered  preferment  he  gave 
the  following  temperate  and  respectful  answer : — "  Brother,  1 
render  to  his  majesty  a  thousand  thanks,  but  I  have  dipped  so 
far  in  oaths  and  the  concerns  of  the  late  troubles,  and  particu- 
larly in  my  sermon  before  the  king  at  his  coronation,  and  now 
being  turned  aged  and  infirm,  I  want  strength  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  office  and  the   difficulties  which  I  should  be 
obliged  to  encounter.     But  if  you  can  comply  who  are  young, 
and  lie  not  under  the  same  engagements,  I  neither  can  nor  ivill 
blame  you^.'^     Douglas's  answer  shews  the  general  temper  and 
feelings  of  the  moderate  presbyterians  to  have  been   sobered 
down  from  the  high  state  of  excitement  in  which  they  had 
formerly  lived  ;  and  as  the  liturgy  was  not  introduced,  but  the 
same  extcni])orary  form  of  worship  was  allowed  to  continue, 
Douglas,  and  the  few  resolutioners  who  still  adhered  to  pres- 
byterianism,  attended  their  ])arish  churches,  and  received  the 
eucharislic  sacrament  from  the  episcopal  clergy,  till  the  Indul- 
gence or  Toleration  afterwards  enabled  them  to  meet  in  sepa- 
rate   places  of  worship        On  the   return  of  Glcncairn    the 
chancellor,  and  Rothes,  they  ))resented  the  king's  letter  to  the 
])rivy  council,  dated  the  14th  of  August,  as  ibllows  : — 

'  LetteiB,  iii.  474-478.  -  Wodiow's  History,  i.   228. 

•'  True  end  Impartial  Account,  52-55. 
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"  Charles,  R. 

"  Right  trusty  and  well-bclovcd  cousins  and  councillors, 
we  greet  you  well.  >Vliereas,  in  the  month  of  August,  1660, 
we  did,  by  our  letter  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  declare 
our  purpose  to  maintain  the  government  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  settled  by  law ;  and  our  parliament  having  since 
that  time  not  only  rescinded  all  the  acts  since  the  troul^les 
began,  referring  to  that  government,  but  also  declared  all  those 
pretended  parliaments  null  and  void,  and  left  to  us  the  settling 
and  securing  of  church-government;  therefore,  in  compliance 
with  that  act  rescissory,  according  to  our  late  proclamation, 
dated  at  Whitehall,  the  lOlh  of  June,  and  in  contemplation  of 
the  inconveniences  from  the  church-government,  as  it  hath 
been  exercised  these  twenty-three  years  past,  of  the  unsuita- 
bleness  thereof  to  our  monarchical  estate,  of  the  sadly  expe- 
rienced confusions  which  have  been  caused  during  the  late 
troubles,  by  the  violences  done  to  our  royal  prerogative,  and 
to  the  government  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  settled  by  unques- 
tionable authority,  we,  from  our  respect  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  and  interests  of  the  protestanl  religion,  from  our 
pious  care  and  princel}^  zeal  for  the  order,  unity,  peace,  and  sta- 
bility of  that  church,  and  its  better  harmony  with  the  government 
of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  have,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, declared  to  those  of  our  council  here,  our  firm  resolu- 
tion to  interpose  our  royal  authority  for  restoring  of  that  church 
to  its  right  government  by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law  before  the 
late  troubles,  during  the  reigns  of  our  royal  father  and  grand- 
father, of  blessed  memory,  and  as  it  now  stayids  settled  by  law. 
Of  this,  our  royal  pleasure  concerning  church-government, 
you  are  to  take  notice,  and  to  make  intimation  thereof  in  such  a 
way  and  manner  as  you  shall  judge  most  expedient  and  effec- 
tual. And  we  require  you  and  every  one  of  you,  and  do  ex- 
pect, according  to  the  trust  and  confidence  we  have  in  your 
affections  and  duty  to  our  service,  that  you  will  be  careful  to 
use  your  best  endeavours  for  curing  the  distempers  contracted 
during  those  late  evil  times,  for  uniting  our  good  subjects 
among  themselves,  and  bringing  them  all  to  a  cheerful  ac- 
quiescing and  obedience  to  our  sovereign  authority,  which  we 
will  employ,  by  the  help  of  God,  for  the  maintaining  and  de- 
fending the  true  reformed  religion,  increase  of  i)iety,  and  the 
settlement  and  security  of  that  cluu-ch  in  her  rights  and  liber- 
ties, according  to  law  and  ancient  custom.  And  in  order 
thereunto,  our  will  is,  that  you  forthwith  take  such  course  with 
the  rents  belonging  to  the  several  bishoprics  and  deaneries, 
that  they  may  be  restored  and  made  useful  to  the  church,  and 
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that  according  to  justice  and  the  standing  law.  And  more- 
over, you  are  to  inhibit  the  assembling  of  ministers,  in  their 
several  sjnodical  meetings  through  the  kingdom,  until  our  fur- 
ther pleasure,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  who,  upon 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  shall  by  discoursing,  preaching,  revil- 
ing, or  any  irregular  or  unlawful  way,  endeavour  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  our  people,  or  dispose  them  to  an  ill  opinion 
of  us  and  of  our  government,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom.  So  expecting  your  cheerful  obedience,  and  a 
speedy  account  of  your  proceedings  herein,  we  bid  you 
heartily  farewell. 

"  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  August  14,  1661,  and  of 
our  reign  the  thirteenth  year.     By  his  majesty's  command, 
(Signed)  "  Lauderdale." 

After  reading  this  letter,  the  counsellors  sat  mute  for  some 
time,  when  at  last  Tweedale  and  Kincardine  proposed  that 
the  council  should  request  his  majesty  to  consult  the  provin- 
cial assemblies,  so  as  to  remove  all  blame  from  his  majesty ; 
but  this  was  opposed,  and  eventually  these  gentlemen  ac- 
quiesced. A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued,  "  dis- 
charging all  persons  who  owed  any  dues  to  pay  them  to  any 
one  else,  conform  to  the  king's  letter;  and  a  letter  was  re- 
turned to  his  majesty  from  the  council,  shewing  their  compli- 
ance and  satisfaction  ;  and  it  was  appointed  to  be  subscribed 
by  all  the  counsellors,  that  they  might  testify  their  acces- 
sion to  the  restoring  of  episcopacy,  which  was  settled  after 
twenty-five  years'  interruption  ^"  The  proclamation  was 
a  mere  echo  of  the  above  letter ;  and  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber it  was  printed  and  published,  and  proclaimed  at  the  cross 
by  the  lyon  king-at-arms,  with  great  solemnity.  The  temper  of 
the  times  was  so  much  changed  for  the  better  that  no  treasonable 
protests  by  treacherous  barons,  nor  anathemas  by  presbyterian 
ministers,  now  insulted  the  royal  proclamations  ;  but,  to  give 
greater  honour  to  the  act  of  council,  the  lord  provost  and  the 
whole  of  the  town  council  were  present  in  their  robes  and  with 
their  mace  of  office.  Mr.  Nicol,  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the 
time,  and  who  spoke  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  shews  that 
nearly  the  same  unanimity  prevailed  out  of  doors  as  had  cha- 
racterised the  debates  on  this  subject  in  parliament : — "  Now," 
says  he,  "  let  the  reader  stay  a  little,  and  consider  the  change 
of  the  time,  and  the  Lord's  wonderful  works  and  dispensation 
therein,  and  to  call  to  mind  the  days  of  old ;  that  is,  in  Novem- 

^  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  59,  GO. 
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ber,  1638,  and  in  October,  1639,  the  covenant  was  solemnly 
sworn  and  ratified  in  several  general  assemblies  and  parlia- 
meuts.  Likewise  the  leagne  and  covenant  was  sworn  and 
subscribed  in  October,  1643,  and  ratified  and  approved  by  sun- 
dry acts  of  parliament,  wherein  the  hail  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  Scotland,  by  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  were  de- 
posed, and  eight  of  them  excommunicated,  as  alleged  trou- 
blers  of  the  peace  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  in  bringing  in  the 
Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  and  establishing  a  tyrannical 
power  over  the  kirk ;  for  establishing  the  articles  of  Perth,  for  ob- 
servation of  festival  days,  for  kneeling  at  the  communion,  for 
administration  of  the  communion  in  private  places  ;  for  change 
of  the  government  of  the  kirk  ;  for  their  riding,  sitting,  and 
voicing  in  parliament ;  for  sitting  on  the  bench  as  justices  of 
the  peace  ;  for  their  keeping  and  authorising  corrupt  assemblies 
at  Linlithgow,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  and  Perth  ; 
for  restraining  of  free  general  assemblies  ;  and  for  sundry  more 
causes,  specified  and  expressed  in  the  acts  of  general  assem- 
blies and  acts  of  parliament :  for  which  they  were  extirpated^ 
deposed,  and  eight  of  them  excommunicated,  and  lying  under 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  ever  since ;  but  now  re- 
ceived and  taken  in  as  governors  of  the  kirk,  wherein  a  great 
change  and  alteration  may  be  seen  in  a  few  years. 

"  But  now,  since  it  has  pleased  his  majesty,  with  advice  of 
the  honourable  lords  of  his  highness's  privy  council,  to  restore 
bishops  to  the  government  of  the  church  in  Scotland,  as  is 
now  declared  by  the  former  proclamation,  our  prayers  and  sup- 
plications shall  be  to  the  great  Lord  of  heaven,  to  bless  his 
majesty  with  many  and  happy  days,  to  be  a  nurse-father  to  his 
church,  and  to  make  choice  of  pious  and  modest  men  for  that 
government ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  endue  them  [the 
bishops]  with  the  spirit  of  their  callings  and  high  functions 
of  the  ministry  whereunto  they  are  called  to  the  glory  of  his 
holy  name,  and  the  profit  of  this  poor  kirk  and  kingdom  ^" 

WoDROW,  however,  called  the  removal  of  the  screw  which 
had  so  long  pressed  down  the  church,  and  this  public  act  for 
its  restoration,  "  iniquity  established  by  law.''^  The  same  day, 
the  6lh  of  September,  the  council  transmitted  an  account  of 
this  day's  transactions  to  his  majesty,  with  the  following  let- 
ter : — "  We  no  sooner  perused  your  majesty's  letter  of  the  date 
of  the  14lh  of  August  last,  but  in  the  acknowledgment  of  your 
majesty's  piety  and  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  protcstant 

'  John  Nicol's  Diary  of  Transactions  in  Scotland.  Printed  for  the  Bannatync 
Club,  4to.  pp.342,  343. 
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religion,  tlie  establishment  of  the  right  government  of  the 
church,  and  peace  and  happiness  of  all  your  subjects,  we  did 
immediately  issue  a  proclamation,  to  be  printed  and  published, 
i'ully  relating  to  all  your  royal  commands,  whereof  we  have 
sent  a  copy  herewith  enclosed.  We  hope  all  your  majesty's 
good  subjects  will  acquiesce  and  give  due  obedience  to  them, 
and  thereby  testify  their  faithfulness  and  affection  to  your 
majesty's  government  and  authority.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  all  persons,  and  be  ready  to  prose- 
cute your  majesty's  commands  in  order  to  what  is  enjoined,  as 
becomes." 

But  as  Kirkton  says,  "  episcopal  ordination  being  a  flower 
not  [then]  to  be  found  in  a  Scottish  garden,"  it  became  neces- 
sary to  apply  once  more  to  the  church  of  England  for  that 
"  flower,"  which  the  covenanters  had  effectually  extirpated 
from  the  garden  of  the  Scottish  church.  All  save  one  of  the 
prelates,  whom  the  violence  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  had  driven  into  exile  or  into  apostacy,  had  died 
without  having  provided  for  any  succession.  This  maj'  in 
some  measure,  perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  the  late  Ling  hav- 
ing signified  his  desire  to  the  bishops,  that  they  should  not  hold 
meetings,  nor  enter  into  any  synodical  acts,  during  their  exile, 
lest  thev  might  have  given  umbrage  to  their  pei'secutors  at 
home.  i)r.  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Galloway,  was  alone  permitted, 
by  divine  providence,  to  witness  the  restoration  of  the  ark  of 
God;  and  Baillie,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Spang  of  31st  January, 
classes  him  with  Bramhall,  or  Bramble,  as  he  usually  calls 
him,  and  several  other  illustrious  English  divines,  which  is  a 
contradiction  to  Burnet's  malicious  gossip,  that "  he  was  little 
thought  of^"  But  single-handed  he  could  not  communicate 
the  apostolic  gift  to  those  who  were  to  be  selected  for  the  va- 
cant sees;  for  ever  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  three  bishops 
have  always  concurred  in  the  consecration  of  another  bishop. 
Charles  therefore  followed  his  grandfather's  example,  and 
summoned  to  London  James  Sharj),  lay-minister  of  Crail,  and 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  sheriff's  clerk  of  the  county 
of  Banff;  James  Hamilton,  parish  priest  of  Cambusnethan, 
in  the  county  of  Lanerk,  and  diocese  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  sir  John  Hamilton,  of  Broomhill,  in  the 
same  county,  and  brother  of  the  first  lord  Belhaven.  He  was 
ordained  priest  by  archbishop  Lindsay  in  the  year  1635;  and 
it  was  entered  in  the  synodical  books  of  the  diocese  of  Glas- 
gow, that  he  was  severely  handled  by  the  i*emonstrators  in 

'  Baillic's  Letters,  iii.  444. 
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that  synod  "  for  using  so  long  tliat  great  treasure  of"  rational 
devotion  (I  mean  our  Liturgy)  in  liis  church  at  Cambusne- 
ihau'."  Andrew  Fairfoul,  priest,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
burgess  of  Anstruthcr  ;  of  whom  the  prejudiced  Wodrow  says, 
"  he  was  a  man  of  some  learning  and  neat  expression  2."  He 
had  been  ordained  priest,  most  probably  by  archbishop  Spot- 
tiswood,  on  a  title  as  cha])lain  to  the  earl  of  Rothes ;  he  was 
next  presented  to  the  living  of  North  Leith,  and  at  the  time 
when  Charles  was  in  Scotland  he  was  parish  priest  of  Dunse, 
and  had  several  times  the  honour  of  preaching  before  his  ma- 
jesty, and  so  much  to  his  majesty's  satisfaction,  that  after  the 
Restoration  he  nominated  him,  of  his  own  free  choice,  to  the 
see  of  Glasgow.  Wodro\\'s  account  of  these  men  is  very  bad 
indeed  ;  but  his  object  is  not  only  transparent  throughout  his 
work,  but  the  editor  has  confessed  what  were  his  views,  by  pub- 
lishing the  advice  of  a  Mr.  Redpath  in  a  memoir  of  Wodrow's 
life  : — "  That  what  is  merely  circumstantial  might  be  left  out, 
except  where  it  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  matter,  or  of 
AGGRAVATING  the  Crimes  of  our  enemies'^ T  At  no  time  does  he 
ever  lose  sight  of  this  advice,  and  never  admits  a  good  quality 
without  a  qualification,  in  those  whom  he  calls  their  enemies. 
Burnet  also  assists  in  heaping  obloquy  upon  them  in  his  self- 
sufficient  gossi})ing  wa}';  for  he  bears  false  witness  against 
them  all.  Robert  Leighton,  a  lay-minister,  was  the  son  of 
that  Dr.  Leighion,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  which 
led  to  the  late  rebellion,  wrote  "  Zion's  Plea  against  the  Pre- 
lates," which  he  dedicated  to  the  parliament,  in  which  he  in- 
cited the  members  to  smite  the  prelates  under  the  fifth  rib; 
and  advised  the  Commons,  in  case  the  king  should  dissolve 
them,  not  to  quit  the  state  vessel;  that  is,  to  sit  in  defiance  of 
the  crown.  Even  Buniet  admits  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  a 
violent  and  ungoverned  heat.  He  sent  his  son  Robert  to  be 
bred  in  Scotland,  who  was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth 
up.  .  .  .  He  soon  came  to  see  into  the  follies  of  the  presby- 
terians,  and  to  dislike  their  covenant,  particularly  the  im])osing 
it,  and  their  fury  against  all  who  difiered  from  them.  He  found 
they  were  not  capable  of  large  thoughts:  theirs  were  narrow 
as  their  tempers  were  sour :  so  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with 
them.  He  scarce  ever  went  to  their  meetings,  and  lived  in 
great  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his  own  ])arish  at 
Nevvbottle,  near  ]'2dinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposition  that  he 
made  to  them,  was,  that  he  preached  u})  a  more  exact  rule  of 

'  Account  of  the  Family  of  Broomhill,   p.  56. 
-  History,  i.  236.  ^  pgge  8. 
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life  than  seemed  to  them  consistent  with  human  nature :  but 
his  own  practice  did  outshine  his  doctrine.  In  the  year  1648 
he  declared  himself  for  the  engagement  of  the  king.  .  .  ,  He 
entered  into  a  great  correspondence  with  many  of  the  episco- 
pal ]Jarty,  and  with  my  own  father  in  particular,  and  did 
wholly  separate  himself  from  the  presbyterians.  At  last  he 
left  them,  and  withdrew  from  his  cure,  for  he  could  not  do  the 
things  imposed  on  him  any  longer.  .  .  .  The  mastership  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh  falling  vacant  some  time  after,  and 
it  being  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  accept 
of  it,^  because  it  was  wholly  separated  from  all  church  mat- 
ters. He  continued  ten  years  in  that  post,  and  was  a  great 
blessing  in  it ;  for  he  talked  so  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity 
or  distinction,  that  it  had  great  effect  on  many  of  them.  .  .  . 
Thus  he  had  li\'ed  above  twenty  years  in  Scotland  in  the 
highest  reputation  that  any  man  in  my  time  ever  had  in  that 
kingdom  V'  Burnet  gives  Leighton  a  most  wonderful  reputa- 
tion, but  it  must  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance; 
for  altogether  he  has  made  him  a  most  inconsistent  character. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Burnet  has  put  many  of  his  own  sen- 
timents into  the  bishop's  mouth ;  for  so  good  and  mortified  a 
man  as  he  represents  him  to  have  been,  would  never  have 
been  so  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  superiors  as  to 
amount  almost  to  sedition.  His  avowed  contempt  of  his  col- 
leagues bore  the  appearance  of  envy,  and  was  inconsistent 
with  that  humility  and  self-abasement  so  absolutely  essential 
to  the  saintly  character  which  Burnet  gives  him,  but  which 
must  have  proceeded  from  spiritual  pride.  That  is,  provided  we 
can  believe  Bumet  in  either  case — for  his  praise  is  as  little 
worthy  of  belief  as  his  censure, — of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
"  he  happens  to  stand  so  ill  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as  to 
be  ranked  with  one  sort  of  men,  who  are  never  believed,  even 
when  they  speak  the  truth  3." 

The  BISHOPS  elect  were  summoned  to  Loudon  by  the 
following  circular  letter : — 

"  Charles  R. 
"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.     Whereas, 
we  have  given  order  to  our  council  to  intimate  our  pleasure 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  church  by  bishops,  as  it  was 

'  This  is  not  correct ;  Leighton  was  appointed  by  Cromwell,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  kirk,  because  he  belonged  to  the  party  most  devoted  to  his  interest.  Vide 
ante,  ch.  xxv.  p.  364. 

2  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  242-21C. 

3  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks  on  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  by  Bevill  Higgons,  gent.  1727;  pp.  93,  94. 
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in  the  reigns  of  our  grandfather  and  father  of  blessed  memory. 
These  are  therefore  to  require  you  to  repair  to  London  wiili 
all  the  speed  you  conveniently  can,  where  you  sliall  receive 
our  further  pleasure.  You  are  to  obey  such  directions,  con- 
cerning the  time  of  your  journey,  as  shall  be  given  you  by 
our  chancellor  and  president  of  our  council.  So  expecting 
your  ready  obedience,  we  bid  you  farewell. — Given  at  our 
Court,  at  Whitehall,  the  14th  day  of  August,  1661,  and  of  our 
reign,  the  thirteenth  year. 

"  By  his  majesty's  command,         Lauderdale." 

By  a  commission  from  the  king,  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  the  four  Scottish  bishops  were  consecrated,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London; 
George  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester  ;  Richard  Sterne,  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  Hugh  Lloyd,  bishop  of  LlandafF.  Neither  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  nor  of  York  officiated  on  this  occa- 
sion, from  the  same  motive  that  induced  king  James  to  exclude 
their  predecessors  from  the  consecration  of  archbishop  Spot- 
liswood,  lest  the  presiding  of  either  of  them  at  this  consecra- 
tion might  afterwards  be  considered  as  a  revival  of  the  metro- 
political  claim  of  jurisdiction  by  the  see  of  York,  which  had 
formerly  caused  so  much  contention.  Upon  inquiry  it  was 
discovered  that  Sharp  and  Leighton  had  only  received  pres- 
byterian  admission,  but  had  never  been  ordained  to  any  holy 
function ;  and  therefore  they  were  mere  laymen,  as  were  some 
of  those  that  had  admitted  them.  The  precedent  of  Spottis- 
wood's  consecration  was  adduced  against  the  necessity  of  or- 
dination ;  and  Burnet  says,  it  was  king  James  himself  that 
then  overruled  bishop  Andrews'  objection.  But  the  late  revolt 
of  the  Scottish  church,  and  the  persecution  which  the  Cove- 
nant had  produced,  had  brought  men's  minds  to  a  stricter 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  a  firmer  determination  to  act  up  to  it. 
The  English  bishops  made  a  distinction  betwixt  the  present 
and  the  past  times,  when  the  Scottish  church  was  in  an  im- 
perfect state  ;  but  of  late  it  had  been  in  a  state  of  revolt  and 
schism,  and  had  thrown  off"  the  order  of  bishops  altogether ; 
so  that  it  woidd  have  been  a  recognition  both  of  revc)lt  and 
schism  to  have  consecrated  mere  laymen  in  opposition  to  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  church.  The  consecrators  were 
justly  peremptory  in  this  determination,  and  after  some  little 
opposition.  Messieurs  Sharp  and  Leighton  were  privately  or- 
dained deacons  and  priests,  and  afterwards,  with  the  others, 
consecrated  bishops  publicly  in  the  Abbey  church,  Westmin- 
ster.   Fairfoul  and  Hamilton  had  been  in  priests'  orders  before 
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the  late  evil  days  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  and  persecution, 
fell  upon  the  church  ;  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  Wodrovv,  on 
the  authority  of  bishop  Hamilton  himself;  and  it  is  again  at- 
tested by  bishop  Harailton'sbiographer,  and  also  by  bishop  Bur- 
net, who  says  he  had  it  from  bishop  Leighton's  own  mouths 

"  This  consecration,"  says  Nicol,  "  was  acted  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
of  England,  and  many  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  being  there 
for  the  time  attending  his  majesty.  This  order  of  consecra- 
tion at  Westminster  was  done  of  necessity,  because  there  was 
no  bishop  alive  in  Scotland,  except  only  one,  to  wit,  Mr. 
Thomas  SydeserfF,  bishop  of  Galloway.  After  this  consecra- 
tion, thir  new  bishops,  with  many  peers  of  England  and 
Scotland,  were  feasted  in  the  new  parish  yard  at  Westminster; 
after  which  the  bishops  went  all  to  the  church,  and  heard 
another  sermon  2."  Baillie  says,  "  their  feast  to  all  the  Scots 
and  many  of  the  English  nobility  was  great.  There  they 
stayed  some  months  longer  than  was  expected,  that  they 
might  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  ICnglish  way  3." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  late  Dr.  Skinner, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  for  having  procured  from  archbishop 
Juxon's  register-book  a  duly  attested  extract  of  the  conse- 
cration of  these  prelates,  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  the  year  1789,  bishop  Abernethy  Drummond,  bishop 
Strachan,  and  I,  being  at  London,  soliciting  relief  to  our 
church  from  certain  penal  statutes,  at  the  desire  of  bishop 
Seabury^  of  Connecticut,  who,  some  years  before,  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  bishops  in  Scotland,  we  applied  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  an  attested  extract  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  1661;  and  through  his 
grace's  condescending  attention,  received  what  follows: — 

"Extract from  the  Register-book  of  archbishop  Juxon,in  the 

library  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 

Lambeth  Palace,  folio  237. 

"  It  appears,  that  James  Sharp  was  consecrated  archbishop 

uf  St.  Andrews;  Andrew  Fairfull,  archbishop  of  Glasgow; 

Robert  Lei ghton,  bishop  of  Dunblenen,  and  James  Hamilton, 

bishop  of  Galloway,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1661,  in 

St.  Peter's  church,  Westminster,  by  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Loudon, 

>  Perceval's  Apology  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession.— Wod- 
row's  Analecta,  MS.  i.  133.— Account  of  the  Family  of  Broomhill,  p.  56,— 
lUiriiet's  Own  Times,  i.  251-254. 

'  Nicol'B  Diary,  354,  355.  ^  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  485. 
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commissary  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  the 
right  reverend  George,  bishop  of  Worcester;  John  [it  should  be 
Richard^], bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Hugh,  bishop  of  LlaudafF, 
were  present  and  assisting. 

"  Extracted   this  3d   day  of  June,  1789,  by  me,  William 
Dickes,  secretary  2." 

Only  one  of  the  Scottish  bishops  survived  the  presbyterian 
persecution  ;  but  the  English  apostolic  company,  being  more 
numerous,  and  having  fled  to  the  continent,  were  not  so  much 
subjected  to  persecution  :  agreaternumberof  them  survived  and 
returned  with  the  king,  nine  of  whom  were,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  "  preserved  to  i*esetlle  their  own  church  and  to  rebuild 
ours^."  They  had  been  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  deposed 
from  their  episcopal  functions,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Scottish  bishops  had 
been  extirpated  by  the  Glasgow  Assembly;  but  so  invalid  was 
this  ordinance  esteemed,  that  the  survivors  on  the  Restoration 
took  possession  of  their  several  sees,  without  any  new  autho- 
rity whatever.  During  the  usurpation,  and  the  consequent 
persecution,  the  deans  and  chapters  of  the  several  cathedrals 
had  been  deprived,  and  many  were  dead  or  abroad ;  so  that 
the  usual  way  of  filling  up  the  sees  was  utterly  impracticable: 
upon  the  petition  of  the  surviving  bishops  to  the  king,  he 
granted  his  royal  licence,  empowering  them  to  meet  together, 
and  make  choice  of  fit  persons,  according  to  the  canon  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  the  English  consecra- 
tions were  performed  in  a  canonical  manner  by  the  surviving 
bishops;  who  were,  William  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  who 
had  attended  his  murdered  sovereign  on  the  scaffold,  and  who, 
on  that  account,  was  immediately  translated  to  Canterbury, 
which  had  been  vacant  since  the  martyrdom  of  archbishop 
Laud ;  William  Pearce,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Robert 
Skinner,  bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  translated  to  Worcester; 
John  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  William  Roberts,  bishop 
of  Bangor;  Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely;  Bryan  Duppa, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  afterwards  translated  to  Winchester; 
Henry  King,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Accepted  Fre  wen,  bishop  of 

'  Vide  Mr.  Perceval's  Apology,  2d  ed.  p.  207. 

^  Note,  on  page  351,  to  "  Primitive  Truth  and  Order  vindicated  from  Modern 
Misrepresentation  ;  with  a  Defence  of  Episcopacy,  particularly  that  of  Scotland, 
against  an  attack  made  on  it  by  the  late  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Ecclesiastical  History  :  and  a  concluding  Address  to  the  Episcopalians  of 
Scotland.  By  the  Right  Reverend  John  Skinner,  in  Aberdeen,  senior  bishop  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church." 

'  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii,  455. 
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Lichfield  and  Coventry,  translated  to  the  see  of  York  ^,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  excellent  work,  the  "  New 
Whole  Duty  of  Man."  On  the  18th  of  October,  1600,  Gilbert 
Sheldon,  Humphrey  Hinchman,  George  Morley,  Robert 
Sanderson,  and  George  Griffiths,  were  consecrated  respectively 
for  the  sees  of  London,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  and  St. 
Asaph,  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
Ely,  Rochester,  and  Chichester.  On  the  1 8th  November,  of  the 
same  year,  William  Lucy,  Hugh  Lloyd,  and  John  Gauden, 
were  consecrated  to  the  sees  of  St.  David's,  Landaff,  and 
Exeter,  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  and 
Lincoln.  On  the  2d  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  Benjamin 
Lany  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Peterborough  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and 
Worcester  2. 

In  Ireland,  the  devastation  of  the  church  by  the  wild  boar 
of  popery,  and  its  ally,  the  covenant,  united,  was  much  greater 
than  in  England.  The  papist  and  the  covenanter  alternately 
persecuted  the  church  of  Ireland.  The  former  refused  the 
least  toleration  of  the  established  worship  in  those  places 
subject  to  their  power  ;  and  in  a  kindred  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
superstition  the  Ulster  covenanters  rejected  with  scorn  the 
remonstrances  of  the  protestant  clergy,  and  menaced  them 
with  extirpation  for  the  unpardonable  sin  of  worshipping  God 
by  the  liturgy.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Newland^,  "  the  church  buried 
beneath  a  heap  of  corruption,  while  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
government  w^as  dissolved  ;  weak  from  the  absence  of  protec- 
tion, and  from  internal  imbecility  unable  to  resist  the  ravages 
of  any  invasion  ;  her  highest  dignities  in  many  cases  inquired 
after  as  mere  merchandize,  in  other  instances  possessed  by 
hypocrites,  who  disbelieved  the  truths,  or  execrated  the  doc- 
trines they  had  sworn  to  preach  ;  while  apathy  and  distrust, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  profligacy  and  profaneness  on  the  other, 
gave  awful  indication  of  her  dissolution,  the  church  of  Ireland, 
as  if  Providence  had  decreed  this  unanimity  of  poverty  and 
vice,  was  at  last  visited  with  the  scorpion  scourge  and  iron 
hand  of  Cromwell's  resistless  sway."  That  commander,  who 
was  raised  up  to  be  a  scourge  to  punish  three  guilty  nations 
for  their  sins,  shewed  as  little  mercy  to  the  popish  as  to  the 
catholic  Irishmen ;  indeed,  he  retaliated  on  the  former  for 
their  hon-ible  massacre  of  the  latter,  by  committing  the  greatest 

'  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  viii.  407. 

^  Apology  for  the  Apostolic  Succession,  187 

^  Apology  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  pp.  60,  61. 
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cruelties,  both  on  tliem  and  on  the  presbyterians.  One  of  his 
usual  sayings  was,  that  "  I  am  the  only  man  who  has  known 
how  to  subdue  that  insolent  sect  [the  presbyterians],  whicli  At—-, 
can  suffer  none  but  itself,"  but  to  whom  he  allowed  as  little 
toleration  as  to  the  churchmen  and  papists.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  zeal  of  Ormond  after  the  restoration,  seconded  by  the 
small  majority  of  the  nobility,  who  were  attached  by  old  re- 
collections, and  who  had  lelt  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  hierarchy  and  the  conunon  prayer  would  not  have 
been  restored  in  Ireland.  He  represented  to  Charles  that  the 
reformed  catholic  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  were  still  the  legal 
establishment  of  that  kingdom,  for  they  had  never  been  set 
aside  by  any  lawful  parliament.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  vacant  sees  and  benefices  should  be  filled  up  with  men  of 
worth  and  learning;  and  Charles  happily  followed  his  advice^. 
Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  January,  John  Bramhall, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  whicli  see  he  had  been  translated 
from  Derry  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  consecrated  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops. 
He  was  assisted  by  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  after- 
wards translated  to  Clogher  in  1661,  and  who  had  been  trans- 
lated by  Charles  the  First  from  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles  in 
Scotland  on  the  1st  June,  1633,  and  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
secrated in  1628;  Griffith  Williams,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
Robert  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Kilmore ;  Henry  Jones,  bishop 
of  Clogher,  was  also  present,  but  being  the  junior  bishop  he 
only  held  the  Bible  for  the  archbishop.  The  following  was 
the  order  of  consecration  : — 1.  James  Margetson,  D.D.  to  the 
see  of  Dublin,  and  who  succeeded  his  consecrator  in  the  see 
of  Armagh  in  1663  ;  2,  Samuel  Pnllen,  D.D.  to  Tuam ;  3, 
Michael  Boyle,  D.D.  to  Cork,  and  who  was  afterwards  translated 
to  Dublin  in  1663,  and  Armagh  in  1678  ;  4,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
D.D.  to  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  was  added,  in  1662,  the 
adjacent  bishoprick  of  Dromore,  "  on  account  of  his  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  industry  ;"  5,  Robert  Price,  LL.D.  to  Ferns  and 
Leighlin ;  6,  George  Wild,  LL.D.  to  Derry  ;  7,  Edward 
Synge,  D.D.  to  Limerick,  and  who  was  translated  to  Cork  in 
1663 ;  8,  John  Parker,  D.D.  to  Elphin,  and  who  was  advanced 
to  the  archbishopricksof  Tuam  in  1667, andof  Dublin  in  1678; 
9,  Henry  Hall,  D.D.  to  Killala;  10,  George  Baker,  D.D.  to 
Waterford ;  11,  Robert  Leslie,  D.D.  to  Dromore;  and  who 
was  translated  to  Raphoe  in  the  same  year,  and  to  Clogher  in 
1671 ;   12,  Edward  Worth,  D.D.  to  Killaloe.     The  present 

'  Cartes  Ormond — Leland's  Ireland,  iii.  350. 
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Irish  bishops  derive  their  orders  through  most  of  these  twelve 
prelates,  who  were  consecrated  at  this  time  by  archbishop 
Bramhall,  assisted  by  bishop  Leslie,  who  derived  his  orders 
through  the  Spotliswoodian  line  of  Scottish  bishops.  On  the 
2d  of  May,  1644,  archbishop  J.  Usher,  assisted  by  Henry  Leslie, 
then  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  afterwards  translated 
to  Meath  on  the  18th  of  January,  1661,  and  Dr.  John  Max- 
well, formerly  bishop  of  Ross,  in  Scotland,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  whilst  Charles  the  First  was  in  Scotland,  at  which 
time  this  excellent  prelate  contracted  a  firm  friendship  with 
Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London  ;  this  bishop  was  also  of  the 
Scottish  succession  from  Spottiswood,  but  translated  to  Killala 
and  Achonry,  12th  of  October,  1640,  and  was  translated  to 
Tuam,  30th  of  August,  1645  ; — consecrated  at  Oxford,  William 
Bailly,  D.D.  to  the  bishoprick  of  Clonfert.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  1664,  Michael  Boyle,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted 
by  John  Leslie,  then  bishop  of  Clogher,  Robert  Price,  of  Ferns, 
and  Edward  Synge,  of  Cork,  consecrated  William  Fuller, 
LL.D.  to  the  see  of  Limerick,  from  which  see  he  was  translated 
to  Lincoln  in  1667,  and,  as  Mr.  Perceval  shews,  brought  the 
succession  from  Leslie  to  England.  On  the  5th  of  June,  being 
Trinity  Sunday,  1664,  Samuel  Pullen,  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
assisted  by  the  above  named  William  Bailly,  of  Clonfert, 
and  John  Parker,  of  Elphin,  consecrated  Thomas  Bayly,  D.D. 
to  Killala.  Edward  WoUey  was  consecrated  to  Clonfert  on 
16th  April,  1665, by  archbishop  Pullen  and  bishops  Parker  and 
Thomas  Bayly,  who,  with  those  above  named,  afterwards  as- 
sisted at  several  consecrations  of  Irish  prelates,  and  the  orders 
of  the  present  Irish  bench  may  be  traced  through  them  to 
.John  Maxwell,  first  bishop  of  Ross,  then  bishop  of  Killala, 
who  died  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  year  1646,  and  to  John 
Leslie,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  who  died  bishop  of  Clogher,  both 
Scottish  bishops  of  the  line  of  John  Spottiswood,  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  ;  the  last  of  whom  laid  his  hands  on  the  twelve 
bishops  who  were  consecrated  in  1661  ^ 

In  alluding  to  the  consecrations  of  the  twelve  bishops  in 
Dublin,  bishop  Mant  says — "  To  Taylor  was  committed  the 
conspicuous  and  honourable  office  of  preaching  the  consecra- 
tion sermon  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  it  was 
published  at  the  request  of  the  lords  justices,  the  bishops,  and 
general    convention  ; — an  anthem,    subsequently   celebrated 


Harris's  continuation  of  Sir  James  Ware's  Antiquities. — Perceval's  Apology. 
I  mn  indebted  for  the  above  account  of  the  Irish  succession  to  C.  H.  Davis,  Esq., 
of  Wadhani  College,  Oxford, 
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under  the  title  of  Quam  demo  exaltavit  Dominus  coronam,  was 
especially  composed  by  Dr.  William  Fuller,  then  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  sung  on  the 
occasion.  The  consecration  at  the  same  time,  and  by  imposition 
of  the  same  hands,  of  twelve  christian  bishops,  two  of  the 
number  being  of  metropolitan  eminence,  to  their  apostolical 
superintendence  of  the  church  of  Christ,  is  an  event  probably 
without  a  parallel  in  the  church  i." 

Archbishop  Sharp  has  been  often  and  loudly  accused  ol 
having  betrayed  the  presbyterian  faction,  the  /arye^^  portion  of 
which  were  remonstrators,  and  who  abhorred  both  him  and  his 
moderate  brethren,  and  neither  trusted  nor  ever  employed  him ; 
it  remains,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  resolutioners  that  he  is  said 
to  have  betrayed,  and  who  chiefly  consisted  of  the  episcopal 
clergy  and  people,  who  had  neither  been  extirpated  nor  sub- 
dued.    Of  ihe  resolutioners  the  moderate  presbyterians  made 
but  a  small  portion,  and  some  of  these  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  according  to  their  natural  disposition, 
when  they  saw  that  episcopacy  would  inevitably  be  restored, 
entered  into  cabals,  and  made  common  cause  with  their  detested 
enemies,  the  remonstrators.     The  episcopalian  resolutioners 
had  already  petitioned  the  king  s  representative  and  the  parlia- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  model  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  had  given  some  unequivocal  expressions  of  their 
detestation  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the  presbyterians.     It 
is  evident  from  his  correspondence  that  he  did  not  betray  the 
presbyterians,  and  could  not  have  procured  their  establishment 
if  he  had  been  ever  so  determined  on  it.     Baillie's  account, 
which  is  the  most  moderate,  does  not  shew  any  treachery  on 
his  part ;  but  only  that  he  followed  the  course  of  events  which 
he  could  neither  direct  nor  control.    "  Our  kirk,"  says  Baillie, 
"  all  the  English  limes  had  been  very  faithful  to  our  king,  and  so 
instrumental  as  we  could  for  his  restitution.    We  had  lost  much 
blood  at  Dunbar,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere,  and  at  last  our 
liberty  in  his  cause.     We  did  firmly  expect  at  his  restoration 
a  comfortable  subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  all  our  presbyterian 
brethren,  in  all  the  dominions ;  and  believe  the  king's  inten- 
tion was  no  other ;  but,  by  divine  permission,  other  counsels 
thereafter  prevailed,  and  now  carry  all.     When  the  king  was 
at  Breda,  it  ivas  said  he  was  not  averse  from  establishing  the 
presbytery ;   nor  was  the  contrary  peremptorily  resolved  till 

1  Bishop  Mant's  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  610-612.— 
A  fuU  account  of  this  consecration  was  published  in  1661,  or  1662,  by  Dudley 
Loftus ;  it  is  now  very  scarce,  and  even  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  does  not 
possess  a  copy. — C.  H.  Davis. 
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the  Saturday  at  night,  in  the  cabbin-council  al  Canterbury. 
At  the  beginning  it  went  on  softly  :  Calamy,  Baxter,  Manton, 
Reynolds,  were  made  chaplains  :  but  at  once  it  altered.  This 
did  come  from  our  supine  negligence  and  inadvertence  ;  for  ihe 
parliament  [of  England],  then  consisting  of  the  secluded 
members,  the  city.  Monk  also  and  the  army,  were  for  us.  Had 
we  but  petitioned  for  presbytery  at  Breda,  it  had  been,  as  tvas 
thought,  granted  ;  but  fearing  what  the  least  delay  of  the  king's 
coming  over  might  have  produced,  and  trusting  fully  [not  to 
Dr.  Sharp,  but]  to  the  king's  goodness,  we  hastened  him  over, 
without  any  provision  for  our  safety.  At  that  time  it  was,  that 
Dr.  Sheldon,  now  bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  Morley  [then 
bishop  of  Worcester]  did  poison  Mr.  Sharp  our  agent,  whom 
we  trusted ;  who,  piece  and  piece,  in  so  cunning  a  way,  has  tre- 
panned us,  as  we  have  never  win  so  much  as  to  petition  either 
king,  parliament,  or  council.  My  lord  Hyde  is  the  great  minis- 
ter of  state  who  guided  all,  and  to  whom,  at  his  lodging  in 
Worcester  House,  the  king  weekly  or  ofter  uses  to  resort  and 
keep  counsel  with  him  alone  some  hours  ;  and  so  with  the 
king,  Mr.  Sharp  became  more  intimate  than  any  man  almost 
of  our  nation.  It  seems  he  has  undertaken  to  do  in  our  church 
that  which  now  he  has  performed  easily,  and  is  still  acting. 
He  had  for  co-operators  the  commissioner,  chancellor,  and 
Rothes  :  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  were  a  while  contrary,  but 
seeing  the  king  peremptory,  they  gave  over.  His  majesty's 
letter  to  us  at  first,  penned  by  Sharp,  promised  to  keep  up  our 
church  government  established  by  law ;  and  to  send  for  Mr. 
Douglas  and  others  to  confer  about  our  affairs.  The  last  Mr. 
Sharp  hindered  [this  is  not  fact ;  Mr.  Douglas  declined  to  go 
to  court] ;  for  with  him  alone  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  confer : 
and  the  sense  of  the  first  few  of  us  dreamed  till  it  came  out 
thereafter.  We  were  amazed  at  the  proclamation  discharging 
all  petitioning  against  episcopal  government  established  by 
law,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1633;  of  putting  down  our  synods, 
and  presbyteries,  and  sessions  ;  of  calling  up  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Fairfoul,  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  of  Camnethan ;  also  Mr. 
Leighton,  then  at  London,  to  be  consecrate  by  the  English 
bishops ;  which,  after  some  time,  they  were,  by  the  bishops 
of  London  and  Worcester,  and  others,  with  many  English 
guises'." 

The  defeat  of  Guthrie's  intrigues  with  Cromwell  by  Dr. 
Sharp  first  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hatred  with  which  the 
remonstrator  prcsbyterians  pursued  him  to  the  death,  and  their 

'  Baillie'8  Letters,  iii.  484,  485. 
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successors  of  the  subsequent  generations  have  ever  since  per- 
secuted his  memory.     Bishop  Ilonyman  says,  in  his  survey  of 
that  infamous  and  Hbellous  book  called  Naphtali,  the  author 
"  falleth  foul  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  whom,  as  in 
several  parts  of  the  book,  he  outrageously  reviles,  his  carnal 
rage  swelleth  against  him,  and  shamefully  foameth  out  in  un- 
worthy inhuman  expressions  :    the  malice  and  fury  of  this 
man  and  his  party  hath  been  set  against  this  very  reverend 
person  ever  since  he  approved  himself  faithful  in  doing  for  this 
church  against  the  remonstrator  party  ;  in  which  transactions 
they  who  employed  him  had  no  cause  to  repent,  seeing,  under 
God,  he  was  at  that  time  the  instrument  of  preserving  the 
sober  part  of  the  ministry  froin  the  oppressions  of  a  furious 
faction.     He  was  most  trusty  to  them  in  all  that  they  entrusted 
him  with,  and  had  their  approbation  given  most  solemnly,  as 
is  easily  proven  :  nor  can  it  be  alleged  with  any  truth,  that  in 
any  thing  he  betrayed  his  trust  to  any  who  entrusted  him  with 
any  concerns  of  the  church  ;  neither  did  he,  by  his  letters  or 
otherwise,  engage  himself  to  any  thing  against  a  moderate 
episcopacy,  or  for  keeping  up  presbyterian  government,  as  it 
had  been  exercised.     And  if  the  beholding  of  a  remediless 
desperate  schism  fixed  in  this  church,  the  consideration  of  the 
corruption  of  several  of  our  universities,  in  point  of  magis- 
tratical  authority,  and  the  evil  influences  thereof  upon  fierce 
youngsters,  sent  abroad  to  several  quarters  of  the  country,  who 
had  more  skill  in  arina  virumque  cano  than  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  meek  and  merciful  Jesus ; — if  serious  reflections 
on  the  troubles  which  king  James  had  by  the  presbytery,  and 
the  late  horrible  confusions  arising  upon  the  same,  and  that  no 
reformed  kingdom  of  the  world  had  embraced  that  form,  but 
only  Scotland  (both  the  kings  and  people  thereof  having  sadly 
smarted  upon  that  account)  ; — if  the  due  consideration  of  the 
purity  and  peace  of  the  ])rimitive  times  of  the  church  under 
episcopacy,  together  witli  the  tranquillity  of  this  church  under 
the  same  for  many  years,  after  it  was  established  by  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  parliament,  anno  1610-161-2  ; — If  the 
desire  of  a  surest  peace  after  so  much  trouble,  and  of  a  fit 
jointing  of  the  church  government  with  the  mouarchick  in  the 
state  for  public  tranquillity  ; — if,  I  say,  all  these  things  pre- 
vailed with  that  reverend  person,  so  as  that  he  could  not  in 
conscience,  nor  in  tenderness  to  the  will  and  peace  of  this 
churcli,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  king  and  parliament,  for  re- 
establishing that  ancient  form  of  government  which  the  vio- 
lence of  former  times  had  outed,  or  declining  the  making  good 
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his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  and  duty  to  the  church,  when 
commanded  to  take  a  share  in  that  government ; — vvliy  should 
this  desperate  reviler  turn  this  to  his  reproach  ^  ?" 

The  restoration  of  the  order  of  bishops  appears  fully  to  have 
been  the  king's  own  determination  as  well  as  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  ;  and  in  his  proceedings  he  conducted  the  nego- 
ciation  with  firmness  and  political  consistency.  The  privy 
council  published  the  following  proclamation  at  the  cross, 
ordering  the  presentation  of  ministers  to  be  directed  in  future 
to  bishops. 

"  Edinburgh,  12th  December,  ICGl. 

"Forasmuch  as  by  an  act  of  privy  council,  of  the  date  Olh 
day  of  September  last,  his  majesty's  royal  pleasure  to  restore 
the  church  of  this  kingdom  to  its  right  government  by  bishojjs, 
as  it  was  by  law  before  the  late  troubles,  during  the  reigns  of 
his  majesty's  royal  father  and  grandfather,  of  blessed  memory, 
and  as  it  now  stands  settled  by  law,  was  made  known  to  all  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom, by  open  proclamation,  at  the  market- 
crosses  of  all  burghs  royal ;  and  as  it  is  statute  by  the  first  act 
of  the  twenty-one  parliament  of  James  VI.  that  all  presenta- 
tions to  benefices  should  be  directed  thereafter  to  the  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  of  the  diocese,  within  the  bounds  whereof  any 
vacant  church  lieth ;  so  that  their  restitution  to  their  former 
dignities,  privileges,  and  powers,  settled  upon  them  by  law  and 
acts  of  parliament,  no  minister  within  this  kingdom  should  be 
admitted  to  any  benefice  but  upon  presentation  directed  as 
said  is  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  thereof,  it  is  informed  that 
upon  presentations  directed  to  presbyteries,  they  do  daily  pro- 
ceed to  admit  ministers  to  kirks  and  benefices,  albeit  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  are  restored  to  their  dignities,  some  o 
them  are  already  consecrated,  and  all  of  them  within  a  very  short 
time  will  be  invested  in  their  rights  and  benefices,  and  em- 
powered to  receive  ])resentations  and  grant  admissions  there- 
upon. Therefore,  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  pro- 
hibit, and  by  these  presents  discharge  all  patrons  to  direct  any 
presentation  to  any  presbyteries ;  as  also  discharge  all  and 
sundry  the  presbyteries  within  this  kingdom,  to  })rocccd  to 
the  admission  of  any  minister  to  any  benefice  or  kirk  within 
their  respective  bounds,  u})on  any  such  presentations,  as  they 
shall  be  answerable  with  certification,  that  if  they  do  other- 
wise the  said  presentation  and  admission  shall  be  void  and  null, 

*  Survey  of  Naphtali,  by  Dr.  Honyman,  lord  bishop  of  Orkney,  pp.  234,  235. 
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as  if  they  had  never  been  granted,  and  ordain  these  presents  to 
be  printed,  and  published  at  the  market-crosses  of  Edinburgh, 
and  other  places  needful,  that  none  pretend  ignorance. 

"  Sic  subscr."  Pet.  Weddekburn, 

"  CI.  sti  Concilii  i." 

The  king  followed  the  same  plan  with  the  Scottish  bishoprics 
as  he  had  pursued  in  England,  and  made  them  donative  for 
the  time  being,  seeing  there  were  neither  deans  nor  chapters  in 
either  kingdom  to  whom  to  address  a  conge  d'elire ;  the  pres- 
byterians  had  extirpated  them  in  conformity  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  their  covenant.  He  therefore  presented  the 
bishops  elect  to  their  respective  sees,  and  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Sharp's  patent  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews : — 

"  That  during  the  tumults  in  the  kingdom  for  twenty-three 
years  preceding,  laws  were  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
church-government,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  against 
the  established  law  and  government  of  the  church  of  this 
kingdom,  in  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  power  and  prerogative, 
«hich  are  rescinded  by  the  consent  of  parliament ;  so  that 
the  authorit}',  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  is  redintegrate,  according 
to  the  laws  ixi  force  before  the  rebellion. 

"  And  because  at  this  time  the  deans  and  members  of  chap- 
ters are  for  the  most  part  dead,  and  their  offices  vacant ;  so 
that  archbishops  and  bishops  cannot  be  nominated,  presented, 
and  elected  according  to  the  order  prescribed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 1617. 

"  And  that  his  majesty  considereth  that  the  offices  of  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  in  this  kingdom  do  vaik  in  his  ma- 
jesty's hands,  by  the  death  and  demission  of  the  last  incum- 
bents, particularly  the  archbishojnick  of  St.  Andrews,  by  the 
decease  of  the  last  bishop  thereof,  to  wit,  Mr.  John  Spottis- 
wood. 

"  And  his  majesty  being  informed  of  the  piety,  prudence, 
&c.,  of  Mr.  James  Sharp,  doctor  in  divinity,  therefore  his  ma- 
jesty eoG  authoritate  r  eg  all  et  protest  ate  regia,  cert  a  sciential 
proprioque  motu,  makes,  creates,  and  ordains  the  said  Doctor 
James  Sharp,  archbishop  of  the  said  archbishoprick  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Scotland  2." 

James  Sharp  was  thus  appointed  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
metropolitan  and  primate  of  all  Scotland  ;  Andrew  Fairfoul 
to  the  see  of  Glasgow  ;  James  Hamilton  to  the  bishoprick  of 

'  Nicol's  Diary,  pp.  353,  354. 
-  Woilrow's  History,  i.  239,  240. 
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G;  lloway  ;  and  Robert  Leighton  to  that  of  Dunblane.     The 
TV  enues  of  Dunblane  were  almost  altogether  lost  by  former 
])lunder,  and  therefore  the  deanery  of  Edinburgh,  whose  reve- 
nue was  so  good  as  to  have  been  considered  a  "  morsel  fit  for 
a  bishop,"  was  annexed  to  that  see.     Burnet  says  of  Leighton, 
"  so  he  was  willing  to  engage  in  that,  that  he  might  set  up  the 
common  prayer  in  the  king's  chapel :  for  the  rebuilding   of 
whicii,  orders  were  given  ^''     When  episcopacy  was  restored, 
the  Common  Prayer  was  not  ordained  to  be  used  ;  but  the  pub- 
lic worship  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  extemporary  manner 
which  had  been  customary  under  every  change  of  government 
which  the  church  had  undergone.  So  that  in  the  present  change 
the  people  could  perceive  no  sensible  difference  in  their  weekly 
meetings,  betwixt  the  episcopalian  and  the  presbyterian  mode 
of  worship,  only  that  there  was  nothing  more  heard  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  in  the  prayers  or  the  sermons  of 
the  clergy.     Bishop  Sydserf  hastened  up  to  London  at  the 
restoration,  in  the  natural  expectation  that  he  would  have  been 
translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews.      In  that,  however,  he 
was  disappointed,  as,  in  the  disjointed  state  of  the  church,  a 
more  vigorous  and  younger  hand  than  his  was  requisite  at  the 
helm   of  affairs.     He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Orkney, 
which,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  capital,  none  of  its 
property    had  been  seized   by    the    grasping    nobility,    and 
church  principles  were  predominant :  but  he  did  not  enjoy  it 
above  twelve  months,  so  that  to  have  made  him  primate  would 
have  been  of  little  benefit  to  the  church,  and  Dr.  Sharp  must 
have  been  advanced  to  that  dignity  athis  death.  Butthatwhich 
was  most  singular  and  has  not  been   satisfactorily   accounted 
for,  is,  that  he  was  not  included   in  the  commission  for  the 
consecration  of  the   Scottish   bishops,  although  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  London,  and  was  actually  present  in  the 
abbey  church  during  the  service.     Burnet  endeavours  to  fix  a 
stigma  upon  his  character,  but  for  which  there  was  no  other  or 
better  ground  than  his  own  ]^resbyterian  predilections  and  unrea- 
sonable rancour  at  the  Scottish  prelates.    Mr,  Skinner  says,  "  it 
may  appear  strange  that  this  man,  being  the  only  survivor  of 
the  episcopal  order  before  the  troubles,  and  one,   too,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  particular  butt  of  the  covenanter's  ma- 
lice, was  not  advanced  to  the  primacy,  or  at  least  restored  to 
his  former  see  of  Galloway.      But  when  we  consider  that  by 
this  time  he  would  probably  be  an  old  man   (he  died  the  next 
year),  and  had  been  much  out  of  the  country  for  many  years, 

>  Own  Times,  i.  249. 
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SO  that  he  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  a  stranger  to 
many  of  the  tem})ers  and  most  of  the  persons  now  upon  the 
stage,  and  consocpicntly  not  so  fit  to  manage  the  public  con- 
cerns of  the  church  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  nor  even  to 
deal  pro])erly  with  the  cross  Inunours  thai  prevailed  in  these 
western  parts,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
whoever  were  the  advisers  or  disposers  of  these  allotments, 
had  best  consulted  the  general  good  of  the  church  by  placing 
a  pilot  of  Dr.  Sharp's  talents  at  the  helm,  who,  by  former  ac- 
quaintance, could  gain  upon  the  peaceable,  and  by  his  ac- 
tivity check  the  troublesome  part  of  the  old  malcontents^." 

"  The  authentic  records  of  history  inform  us  that,  from 
the  present  day  even  to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  every  church 
has  been  governed  by  a  succession  of  bishops  or  chief  presby- 
ters. Every  one  admits  tliat  episcopacy  was  universal  in  the 
fourth  and  tliird  centuries.  Let  us  now  trace  it  back  from  the 
end  of  the  second  century  to  tlie  apostles.  I  maintain  that  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  state  of  the  church  in  those 
times,  episcopacy  was  as  universaUy  received  as  the  sacra- 
ments of  Christianity.  Every  church  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  one  chief  pastor,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary 2."  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Eng- 
lish consecrators  insisted  on  the  ordination  of  two  of  the  elect 
prelates  to  the  two  inferior  orders  of  the  ministry  before  their 
consecration,  as  it  was  only  follo\A'ing  out  the  principle  which 
has  ever  been  maintained  in  the  church  in  all  ages.  Presbyte- 
rian writers  naturally  enough  complain  that  it  appeared  to  un- 
church not  only  the  Scottish  presbyterians  but  all  other  com- 
nuuiions  on  the  same  model ;  and  so  it  surely  did,  and  gave  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  that  the  church  of  England  does  not 
consider  the  prcsbyterian  establishment  a  rightly  constituted 
church.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  sin  to  have  done  other- 
wise than  bishop  Sheldon  did,  out  of  a  compliment  to  the  re- 
monstrators,  or  even  the  moderate  presbyterians,  who  had  not 
only  made  a  causeless  schism,  but  were  in  a  state  of  revolt^  and 
were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate  the  whole  episcopal 
order.  In  their  own  Confession  of  Faith  ihey  confine  salvation 
exclusively  to  their  own  communion ;  for  their  definition  of  the 
catholic  church,  upon  their  own  well-known  principles  and 
practice,  means  only  such  communions  as  are  built  on  the 
presbyterian  platform  : — "  The  catholic  or  universal  church, 
they  say,  which  is  invisible,  consists  of  the  whole  number  of  the 

'  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  448. 

"   Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  ii.  377. 
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elect  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under 
Chiist,  the  head  thereof ;  ....  the  visible  church,  which  is 
also  catholic  or  universal,  under  the  gospel  ....  consists  of 
all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion, 
together  with  their  children  ;  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there 
is  NO  ORDINARY  POSSIBILITY  OF  SALVATWin'^'''  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Kome,  and  the  very  words 
used  by  one  of  her  standard  authors,  who  says, — "  All  the 
marks  and  characters  of  the  true  church  of  Christ  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  hex  alone ;  there- 
fore we  justly  conclude  that  she  alone  is  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  the  house  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,  out  of  whose  communion  there  is  no  ordinary  possi- 
bility of  salvation  2." 

We  have  had  bloody  proof  of  what  both  presbyterians 
and  papists  consider  the  true  religion,  and  therefore  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  but  that  they  themselves  have  declared  the  un- 
churching of  all  the  particular  churches  in  the  world  which 
compose  the  catholic  church,  whether  they  be  pure  or  cor- 
rupt. Against  the  church  of  England,  in  particular,  the 
presbyterians  had  declared  open  war,  even  to  its  utter  extinc- 
tion ;  and  their  assembly  of  1639  enforced  the  signing  of  their 
covenant  of  extirpation  on  all  masters  of  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  and  their  scholars,  under  all  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  under  all  civil  pains  ;  and  in  that  of  1643,  they  ordered 
their  ministers  to  present  all  excommunicate  persons,  who  were 
generally  episcopalians,  to  the  civil  powers,  that  the  highest 
civil  pains  might  be  executed  against  them  :  and  in  their 
solemn  and  seasonable  warning,  1645,  they  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  causes  for  which  God  had  sent  "  the  sword  to  avenge 
the  quarrel  of  his  broken  covenant,"  that  the  presbyterians  had 
not  with  sufficient  zeal  and  activity  "  endeavoured,  with  all 
faithfulness,  the  discovery,  trial,  and  condign  punishment  of 
malignants ;"  they  declare  in  this  assembly  that  the  Anglican 
church  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.  The 
[presbytcrian]  "  cause  is  in  danger  from  two  sorts  of  enemies; 
first,  from  open  enemies,  we  mean  those  of  the  popish,  prela- 
tical,  and  malignant  faction,  who  have  displayed  a  banner 
against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms, being  set  on  fire  of  hell,  and  by  the  special  inspiration 

'  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith:   Of  the  Church,  oh.  xxv.  Sect.  1.  2. 
-  The  Sincere  Christian  Instructed  in  the  Truth  of  Christ  from  the  Writtcu 
Word,  i.  J).  182.     The  Italics  are  iJislioi)  Ilav's  own. 
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of  Satan,  who  is  full  of  fury,  because  he  knows  he  hath  but  a 
short  time  to  reign.  The  cockatrice  before  hatched  is  now 
broken  forth  into  a  viper."  The  hypocrites  should,  therefore, 
first  cast  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye,  and  then  they  would 
see  more  clearly  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  their  neighbour's  visual 
organ.  The  presbyterians  are  exceedingly  sensitive  on  the 
point  of  being  recognised  as  a  true  church,  but  they  are 
equally  reckless  in  unchurching  the  Anglican  church,  and  con- 
signing her  to  i)erdition,  as  having  been  already  "  set  on  fire 
of  helV  But  the  English  bishops  were  justified  in  re-ordain- 
ing the  two  laymen,  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  Lord 
himself, — "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  [the  charisma]  unto 
the  dogs  [unbelievers,  Gentiles],  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and 
turn  again  and  rend  youy  The  Scottish  prelates  had  been 
admitted  into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  by  holy  baptism, 
for  they  had  been  baptized  by  episcopal  clergymen  ;  and  now, 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, they  all  received  that  gift  which  St.  Paul  declares  was  in 
Timothy,  and,  like  that  apostle,  they  were  required  to  kee}) 
"  that  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  them  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  dwelleth  in  us,"  and  to  "  stir  up  the  gift 
of  God  which  was  in  them,  by  the  putting"  on  of  episcopal 
hands. 

The  instant  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  became 
probable,  that  instant  both  of  the  presbyterian  factions  in- 
stinctively apprehended  the  simultaneous  restitution  of  epis- 
copacy, and  they  bestirred  themselves  immediately,  and  en- 
tered into  negociation  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
the  presbyterian  "  cause."  But  even  here  there  was  no  unity 
of  purpose  betwixt  the  remonstrator  and  the  rcsolutioncr 
presbyterians  ;  the  latter  sent  Sharp  as  their  agent,  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  include  their  rivals  in  their  treaty,  or  even 
to  plead  for  toleration  for  them;  and  Gillespie  may  have  been 
the  agent  for  the  other  party,  but  who  betrayed  them,  ana, 
vohmtarihj  offered  to  go  any  length  the  court  might  require  in 
order  to  restore  episcopacy.  They  professed  to  give  no  tole- 
ration to  the  church  or  to  any  of  the  numerous  sects  which 
had  sprung  up  from  the  prolific  womb  of  presbytery.  In  al- 
most every  letter  to  Dr.  Sharp,  Douglas  pressed  him  to  pro- 
cure the  establishment  of  the  covenant  and  rigid  presbytery  in 
all  the  three  kingdoms,  even  after  the  former  had  repeatedly 
informed  him  that  neither  the  court  nor  the  country  would  sub- 
mit to  either.  Uniformity  in  religion  was  certainly  very  de- 
sirable, but  it  was  much  more  reasonable  that  that  uniformity 
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should  have  been  in  the  religion  which  the  three  kingdoms 
had  all  along  professed  since  the  reformation,  and  under  which 
the  people  had  lived  in  all  godliness  and  quietness,  than  in  a 
profession  which  had  suddenly  arisen  in  revolt,  and  had  spread 
such  devastation,  both  in  sacred  and  civil  things,  by  the  sword 
of  its  followers.  In  their  unreasonable  demand  for  the  uni- 
versal establishment  of  their  sect,  the  ministers  entirely  threw 
overboard  ''the  inclinations  of  the  people"  even  of  Scotland, 
not  to  speak  of  those  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Scottish  people  were  episcopalians,  and  were 
heartily  sick  of  presbytery,  and  bore  "  a  heart-hatred  and 
malice"  against  the  covenant ;  and  both  Douglas  and  Baillie 
admitted,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  that  the  people  "  were  hankering 
after  bishops,"  and  "feeding  themselves"  with  the  prospect 
of  episcopacy.  So  that  in  reality  the  presbyterians,  who  were 
but  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  nation,  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  Charles  for  restoring  in  a  peaceable,  slow,  and 
legal  manner,  what  the  presbyterian  faction,  when  supported 
by  a  puissant  nobility  with  their  military  retainers,  had  sud- 
denly overturned  in  the  most  illegal  and  violent  manner.  Now 
when  the  nobility  had  to  a  man  deserted  them,  they  could  dis- 
cover the  sandy  foundation  of  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
on  which  they  had  erected  their  holy  discipline  ;  there  were  no 
lay  guns  and  swords,  or  protestations,  after  the  restoration, 
and  therefore,  as  presbytery  had  always  succeeded  by  these 
means,  it  now  sunk  into  insignificant  complaints  and  wailings, 
from  the  absence  of  the  carnal  weapon  which  has  alwaj's 
been  its  source  and  support  in  the  hands  of  its  lay -elders,  who 
were  annually  elected,  and  justified  the  saying  of  the  ancient 
saint,  hodie  clericus,  eras  laicus, — which,  when  freely  translated, 
may  mean,  this  year  they  are  sacred,  the  next  year  profane. 

After  pouring  out  his  indignation  on  the  king,  and  on  "  that 
malicjnant  wretch,  John  earl  of  Middleton,"  a  presbyterian 
author  says, — "  But  the  church's  sun  of  prosperity  is  soon  at 
the  tropic  ;  scarce  was  that  spring-time  well  begun  to  blossom 
and  bud,  when  behold  a  world  of  malignant  \  apours,  arising 
out  of  the  earth,  clouded  all  her  sky  again,  and  turned  her 
S})ring  to  a  deplorable  winter.  Various  heresies  in  I^^ngland, 
growing  popery  in  Ireland,  public  resolutions  for  advancing 
maliynants  to  places  of  ])ower  and  trust  in  Scotland,  13ce  so 
many  inundations  breaking  in  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  laid 
all  her  pleasant  things  waste.  And  no  sooner  was  Cliarles  11. 
advanced  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  but  drowning 
the  sense  of  all  sacred  obligations  with  a  glut  of  sensual  plea- 
sures, he  auihorised  a  malignant  crew  of  statesmen  to  perse- 
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cute  and  destroy  the  people  of  God  for  their  adherence  to  the 
covenants  which  himself  had  entered  into  as  the  fundamental 
stipulation  of  government,  and  to  that  reformation  which  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain  and  practice)  and  for  their  bearing  wit- 
ness against  the  grand  principle  and  foundation  upon  which 
he  built  his  power  of  overthrowing  religion,  and  setting  up  a 
new  frame  thereof  in  Britain,  —  namely,  the  blasphemous 
headship  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ^" 

The  noble  historian  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  says  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  usurpation,  that  "  Scotland  lay  under  a  heavy  yoke, 
and  their  kirk  and  kirkmen  were  entirely  subdued.  ...  If 
the  king's  nature  could  have  been  delighted  to  behold  the  op- 
pressions his  rebellious  subjects  endured  in  all  the  three  na- 
tions, he  might  have  had  abundant  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
this  kind  in  all  of  them  ; — first  in  seeing  Scotland,  which  first 
threw  off  wantonly  its  own  peace  and  plenty,  and  infected  the 
other  two  kingdoms  with  its  rebellion,  now  reduced  and 
governed  by  a  rod  of  iron,  vanquished  and  governed  by  those 
whom  they  had  taught  the  science  of  rebellion,  and  with  whom 
they  had  joined,  by  specious  pretences  and  vows,  and  horrible 
perjuries,  to  destroy  their  natural  prince  and  dissolve  the  regal 
government,  to  which  they  had  been  subject  ever  since  ihcy 
were  analion — in  seeing  the  pride  and  insolence  of  their  peo- 
ple, which  had  used  to  practice  such  ill  manners  towards  their 
king,  suppressed,  condemned,  and  exposed  to  slaver?/,  under  the 
discipline  and  castigation  of  men  who  were  veiy  few  of  them 
bred  up  gentlemen,  but  bred  up  in  the  trades  and  professions 
of  common  men.  These  men  governed  in  their  houses,  and 
prescribed  new  laws  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
to,  yet  were  compelled  to  obey  upon  penalty  of  their  lives  and 
estates,  whilst  their  adored  idol,  presbytery,  which  had  pulled 
off  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  king,  was  trod  under- 
foot and  LAUGHED  AT,  and  their  preachers,  who  had  threat- 
ened their  princes  with  their  rude  thunder  of  excommunica- 
tion, disputed  with,  scoffed  at,  and  controled  by  artificers, 
and  corrected  by  the  strokes  and  blows  of  a  corporal ;  and  all 
this  subjection  supported  at  their  own  charge,  their  fierce 
governors  being  paid  by  them  out  of  their  own  estates." 

»  Cloud  of  Witnesses  to  the  Royal  Prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ :  Preface, 
p.  viii. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

1662. — Presbyteries  and  synods  licensed — but  deprived  of  jurisdiction. — The 
presbyterians  attempt  to  ordain  and  induct. — Petition  of  the  presbytery  of 
Kirkcudbright. — Arrival  and  reception  of  the  primate  and  the  other  bishops — 
arrival  of  the  lord  commissioner. — The  consecration  of  the  bishops — Nicol's 
account. — The  English  Liturgy  and  formulary  of  Consecration  used — opinions 
of  the  bishops.  —  Meeting  of  parliament. — Redintegration  of  the  spiritual 
estate. — Act  of  restitution. — Remarks. — The  commissioner's  speech. — A  de- 
putation to  bring  in  the  bishops — their  procession  to  and  from  the  parliament 
house — the  unanimity  of  their  restoration. — The  Covenant  burnt  in  England. 
— Act  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person — ministers  summoned — 
bishop  Leighton's  speech — the  primate's  reply. — Act  to  secure  incumbents  in 
their  benefices. — Act  concerning  masters  of  universities,  ministers,  &c. — The 
primate  compared  to  Julian  the  apostate — the  declaration  made  by  all  in  autho- 
rity.— Act  of  indemnity. — The  29th  of  May  to  be  kept  a  festival. — The  Cove- 
nant burnt. — Henderson's  monument  defaced.  —  Archbishop  Fairfoul  takes 
possession  of  his  See — and  is  publicly  entertained. — Archbishop  Sharp's  recep- 
tion in  Fife — and  in  St.  Andrews. — Bishop  Wisheart — bishop  Mitchell — bishop 
Forbes — bishop  Strachan. — Names  and  sees  of  all  the  bishops. — Proclamation 
for  holding  diocesan  synods. — Meeting  of  synods — synod  of  Edinburgh — 
synods  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway. — Progress  of  the  council — arrival  and  acts 
at  Glasgow. — Conduct  of  the  Covenanters. — Act  of  Glasgow — its  conse- 
quences.— Time  for  paying  obedience  to  the  law  extended. — Skinner  and  Bur- 
net's opinions. — Lord  Clarendon's  speech. — Act  of  uniformity — its  effects. — 
Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. — A  declaration. — Militia  act — oath  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy. — Christmas  day  observed  in  Edinburgh. 1663. — 

Intrigues  against  Middleton — his  fall. — Chaiiges  in  the  government. — Remarks 
on  earl  Middleton. — Desertion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Covenant — their  cha- 
racter— and  of  the  new  incumbents — their  reception  by  their  parisliioncrs. — 
Origin  of  field  meetings. — Death  of  bishop  Mitchell — consecration  of  bishop 
Burnet. — Lent  observed. — Field  meetings. — Ascension  day  and  the  king'sbirth- 
day  observed. — Meeting  of  parliament — acts. — Acts  for  settling  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  General  Assembly — its  constitution  unsatisfactory. — Scots  mile  act. 
— Johnston  of  Warriston — sentenced  to  be  hanged — his  deatli. — Riot  in  Kirk- 
cudbright.— Death  of  bishop  Sydserf. — Rising  of  parliament. — Death  of  arch- 
bishop Fairfoul. — Concluding  remarks. 

16(32. — The  Act  Rescissory  replaced  tlic  cluuch  iw  the 
same  position  as  that  in  which  it  stood  before  the  Asseui- 
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bly  at  Glasgow  in  1638 ;  and  therefore  the  meetings  of  presby- 
teries and  synods  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  became  unlawful,  and  wore  by  tliat  act  virtually 
abolished  ;  but  that  no  inconvenience  niiglit  arise,  they  were 
specially  licensed  to  meet  as  formerly.  But  now  that  some  of 
the  bishojis  had  been  consecrated,  and  all  of  them  had  been 
nominated  to  the  different  sees,  it  was  necessary  to  postjionethe 
meetings  of  synods  and  presbyteries  nntil  they  should  be  re- 
gularly summoned  and  constituted  by  their  respective  bishops. 
The  privy  council  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  Dth 
of  January,  declaring  the  power  of  these  courts  to  be  void, 
until  they  were  re-a])pointed  by  the  bishops ;  and  they  like- 
wise connnanded  all  due  deference  and  respect  to  be  ]iaid  to 
the  archbish()])s  and  bishops.  In  the  absence  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  lord  chancellor  sent  this  jn-oclamation  to  the 
sheriffs  of  counties,  who  sent  notice  to  the  parish  ministers, 
and  a  general  obedience  was  given  to  it.  Only,  Burnet  says, 
"  the  ministers,  to  keep  up  a  shew  of  acting  on  an  ecclesiastical 
authority,  met  once,  and  entered  into  their  books  a  protestation 
against  the  proclamation,  as  an  invasion  on  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  to  which  tli^y  declared  they  gave  obedience  only 
for  a  time,  and  for  peace  sake^"  Wodrow  says,  "  this  pro- 
clamation razed  presbyterian  government  quite ;  and  we  may 
observe  a  considerable  difference  betwixt  prelacy  now  ob- 
truded, and  the  old  Scots  episco])acy.  Presbyteries  and  ses- 
sions remained  nnder  the  bishops  during  king  James  VI.'s 
reign,  almost  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  power,  saving  that 
presbyteries  were  cramped  with  constant  moderators ;  but 
now  presbyteries  and  sessions  are  made  entirely  to  depend 
upon  the  bishops,  and  indeed  materially  abrogated,  as  may 
afterwards  be  noticed  2." 

In  the  diocesks  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  where  the  pres- 
byterians  were  most  numerous,  attempts  were  made  to  oi'dain 
and  induct  ministers  of  their  own  sentiments  into  vacant 
churches.  A  vacancy  occurring  by  the  death  of  the  former 
minister  in  the  i)arish  of  Yetholm,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow , 
the  earl  of  Lothian  presented  a  minister  to  it;  but  the  pres- 
bytery of  Kelso,  in  which  it  is  situate,  met,  and  ])roceeded  to 
ordain  and  induct  their  own  man.  On  some  previous  intima- 
tion of  their  intentions,  the  earl  of  Lothian  complained  to  the 
council  of  this  invasion  of  his  rights,  when  they  prohibited 
the  jjresbytery  from   admitting   any  person    to    be    minister 

'  Own  Times,  i.  p.  255.  -  History,  i.  p.  250. 
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at  thai  church,  as  they  should  be  answerable.  The  presby- 
tery of  Peebles,  in  the  same  diocese,  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  privy  council,  on  pain  of  rebellion,  for  having,  in 
the  face  of  the  proclamation,  ordained  and  admitted  a  Mr. 
John  Hay  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Manor,  also  in  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow.  This  disobedience  to  the  law  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  principles  of  presbytery;  and  a 
presbyterian  author  laments  the  conduct  of  the  episcopalian 
clergy  and  the  moderate  presbyterian  ministers,  in  yielding 
obedience  to  the  late  proclamation.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  sad 
regret)  he  says,  that  the  most  part  of  presbyteries,  instead  of 
making  any  stand  for  their  religious  liberties,  silently  yielded  to 
the  proclamation,  and  left  off  meeting  in  a  judicative  capacity; 
so  that  the  wicked  and  unjust  invasions  made  upon  the  crown 
and  dignity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  brought  many  of  the 
faithful  of  the  land  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;  for  now,  if  any 
presbytery  did  so  much  as  petition  for  a  fair  hearing,  no  regard 
was  paid  to  it^"  And  there  cannot  be  a  more  decided  proof 
of  the  unanimity  of  the  clergy  and  ministers,  and  their  people, 
than  the  melancholy  remark  of  Wodrow: — "  It  is  with  regret 
I  observe  it,"  he  says,  "  that  too  little  of  a  spirit  for  this  [the 
presbyterian  principle]  appeared  eitlier  with  ministers  or  peo- 
ple. At  the  first  defection  to  episcopacy  in  this  church,  after 
our  reformation  from  popery,  a  considerable  stand  was  made 
by  ministers,  then  perfectly  united  ;  but  now  the  most  part  of 
presbyteries  silently  obtempered  this  proclamation.  In  some 
places,  when  they  did  meet,  they  found  they  could  do  nothing; 
and  the  essays  of  some  presbyteries  to  keep  themselves  in 
possessorio  by  meeting,  were  useless,  and  reckoned  singular 
by  others ;  and,  by  piece  and  piece,  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
church  were  deserted,  save  some  few,  very  few,  who  subjected 
[submitted]  to  the  prelates' orders  2." 

The  presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright,-^  in  the  diocese  of  Gallo- 
way, met  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and,  considering  that 
they  saw  Zion  defiled  by  the  prelatic  and  malignant  party,  they 
drew  up  a  petition,  and  sent  two  of  their  number  to  ])vesent  it 
to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  in  which  they  lament  the  de- 
pression of  the  "  work  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  arrived  at 
such  a  "  height  of  perfection  in  the  purity  of  doctrine,  wor- 

'  Crookshaiik's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  131. 

^  Wodrow's  History,  i.  251. 

•*  Commonly  pronounced  Kirkcubry  ;  it  is  pleasantly  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pee,  in  the  stewartry  of  Galloway,  and  was  originally  a  cell  of  Ht.  Cuthbert— ' 
(L'(la  Cuthberti. 
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ship,  discipline,  and  government :  and  particularly  we  humbly 
beg  that  we  may  have  liberty  with  freedom  and  safety  to  cx- 
]iressour  minds  against  the  re-introduction  of  prelacy  upon  this 
church  and  kingdom  ;"  and  if  his  majesty  would  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  their  petition,  "  it  is  the  firm  resolution  of  our  hearts 
to  live  in  all  dutiful  obedience,  praying  that  the  Lord  may  long 
])rescrve  his  royal  person  under  the  drop])ings  of  his  grace, 
and  abundant  loadenings  of  his  best  blessings  and  special 
mercies."  Wodrow  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  this  petition 
was  ever  presented,  and  yet  he  denounces  the  government  as 
most  inhuman  for  rejecting  it,  although  he  acknowledges  that 
he  could  find  no  traces  of  it  in  the  council-books,  and  therefore 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  never  presented;  yet  he 
justifies  all  tiie  subsequent  seditions  and  insurrections  of  the  co- 
venanters on  account  of  its  suj)posititious  rejection,  by  saying, 
"  who  can  justly  blame  them  for  seeking  a  hearing  to  their 
grievances  in  an  artned  posture,  when  the  oppression  of  their 
enemies  had  forced  them  to  this  ?  ^" 

Baillie  says,  that  the  primate  "  had  bought  a  fair  new 
coach  at  London,  at  the  sides  whereof  two  lacqueys  in  purple 
does  run ;"  in  which  the  four  prelates  travelled  northwards, 
and  arrived  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  on  the  5th  of  April.  The 
lord  chancellor,  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with  the  pro- 
vost and  magistrates,  went  as  far  as  Cockburns])ath,  a  hamlet 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Dunbar,  and  thirty-two  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  to  meet  and  welcome  them ;  and  a  vast  assemblage 
of  pedestrians  of  the  humbler  ranks  went  to  Musselburgh,  and 
escorted  them  into  town.  A  procession  was  formed,  preceded 
by  trumpets,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  they  were  thus  conducted 
into  the  capital,  and  "  with  all  reverence  and  respect  received 
and  embraced  in  great  pomp  and  grandeur,  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  all  other  courtesies  requisite."  Baillie  says, 
"  When  they  came  down,  they  were  received  by  a  number  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
magnifickhe :  the  commissioner's  lady  feasted  them  and  the 
nobility  that  night,  as  the  chancellor  did  the  morrow  after 2." 
This  triumphant  and  joyous  reception  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
church  is  an  undeniable  evidence  ofthe  re-action  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  all  classes,  after  the  unnatural  excitement,  blood- 
shed, and  anarchy  of  the  covenant  had  ceased,  and  the  t}- 
ranny  of  rigid  presbytery  was  removed.     It  is  a  corroboration 


'  Wodrow's  History,  i.  253. 

-  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  485.— Nicol's  Diary,  3G3,  3G4.— Wodrow's  History. 
255, — Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  256,  257. 
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of  the  unwilling  testimony  that  had  been  given  by  two  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  presbyterian  party,  that  the  people 
were  hankering  after  bishops — had  no  love  to  presbytery — but 
were  feeding  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  episcopacy. 
And  it  also  shews  that  the  petition  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen 
was  founded  on  the  w  ell-known  desires  of  all  ranks  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  disci- 
pline of  the  church. 

The  archbishop  and  the  other  three  bishops  determined  to 
wait  till  the  arrival  of  the  lord  commissioner,  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton,  before  they  should  consecrate  the  bishops  elect;  and 
he  did  not  arrive  at  Holyrood  House  till  Wednesday,  the  4th 
of  May.  The  lord  commissioner,  and  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  come  to  town  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  parliament;  were  present,  as  also  the  lord  provost 
and  magistrates  of  the  city  in  their  official  robes  and  ensigns, 
at  the  consecration,  which  took  place  in  the  chapel  royal  of 
Holyrood  House,  and  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  the  chapel 
could  contain  were  admitted  by  ticket.  The  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  was  the  consecrator,  assisted  by  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow^  and  the  bishop  of  Galloway' ;  and  Mr.  Nicol,  who 
was  present,  says,  "  they  ordered  that  business  very  hand- 
somely and  decently."  The  following  bishops  were  conse- 
crated on  this  day,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  priests'  orders 
during  the  ])riniacy  of  archbishop  Spottiswood,  before  the 
grand  rebellion  : — George  Haliburton,  minister  of  Perth,  a 
"  very  worthy  good  man,"  who  had  been  harassed  by  his  bre- 
thren as  a  malignant,  and  deposed  for  conversing  with  Mon- 
lrose,in  the  year  l()44,butwho  had  been  protected  by  his  friends, 
was  consecrated  for  the  see  of  Dunkeld.  Murdock  Mackenzie, 
who  had  so  far  forgotten  his  sacred  office  as  to  become  aiigid 
covenanter  during  the  prevalence  of  that  madness,  was  conse- 
crated to  the  bishoprick  of  Moray.  He  was  descended  from  a 
branch  of  tlie  noble  family  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  had  been 
ordained  by  bishop  Maxwell,  of  Ross.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1600,  and  went  first  abroad  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  On  his  relnni  he  was  ])rescnted  to 
the  parish  of  Contin,  near  Dingwall,  in  the  bishoprick  of  lloss; 
he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  parish  church  of  Inverness, 
and  lastly  to  Elgin.  John  Paterson,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ross:  he  had  been  com- 
])elled,  after  much  hesitation,  to  sign  the  covenant,  "  but  was 
still  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man."  David  Fletcher,  parscm  of  Mel- 
rose, in  tl)e  diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  presented  to  the  see  of 
Argyle  ;  he  was  the  lo)  d  atlvocati^'s  brother,  and  was  indebted 
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for  his  piomolion  to  the  frieiulsliii)  ol"  the  earl  of  Middlcton. 
Keith  states  that  he  was  advaticed  in  January,  and  leaves  it 
to  be  inferred  that  ho  was  consecrated  at  that  time  ;  but  liaillie 
says  that  he  refused  the  patent  for  the  bisho]>rick  of  Argyle, 
"  the  rent  beiny  naught ;"  that  godly  saint,  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  had  robbed  the  bishoprick  of  its  whole  property,  and 
therefore  he  was  never  consecrated.  Mr.  Robert  Wallace, 
minister  of  Baniwell,  in  the  county  of  Air  and  diocese  of 
Glasgow,  was  consecrated  for  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles :  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  revenues  of  this  see  were  also 
"  naught."  These  four,  Fletcher  not  being  included,  were  con- 
secrated in  the  chapel  royal  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  com- 
missioner entertained  them  at  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  the  palace 
the  same  day,  and  at  the  king's  expense;  and  it  seems,  the 
king  had  also  liberally  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  four 
prelates,  who  were  consecrated  at  London,  during  their  resi- 
dence there  ^. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  different  accounts 
of  the  consecrations  on  the  7th  of  May.  Keith,  who  should 
be  an  authority,  is  exceedingly  careless  in  stating  both  the 
dates  and  the  names  of  the  consecrators,  and  it  is  only  by  in- 
cidental notices  in  other  authors  that  the  real  circumstances 
are  discovered.  Keith  says  that  Fletcher  was  advanced  to 
the  see  of  Argyle  "  on  the  18th  of  January,  1662  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued his  pastoral  function  at  Melrose  till  his  death,  which 
fell  out  anno  1665."  He  does  not  say  that  he  was  consecrated, 
but  only  that  he  was  advanced;  Baillie  asserts  that  he  refusea 
his  advancement,  and  as  he  still  continued  to  act  as  a  parish 
priest,  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  both  these  circumstances 
that  he  was  not  consecrated  at  all.  Four  other  bishops  were 
consecrated  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  first  of  June.  Mr.  Nicol 
was  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  prelates  in  JMay  at  the 
chapel-royal,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  it: — "The 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  sat  there  with  his  episcoi)al  cap, 
or  four-comered  bonnet.  All  that  was  said  by  the  bishop  at 
the  consecration  was  read  off  a  book,  and  their  prayers  also 
were  read.  The  first  prayer  was  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  some 
short  prayer  or  exhortation  after  that ;  next  was  the  belief  read, 
and  some  little  exhortation  after  it ;  thirdly,  the  ten  command- 
ments were  read,  and  after  them  some  few  words  of  exhorta- 

'  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  bishops,  passim. — Perceval's  Apology  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession. — Wodrow's  History. — Nicol's  Diary. — 
Baillie's  Letters. — Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History. — Burnet's  Own  Times. 
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tion ;  much  more  to  this  purpose  not  necessary  to  be  written  ^" 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  morning  service  of  tlie 
church  of  England  had  been  read,  and  that  the  "  Form  of  or- 
daining or  consecrating  an  archbishop  or  bishop"  had  been  used, 
with  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  honest  Nicol  could  be 
acquainted.   Tn  all  the  consecrations  of  the  successors  of  these 
much-maligned  prelates,  from  that  day  to  this,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  all  deacons  and  priests,  the  same  office  has  been  used, 
without  exception,  in  the  Scottish  branch  of   the  catholic 
church.     The  church  of  England  decrees,  that "  the  book  of 
the  consecration  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  ordering  of 
priests  and  deacons,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such 
consecration  and  ordering :  neither  hath  it  any  thing  that  of 
itself  is  superstitious  and  ungodly."    And  therefore  the  church 
of  England  decrees,  that  "  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  or- 
dered according  to  the  rites  of  that  book,  or  hereafter  shall  be 
consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  same  rites,  we  decree 
all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  aud 
ordered  2."     In  the  "Form  of  Church  Government"  attached 
to  the  "  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith,"  the  validity  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops  is  likewise  fully  acknow- 
ledged ;  for  it  is  there  said — "  If  a  minister  be  designed  to  a 
congregation,  who  hath  been  formerly  ordained  presbyter  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  ordination  which  hath  been  in  the  church 
of  England,  which  ive  hold  for  substance  to  be  valid,  and  not  to 
be  disclaimed  by  any  who  hath  received  it ;  then  there  being  a 
cautious  proceeding  in  matters  of  examination,  let  him  be  ad- 
mitted without  any  new  ordination^."    In  these  two  citations, 
one  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  other  from  the  "  Form 
of  Church  Government,  &c."  there  is  a  concurrent  testimony  for 
the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, who  have  always  been  consecrated,  and  the  priests  and 
deacons  have  also  been  ordained  since  that  time,  by  the  fornni- 
laries  of  the  church  of  England.     From  these  consecrations, 
the  present  Fathers  of  the  catholic  church  of  Scotland  have  de- 
scended in  a  regular  unbroken  succession :  and  may  that  suc- 
cession continue  unbroken  by  either  rebellion  or  schism,  till 
Christ,  the  great  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  shall  deliver 
up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father! 

The  PRESBYTERIAN  autliors,  Kirkton  and  Wodrow,  assisted 
by  bishop  Burnet,  exhaust  their  ingenuity  in  heaping  calumny 

'  Diary,  366.  -  Thirty-nine  Ai-ticles,  Art.  xxxvi. 

Form,  &c.  attaclicil  to  West.  Conf.  Faith,  p.  591. 
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upon  the  Scottish  bishops  after  they  had  been  appointed  to  tlieir 
bishoprics ;  wlieroas  they  made  no  comphiints  against  them 
before  that  time.  Their  niahcc  against  the  ])rimatc  was  inex- 
tinguishable, and  ended  in  his  murder ;  but  before  that,  the 
]iresbyterians  considered  him  the  most  virtuous,  discreet,  and 
vahiable  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  often  decLared  that  tlieir 
whole  dependence  rested  on  his  abilities  and  judgment.  Baillie 
repeatedly  expresses  his  respect  and  aflection  for  him,  as  a  man 
"  wise,  grave,  and  fearing  God," — "  I  have  always  found  him 
so  kind  a  friend  to  myself  that  I  will  be  loatli  to  admit  such 
thoughts  of  him,"  as  that  he  was  the  sole  adviser  of"  the  king 
and  statesmen,  both  Scots  and  English," — "  you  were  the  most 
wise,  honest,  diligent,  and  successful  agent  of  the  nation  in 
the  late  dangers  of  our  church,  in  Cromwell's  time," — "  what- 
ever grief  my  heart  has  from  our  changes,  and  is  like  to  have 
till  T  die,  I  hope  it  shall  stand  with  terms  of  great  res]iect  to 
yon,  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  favours,  and  still  ex- 
pect to  receive  more."  But  even  Burnet  himself,  when  age 
had  softened  his  personal  animosity  against  the  primate  and 
others,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  malicious  and  infamous  false- 
hoods and  spiteful  gossip  which  he  has  set  down  in  his  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  speaks  very  differently  of  them  in  another 
publication.  "  I  shall  not  add  much  of  the  bishops  that 
have  been  in  that  church  [of  Scotland]  since  the  last  re- 
establishing of  the  order :  but  that  I  have  observed  among  the 
few  of  them,  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  particu- 
larly, as  great  and  as  exemplary  things  as  ever  I  met  with  in 
all  ecclesiastical  history  :  not  only  the  practice  of  the  strictest 
of  all  the  ancient  canons,  but  a  ^^i/c/*  of  virtue  and  piety  be- 
yond what  can  full  under  common  imitation,  or  be  made  the 
measure  of  even  the  most  angelic  ranks  of  men  ;  and  I  saw 
things  in  them  that  would  look  liker  fair  ideas,  than  what  men 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  could  grow  up  to.  But  of  this 
I  will  say  no  more,  since  those  that  are  concerned  are  yet  alive, 
and  their  characters  are  too  singular  not  to  make  them  be  as 
easily  known  if  I  enlarged  upon  it  as  if  I  named  them  ^" 

Whilst  these  gentlemen,  of  whom  Burnet  now  speaks  so 
highly,  submitted  to  the  presbyterian  discipline,  there  was  not 
a  word  of  reproach  e\  er  uttered  against  either  their  moral  or 
their  professional  characters  ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  accept  the 
episcopal  office  than  their  presbyterian  enemies  discovered 
that  they  were  atheists,  drunkards,  adulterers,  infanticides, 
gamblers,  blasphemers,  avaricious,  ambitious  time-servers,  and 

^  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell. — Preface. 
VOL.  II.  3  V 
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secret  papists.  Those  who  were  advanced  to  the  prelatical  dig- 
nity had  been  episcopal  clergymen  before  the  desolating  revolt  of 
the  covenant ;  but  had  they  nnited  with  the  presbyterians,  and 
assisted  them  in  keeping  up  the  agitation,  there  would  never 
have  been  the  least  accusation  against  them.  But  they  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  of  remembering  from  whence  their 
church  had  fallen,  and  they  also  repented  and  did  their  first 
works,  as  the  chief  bishop  commanded  the  church  of  Ephesus  to 
do.  If  these  worthy  men  had  been  guilty  of  these  shamelul  crimes, 
it  reflects  great  disgrace  on  the  presby  terian  discipline  not  only  to 
have  suffered  them  to  minister  in  their  communion  but  to  hold 
them  in  the  highest  respect.  Hypocrisy  was  one  of  the  reign- 
ing vices  of  those  times  ;  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  concealed  such  gross  vices  from  observation,  unless  we 
are  to  conclude  that  such  immoralities  were  so  common  among 
the  presbyterians  as  not  to  attract  particular  notice.  "  INIany 
writers,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  as  well  as  bishop  Burnet,  have 
been  severe,  almost  to  barbarity,  upon  his  [the  primate's] 
memory.  I  have  from  unquestionable  authorities  represented 
the  progression  of  that  atrocious  treachery  of  which  he  had 
been  accused  ;  and  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  he  exhibited  any 
specimen  either  of  his  delicacy  or  his  magnanimity,  by  ac- 
cepting of  an  honour  so  incompatible  with  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  his  brethren.  We  have  the  narrative  of  his  be- 
haviour aud  negociation  in  the  words  of  his  capital  enemy, 
Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  as  they  are  printed  by  Wodrow.  Neither 
of  those  authors,  however,  have  been  able  to  fix  upon  Sharp 
any  other  charge  than  barely  that  of  accepting  the  arch- 
bishoprick.  When  we  compare  Sharp's  own  account  with 
those  of  Wodrow,  he  seems,  while  he  was  charged  with  his 
commission  from  his  brethren,  to  have  acted  not  ow/^/ honestly 
but  zealously  in  his  trust,  even  after  he  scarcely  could  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  the 
transition  from  presbytery  to  episcopacy  can  merit  the  abuse 
that  has  been  poured  forth  against  Sharp's  morals,  especially 
by  bishop  Burnet ^" 

The  second  session  of  Charles's  first  parliament  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  and  as  a  good  foundation  had  been 
laid  in  the  first  session  for  the  establishment  of  the  church,  so 
in  the  second  the  work  was  completed.  Dr.  Haliburton,  the 
new  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  first  act  was  for  the  redintegration  of  the  spiritual  estate 
to  their  ancient  places,  and  entitled—"  For  the  restitution  and 

»  General  History,  x.  99-100. 
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re-establishment  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  church  by 
archbishops  and  bishops,"  and  whioii  was  preparatory  to  their 
taking  their  seats  in  ])arliamcnt. 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  ordering  and  disposal  f  the  external 
government  and  policy  of  the  church  doth  properly  belong 
unto  his  majesty,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  crown,  by  virtue 
of  his  royal  prerogative  and  supremacy,  in  causes  ecclesiasli- 
cal  ;  and  in  discharge  of  this  trust,  his  majesty  and  his  estates 
of  parliament,  taking  to  their  serious  consideration,  that  in  the 
beginning  of,  and  by  the  late  rebellion  within  this  kingdom  in 
1637,  the  ancient  and  sacred  order  of  bishops  was  cast  off, 
their  persons  and  rights  were  injured  and  overthrown,  and  a 
seeming  parity  among  the  clergy  factiously  and  violently 
brought  in,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  jiublic  peace,  the 
reproach  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  violation  of  the  excel- 
lent laws  of  the  realm,  for  preserving  an  orderly  subordination 
in  the  church  ;  and  therewithal  considering  what  disorders 
and  exhorbitances  have  been  in  the  church,  what  encroach- 
raeuts  upon  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  crown,  what 
usurpation  upon  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  what  preju- 
dice the  liberty  of  the  subject  hath  suffered,  by  the  invasions 
made  upon  the  bishops  and  episcopal  government,  which  they 
find  to  be  the  church-government  most  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  most  convenient  and  effectual  for  the  preservation  of 
truth,  order,  and  unit}',  and  most  suitable  to  monarchy,  and  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  state  :  therefore,  his  majesty,  with  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  his  estates  of  parliament,  hath  thought  it 
necessary,  and  accordingly  doth  hereby  redintegrate  the  estate 
of  bishops  to  their  ancient  places  and  undoubted  privileges  in 
parliament,  and  to  all  their  other  accustomed  dignities,  privi- 
leges, and  jurisdictions,  and  doth  hereby  restore  them  to  the 
exercise  of  their  episcopal  function,  prcsidence  in  the  church, 
power  of  ordination,  inflicting  of  censures,  and  all  other  acts 
of  cliurch  discipline,  which  they  are  to  perform  with  advice 
and  assistance  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  they  shall  find  to  be 
of  known  loyalty  and  prudence.  And  his  majesty,  with  advice 
aforesaid,  doth  revive,  ratify,  and  renew  all  acts  of  any  former 
parliaments,  made  for  the  establishment  and  in  favour  of  this 
ancient  government ;  and  doth  ratify  and  a}j])rove  all  acts  and 
proclamations  emitted  by  his  majesty  or  his  privy  council, 
since  the  first  day  of  June  last,  in  (n'der  to  the  restitution  of 
bishops.  And  further,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  whatever 
shall  be  determined  by  his  majesty,  wilh  advice  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  shall  be  nomi- 
nated "by  his  majesty,  in  the  external  policy  and  g(jvernment 
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of  the  church  (the  same  consisting  with  the  standing  laws  of 
the  kingdom),  shall  be  valid  and  effectual.  And  his  majesty, 
considering  how  necessary  it  is  that  all  doubts  and  scruples, 
which,  from  former  acts  or  practices,  may  occur  to  any  con- 
cerning this  sacred  order,  be  cleared  and  removed,  doth  there- 
fore, of  certain  knowledge,  and  with  advice  aforesaid,  rescind, 
cass,  and  annul  all  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  the  sole  and 
only  power  and  jurisdiction  within  this  church  doth  stand  in 
the  church,  and  the  general, provincial,  and  presbyterial  assem- 
blies, and  kirk  sessions ;  and  all  acts  of  parliament,  or  council, 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  have  given  any  church  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  government,  to  the  office-bearers  of  the  church, 
their  respective  meetings,  other  than  that  which  acknowledgeth 
a  dependence  upon,  and  subordination  to,  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  king  as  supreme,  and  which  is  to  be  regulated  and  autho- 
rised, in  the  exercise  thereof,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
who  are  to  put  order  to  all  ecclesiastical  matters  and  causes,  and 
to  be  accountable  to  his  majesty  for  their  administration  ^^ 

This  act  further  restores  the  bishops  to  their  civil  rights, 
possessions,  patronages,  superiorities,  and  emoluments,  as  they 
existed  before  the  year  1638.  But  it  declared  "  that  this  act 
of  restitution  shall  give  no  right  to  any  archbishops  or  bishops, 
or  their  successors,  nor  to  the  heirs  or  executors  of  the  de- 
ceased bishops,  to  any  rents  belonging  to  the  archbishopricks  or 
bishopricks  preceding  the  year  1661,  after  the  said  year  16^8, 
but  that  all  the  said  rents  intromitted  with,  by,  and  pertaining 
to,  such  persons  as  had  right  thereto  for  the  time.  As  also  all 
such  persons  who  bond  fide  have  made  payment  of  their  feu 
duties,  tiends,  and  tiend  duties  and  others,  rents  of  their 
bishopricks,  are  and  shall  be  also  secured  for  by-gones,  allenarly, 
free  of  any  action  or  question,  notwithstanding  this  present  act, 
or  any  thing  therein  contained^." 

"  This  act  of  parliament,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  sneer  and  obloquy  from  the  presbyterian  party, 
who  exclaim  against  it  as  a  sacrilegious  encroachment  npon 
the  intrinsic  powers  of  the  church,  and  ridicule  the  episcopal 
clergy  as  betrayers  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  their  sulDuiitting 
to  it,  and  thus,  they  say,  building  their  ecclesiastical  fabric 
upon  such  an  erastian  foundation.  Yet  any  one  may  see,  that 
the  act  gives  the  church  no  new  rights,  nor  meddles  in  the  least 
with  any  of  her  intrinsic  or  inherent  i)Owers.  It  only  restores 
to  her  what  had  been  sacrilegiously  taken  away  from  her  by  vio- 

'  Act  1st,  2d  Session,  1  Par.  Ch.  II.  Collection,  &c.  Sir  Thomas  Murray, 
of  Glendock,  fol.  69.  *  Ibid. 
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lence  and  injustice,  and  rttmoves  the  effects  of  illegal  usurpa- 
tion, in  order  to  make  room  for  the  rc-establislnnent  of  the  old 
episcopal  government  and  policy.  Besides,  the  cry  of  eras- 
tianism  comes  but  awkwardly  from  those  who  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines  and 
laymen,  which  was  originally  called,  and  progressively  directed 
and  controled  in  all  their  consultations,  not  by  king  and  par- 
liament, indeed,  but  by  a  parliament  without  and  against  a 
king,  which  gave  them  all  their  orders,  and  exercised  an 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  with  as  erastian  a  hand  as  any  king 
ever  pretended  to^" 

Charles's  ministers  ana  parliament  had  thus  far  acted  in 
conformity  with  his  patriotic  design  of  restoring  the  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state.  After  they  had  passed  this  act  of 
redintegration,  the  earl  of  Middleton  rose  and  said,  "  that 
since  the  act  Rescissory  had  annulled  all  the  parliaments  after 
that  held  in  the  year  1633,  the  former  laws  in  favour  of  epis- 
copacy were  now  again  in  force,  the  king  had  restored  that 
function  which  had  been  so  long  glorious  in  the  church,  and 
lor  which  his  blessed  father  had  suffered  so  much :  and  though 
the  bishops  had  a  right  to  come  and  take  their  places  in  parlia- 
raent,yet  it  was  a  piece  of  respect  to  send  some  of  each  estate  to 
invite  them  to  come  and  sit  among  them^."  The  two  estates,  the 
temporal  peers  and  the  Commons,  determined  to  make  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  estate,  the  bishops,  into  the  house  as  solemn 
and  imposing  as  possible,they  sent  two  earls,  two  barons,  and  two 
commoners,  as  a  deputation  to  the  archbishop's  house  in  the 
Netherbow,to  invite  them  to  take  their  seats  in  parliament.  The 
spiritual  peers  were  all  assembled  in  the  primate's  house,  and 
along  with  the  deputation  they  formed  a  procession,  two  and 
two,  the  two  archbishops  leading,  and  they  were  joined  by  the 

'  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  ii..457  ;  Vide,  ante,  ch.  xxi.  pp.  256-262. 
In  the  Scottish  parliament  the  three  estates  sat  in  one  chamber.  The  king  or  his 
commissioner  also  sat  on  a  throne  six  steps  high,  with  a  canopy  of  state  over  it. 
On  the  first  step  under  him  sat  the  lord  chancellor,  on  a  bench,  with  the  other 
officers  of  state  on  both  sides  of  him.  The  lords  of  session  or  judges  sat  on  the 
next  step  below  him.  The  bishops  sat  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  rising  up  in  two 
rows  of  benches ;  the  archbishops  sat  on  the  highest,  and  the  other  bishops  on 
the  lower,  according  to  the  dignity  of  their  sees,  or  the  dates  of  their  consecration. 
On  the  left  of  the  tlirone  was  another  great  bench  of  three  steps,  and  as  many 
rows  of  benches,  on  which  the  nobility  sat  according  to  their  precedence.  In  the 
middle  were  two  tables,  upon  one  of  which  the  regalia  were  deposited  ;  and  beside 
them,  in  two  great  chairs,  the  constable  and  marshal  sat.  At  the  other  table 
sat  the  lord  clerk-register,  with  his  deputy  clerk,  who  were  the  clerks  of  par- 
liament. There  were  edso  benches  placed  on  the  floor ;  on  those  on  the  right 
sat  the  commissioners  for  counties,  and  on  the  left,  the  commissioners  for  burghs. 
— Tiic  author's  "  Book  of  the  Constitution." 

2  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  258. 
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lord  provost  and  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  robes,  with 
their  ensigns  of  office.  Crowds  of  people  assembled  to  witness 
the  procession,  and  heartily  cheered  ihem  as  they  ascended 
the  High  street.  When  they  had  taken  their  seats,  the  lord 
commissioner  addressed  them  in  a  complimentary  speech, 
after  which  the  act  of  redintegration  was  read,  and  the  house 
adjouraed  ^  The  bishops  were  entertained  that  day  at  dinner 
by  the  lord  commissioner,  and  the  whole  of  the  members 
walked  in  procession  to  Holyrood  House,  preceded  by  six 
macers  carrying  their  maces ;  three  gentlemen  ushers ;  one 
for  the  commissioner,  another  for  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
third  for  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  the  purse-bearer 
followed  uncovered,  folloAved  by  the  maces :  next  came  the 
commissioner  and  the  chancellor,  with  two  noblemen  on  their 
right  hand,  and  the  two  archbishops  on  their  left  in  their  robes. 
The  peers  and  other  bishops  followed,  two  and  two,  and  the 
Commons  came  last  in  the  procession. 

The  unanimity  of  parliament,  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  peo- 
ple without,  show  the  truth  of  Douglas's  assertion,  that  the 
people  were  wearied  of  the  yoke  of  presbytery,  and  anxiously 
desired  an  episcopal  government.  No  opposition  was  made  in 
parliament  to  the  redintegration  of  the  episcopal  estate,  except 
by  some  of  the  lords  of  erection,  whose  whole  property  con- 
sisted of  the  plunder  of  the  church,  and  whose  opposition 
arose  entirely  from  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  make  resti- 
tution. David  Lesslie  alone,  the  old  covenanting  general, 
who  had  been  created  earl  of  Newark,  made  some  opposition ; 
and  seeing  some  members  "  begin  to  smile,"  he  remarked,  in 
a  menacing  tone,  that  "  he  had  seen  the  day  that  they  durst 
not  laugh  at  him  2,"  A  remark  which  shows  the  difference 
betwixt  the  tyranny  of  the  Covenant  usuii^ation,  and  the  free- 
dom of  a  lawful  government.  It  shows  also  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  was  a  national  act,  so  cheerfully  and  una- 
nimously agreed  to,  that  the  solitary  opposition  of  an  indivi- 
dual covenanter  only  excited  the  laughter  and  conlem])t  of  the 
house.  And  the  primate  asserted,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Kincardine,  in  the  year  16()6,  that  "  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment was  restored  by  as  solemn  and  full  consent  and  unanimous 
vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  in  two  sessions  of 
parliament,  as  ever  any  public  act  of  justice  was  done  since 
Scotland  was  a  nation^." 

'  Wodrow,  p.  259. — Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  103. 

2  Nicol's  Diary,  366,  367. — Wodrow's  History,  i.  256.— Memoirs  of  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland. 

3  MS.   art.  4.  Copy  of  an  original  letter,   said  to  be  in  the  primate's  own 
hand-writing,  in  the  Episcopal  Chest,  Aberdeen  ;  vide  post. 
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The  parliament  of  England  first  dealt  with  the  covenant  as 
its  merits  well  deserved  ;  and  about  the  same  period  that  the 
Scottish  parliament  was  redintegrating  the  church  with  the 
slate,  the  former  made  an  order  for  making  a  heretic  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  it  was  accordingly  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  on  the  23d  of  May, 
and  immediately  afterwards  at  the  market  crosses  of  every 
borough  in  that  kingdom.  "  And  no  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, "  that  both  nations  should  thus  join  in  testifying  their 
abhorrence  of  that  hypocritical  bond  of  iniquity ,  which,  though 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiastic  madness  they  had  been  decoyed  into, 
under  a  mask  of  superior  godliness,  they  had  both  seen  and 
felt  the  dismal  fruits  of,  in  a  torrent  of  blood  and  desolation, 
from  which  nothing  but  the  merciful  hand  of  God  could  have, 
in  such  a  gentle  but  wonderful  manner,  delivered  tliem^." 
Charles  remitted  to  his  parliament  the  entire  privilege  of  co- 
vering over  the  rebellious  miscarriages  of  his  Scottish  subjects 
since  the  year  1G38,  but  with  the  proviso  of  making  such  ex- 
ceptions in  the  act  of  indemnity  as  they  might  think  necessary. 
The  second  act  of  this  session,  therefore,  was  "  for  the  pre- 
sen-ation  of  his  majesty's  person,  authority,  and  government;" 
and  as  a  security  to  the  church  against  the  pernicious  effects 
of  private  covenanting,  under  which  she  had  already  so  se- 
verely' smarted,  all  ])ersons  in  public  trust,  or  office,  were  re- 
quired to  sign  a  declaration,  renouncing  the  covenant  and  all 
its  obligations.  The  act  that  follows  for  the  king's  preservation 
was  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Covenant  recom- 
mended and  justified  rebellion  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
church,  with  the  sacred  character  of  a  religious  duty. 

"  The  estates  of  parliament  taking  into  their  considera- 
tion the  miseries,  confusion, bondage,  and  oppressions  this  king- 
dom hath  groaned  under  since  the  year  1637,  with  the  causes 
and  occasions  thereof,  do,  with  all  humble  duty  and  thankful- 
ness, acknowledge  his  majesty's  unparalleled  grace  and  good- 
ness in  passing  by  the  many  miscarriages  of  his  subjects,  and 
restoring  the  church  and  state  to  their  ancient  liberties,  free- 
dom, rights,  and  possessions;  and  the  great  obligations  there- 
by lying  upon  them  to  express  all  possible  care  and  zeal  in 
the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person,  (in  whose  honour 
and  happiness  consisteth  the  good  and  welfare  of  his  people,) 
and  in  the  security  and  establishment  of  his  royal  authority 
and  government  against  all  such  wicked  attempts  and  prac- 
tices for  the  time  to  come.     And  since  the  rise  and  progress 

^  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  459. 
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of  the  late  troubles  did,  in  a  great  measure,  proceed  from  some 
treasonable  and  seditious  positions  infused  into  the  people 
'  that  it  was  lawful  to  subjects,  for  reformaiion,  to  enter  into 
covenants  and  leagues,  or  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king, 
or  those  commissionated  by  him;'  and  that  many  wild  and 
rebellious  courses  were  taken  and  practised  in  pursuance 
thereof;  by  unlawful  meetings  and  gatherings  of  the  people,  by 
mutinous  and  tumultuary  petitions,  by  insolent  and  seditious 
protestations  against  his  majesty's  royal  and  just  commands, 
by  entering  into  unlawful  oaths  and  covenants,  by  usurping 
the  name  and  power  of  council-tables  and  church-judicato- 
ries,  after  they  were  by  his  majesty  discharged ;  by  treasonable 
declarations  that  his  majesty  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  power  until  he  should  grant  their  unjust 
desires,  and  approve  their  wicked  practices,  by  rebellious  rising 
in  arms  against  his  majesty,  and  such  as  had  commission  from 
him;  and  by  the  great  countenance,  allowance,  and  encou- 
ragement given  to  these  pernicious  courses  by  the  multitude 
of  seditious  sermons,  libels,  and  discourses,  preached,  printed, 
and  published,  in  defence  thereof.  And  considering  that  as 
the  present  age  is  not  fully  freed  of  those  distempers,  so  pos- 
terity may  be  apt  to  relapse  therein,  if  timeous  remeed  be  not 
provided;  therefore  the  king's  majesty  and  estates  of  parlia- 
ment do  declare  that  these  positions — '  that  it  is  lawful  to 
subjects  upon  pretence  of  reformation,  or  other  pretence  what- 
soever, to  enter  into  leagues  and  covenants,  or  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king;  or  that  it  is  lawful  to  subjects,  pretending 
his  majesty's  authority,  to  take  up  arms  against  his  person  or 
those  commissionated  by  him,  or  to  suspend  him  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  government,  or  to  put  limitations  on  their  due 
obedience  and  allegiance/  are  rebellious  and  treasonable ;  and 
that  all  these  gatherings,  convocations,  petitions,  protesta- 
tions, and  erecting  and  keeping  of  council-tables,  that  were 
used  in  the  beginning,  and  for  carrying  on  of  the  late  troubles, 
were  unlawful  and  seditious.  And  particularly  that  these 
oaths,  whereof  the  one  was  commonly  called  '  The  National 
Covenant,'  and  the  other  entituled  '  A  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,'  were,  and  are  in  themselves,  unlawful  oaths,  and 
were  taken  by  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
against  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  the  same;  and 
that  there  lietli  no  obligation  upon  any  of  the  subjects  from  the 
said  oaths  or  either  of  them,  to  endeavour  any  change  or  altera- 
tion of  government,  either  in  church  or  state;  and  therefore 
annul  all  acts  and  constitutions  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  approv- 
ing  the  said  pretended  National  Covenant  or  League  and 
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Covenant,  or  making  any  interpretations  of  the  same  or  either 
of  them.  And  also  it  is  liereby  declared  by  his  majesty  auc 
estates  of  parliament,  that  the  pretended  Assembly  kept  a 
Glasgow,  in  the  year  1038,  was  in  itself  (after  the  same  was- 
by  his  majesty  discharged  under  the  pain  of  treason)  an  unlaiv- 
ful  and  seditious  meeting:  and  that  all  acts,  deeds,  sentences, 
orders,  or  decreets  passed  therein,  or  by  virtue  of  any  pretended 
authority  from  the  same,  were  in  themselves  from  the  begin- 
ning, are  now,  and  in  all  time  coming,  to  be  reputed  Unlaw- 
ful, Void  and  Null:  and  that  all  ratifications  or  confirmations 
of  the  same,  passed  by  whatever  authority,  or  in  whatsoever 
meetings,  shall  from  henceforth  be  Void  and  Null^" 

The  martykologist  of  the  kirk  calls  the  above  act  in  "  every 
way  so  singular  an  establishing  iniquity  by  laio,  a  foundation 
for  much  persecution,  and  an  opening  the  door  for  popery,  .  .  . 
and  cannot  but  expose  our  prelates,  to  whom  we  owe  all  those 
iniquitous   clauses,   and  plainly  evince  that  prelacy  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  was  still  the  road  to  tyranny  in  the  state, 
persecution   in  the  church,  horrid  invasions  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subjects,  and  dreadful  oppressions  in  matters  of  con- 
science."    The  history  of  the  preceding  twenty  years  very 
clearly  shows  with   whom   all   these  evils    originated;    but 
Wodrow  shows  both  ignorance  and  malignity  in  magnifying 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  prelates;  for  if  we  were  to  give 
credit  to  his  assertions  and  insinuations,  his  majesty  himself, 
his  ministers,  and  his  parliament,  were  but  the  mere  creatures  of 
their  will,  and  that  they  bore  more  than  a  papal  supremacy  in 
the  state  as  well  as  in  the  church.  The  body  or  committee,  called 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  who  prepared  and  introduced  all  bills 
into  the  house,  was  chosen,  and  had  performed  their  functions, 
before  the  prelates  were  consecrated  or  had  taken  their  seats 
in  parliament,  so  that  they  were  entirely  guiltless  of  having 
any  share  or  influence  in  their  preparation.    During  the  whole 
of  this  session  the  prelates  had  merely  to  take  their  share  in 
the  debates  and  record  their  votes ;  for  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment did  little  more  than  sanction  and  register  what  had  been 
previously  adopted  and  prepared  by  the  lords  of  the  articles. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  foregoing  act,  several  presby- 
terian  ministers  were  summoned  before  the  parliament,  to 
answer  for  some  reflections  which  they  had  made  in  their 
sermons  against  episcopacy ;  but  as  they  had  spoken  in  general 
terms,  and  as  their  words  were  capable  of  a  good  as  well  as  of  a 
bad  construction,  there  was  nothing  done  against  them,  but 

'  Second  Act,  2  Sess.  I  Par.  Ch.  II. 
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they  were  required  lo  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they 
declined,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  affix  their  oivn  sense  to 
it.  This  produced  a  debate  whether  or  not  an  act  should  be 
made  explanatory  of  its  meaning  ;  for  the  sense  was  the  same 
as  that  in  which  it  is  explained  in  the  lliirty-seventh  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Leighton,  who  appeared 
in  parliament  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  argued  zea- 
lously for  an  explanation  to  be  given ;  for  the  land,  he  said, 
"  mourned  by  reason  of  the  many  oaths  that  had  been  taken." 
That  was  true;  but  these  oaths  had  been  forced  upon  the  land, 
without  either  explanation  or  permission  to  examine  them, 
by  his  late  friends  the  covenanters.  He  said,  "  the  words  of 
this  oath  were  certainly  capable  of  a  bad  sense :  in  compassion 
to  papists  a  limited  sense  had  been  put  on  them  in  England  ; 
and  he  thought  there  should  be  a  like  tenderness  shown  to 
protestants.  .  .  .  The  act,"  he  said,  "  otherwise  looked  like  the 
laying  snares  for  people,  and  the  making  people  offenders  for 
a  word."  The  primate  replied,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  government  to  make  acts  to  satisfy  all  the  weak  scruples 
of  peevish  men;  and  it  ill  became  those  who  had  imposed 
their  covenant  ori  all  the  people,  without  any  explanation,  and 
had  forced  every  one  to  take  it,  to  expect  now  such  an  extraor- 
dinary favour.  The  ministers'  petition  was  therefore  rejected, 
and  they  were  required  to  take  the  oath  as  it  stood;  which  re- 
fusing to  do,  they  were  in  consequence  banished  for  life^ 

The  following  act  was  rendered  necessary  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  of  the  patrons  of  churches  that  had 
been  invaded  by  the  act  of  1649,  and  which  would  have  been 
passed  even  if  presbytery  had  been  established,  and  therefore  it 
was  neither  an  appendage,  nor  "  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  epis- 
copacy ;"  and  the  act  chiefly  insists  on  the  civil  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  patrons,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  restoration  of  episcopacy.  Those  ministers  only 
were  comprehended  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  that  had, 
during  the  late  usurpation,  illegally  and  forcibly  possessed 
themselves  of  churches;  but  it  did  not  disturb  those  who  had 
been  presented  by  the  patrons  before  1649.  Many  of  the 
parish  churches  were  in  the  possession  of  incumbents  who 
had  intruded  themselves  into  them  either  by  force,  or  under 
colour  of  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  stipends,  in  violation  of  the  restored 
rights  of  the  patrons.  The  favour  and  clemency  of  parliament 
are  conspicuous  towards  the  illegal  possessors,  for  it  is  declared 

»  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  261-263. 
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that  although  all  such  churches  were  ipso  facto  vacant,  yet  it 
was  without  prujudico  to  those  ministers  who  should  apply  to 
the  lawful  patron  lor  a  presentation,  which  the  act  compelled 
him  to  grant ;  and  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  collation, 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse.  On  these  simple  and 
easy  conditions  the  most  violent  remonstrator  might  have  re- 
tained his  living,  in  whatsoever  manner  he  had  originally  ob- 
tained it ;  and  many  of  the  moderate  presb}  terian  ministers 
coni])lied  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  retained  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  parishes  till  the  day  of  their  death. 

"  The  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  being  desirous  that  all 
his  good  subjects  may  be  sensible  of  the  happy  effects  and 
fruits  of  the  royal  govei'nment,  by  a  free,  peaceable,  and  safe 
enjoyment  of  their  due  interests  and  properties  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  that  in  his  restitution  they  may  find  themselves 
restored  to  these  rights  which  by  law  were  secured  unto  them, 
and  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of  these  late  troubles  and 
confusions  have  been  wrested  from  them;  and  considering, 
that  notwithstanding  the  right  of  patronages  be  duly  settled 
and  established  by  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  this  kingdom,  yet  divers  ministers  in  this  church, 
have,  and  do  possess  benefices  and  stipends  in  their  respective 
cures,  without  any  right  or  presentation  to  the  same  from  the 
patrons;  and  it  being  therefore  most  just,  that  the  lawful  and 
undoubted  patrons  of  kirks  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the 
rights  of  their  respective  advocations,  donations,  and  pa- 
tronages ;  therefore,  his  majesty,  with  advice,  &c.,  doth  statute 
and  ordain,  that  all  these  ministers  who  entered  to  the  cure  of 
any  parish  in  burgh  or  land  within  this  kingdom,  in  or  since 
the  year  1649,  (at  and  before  which  time  the  patrons  were  most 
injuriously  dispossessed  of  their  patronages,)  have  no  right 
unto,  nor  shall  receive,  uplift,  nor  possess  the  rents  of  any  be- 
nefice, modified  stipend,  manse  or  glebe  for  this  present  crop 
1662,  nor  any  year  following,  but  their  places,  benefices,  and 
kirks,  are  ipso  jure  vacant.  Yet  his  majesty,  to  evidence  his 
willingness  to  pass  by  and  cover  the  miscarriages  of  his  peo- 
ple, doth  declare,  that  this  act  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  any 
of  these  ministers,  in  what  they  have  possessed  or  is  due  to 
them  since  their  admission:  and  that  every  such  minister  who 
shall  obtain  a  presentation  from  the  lawful  patron,  and  have 
collation  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  he  livctli,  be- 
twixt and  the  20th  of  September  next  to  come,  shall  from 
thenceforth  have  right  to  and  enjoy  his  church,  benefice, 
manse,  and  glebe,  as  fully  and  freely  as  if  he  had  been  law- 
fully presented  and  admitted  thexeto  at  his  first  enlrv,  or  as 
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any  other  minister  within  the  kingdom  doth  or  may  do.  And 
for  that  end  it  is  hereby  ordained,  that  the  respective  patrons 
shall  give  presentations  to  all  the  present  incumbents,  who  in 
due  lime  shall  make  application  to  them  for  the  same.  And 
in  case  any  of  tliese  churches  shall  not  be  thus  duly  provided 
before  the  said  20th  of  September,  then  the  patron  shall  have 
freedom  to  present  another,  betwixt  and  the  20th  day  of 
March,  16G3.  Which  if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  the  pre^ 
sentation  shall  then  fall  to  the  bishop  jure  devoluto,  according 
to  former  laws.  And  sic-like  his  majesty,  with,  &c.,  doth  sta^ 
lute  and  ordain  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  have  the  power 
of  new  admission  and  collation  to  all  such  churches  and  bene- 
fices as  belong  to  their  respective  sees,  and  which  have  vaiked 
since  the  year  1637,  and  to  be  careful  to  plant  and  provide 
these  their  own  kirks  conform  to  this  act^." 

An  act  was  passed,  entituled,  "  Concerning  masters  of  unif 
versifies,  ministers,  &c."  in  order  to  provide  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  late  fanaticism  and  inculcation  of  rebellion,  and 
for  the  religious  and  loyal  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
By  this  act,  masters  of  colleges  and  schoolmasters  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  thejurisdiction  of  their  several  bishops, 
and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  covenant  to  which  they  had 
been  compelled  to  swear.  The  covenantwas  an  instrument  that 
inculcated  rebellion  and  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  church 
thoughout  the  empire,  by  a  solemn  oath,  which  was  not  only 
unlawful  but  contrary  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  to  submit  to 
every  ordinance  of  men  in  authority  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and 
who  set  us  the  example  of  cheerful  submission  to  the  governors 
sent  by  a  heathen  emperor.  It  was  the  duty  of  all  men  who 
loved  God  and  honoured  the  king,  but  whose  consciences  had 
been  ensnared  by  the  covenant,  to  repent  of  their  having  called 
God  to  witness  a  lie,  and  to  approve  of  rebellion  and  stub- 
bornness, which  He  has  declared  to  be  as  the  sins  of  witchcraft, 
iniquity,  and  idolatry, — and  to  eschew  its  obligations  with  their 
whole  heart.  Wodrow,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion : 
"  The  cunning,"  he  says,  '*  of  Julian  the  apostate,  in  suppress- 
ing and  poisoning  christian  schools,  as  the  most  effectual  way 
for  ruining  of  Christianity,  was  now  much  spoken  of,  and 
some  did  not  scrapie   to  compare  primate  Sharp  to  him,  in 

more  respects  than  one By  iheir  fifth  act,  the  parlia^ 

ment  put  the  cope-stone  upon  the  building  of  prelacy,  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  their  power,  the  gravestone  upon  the  cov§« 

\  Third  Act.  2  Sess.   1  Par.  Ch,  \\, 
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nants  and  presbytery."  Happy  wouldithavebeenfoi'the  peace 
of  the  nation  had  his  words  been  true,  but  ])rcsby  tery  was  neitlier 
dead  nor  buried,  but  was  kept  alive  like  a  remnant  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  church,  as  the  latter 
had  been  to  the  church  of  Judea.  Burnet  says  this  oath  was 
"  taken  from  the  English  pattern  of  abjuring  the  covenant- 
It  is,  he  says,  true  this  was  only  imposed  on  men  in  the  magistracy 
or  in  public  emploj'menls.  By  it  all  the  presbyterians  were 
turned  out,  for  this  oath  was  decried  by  the  ministers  as  little 
less  than  open  apostacy  from  God,  and  a  throwing  off  their 
baptismal  covenant':"  Buraet  seems  to  think  the  imposition 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  upon  his  friends  the  presbyterians  a 
much  greater  grievance  than  their  having  formerly /brcec?  the 
execrable  covenant  on  the  whole  nation;  but  the  saints  con- 
sidered it  a  great  persecution  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
make  their  own  explanation  of  the  oath.  This  is  a  liberty 
which  they  never  allowed  to  anyone  on  whom  they  imposed  the 
covenant,  and  no  government  whatever  will  allow  men  to  take 
oaths  in  any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  the  imposers.  The 
abjuration  of  the  covenant  is  represented  as  an  act  of  unparal- 
leled tyranny,  and  to  have  been  as  great  an  apostacy  from  God 
as  the  renunciation  of  the  vows  of  holy  baptism.  And  so 
their  principles  were  such  that  they  considered  it  more  crimi- 
nal to  abandon  the  obligations  of  an  unlawful  oath  which 
bound  them  to  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  than  to  renounce  the 
christian  faith.  The  title  of  the  fifth  act  is,  "  concerning  the 
declaration  to  be  signed  by  all  persons  in  public  trust ;"  and 
it  ordains  all  men,  before  entering  upon  public  office  or  em- 
ployment, to  subscribe  the  following  oath  : — 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  sincerely  affirm  and  declare,  that  I  judge  it 
unlawful  to  subjects,  upon  pretext  of  refonnalion  or  any  other 
j)retext  whatsomever,  to  enter  into  leagues  and  covenants,  or 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  king,  or  those  commissioned  by 
him  ;  and  that  all  those  gatherings,  convocations,  petitions, 
protestations,  and  erecting  or  keeping  of  council-tables,  that 
were  used  in  the  beginning,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  late 
troubles,  were  unlawful  and  seditious  :  and  particularly  that 
these  oaths,  whereof  the  one  was  commonly  called  the  '  Na- 
tional Covenant,'  (as  it  was  sworn  and  explained  in  the  year 
16*38  and  thereafter,)  and  the  other  entitled  'A  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,'  were  and  are  in  themselves  unlawful  oaths, 
were  taken  by,  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
against  the  I'undamenlal  laws  and  liberties  of  the  same  ;  and 

'  Own  Times,  i.  263. 
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that  there  lieth  no  obligation  on  me  nor  any  of  the  subjects, 
from  the  said  oaths,  or  either  of  them,  to  endeavour  any  change 
or  alteration  of  the  government  either  in  church  or  state,  as  it 
is  now  established  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  i." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  session  an  act  of  indemnity 
was  at  last  passed  ;  but  it  was  painfully  clogged  by  an  arbi- 
trary clause  of  exception  for  fining  a  vast  number  of  all  ranks 
that  had  been  most  active  in  the  late  rebellion.  When  it  was 
in  preparation,  the  commissioner  sent  up  draughts  of  two  acts 
of  indemnity  to  the  king  for  his  approbation ;  the  one  con- 
tained an  exception  of  some  persons  to  be  fined,  the  other 
contained  a  clause  for  incapacitating  and  secluding  by  ballot 
about  twelve  persons  from  all  public  trust.  The  fines  were 
limited  to  offences  that  had  been  committed  since  the  year 
1650,  and  were  not  to  exceed  one  year's  rent  of  the  delinquent's 
estate.  It  is  said  (but  we  have  only  Burnet's  word  for  it)  that 
the  clause  for  secluding  twelve  individuals  was  intended  by  the 
commissioner  to  operate  against  Lauderdale,  and  as  that  noble- 
man did  not  suspect  any  danger  to  himself,  he  made  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  The  earl  Middleton  afterwards  solemnly  professed 
to  the  king  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  names  contained  in 
the  billets  before  they  were  collected,  and  declared,  what  de- 
serves observation,  that  this  act  for  excepting  certain  persons 
from  public  offices  was  passed  on  the  consideration  "  that  the 
late  rebellion  was  principally  fermented,  carried  on,  and  kept 
up  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  such  persons  as  were  entrusted  by 
his  late  majesty,  of  ever  glorious  memory,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  government^."  The  fines  were  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  loyalists,  who  had  severely  suffered  in  their  estates 
during  the  late  usurpation;  they  amounted  to  about  eighty -four 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  were  levied  on  its  supporters. 
This  indemnity  was  too  long  kept  back  to  be  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  it  had  been  held  over  men's  heads  as  a  rod  in 
terrorem  till  the  government  had  succeeded  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  3. 

Parliament  issued  a  proclamation  for  celebrating  the  29th 
of  May,  which  was  the  anniversary  both  of  his  majesty's 
birth-day  and  of  his  restoration,  with  certification  that  those 
ministers  who  refused  to  keep  it  should  be  deprived.  It  was 
observed  this  year  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  joy, 
except  in  the  western  burghs,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 


»  Acts,  2  Sess.  1  Par.  Ch.  II. 

2  Sheldon  Papers,  cited  in  editor's  note  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  270,  271. 

"*  Wodrow's  History, — Buruct's  Own  Times. 
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]ircachers  of  the  covenant,  where  it  was  wilfully  neglected.  The 
privy  council  ordered  c()])ies  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been 
the  source  of  so  nnich  misery  and  bloodslied,  to  be  burnt  at 
the  market-crosses  of  Kdinburi^h  and  of  all  the  other  burghs 
iu  the  kingdom,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  on  the 
king's  birth-day.  The  ]K'oplc  expressed  the  utmost  joy  and 
rejoicing  at  the  immolation  of  this  popish  document,  which 
had  been  manufactured  by  Jesuits,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  master-pieces  of  their  atrocious  fraternity.  At 
Linlithgow,  along  with  the  covenant,  they  burnt  also  Ruther- 
ford's book,  "  Lex  Rex,"  and  Guthrie's  "  Causes  of  God's 
Wrath,"  amidst  the  festivities  of  all  ranks  of  the  peojjle  ^. 
The  mutations  of  popular  opinion  are  seldom  to  be  depended 
on  ;  but  in  this  case  the  change  was  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  and  a  contemporary  records  the  process  of  burning  the 
covenant  and  the  behaviour  of  the  people,  to  shew  their  tem- 
per at  this  time,  "  and  of  the  hatred  and  malice  bome  against 
the  covenant'^."  Wodrow  informs  us  that  "  this  wicked  attack 
upon  our  religious  ties,  which  were  the  glory  [!]  of  Scotland," 
was  chiefly  managed  by  Mr.  Milne  the  chief  baillie,  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  the  parish  priest  of  that  town,  who  was  made  dean  ol 
Hamilton,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Dumblane ;  and  Mr. 
Wodrow  compares  this  meritorious  action  of  burning  the  cove- 
nant, which,  he  says,  "was  thus  both  officiously  and  impiously 
perpetrate,"  to  "  Belshazzar's  quaffing  in  the  holy  vessels^. 

AxoTHER  sign  of  the  times  was  an  order  of  parliament  to 
deface  the  emblazonments  and  other  ornaments  of  Henderson's 
tomb  in  the  Grey  Friars'  churchyard,  in  the  very  place  where 
he  had  invoked  the  name  of  God  upon  this  instrument  of  re- 
bellion and  revolution — the  covenant. 

In  the  first  week  in  May,  archbishop  Fairfoul  took  pes 
session  of  his  see.  He  was  met,  some  distance  from  Glasgow, 
by  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  earls  of  Linlithgow  and 
Calander,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  the 
lord  provost  and  magistrates,  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  the 
pco])le  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  with  the  ringing  oi 
bells,  and  all  other  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  they  con- 
ducted him  "  to  the  tolbooth  to  a  great  collation."  According 
to  the  economical  habits  of  the  time,  the  tolbooth  or  gaol  was 
usually  attached  to  what  is  in  England  called  the  Guildhall, 
so  that  his  grace  was  entertained  in  the  hall  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city.     Mr.  Baillie,  the  moderate  resolutioner  and 


'  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  xxix.  xsx.  '  Nicol's  Diary,  p,  337. 

3  History  of  the  Sufferings,  &c.  i.  321. 
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principal  of  the  college,  who  was  now  drawing  towards  his 
latter  end,  says,  "  The  archbishop  preached  on  the  Sunday, 
soberly  and  well ;  but  Mr.  Hew  Blair,  in  the  afternoon,  ridi^ 
culously  worse  than  his  ordinary.  Some  of  my  neighbours 
were  earnest  that  the  chancellor  and  he  should  have  a  colla- 
tion in  the  college  on  Monday  morning.  Against  this  I  rea- 
soned much,  but  was  over  voted,  to  our  great  and  needless 
charge.  Mr.  John  Young  made  to  the  bishop  a  speech  of  wel- 
come beside  my  knowledge.  The  chancellor,  my  noble  kind 
scholar,  brought  all  in  to  see  me  in  my  chamber,  where  I  gave 
them  sack  and  ale  the  best  of  the  town.  The  bishop  was  very 
courteous  to  me :  I  excused  ray  not  using  of  his  stiles,  and 
professed  my  utter  difference  from  his  way  ;  yet  behoved  to 
entreat  his  favour  for  our  affairs  of  the  college,  wherein  he 
promised  liberally.     What  he  will  perform,  time  will  try  ^." 

In  the  month  of  April,  ai'chbishop  Sharp  crossed  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  take  possession  of  his  diocese  ;  and  the  following 
extract  from  a  most  excellent  modern  publication  will  be  read 
with  interest,  which  shews  the  real  feelings  of  the  people  better 
than  volumes  of  argument : — "  As  a  proof  that  Sharp's  change 
from  presbyterianism  to  episcopacy  was  not  looked  upon  with 
an  evil  eye  by  the  respectable  part  of  his  contemporaries,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  in 
Fife,  in  his  new  capacity,  which  was  in  April,  1662,  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  all  ranks  of  its  population. — '  He 
came  to  Fife,'  says  Lamont,  '  April  15th,  and  dined  that  day 
with  sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  formerly  provost  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
that  night  came  to  Lesley,  being  attended  by  divers  both  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  next  day,  being  Wednesday, 
he  went  to  St.  Andrews  from  Lesley,  attended  from  the  earl 
of  Rothes  his  house  with  about  sixty  horse ;  but  by  the  way 
divers  persons  and  corporations  (being  written  for  in  particu- 
lar by  the  said  earl  of  Rothes  a  day  or  two  before)  met  him, 
some  at  one  place  and  some  at  another, — viz.  some  from 
Falkland,  Auchtermuchty,  Cupar,  Crail,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horse  from  St.  Andrews  and  elsewhere ;  so 
that  once  they  were  estimated  to  be  about  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred horse.  The  nobility  were  the  earl  of  Rothes,  earl  oi 
Kelly,  earl  of  Leven,  and  the  lord  Newark ;  of  gentr\^,  Ar- 
dross,  Lundy,  Rires,  Dury,  Skaddoway,  Dr.  Martin  of  Standry, 
and  divers  others.  All  the  way  the  said  archbishop  rode  be- 
twixt two  noblemen, — viz.  Rothes  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Kelly  on  his  left     On  the  Sabbath  after,  he  preached  in  the 

"  BaiUie's  Letters,  i'li.  485—487. 
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tov^Ti  church  in  the  forenoon,  an;l  a  velvet  cushion  in  the  pul- 
pit before  him  ;  his  text,  '  For  T  detcrniincd  to  know  nothing 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  IJim  erucified.'  His  ser- 
mon did  not  run  much  on  the  words,  but  in  a  discourse  of  vin- 
dicating himself,  and  of  pressing  (>pisco])acy  and  the  utility  of 
it;  shewing  that,  since  it  was  wanting,  there  hath  been  nothing 
but  troubles  and  disturbances  both  in  church  and  state.' 
After  his  settlement  at  St.  Andrews,  Sharp  procured  from  the 
king  a  mortification  of  X''200  j)cr  annum  to  be  paid  to  the  uni- 
versity for  ever,  with  which  he  augmented  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  and  Hebrew  ^" 

0\  THK  1st  OF  Jl'ne,  archbishop  Sharp  consecrated  the 
other  four  bishops  that  had  been  presented  to  the  sees  of  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  Caithness,  and  Brechin.  No  author  what- 
ever that  1  have  seen  has  mentioned  who  the  consecrators  wer(>, 
except  Baillie,  who  names  the  two  archbishops  ;  and  it  is  ua- 
sonable  to  suppose  that  archbishop  Sharp  would  officiate,  as 
he  was  then  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  rite  took  place  there,  and 
proba1:)ly  the  assistant  bishops  were  tlie  same  as  had  officiated 
at  tl,  chapel  royal  at  the  consecrations  in  May  2.  The  Eng- 
lish lorm  of  consecration  was  used  at  this  time  also,  and  has 
ever  continued  to  be  used  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 

George  Wishart,  of  the  family  of  Logy  in  Forfarshire, 
was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  in  priests' 
orders,  having  been  ordained  before  the  rebellion,  and  had  the 
church  and  parish  of  North  Leith,  and  suffered  deposition  by 
the  covenanted  powers  in  16-38.  Being  loyal  to  his  sovereign, 
and  steadily  abjuring  the  covenant,  he  was  plundered  of  all  his 
worldly  goods,  and  thrown  into  the  nastiest  a]jartment  of  the 
common  gaol,  not  better  than  a  dunghill,  for  keeping  corre- 
spondence with  the  royalists,  of  which  the  information  was 
conveyed  by  the  bed-chamber  traitors.  He  was  immured  in 
the  thieves'  hole ,  which  had  also  been  Gordon  of  Haddo's 
prison,  and  hence  it  was  called  Haddo's  hole,  for  seven  months, 

Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  Ei^iscopal,  Monastic,  Academic, 
and  Civil,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74. 

Ti-n^^  *n^  following  extract  from  a  letter  with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  from 
William  Pitt  Dundas,  esq.,  the  chief  of  her  majesty's  register  house,  Edinbur-rh, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  ruthless  violence  of  the  revolution  establishment  extir- 
pated all  the  episcopal  records  :  — 

"  I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  of  the  29th  January,  that  I  might 
make  every  inquiry  in  my  power  with  the  view  of  procuring  for  you  the  informa- 
tion you  ask,  respecting  the  consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  ICOl  and  1662 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  successful,  and  I  fear  that  there  is  no  record  now 
in  existence  which  contains  what  you  seek.  The  records  of  the  various  commis- 
sariats (which  were  the  bishops'  courts)  now  denosited  in  the  register  house,  con- 
tain  nothing  but  judicial  proceedings." 

VOL.  II.  3  R 
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during  which  time  he  was  only  permitted  once  to  change  his 
hnen  ;  and  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  devoured  by  rats,  the 
marks  of  whose  voracity  he  bore  on  his  face  to  his  death.  On 
his  discharge  from  this  filthy  dur.geon  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  illustrious  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  wrote  his  life 
and  the  events  of  the  pei'iod  in  elegant  Latin,  He  went 
abroad  with  the  marquis,  and,  aftjr  his  judicial  murder,  he  en  - 
tered  into  the  household  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  sister 
of  king  Charles  I.,  as  one  of  her  chaplains,  with  whom  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1660,  and  for  his  loyalty  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Nevvxastle-on-Tyne.  The  king  himself 
selected  him  for  the  bishoprick  of  Edinburgh,  out  of  respect 
to  the  marquis  of  Montrose^;  albeit, bishop  Burnet  maliciously 
and  spitefully  has  given  another  and  a  false  account  of  the 
matter.  He  says, "  The  see  of  Edinburgh  was  for  some  time  kept 
vacant.  Sharp  hoped  that  Douglas  might  be  prevailed  on  to 
accept  it ;  but  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  it.  So  the 
earl  of  Middleton  forced  upon  Sharp  one  Wishart,  who  had 
been  the  marquis  of  Montrose's  chaplain,  and  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  used  with  so  much  cruelty  in  the  gaol  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  it  seemed  but  justice  to  advance  a  man  in  that, 
where  he  had  been  so  near  an  advancement  of  another  sort 2. 

Dr.  David  Mitchell  had  been  one  of  the  parochial  clergy 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  in  priests'  orders,  but  was  deposed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  covenant  for  refusing  to  throw  off  his  Chris- 
tianity and  loyalty,  in  the  year  1638.  The  fury  of  the  cove- 
nanters drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter  in  Eng- 
land, ^vhere,  Keith  says,  "  he  got  into  a  benefice  ;"  but  does 
not  tell  where  the  benefice  was  situate.  He  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  after  the  Restoration,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  lord  Clarendon,  who  said  he  was  "  a  person 
very  learned  and  honest,  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles, had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  the  cause  of  his  majesty  and 
the  church;"  and  on  the  9th  of  .July,  1661,  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  and  his  majesty  himself  nominated  him  this  year 
to  the  see  of  Aberdeen-^. 

The  bishoprick  of  Caithness  was  conferred  on  Patrick 
Forbes,  whom  Skinner  calls  "  the  loyal  and  orthodox  son  of  a 
turbulent  father,"  and  minister  of  Alford.  The  father  had  been 
a  violent  presbyterian  and  covenanter*,  and  deeply  engaged  in 

»  Keith's  Catalogue,  62.— Note  to  Kirkstone's  History,  247. 
2  Own  Times,  i.  257.  ^  Keith's  Catalogue,  133. 

sembly  of  1605  ;  and  was  banished,  and  died  abroad." 

*  The  Rev.  Hew  Scott  informs  me  that  he  was  "  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
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the  godly  councils  of  the  former  troublesome  times  ;  but  lie 
bej'at  a  son  who  saw  all  his  father's  sins,  and  considered  and 
did  not  do  the  like,  nor  bore  tlie  iniquity  of  his  father.  His 
appointment  was  dated  on  the  lf)th  of  March.  His  profession 
or  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  is  not  men- 
tioned. At  the  same  time,  David  Strachan,  of  the  family  of  the 
Strachans  of  Thornton,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine  or  Mearns, 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Brechin.  He  was  the  parson  of 
Fettercairn  in  the  same  county,  and  owed  his  promotion  to 
the  earl  of  Middleton,  whose  property  was  situate  in  that  parish. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  holy  orders,  and  had  been  settled 
at  Fettercairn,  before  the  supremacy  of  the  covenant. 

These  four  avere  consecrated  on  the  first  of  June  ;  and 
with  theexception of  Argyle, the  Scottish  sees  werenowallfull : 
viz. — 1,  St.  Andrews, Sharj) ;  2,  Glasgow,  Fairfoul ;  3,  Gallo- 
way, Hamilton  ;  4,  Dunblane,  Leightou,  all  of  whom  had  been 
consecrated  at  London  by  bishop  Sheldon  on  the  15lh  of 
December,  1G61  ;  5,  Dunkeld,  Haliburton ;  6,  Moray,  Mac- 
kenzie ;  7,  Ross,  Patterson  ;  8,  The  Isles,  Wallace,  who  were 
consecrated  at  Holyrood  Chapel  on  the  7th  of  May  ;  9,  Edin- 
burgh, Wishart  ;  10,  Aberdeen,  Mitchel  ;  11,  Brechni, 
Strachan ;  12,  Caithness,  Forbes,  who  were  consecrated  by  arch- 
bishop Sharp  at  St.  Andrews;  13,  Orkney,  Sydserf,  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  archbishop  Spottiswood  in  the  year  1634  ; 
14,  Argyle,  vacant,  Fletcher  having  only  been  nominated  to  it, 
but  who  was  not  consecrated,  and  never  took  possession  of  the 
see,  and  it  continued  vacant  till  the  year  1666  ^ 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9lh  of  September  till 
May,  1663  ;  and  the  privy  council  as  usual  assumed  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  the  following  day  issued  a  proclamation  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  bishops  for  holding 
their  diocesan  synods ;  and  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  ministers, 
were  required  to  be  present,  and  to  give  their  concurrence  in 
their  several  stations  for  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  duties. 

In  October  the  bisho])s  held  their  first  synods  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses;  and  in  general  the  attendance  of  ministers 
was  good,  except  in  those  districts  where  the  remonstrators  were 
most  numerous.  The  synod  of  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  fifty- 
eight  clergymen,  met  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  and  bishop 
Wishart  himself  preached  from  Philip,  iv.  5,  "  Let  your  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men  ;  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  The 
bishop  ai)))ointed  two  of  the  clergy  of  each  preslntery  in  the 

■  Keith's  Catalogue,  passim. — Perceval's  Apology  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Apostolical  Succession  pp.  227-228. — Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  486. — Private  Letter 
from  the  Rev.  Hew  Scott,  minister  of  Wi>tcr  Aiistrutlicr,  in  the  county  of  Fife. 
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diocese,  whom  he  termed  the  brethren  of  the  conference,  to  pre- 
pare business  for  the  synod.  A  regulation  was  adopted  that 
there  should  be  morning  and  afternoon  prayers  in  every  burgh 
or  populous  parish  in  the  diocese  on  Sundays ;  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  should  be  repeated  once  at  least,  or  oftener,  at  the 
minister's  discretion,  at  every  service ;  that  the  Doxology  be 
revived  and  sung,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sectaries  that 
denied  the  Godhead  of  Christ ;  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  be 
repeated  at  the  sacrament  of  baptism  by  the  father  of  the  child 
after  baptism,  as  the  faith  of  the  church  ;  that  all  the  ministers 
who  had  not  yet  conformed  according  to  the  act  of  parliament 
should  be  indulged  for  asking  collation  from  the  bishop  till 
the  25th  of  November,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  In  order 
to  show  respect  for  the  bishop  and  clergy,  the  privy  council, 
the  lords  of  session,  the  king's  advocate,  and  the  lord  provost 
and  magistrates,  were  present  at  this  synods 

In  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  lies  north  of  the  river 
Tay,  the  synods  were  fully  and  harraonionsly  attended,  and 
the  business  before  them  was  conducted  without  material  ojipo- 
sition  ;  but  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  which 
had  been  chiefly  filled  with  remonstrators,  after  they  had 
forcibly  ejected  the  incumbents  that  had  been  settled  before  the 
Assembly  of  1638,  the  attendance  was  very  scanty.  The  chief 
strength  of  the  remonstrators  lay  in  these  two  dioceses,  and 
Gillespie  had  taken  sufficient  care  to  plant  the  whole  province 
with  men  of  his  own  turbulent  character.  These  men  naturally 
considered  it  a  desertion  of  their  pi'inciples,  and  a  sinful 
"  homologation"  of  episcopacy,  to  attend  synods  that  derived 
their  authority  from  the  bishops ;  besides,  they  had  been  ensnared 
by  the  false  oath  of  the  covenant,  to  which  we  may  suppose 
they  would  have  some  res):)ect,  which  bound  them  to  extirpate 
not  only  the  office  but  the  very  persons  of  the  men  who  would 
preside  in  them.  Not  one  of  those  remonstrator  ministers  at- 
tended the  synod  of  Glasgow,  or  recognised  the  authority  of 
the  archbishop  ;  so  much  otherwise,  that  they  had  resolved  to 
keep  up  their  own  presbyteries,  and  to  act  independent  of  his 
juris-diction.  Under  these  circumstances  the  archbishop  felt  it 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  civil  power  for  assistance  and  sup- 
])ort  in  this  dilemma. 

In  tiik  latter  end  of  September  the  earls  of  Middleton, 
Glcncairn  the  chancellor,  Morton,  Linlithgow,  and  Calleudcr, 
the  lord  Newburgh,  and  sir  James  Lockharl,  making  a  quorum 
of  the  privy  council,  with   Peter  Wedderburn,  their  clerk, 

'  Wodrow's  History,  i.  281.— Nicol's  Diary,  381. 
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made  a  progress  through  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  arrived 
at  Ghisgow  on  the  2()th  of  SeiUenibcr.  At  a  meeting  of  llie 
council  the  archbishop  reported  the  state  of  his  diocese,  and 
of  the  disobedience  of  the  remonslrators  (or  covenanters,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them),  the  greater  part  of  whom  had 
been  violently  forced  into  the  parishes  since  the  abolition  of 
patronage  in  1649.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  sir  James  Lock- 
hart  represented  to  the  council  that  the  covenanters  were  very 
popular  preachers,  and  were  in  high  estimation  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  ministered ;  urged  the  scandal  attending 
their  deprivation,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  present  state  of  the 
church  of  supplying  their  places.  The  earl  of  Middleton,  acting 
upon  the  excellent  maxim  "  that  the  execution  of  the  laws 
was  that  by  which  all  governments  maintained  their  strength 
as  well  as  their  honour,"  contended  for  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  law  as  it  now  stood  ;  but  he  mistook  the  character 
of  the  parties.  As  the  resolutioner  presbyterians  had  almost 
entirely  joined  with  the  episcopalians  in  recognising  their 
bishops,  he  imagined  that  the  genuine  presbyterians  would 
have  done  the  same  thing,  after  a  little  bluster,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  their  fundamental  principle  of  resistance  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man.  As  the  government  was  now  strong,  the 
commissioner  and  the  majority  of  the  council  never  dreamt 
of  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to  flow  from  their  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  law.  He  expected  that  they 
would,  as  formerly,  have  seized  their  claymores  in  their  old 
spirit ;  but  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  measure  (the  lay- 
chiefs  having  deserted  them),  they  were  suddenly  smitten  with 
an  uncharacteristic  spirit  of  meekness,  which  created  much 
greater  and  longer-continued  trouble  to  the  government  than 
if,  as  formerly,  they  had  "  drawn  to  a  head."  Burnet  has 
affirmed  that  the  councillors  were  "  flustered  with  drink  ;"  but 
this  is  a  most  malicious  calumny,  and  the  act  shews  no  s}  niji- 
toms  of  any  such  incapacity.  The  covenanters  were  guaranteed 
by  parliament  in  their  possession,  howeverirregularly  they  may 
have  obtained  it,  on  the  simple  condition  of  demanding  a  pre- 
sentation from  the  patron,  who  was  not  at  liberty  to  have  re- 
fused it,  and  of  asking  a  license  from  the  archbishop,  who  was 
obliged  to  grant  it.  It  appears  folly  to  have  objected  to  such 
easy  conditions,  with  which,  however,  it  is  likely  they  would 
liave  eventually  complied,  had  not  the  effects  of  the  act  of  uni- 
formity in  England  set  them  an  example  which  they  determined 
to  follow,  and  which  fortified  their  desires  to  act  up  to  their 
principles.  If  men  are  not  conscious  that  the  principle  of  their 
actions  is  wrong,  as  in  this  case,  they  cannot  be  Clamed  for 
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acliiig  in  obedience  to  it ;  bnt  these  men  had  other  motives,  of 
popularity  and  the  reputation  o/mar/f/^'c^o/w,  besides  to  guide 
ihcm.  Their  irregular  entrance,  and  total  want  of  ordination, 
were  evils  which  might  have  been  cured  b}'  time,  which  softens 
most  asperities ;  but  the  schism  which  they  created  by  the  de- 
sertion of  their  parishes  has  been  as  yet  an  incurable  evil, 
having  continued  from  that  day  to  this,  but  latterly  under  anew 
face,  and  which  originated  in  the  obstinate  punctiliousness  of 
the  ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  precipitancy  of  the 
council  on  the  other.  The  following  is  a  copy  ol'  the  Glasgow 
act,  so  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the 
Scottish  church  ^ : — 

"At  Glasgow,  1st  of  October,  1662,  the  lords  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  council  taking  into  consideration,  that  notwith- 
standing it  is  statute  and  ordained,  by  an  act  of  the  last  session 
of  the  current  parliament,  entitled,  '  An  Act  concerning  such 
Benefices  and  Stipends  as  have  been  possessed  without  pre- 
sentation from  the  lawful  patron  ;'  that  all  ministers  who  have 
entered  upon  the  cure  of  any  joarish,  in  burgh  and  landward, 
in  or  since  the  year  of  God,  1649  (at  and  before  which  time 
tlie  patrons  were  most  injuriously  dispossessed  of  their  patro- 
nages), have  no  right  unto,  nor  shall  uplift  the  rents  of  their 
respective  benefices,  modified  stipends,  manse,  or  glebe,  for 
this  instant  year  1662,  nor  for  any  year  following,  unless  they 
should  obtain  presentation  from  tbe  lawful  patron,  and  have 
collation  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  they  live,  be- 
fore the  20th  day  of  September  last ;  as  likewise  that  it  is 
statute  and  ordained,  that  the  29th  day  of  May  be  yearly  kept 
as  a  holiday  unto  the  Lord,  for  a  solemn  anniversary  thanks- 
giving for  his  majesty's  restoration  to  his  royal  government, 
and  that  all  ministers  should  observe  the  same  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  under  the  pains  therein  contained  ;  yet  several 
ministers  have  not  only  contravened  the  aforesaid  acts  of  par- 
liament, but  in  manifest  contempt  of  his  majesty's  royal 
authority,  albeit  they  have  justly  forfeited  their  right  to  the 
benefices,  modified  stipends,  and  others,  continue  to  exercise 
the  function  of  the  ministry  at  their  respective  parishes  as 
before ;  therefore,  they  prohibit  and  discharge  all  ministers  who 
have  contravened  the  aforesaid  act  of  parliament  concerning 
the  benefices  and  stipends,  to  exercise  any  part  of  the  function 
of  the  ministry,  at  their  respective  churches  in  time  coming, 
which  are  herel>y  declared  to  be  vacant:  and  that  none  of  their 

'  Wodrow'!-  IJi-lory,  i    281-283.— Biuiiefs  Own  Tinic.%  i.  27()-277. 
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parishoncrs  who  arc  liable  in  any  part  of  iheir  stipends,  make 
payment  to  them  of  this  instant  crop,  and  year  of  God  1002, 
or  in  time  coming,  as  having  no  right  thereunto  ;  and  that  they 
do  not  acknowledge  them  for  their  lawful  jiastors,  in  repairing 
to  their  sermons,  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  as  fre- 
quenters of  private  conventicles  and  meetings.  And  command 
and  charge  the  said  ministers  to  remove  themselves  and  their 
families  out  of  their  parishes  betwixt  and  the  first  day  of 
November  next  to  come,  and  not  to  reside  within  the  bounds 
of  their  respective  presbyteries.  As  likewise,  that  no  heritor 
orothers, liable  in  payment  of  any  part  of  the  minister's  stipend, 
make  payment  to  any  minister  who  hath  contravened  the  afore- 
said act  of  parliament  for  keeping  the  anniversary  thanksgiv- 
ing, of  any  part  of  this  year's  stipend,  and  declare  that  the 
ministers  who  have  contravened  the  said  act  shall  be  liable 
to  the  whole  pains  therein  contained ;  and  ordain  these  presents 
to  be  forthwith  printed  and  published  by  the  sheriffs  of 
shires,  and  magistrates  of  burghs,  that  none  may  pretend 
ignorance." 

This  unexpected  vigour  created  a  considerable  sensation 
among  the  ministers  of  the  covenant,  and  about  a  hundred  of 
them  deserted  their  parishes  "  for  conscience  sake ;"  the  au- 
thor of  the  Memoirs^  says  there  were  two  hundred  thrown 
out.  "  They  could  not  keep  holidays,  they  could  not  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  or  supremacy,  they  could  not  own  patrons, 
nor  subject  themselves  to  bishops;"  and  Wodrow  ium))s  to  the 
conclusion  that  "therefore  they  must  be  turned  out 2."  The 
turning  out  was  entirely  their  own  act.  Middleton  and  the 
council  went  through  Ayrshire  to  Dumfries,  and  thence  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  effects 
of  the  Glasgow  act.  The  other  members  of  the  council,  it  is 
said,  blamed  the  commissioner  much,  and  they  summoned 
the  two  archbishops  to  assist  them  with  their  advice  to  redress 
the  disorders  that  had  arisen,  "  and  to  provide  for  the  good 
people,  whose  condition  would  be  rendered  very  hard,  through 
the  want  of  the  ministry  and  the  benefit  of  the  ordinances." 
Great  part  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  had  been,  by  the  rash  de- 
sertion of  the  ministers  of  the  covenant,  laid  under  an  interdict ; 
and  the  people  were  very  discontented,  and  in  some  places 
riotous.  At  the  meeting  of  the  council,  an  act  was  prepared 
and  published  on  the  23d  of  December,  which  narrated  how 
much  the  covenanters  had  experienced  "  his  majesty's  grace 

•  Memoirs,  p.  78.  2  History,  i.  p.  283. 
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and  pardon,  both  as  to  their  public  acting  and  their  undue 
possessing  of  benefices,  many  of  them  having,  during  these 
late  troubles,  intruded  themselves  into  churches,  stipends,  and 
benefices,  without  any  right  from  the  lawful  patrons,  and  so 
being  liable  in  law  for  their  intromissions ;  yet  were  by  his 
majesty's  favour  indemnified  for  what  they  had  possessed,  and 
the  patrons  ordained  to  give  them  new  presentations,  and  a 
competent  time  allowed  for  obtaining  the  same,  with  collation 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  thereui)on,  which  being  done 
they  were  from  thenceforth  to  evjoij  their  churches  as  freely  as 
any  other  ministers  within  the  kingdom."  Those,  however,  who 
should  still  continue  obstinate  were  ordered  to  remove  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Tay ,  and  were  prohibited  from  keeping  conven- 
ticles, or  of  residing  within  the  dioceses  of  Edinburgh  or  St. 
Andrews.  The  time  for  obedience  to  the  law  was  extended  to 
the  first  of  February  next  year,  and  those  who  had  deserted 
their  benefices  were  allowed  to  repossess  and  retain  them  till 
that  date,  on  condition  of  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  act ; 
but  those  who  continued  obstinate  should  "  thenceforth  be 
esteemed  and  holden  as  persons  disaffected  to  his  majesty's 
government^." 

Most  of  the  self- ejected  covenanters  returned  to  their 
charges  on  the  promulgation  of  this  act ;  but  met  with  little 
sympathy  from  their  late  flocks,  and  their  desertion  was  made 
"  one  of  the  first  handles  to  the  common  people  to  censure 
them."  "  And  this  [desertion]  it  was  thought,  they  did  out 
of  a  presumptuous  conceit  that  the  church  could  not  be  served 
without  them,  and  that  ere  long  the  administration  would  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  them,  and  even  court  them  to  return  to  their 
charges.  But  they  were  mistaken,  and  several  of  them  did 
in  the  end  blame  themselves,  and  were  blamed  by  the  more 
judicious  of  their  party,  for  being  so  unreasonably  stiff",  or  so 
foolishly  tame,  in  throwing  up  their  kirks  without  something 
of  their  wonted  opposition.  However,  they  bawled  out,  as 
their  successors  do  to  this  day,  against  the  arbitrary  cruelty 
of  this  act  of  Glasgow,  as  it  is  called,  forgetting,  in  the  mean- 
time, their  own  many  acts  at  Glasgow  twenty-four  years  before, 
which  were  equally  cruel,  and  far  more  unjust,  than  what  was 
done  at  this  time.  For  with  what  little  shew  of  either  reason 
or  equity  they  made  or  make  such  tragical  exclamations,  will 
readily  appear  from  the  act  itself.  The  parliament  meddles 
not  with  their  ministerial  character,  either  as  presbytcrians,  or 
of  any  other  denomination  :  it  only  declares,  what  was  matter 

•  Wodrow's  History,  i.  285, 
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of  fact,  that  they  had  taken  and  were  keeping  possession  of 
houses  and  lands  and  rents,  which  certainly  are  matters  of  par- 
liamentary cognizance,  without  any  just  title,  and  in  open 
violation  of  another  party's  rights ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
an  extraordinary  and  unmerited  act  of  royal  clemency,  it  puts 
them  in  an  easy  way  of  legally  keeping  hold  of  what  they  had 
illegally  seized.  If  they  could  not  or  would  not  comply  with 
the  prescribed  terms  of  making  out  a  just  title,  they  were  in 
no  better  condition  than  robbers,  as  it  were,  of  a  wrecked 
ship ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  when  providing  for  a 
general  restoration  of  property  and  privilege,  could  not  in 
justice  deviate  from  the  intended  plan,  to  please  the  humours 
or  consciences  of  a  iew  particular  malcontents  ^"  And  Burnet, 
personating  a  clergyman,  says,  "As  for  the  turning  out  of  your 
ministers,  if  the  laws,  to  which  their  obedience  was  required, 
were  just,  then  their  prejudices,  misinformed  consciences,  or 
peevishness,  and  not  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers,  must  bear  the 
blame  of  it.  And  for  these  set  in  their  places,  if  upon  so  great 
a  desertion  of  the  chui'ch  by  so  many  churchmen  all  their 
charges  could  not  be  of  a  sudden  supplied  with  men  so  well 
qualified,  or  of  such  gifts  and  worth  as  was  to  be  desired,  it  is 
nothing  but  what  might  have  been  expected  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. And  for  your  revilings,  they  well  become  the  spirit 
which  appears  too  visibly  in  the  rest  of  your  actings  ;  but  we 
[the  clergy]  still  study  to  bear  these  base  and  cruel  reflections 
with  the  patience  becoming  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
of  those  who  study  to  learn  of  him,  '  who,  when  he  was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again  ;'  but  stood  silent  at  these  unjust  tri- 
bunals, when  he  was  falsely  and  blasphemously  reproached  by 
his  enemies;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave  answering  of  these 
fearful  imputations  you  charge  on  our  clergy  to  the  great  day 
of  reckoning,  wherein  'judgment  shall  return  to  the  righteous, 
and  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  follow  it.'  And  in  the  mean- 
while shall  study  to  '  bless  when  you  curse,  and  pray  for  you 
who  do  thus  despitefully  use  us.'  We  trust  our  witness  is  on 
high,  that  whatever  defects  cleave  to  us,  and  though,  may  be, 
we  have  not  wanted  a  corrupt  mixture  (as  you  know  among 
whom  there  was  a  son  of  perdition),  yet  we  are  free  of  these 
things  you  charge  on  us  promiscuously,  and  that  these  imputa- 
tions you  charge  us  with  are  as  false  as  they  are  base.  But 
all  this  will  not  serve  the  turn  of  many  of  your  dividers,  whose 
ministers  continue  with  them  as  formerly,  and  merely  because 
they  hold  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  laws 

'  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  463. 
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ihey  are  separated  from.  Truly,  if  you  can  clear  this  of  separa- 
tion, you  are  a  master  at  subtle  reasoning.  For  you  know  it 
is  not  the  third  part  of  this  church  which  was  abandoned  by 
the  former  ministers  upon  the  late  change,  and  yet  the  humour 
oi  separating 'v&xxviwQx^dX.  And  though  some  few  of  your  own 
ministers  have  had  the  honest  zeal  to  witness  against  this  sepa- 
ration, yet  how  have  they  been  pelted  for  it  by  the  censures  and 
writings  of  other  schismatics  ?  which  hath  prevailed  so  much 
upon  the  fears  or  prudence  of  others,  that  whatever  mislike 
they  had  of  these  separating  practices,  yet  they  were  willing 
either  to  comply  in  practice,  or  to  be  silent  spectators  of  so 
great  an  evil  ^ ." 

The  proceedings  of  the  covenanting  presbyterians  in  Eng- 
land had  an  effect  on  the  remonstrators  in  Scotland,  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity.  Lord  Clarendon  said,  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  "  what  good 
christian  can  think  without  horror  of  these  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  by  their  function  should  be  messengers  of  peace, 
and  are  in  their  practices  the  only  trumpeters  of  war  and  in- 
cendiaries towards  rebellion  ? And  if  the  person  and  place 

can  aggravate  the  offence,  as  no  doubt  it  does  before  God  and 
men,  methinks  the  preaching  rebellion  and  treason  out  of  the 
pulpit  should  be  as  much  worse  than  the  advancing  it  in  the 
market,  as  poisoning  a  man  at  a  communion  would  be  worse 
than  killing  him  at  a  tavern."  The  act  of  uniformity  passed 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  19th  of  May. 
It  is  prefixed  to  the  larger  sized  prayer  books,  and  ordains  that 
"  all  and  singular  ministers  are  bound  to  use  the  morning 
prayer,  evening  prayer,  and  all  other  prayer,  in  such  order  and 
form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  book  ;  and  that  every  pai'son,  \  icar 
or  minister,  shall,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1G62 
[•24th  of  August],  after  the  reading  of  the  said  book,  declare 
his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in  the 
said  book,  in  these  words: — I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare  my  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  entitled  '  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  &c. — and  the  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordain- 
ing, and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.'  The 
penalty  for  refusing  was  deprivation  ;  and  those  presbyterian 
ministers  who  had  taken  such  a  deep  part  in  the  preceding 
rebelhon,  and  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  extirpate  that  which 
this  act  called  on   them  to  maintain,  and  besides  who  had 

'  Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Constitution,  and  Laws,  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  Scotland,  27^-280. 
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forcibly  turned  out  the  episcopal  clergy  and  usurped  tlieir 
livings,  refused  to  make  the  declaration,  and  it  is  said  about 
two  thousand  of  tliem  quitted  their  livings,  and  made  way  for 
such  of  the  former  incumbents  as  were  still  alive,  eight  thou- 
sand of  whom  had  been  driven  out  of  their  benefices  bv  these 
ministers  of  the  covenant.  The  enemies  of  the  church  call  this 
a  "  second  St.  Bartholomew's  massacre ;"  but  they  forget  a 
similar  figurative  massacre  of  eight  thousand  loyal  and  ortho- 
dox clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  with  their  families, 
whom  the  covenanters  not  only  turned  out  of  their  benefices, 
but  plundered  of  all  their  property,  imprisoned,  and  intended 
to  have  shipped  them  off  for  Algiers  to  be  sold  to  Turks  for 
slaves.  *'  The  malice  of  the  faction,"  in  the  persecution  of 
the  church  during  the  supremacy  of  the  covenant,  "  and  the 
miseries  of  the  clergy,  seem  each  to  have  been  perfected  in  the 
exquisite  and  finished  wickedness  of  this  covenant ;  for  no  less 
than  the  loss  of  all  liberty  and  livelihood,  and  the  dismal  cries 
of  a  starving  and  perishing  family,  were  the  unavoidable  atten- 
dants on  its  refusal ;  nor  was  any  corner  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
empted from  these  calamities  ;  and  yet  on  no  other  conditions 
could  this  be  avoided  than  by  engaging  their  souls  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  God,  [in  the  covenant]  that  they  would 
tear  up  the  very  foundation  of  that  church  which  most  of 
them  did  think  in  their  consciences  to  be  the  best  and  purest 
church  of  Christ  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  which 
they  were  all  bound  by  many  oaths  and  subscriptions ;  and 
that  they  would  destroy  and  extirpate  the  \e\y  order  from  which 
they  held  their  own,  and  svhich  far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
fully  believed  to  have  been  the  institution  of  Christ  himself, 
either  immediately  by  his  own  hands,  or  mediately  by  those 
of  his  own  holy  apostles.  It  was  also  to  declare,  iw  the  presence 
of  God,  that  they  did  renounce  that  allegiance  to  his  vicegerent, 
which,  by  his  own  laws,  by  those  of  the  realm,  and  by  many 
sacred  and  inviolable  oaths,  they  were  implicitly  bound  to  yield 
to  him  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  to  involve  their  souls  in  the 
foulest, blackest,  and  most  execrable  rebellion  that  ever  nation 
(as  the  noble  lord  Clarendon  hath  observed),  ^was  either  cursed 
with  or  under^y^ 

All  ministers  and  schoolmasters  were  bound  at  their  ad- 
mission to  their  offices,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to 
subscribe  a  declaration — "  that  it  is  not  lawful,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  I 
abhor  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 

*  Walker's  Sufleiings  of  the  Clergy,  cited  in  Voice  of  the  Church,  p.  439. 
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against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by 
him  ;  and  ihat  1  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
Kngland,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.  And  I  do  declare 
that  I  do  hold  there  lies  no  obligation  upon  me,  or  on  any  other 
person,  from  the  oath  commonly  called  '  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,'  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, either  of  church  or  state  ;  and  that  the  same  was  an  im- 
laioful  oath,  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom." 

The  militia  act  was  farther  explanatory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  declared  and  recognised  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
which  is  not  intended  ever  to  be  repealed.  The  preamble  to 
which  says — "  Forasmuch  as  within  all  his  majesty's  realms 
and  dominions,  the  sole  supreme  government,  command,  and 
disposition  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  in  and  by  the  law  of 
England,  ever  was  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty  and  his 
royal  predecessors,  kings  and  queens  of  England ;  and  that 
both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament  cannot,  nor  ought 
to  pretend  to  the  same,  nor  can,  nor  lawfully  may,  raise  or  levy 
any  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty,  his  hiers, 
or  lawful  successors  ^"  These  statutes,  says  Dr.  Collier,  "  are 
remarkably  extensive  and  determining :  they  point  particularly 
against  all  evasion  and  reserve :  the  force  of  language  could 
not,  one  would  think,  secure  the  crown  better,  nor  bar  resistance 
more  effectually  than  this  provision  2." 

Many  of  the  presbyterians  who  had  intruded  into  parish 
churches  without  authority,  and  where  the  episcopal  incum- 
bent had  been  forcibly  ejected,  were  now  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  peremptorily  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  and,  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  act,  they  were  holden  as 
disaffected  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government ;  and  were 
deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  benefices.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Robert  Lawrie,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
climbed  over  the  wall  into  the  fold  and  dispossessed  the  former 
episcopal  incumbents,  now  fell  under  the  operation  of  the  act 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  Joseph  Meldrum, 
minister  of  Kinghorn,  John  Robertson,  parson  of  Dysart,  and 
Archibald  Turner,  minister  of  North  Berwick,  were  inducted 
by  bishop  Wishart  into  the  vacant  city  charges.  Christmas- 
day  was  kept  with  the  same  solemnity,  in  Edinburgh  at  least, 
as  it  is  in  all  christian  countries.     The  bishop  preached,  and 

'  Stat.  13,  ch.  ii.  cap.  fi.  -  Collier's  Ecd.  Hist.  t.  viii.  452. 
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the  lord  chancellor,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  magis- 
trates, attended  in  the  high  church.  In  the  interval  the  pro- 
vost advertised  the  citizens  by  "  tuck  of  drum  ^"  to  observe  the 
remainder  of  the  day  as  a  holiday,  and  prohibited  the  shops 
from  being  opened,  or  any  markets  to  be  held  in  the  streets, 
under  the  pain  of  twenty  shillings  Scots.  At  this  time, 
Messieurs  Livingstone,  Trail,  Brown,  Gardner,  all  remonstra- 
tors,  and  the  ferocious  Neave,  of  bloody  memory,  liaving  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  king's  supremacy  and  take  the  oath,  went 
over  to  Holland,  the  common  asylum  of  the  discontented  re- 
monstrators,  and  where  they  plotted  all  the  seditions  and 
treasons  which  distracted  the  country  to  the  epoch  of  tlie 
Revolution  '^. 

1663. — The  earl  of  Middleton  was  a  blunt,  straightforward 
soldier,  but  not  much  of  a  politician ;  whereas  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  had  studied  expediency  under  the  covenant,  and, 
besides,  was  at  the  king's  elbow  to  misrepresent  Middleton's 
actions,  to  aggravate  his  errors,  and  to  prejudice  the  royal 
mind  against  him.  He  was  ordered  up  to  London,  and 
Burnet  says  he  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  king.  Charles's 
displeasure,  however,  was  more  with  the  manner  than  the  mat- 
ter of  his  alleged  violence ;  for  he  pretended  that  he  had  acted 
without,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  opposition  to,  his  instructions. 
Lord  Clarendon  interposed  some  delays  to  Lauderdale's  mo- 
tion for  the  assembling  of  a  council,  but  when  it  met  Lauder- 
dale accused  the  earl  of  Middleton  of  many  miscarriages  in 
his  great  office,  which  he  aggravated  so  much  as  to  amount  to 
high  treason.  He  particularly  accused  him  of  having  ac- 
cepted bribes  from  many  of  the  presbyterians,  to  exclude 
them  from  the  list  of  fines.  The  earl  of  Middleton  was  the 
less  able  to  support  this  attack,  as  his  friend  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don's credit  was  beginning  to  wane ;  but  he  excused  some 
errors  in  point  of  form,  because,  having  been  a  military  man, 
he  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  formalities  of  law. 
In  his  general  defence  he  insisted  that  whatever  he  did  was  with 
the  best  intentions  for  the  king's  service,  that  his  friends  might 
be  advanced,  his  enemies  humbled,  and  so  loyal  a  parliament 
be  encouraged.  Archbishop  Sheldon  defended  the  commis- 
sioner, and  was  very  earnest  with  the  king  to  forgive  him,  be- 
cause his  administration  had  been  wholly  directed  to  the  good 
of  the  king's  service  and  the  establishment  of  the  church, 
although  it  might  have  been  deficient  in  point  of  form.     The 

'  Wodrow's  History,  i.  322. 

-  Crooksbaiik'g  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  151. 
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duke  of  Albemarle,  who  well  knew  the  temper  and  s])irit  of  the 
covenanters,  powerfully  supported  him,  and  told  the  king  that 
he  had  followed  the  only  course  for  effectually  serving  his 
majesty.  The  Scottish  bishops  also  wrote  in  his  favour,  and 
in  vindication  of  his  general  policy.  Burnet  says  that  arch- 
bishop Sharp  was  sent  up  by  Middleton's  friends  to  support 
him ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  he  found  that  his  assistance 
came  too  late.  He  was  declared  by  these  partial  judges  to  be 
guilty  of  arbitrary  conduct  as  high  commissioner;  and  to  se- 
cure the  interest  of  the  parties  on  whom  the  fines  had  been 
imposed,  Lauderdale  procured  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the 
council  in  Scotland,  ordering  them  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  act  of  fines  by  proclamation,  which  was  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  those  who  had  already  paid  this  arbitrary  impost. 
Charles,  however,  declared  his  belief  that  Middleton  was  an 
honest  man,  and  his  resolution  to  protect  him ;  but  he  thought 
the  credit  of  his  affairs  would  suffer  if  he  was  continued  in 
his  high  office,  and  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  his  commis- 
sion. The  earl  of  Rothes  was  appointed  high  commissioner, 
and  Lauderdale,  after  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  more  honest  and 
patriotic  rival,  was  continued  secretary  of  state.  He  began  to 
court  the  primate,  and  made  the  most  extravagant  promises 
"  to  serve  the  bishops  and  the  church  at  another  rate  than  lord 
Middleton  was  capable  of  doing,"  and  the  primate  hoped  that 
from  the  suspicions  that  were  entertained  against  Lauderdale 
of  favouring  the  presbyterians,  he  would  be  more  ready  to 
support  the  church  than  he  had  hitherto  been. 

The  eaul  of  Middleton  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  political  enemy,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  His  resolution 
and  firmness  prevented  the  kingdom  from  being  again  deluged 
with  religious  anarchy.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  steady  eccle- 
siastical government,  and  having  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  vio- 
lence and  insubordination  of  the  late  times,  and  having  felt 
the  unjust  severity  of  presbyterian  malignity,  he  was  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people  than 
his  rival,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  Tower  from  the  battle 
of  Worcester  to  the  Restoration.  "  Middleton  had  lived  in 
great  magnificence,  which  made  him  acceptable  to  many;" 
but  the  accounts  of  hisiuteniperance,which  BurnetandWodrow 
have  recorded,  are  malignant  falsehoods,  proceedhig  from  the 
vain-glorious  gossijnng  of  the  one,  and  the  fiendish  male- 
volence and  lying  spirit  of  the  other.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
thatsuch  good  men  as  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  bishop  Sheldon 
would  have  supported  a  minister  who  was,  as  Burnet  falsely 
asserts,   "perpetually  drunk;"  or  that  the  Scotlisli  bishops 
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would  have  been  so  earnest  to  prevent  his  dismissal,  if  he  iiad 
been  the  disreputable  person  that  presbyterian  authors  repre- 
sent him,  and  who  have  most  vilely  calumniated  his  character. 

"  He  was  a  firm  friend,  though  a  violent  enemy."  "  Hurt, 
perhaps,  in  his  fortune,  by  that,  [his  magnificence]  he  retired 
alter  his  disgrace  to  the  friery  near  Guildford,  to  one  Dalmahoy 
there,  a  genteel  and  generous  man,  who  was  of  Scotland;  had 
been  a  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  William  duke  of  Hamilton 
(killed  at  the  battle  of  Worcester),  married  that  duke's  widow, 
and  by  her  had  this  house  and  a  considerable  estate  adjoin- 
ing to  it,  where,  over  the  river  which  runs  through  the  estate, 
this  carl  [Middlcton]  built  a  very  handsome  large  bridge,  call- 
ing it  by  his  own  name,  and  was  the  preseiit  he  made  to  Mr. 
Dalmahoy  for  entertaining  him  at  this  place.  The  bridge  is 
now  down;  but  I  remember  it  standing,  with  brass  plates 
upon  it,  that  had  Middleton  Bridge  inscribed  upon  them^." 
He  lived  in  this  private  manner  for  some  time,  till  lord  Ruther- 
ford resigned  the  government  of  Tangier,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Fez,  in  Africa,  opposite  to  Gibraltar.  The  Portuguese 
took  it  from  the  Moors  in  1471,  and  it  made  part  of  the  dowry 
of  the  princess  Catherine,  whom  Charles  II.  married  soon  after 
the  Restoration.  Middleton  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  this 
place,  where,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  fell  in  going  down 
stairs,  and  broke  his  arm,  which,  in  that  hot  climate,  produced 
inflammation,  of  which  he  died.  His  death  is  mentioned  by 
all  presbyterian  writers  with  the  most  savage  exultation,  as  a 
judgment  on  him,  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  his 
majesty's  patriotic  intentions,  and  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
'ority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  married,  and 
left  no  heirs  to  inherit  the  title,  which  at  his  death  became  ex- 
tinct. In  the  year  1G84,  Charles  unfortunately  thought  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  keep  up  the  expense  of  this  fortification;  he 
ordered  the  works  to  be  blown  up,  and  the  troops  to  be  removed. 

The  extension  of  time  which  had  been  given  to  the  refrac- 
tory ministers,  and  the  modifications  adopted  at  the  council- 
board,  had  not  the  desired  effect.  There  were  now  said  to  be 
nearly  two  hundred  vacant  benefices,  in  consequence  of  the 
covenanted  ministers  having  deserted  them.  All  these  having 
sworn  to  the  covenant,  which  imposes  the  duty  of  extirpating 
episcopacy,  it  could  not  be  expected  that,  glorying  as  they 
did  in  such  extirpation,  they  would  accept  collation  from 
men  whom  they  considered  "  antichrists,"  and  were  sworn  to 
destroy.     They  were  cunning  in  their  generation,  as  well  as 

'  Note  by  Mr.  Onslow,  son  to  the  Sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  pp.  369-370. 
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"  heady"  and  "  high-minded;"  for  they  imagined  that  such  a 
body  simultaneously  resigning  would  embarrass  both  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors ;  and  so  indeed  it  did.  They 
roused  their  parishioners  to  a  deep  resentment  against  the 
episcopal  order;  but  they  kept  them  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  uproar.  "  I  believe,"  says  Kirkton,  "  there 
never  was  such  a  sad  sabbath  in  Scotland,  as  when  the  poor 
persecuted  ministers  took  leave  of  their  people.  It  did  not 
content  the  congregation  to  weep  all  of  them,  but  they  howled 
with  a  loud  voice,  weeping  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer,  as  when 
a  besieged  city  is  sackt^"  Nevertheless,  it  is  allowed  by 
their  own  historian  himself,  that  "  those  worthy  ministers  were 
blamed  for  leaving  their  congregations  so  easily,  and  going  out 
at  the  first  publication  of  the  council's  pleasure." — "  So  fickle 
and  uncertain  are  the  sentiments  of  a  multitude,  that  some 
were  ready  even  to  have  suspected  the  ministers,  had  they 
continued  at  their  posts,  as  secretly  in  collusion  \\'\i\\  the 
bishops,  as  afterwards  did  appear  in  the  reproaches  cast  on  some 
this  way  2."  Archbishop  Sharp  was  dissatisfied  with  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  of  the  privy  council,  which  gave  their  act 
of  council  in  that  city  the  appearance,  though  unjustly,  of 
persecution.  He  said,  that  the  most  prudent  method  would 
have  been  to  have  allowed  them  to  vacate  their  churches  in 
detail,  and  which  might  have  been  gradually  and  insensibly 
filled  with  orthodox  and  peaceable  clergymen.  But  the  simulta- 
neous desertion  by  so  many,  embarrassed  both  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  the  privy  council,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
excited  a  temporary  clamour  among  the  people,  whose  excite- 
ment was  increased  by  the  violence  and  uncharitable  insinua- 
tions of  the  late  incumbents.  That  archbishop  Sharp's  opinion 
was  the  most  prudent  and  safe  is  admitted  by  Kirkton ;  who  says, 
"  Lastly,  had  they  stayed  till  they  had  been  turned  out  one 
by  one,  and  their  places  planted  immediately,  as  bishop  Sharp 
designed,  the  change  had  never  been  so  sensible,  nor  the  op- 
position to  bishops  so  considerable ;  whereas,  Providence 
made  the  course  ministers  took,  the  first  act  of  clear  opposi- 
tion to  that  course  by  the  alienation  it  made  upon  the  people; 
and  the  break  it  made  upon  the  country,  the  bishops  and  all 
their  might  were  never  able  to  heal."  No,  neither  were  the 
presbyterians;  for  the  same  breach  or  schism,  for  the  same  cause 
and  by  the  same  parties,  broke  out  in  the  presbyterian  esta- 
blishment soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  which  continues 
under  the  name  of  the  Secession,  with  equal  rancour,  to  tliis 
day,  and  which  looks  very  like  a  just  judgment  upon  them  for 

'  Kirkton,  p.  150.— Wodrow,  i.  323.  -  Wodrow,  i.  330. 
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their  fonner  divisions.  *'  Yet  such,"  continues  Kivkton,  "  was 
the  weakness  of  the  people,  that  inamj  of  them  began  to  censure 
what  they  had  formerly  approven,  and  the  ministers'  bitter 
sufferings  turned  with  some  rather  into  offence  than  an  edify- 
ing example.  Such  was  tlie  cloud  upon  us  at  that  time, 
ignorance,  scrupulosity^  and  censure,  being  fVeciucntly  con- 
joined in  our  sad  experienced" 

As  THESE  rigid  presbytcrian  ministers  had  deserted  their 
parishes,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  their  places,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  an  importation  of  theological  students 
from  the  northern  parts,  where  episcopacy  had  never  been  ex- 
tirpated. Burnet  gives  a  bad  and  most  inconsistent  character  to 
these  young  clergymen,  who  succeeded  the  "  superstitious  and 
haughty"  deserters;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  all  that  he  says 
on  either  side,  for  he  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  ubiquitous ;  and 
he  always  either  sees,  or  hears  every  thing  himself,  or  was 
"  told"  them  by  the  chief  actors  themselves.  For  instance,  the 
king  himself,  lord  Lauderdale,  Primrose,  and  archbishop  Sharp, 
let  him,  although  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  into  all  the  secret 
history  of  the  time !  He  affirms,  that  at  that  early  age  the  lord 
chancellor  importuned  him  to  select  any  of  the  churches  which 
had  been  deserted ;  but  with  that  singular  modesty  which 
seems,  from  his  "  Own  Times,"  to  have  been  such  a  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  his  character,  he  declined  the  "  much-pressed" 
preferment.  He  maliciously  gives  a  similar  base  character  to 
the  new  episcopal  incumbents  that  he  had  bestowed  on  the  pres- 
bytcrian deserters,  and  says,  "  there  was  a  sort  of  an  invitation 
sent  over  the  kingdom,  like  a  hue  and  cry,  to  all  persons  to 
accept  of  benefices  in  the  west.  The  livings  were  generally 
well  endowed,  and  the  parsonage  houses  were  well  built  and 
in  good  repair ;  and  this  drew  many  worthless  persons  thither, 
who  had  little  learning,  less  piety,  and  no  sort  of  discretion  !" 
This  may  be  true  of  some  of  them;  for  where  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together;  but  even  among 
saints,  of  the  mature  age  of  nineteen,  there  will  be  slanderous 
sinners  and  indiscreet  persons.  "They  came  thither  with  great 
prejudices  against  them,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  wrestle 
with."  There  is  no  doubt  they  had;  for  he  assures  us  that 
"  their  ministers  [of  the  covenant,  who  had  deserted  their 
charges]  had,  for  some  months  before  they  were  thus  silenced, 
been  infusing  this  into  the  people,  both  in  public  and  private, 
that  all  that  was  designed  in  this  change  of  church  govern- 
ment was  to  destroy  the  power  of  godliness,  and  to  give  an 
impunity  to  vice ;  that  prelacy  was  a  tyranny  in  the  church, 

^  Kirkton's  History,  p.  152. 
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set  on  by  ambitious  and  covetous  men,  who  aimed  at  nothing 
but  authority  and  wealth,  luxury  and  idleness ;  and  that  they 
intended  to  encourage  vice,  that  they  might  procure  to  them- 
selves a  great  party  among  the  impious  and  immoral '." 

To  THE  BLACK  catalogue  of  sins  and  infirmities  given  by  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  Kirk  ton  and  Wodrow  add  the  deeper  note 
of  their  malignity : — "When  the  curates  entered  their  pulpits," 
say  they,  "  it  was  by  an  order  from  the  bishop,  without  any  call 
from,  yea,  contrary  to,  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  Their  per- 
sonal character  was  black,  and  no  wonder  their  personal  enter- 
tainment was  coarse  and  cold.  In  some  places  they  were  wel- 
comed with  tears  in  abundance,  and  entreaties  to  be  gone ;  in 
others  with  reasonings  and  arguments  which  confounded  them ; 
and  some  entertained  them  with  threats,  affronts,  and  indig- 
nities, too  many  here  to  be  repeated.  The  bell's  tongue  in  some 
places  was  stolen  away,  that  the  parishioners  might  have  an 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  church.  The  doors  of  the  church 
were  barricaded,  and  they  made  to  enter  by  the  window  lite- 
rally. The  laxer  of  the  gentry  easily  engaged  to  join  in  their 
drinking  cabals,  which,  with  all  iniquity,  did  now  fearfully 
abound  and  sadly  exposed  them  ;  and  in  some  places  the 
people,  fretted  with  the  dismal  change,  gathered  together 
and  violently  opposed  their  settlement,  and  received  them  with 
showers  of  stones." — "  I  have  known  some  profane  people,  if 
they  had  committed  an  error  at  night,  thought  affronting  a 
curate  to-morrow  a  testimony  of  their  repentance." — "  Be- 
sides, these  curates  had  not  the  qualifications  of  ministers ; 
for  they  were  neither  sound  in  the  faith  nor  moral  in  their 
practice ;  neither  had  they  a  right  to  officiate  in  the  places 
where  they  were  thrust  in,  because,  instead  of  having  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  people,  they  were  imposed  upon 
them  by  compulsion  and  violence  2."  These  are  the  statements 
of  presbyterian  ministers,  and,  as  if  by  a  sunbeam,  they  shew 
that  a  spirit  had  been  preached  into  the  people  at  utter  vari- 
ance with  the  gospel,  which  instructs  us  to  be  courteous  and 
pitiful,  to  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
to  obey  those  that  have  the  rule  over  us,  and  to  submit  our- 
selves. Many  of  these  deserters  had  been  themselves  inducted 
by  military  violence  under  the  auspices  of  Gillespie,  so  much 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  parishioners,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ordain  and  induct  them  in  the  fields,  and  settle  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Their  diligence  in  preaching  the 

^  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  283-84. 
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principles  of  the  covenant  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
to  have  made  the  people  act  in  the  unchristian  manner  above 
described.  Wodrow  himself  seems  to  have  some  misgivings 
on  this  point,  for  he  immediately  adds,  "  This  was  not,  indeed, 
the  practice  of  the  religious  and  more  judicious;  such  irregu- 
larities were  committed  by  the  more  ignorant  vulgar ;  yet  they 
were  so  many  evidences  of  tiie  regard  they  [the  new  clergy] 
were  like  to  have  from  the  body  of  their  parishioners.  Such 
who  were  really  serious  mourned  in  secret,  as  doves  in  the 
valleys,  and  from  a  principle  could  never  countenance  them 
[the  clergy],  and  others  dealt  with  them  as  has  been  said." 

From  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical history  has  been  oidy  viewed  through  one  medium,  and 
the  black  character  given  above  to  the  episcopal  clergy  has 
been  aggravated  by  all  our  historians;  but  "  their  patient  sub- 
mission to  the  most  vexatious  persecution  after  the  Revolution, 
adds  to  the  force  of  the  proof,  which  is  not  to  be  invalidated 
by  the  accusation  often  adduced,  that  they  were  weak  and 
wicked,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  was,  scandalous.  Weak 
men  never,  I  believe,  suffer  real  evil  patiently,  and  wicked  men 
certainly  never  do,  if  by  any  compliance  they  can  avoid  it. 
Now  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  [particularly  these  men 
who  now  succeeded  to  the  deserters],  at  the  Revolution  suffered 
the  loss  of  every  thing^  and  suffered  in  a  spirit  which  never  was 
exceeded  in  any  age  of  the  church  ^" 

A  QUESTION  NOW  AROSE  among  the  western  people,  whether 
or  not  it  was  lawful  to  hear  the  curates,  as  they  denominated  the 
episcopal  clergy  ;  and  from  the  teaching  of  their  former  minis- 
ters they  soon  found  that  it  was  unlawful.  Some  went  to 
considerable  distances  to  hear  the  presbyterian  ministers  who 
had  not  vacated,  and  others  went  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
deserters  ;  so  that  they  were  at  first  obliged  to  preach  outside 
their  houses,  and  aftewards  took  to  the  high  places  in  the 
fields,  which  was  the  original  of  the  field  meetings.  Wodrow 
says,  that  "  none  of  these  ministers  were  scandalous,  insuf- 
ficient, or  negligent,  as  far  as  could  be  noticed"^  T  which,  in 
other  v.ords,  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  hypocrites. 
The  first  that  took  to  the  fields  were  John  Welsh  and 
Gabriel  Semple,  who  were  held  in  great  estimation  by  the 
people  of  their  persuasion,  and  these  men  strongly  urged  on 
their  followers  to  be  constant  to  the  Cause,  to  flee  from  the 
peijured  curates  as  from  the  pestilence,  and  to  avoid  false 
teachers. 

'  Note  E  to  Bishop  Walker's  Gaelic  Sermon.  -  Hist)ry,  i.  332. 
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In  February  of  this  year,  Dr.  Mitchel,  bishoj)  of  Aberdeen, 
died  of  a  fever,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  of  St. 
Machar.  He  had  intended  to  have  gone  to  the  parish  church  of 
Marie-Culter  [Maria  Cultura], to  have  declared  that  parish  va- 
cant, on  account  of  the  nonconformity  of  Mr.  Leask  the  incum- 
bent, but  was  prevented  by  the  fever  which  carried  him  off  in  a 
few  days.  Leask  kept  his  parish  several  years  afterwards,  and 
when  on  his  death  bed  he  declared  to  the  episcopal  incumbent 
of  Peter-Culter  [Petri  Cultura},  who  went  to  visit  him,  "  I  am 
dying  in  the  faith  of  what  I  have  held,  and  am  as  full  of  glory 
as  a  clay  vessel  can  hold!*'  There  were  other  two  presbyte- 
rian  ministers  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  who,  by  the  libera- 
lity of  bishop  Mitchel  and  his  successors,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  parishes  till  their  death  :  Mr.  Dunbar,  minister  of 
Kearne,  in  the  presbytery  of  Alford,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Clerk, 
of  New  Deer,  in  the  presbytery  of  Deer^  Mr.  Alexander 
Burnet  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  and  probably  was 
consecrated  by  archbishop  Sharp,  although  no  author  that  I 
have  seen  mentions  when  or  where  he  was  consecrated,  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  "  He  had  formerly  held  a  rectory  in 
England,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  the  puritans  in  1650. 
After  this  he  went  abroad,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  of 
some  service  to  Charles  II.  in  procuring  private  intelligence 
for  him  from  his  friends  in  England.  For  this,  and  through 
some  interest  he  had  besides,  independent  of  his  personal 
merits,  which  were  of  the  highest  order,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Aberdeen  2." 

For  the  further  relief  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  on  the 
3d  of  March  the  privy  council  issued  a  proclamation  extending 
the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Galloway  to  the 
second  Wednesday  of  May.  The  privy  council  also  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  bishops,  warning  them  of  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  who  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  times  to  beguile  many  unstable  souls,  and  to 
corrupt  them  both  in  their  religion,  obedience,  and  allegiance  ; 
and  requiring  their  lordships  to  take  some  effectual  course  in 
their  synods  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  those  who  profess 
l>opery,  and  to  send  an  account  of  them  to  the  privy  council. 
Wodrow  gives  govcnnnent  great  praise  for  an  order  of  council 
for  the  strict  observation  of  the  Lent  fast, — "  that  no  subject, 
of  whatsoever  quality,  rank,  or  degree,  except  they  have  a  spe- 
cial license  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  council,  pre- 

»  Keith's  Catalogue,  133.— Ciookshank's  History,  i.   153,  \b\. 
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siimc  to  eat  flesh  (Inrinjj;  the  said  space  of  Lent,  or  upon  tlie 
three  said  weekly  (ish  days  ;  and  tliat  no  bntehers,  cooks,  or 
ostkn-s,  kill,  make  ready,  or  sell  any  flesh,  either  publicly  in 
markets  or  privately  in  their  own  houses,  during  the  said  time 
or  upon  the  said  days '."  His  approbation,  however,  is  not  on 
the  right  i)rinciple, but  because  it  would  act  beneficially  "for 
the  preservation  of  the  young  bestial  and  the  consumption  of  our 
fish,  which  the  Lord  hath  so  bountifully  given  us."  The  field 
meetings  in  the  west  were  beginning  to  attract  the  notice  of 
government,  and  the  chancellor  wrote  to  sir  James  Turner  to 
report  all  those  who  were  disaflected  and  used  seditious  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  consequence  of  information  "  from  a  sure 
hand,"  that  there  were  great  abuses  committed  by  some  of  ihe 
heritors,  a  commission  was  given  to  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
the  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  lord  Cochrane,  to  meet  at  such  times 
and  places  as  they  thought  fit,  with  power  to  summon  seditious 
heritors  before  them,  and  hold  them  to  bail  to  appear  when 
called  in  court,  or  to  commit  them  if  necessary.  The  name  of 
the  sure  hand  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  is  gratuitously  assumed 
by  Wodrow  to  have  been  "  vertj  probably  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  or  others  ;"  but  whoever  the  "  sure  hand"  was,  he 
was  only  doing  his  duty  to  the  government  and  to  society. 

Ascension-day  fell  this  year  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  Nicol 
says,  it  was  religiously  kept  in  Edinburgh  and  most  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  29th,  which  was  the  king's  birth-day 
and  also  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  restoration,  he  continues, 
"  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  his  majesty's  restoration  to  the 
royal  government  of  his  kingdoms,  and  a  day  for  the  com- 
memoration of  his  birth  ;  being  a  day  honoured  and  ren- 
dered auspicious  to  the  kingdom  by  his  majesty's  royal  birth 
ujion  that  day  of  the  month.  This  day  was  universally  kept 
and  set  apart  as  a  holiday  unto  the  Lord  in  all  the  churches 
in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Edhiburgh,  and  in  all  the 
churches  thereof,  before  noon.  And  after  dinner  all  tokens  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving  were  given  by  the  town,  in  busking  of 
their  cross  with  green  branches ;  running  of  wine  from  their 
spouts  ;  the  magistrates  being  upon  the  cross,  they  drank  mer- 
rilv  and  brake  their  glasses,  threw  them  and  their  sweatmcats 
and  comfits  upon  the  High-street;  erected  a  large  scaffold 
upon  the  east-side  of  the  cross,  whereon  there  were  placed 
six  dancers ;  all  this  time  the  viols  playing,  the  drums  beat- 
ing, the  bells  ringing,  and  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the 
cannons  roaring;    with  numbers  of  people  through    all  the 

'   History,  i.  319-;i39. 
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streets,  dancing  about  the  fires,  both  men  and  women.     There 
was  nothing  lacking  to  make  this  day  honourable  ^" 

Parliament  met  on  the  18lh  of  June,  and  the  lord  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  preached  before  them.  On  the  earl  of  Middleton's 
fall,  the  king  appointed  the  earl  of  Rothes  commisioner ;  but 
Burnet  says  Lauderdale  would  not  trust  him,  and  therefore 
went  down  with  him,  and  kept  him  visibly  in  dependence  upon 
himself,  as  secretary  of  state,  and  the  business  of  parliament 
proceeded  exactly  as  the  secretary  of  state  dictated.  He 
brought  a  full  pardon  for  lord  Lorn,  the  son  of  the  late  Dicta- 
tor, who,  to  save  appearances,  and  at  his  father's  advice,  had 
pretended  to  be  loyal,  so  as  to  save  the  estates  and  title  of  the 
family  when  retributive  justice  should  overtake  him,  as  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career  he  instinctively  foresaw  and  anticipated. 
In  consideration  of  his  simulated  loyalty  the  king  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  restore  him  to  his  grandfather's  honour  of 
earl  of  Argyle,  and  his  estates,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his 
father's  treason  and  rebellion.  In  support  of  the  episcopal 
authority  which  so  long  a  course  of  anarchy  had  somewhat 
Aveakened,  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  ministers  who  refused  to 
attend  the  diocesan  synods,  or  to  yield  obedience  to  any  other  act 
of  church  discipline,  shall  for  the  first  fault  be  suspended  by 
the  bishop,  and  be  deprived  for  the  next.  A  second  act  pro- 
vided that  noblemen  and  heritors  who  wilfully  and  obstinately 
absent  themselves  from  their  parish  churches,  shall  lose  a 
fourth  part  of  that  year's  rent  in  which  they  are  accused  ;  yeo- 
men the  fourth  part  of  their  m-oveables ;  burgesses  the  same, 
together  with  the  freedom  of  the  town  in  which  they  live.  A 
third  act  required  all  persons  in  public  offices  to  subscribe  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  for  refusing  which  the  earl  of  Crawford 
was  deprived  of  his  office  of  treasurer,  and  sir  James  Dundas, 
of  Arniston,of  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  constitution  of  a  general  or  national  assembly  was  esta- 
blished by  parliament.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  of  all  the  deans,  the  permanent  modera- 
tors of  all  the  presbyteries,  and  one  clergyman  besides  for 
each  presbytery  to  be  chosen  by  the  members,  but  subject  to 
the  archbishop  or  bishop's  approbation.  The  king's  commis- 
sioner was  always  to  be  present,  and  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews for  the  time  being  was  always  to  be  the  moderator  or 
president ;  and  whatsoever  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  mode- 
rator and  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and  confirmed  by  the 

'  Nicol's  Di:iry,  p.  391. 
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king,  should  liavc  the  force  of  an  ecclesiastical  law.  "  And 
this  synod,  thus  constituted,  is  to  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  his  majesty  by  his  proclamation  shall  aiii)i)oint;  and  is  to 
debate,  treat,  consider,  consult,  conclude,  and  determine  npon 
such  pious  matters,  causes,  and  things  concerning  the  doctrine, 
worshiji,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  church,  as  his 
majesty  shall  from  time  to  time,  under  his  royal  liand,  deliver 
or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
president  of  the  said  national  assembly,  to  be  by  him  offered 
for  their  consideration."  This  constitution  was  of  such  a  de- 
mocratic levelling  nature,  that  the  primate  always  opposed  the 
convention  of  an  assembly  so  constituted ;  but  Burnet,  with  his 
usual  self-importance  and  adherence  to  truth,  says,  that  "  it 
passed  with  so  little  observation,  that  the  lord  Lauderdale 
could  scarce  believe  it  was  penned  as  he  found  it  to  be,  when 
/  told  him  of  it.  Primrose  told  me  that  Sharp  put  that  clause 
in  with  his  own  hand^ !"  Lauderdale  must  have  been  singu- 
larly negligent  of  his  duties,  if  he  passed  important  acts  of 
parliament  without  any  knowledge  of  their  provisions.  This 
constitution  is  something  like  the  ten-pound  qualification 
of  the  reform  bill ;  for  it  levelled  down  the  votes  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  to  those  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  in  point  of  fact 
deprived  the  prelates  of  all  controling  power.  The  convoca- 
tion of  England,  like  her  parliament,  consists  of  two  houses, 
in  one  of  which  the  lords  of  the  clergy  sit,  and  in  the  other 
dieir  pfoctors  or  deputies  ;  by  which  means  the  voice  of  each 
estate  is  distinctly  enunciated,  and  the  one  is  a  check  and 
counterpoise  to  the  other,  as  every  canon  must  be  debated  and 
passed  in  both  houses  before  it  can  be  passed.  The  Scottish 
assembly  likewise  followed  the  pattern  of  their  parliament,  and 
the  prelates  and  inferior  clergy  sat  in  one  house,  and  the  vote 
of  a  presbyter  was  as  potential  as  that  of  a  bishop  or  an  arch- 
bishop. The  same  principle  regulates  the  constitution  and 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  its  presbyterian  form.  Keep- 
ing up  the  resemblance  to  parliament  and  its  lords  of  the  arti- 
cles, the  assembly  has  its  committees  on  bills  and  overtures, 
through  whom  the  whole  business  must  pass.  All  bills  from 
the  inferior  courts  are  submitted  to  the  committee  on  bills  ; 
and  all  overtures  from  synods  and  presbyteries,  or  individual 
ministers,  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  or  the  repeal  of  an  old 
law,  or  for  the  regulation  or  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, are  presented  to  the  committee  on  overtures.     These  com- 

'  Own  Times,  i.  373. 
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mittees  may  refuse  to  transmit  to  the  Assembly  any  bill  or  over- 
ture that  is  submitted  to  them  ;  but  it  may  be  brought  into  the 
house  although  notin  its  original  shape,  yet  in  that  of  a  protest. 

The  act  as  it  was  passed  in  parliament  was  obnoxious  to 
all  parties ;  even  the  presbyterians  were  scandalised  at  it. 
The  inferior  clergy  complained  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  legitimate  weight  in  an  assembly  constituted 
after  this  manner ;  for  the  moderators  of  presbyteries  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop,  were  of  course  devoted  to  his  interest, 
and  the  other  deputy  whom  they  elected  was  subject  to  his  ne- 
gative voice,  and  thus  precluded  from  that  freedom  which  was 
necessary  in  a  deliberative  body.  The  bishops  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  power  which  was  con- 
ferred on  the  inferior  clergy,  because  their  numbers  would  at 
any  time  turn  the  scale  against  the  prelates.  In  short,  it  had  the 
effect  of  deterring  both  the  governors  and  the  governed  from 
desiring  the  meeting  of  an  assembly  so  constituted.  But  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  see  a  violent  covenanter  objecting  upon 
the  same  grounds  to  the  constitution  of  their  favourite  court. 
"  When  I  observe,"  says  Kirkton,  "  contrary  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  episcopal  government,  which  lodges  the  power  of  juris- 
diction in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  alone,  ihe  meanest  presby- 
ter is  allowed  equal  authority  with  the  metropolitan  himself, 
wholly  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  their  diocesan  meetings, 
where  the  presbyters  had  only  a  consultative  vote,  and  no 
more  ;  but  let  them  agree  about  this,  for  such  an  assembly  as 
this,  Scotland  never  saw  ^"  In  truth,  the  church  was  op- 
pressed and  nearly  crushed  by  the  price  she  was  doomed  to  pay 
for  support  and  establishment ;  and  which  w^as  altogether  the 
natural  result  of  the  principles  of  presbyterianism  which  had 
been  at  work,  either  actively  or  passively,  ever  since  the  days 
of  its  Scottish  founder,  Andrew  Melville.  In  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns,  the  crown  had  suffered  so  much  and  so  fatally 
from  that  cause,  that  it  was  natural,  now  that  it  had  recovered 
its  power  and  rights,  to  exert  that  power  so  as  to  prevent  the 
re-enactment  of  similar  horrors ;  and  in  consequence  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  pushed  the  royal  prerogative  to  an  undue 
excess. 

One  symptom  of  intolerance  is  remarkable  in  the  "  Scots 
mile  act,"  copied  from  the  English  conventicle  act;  for  al- 
though it  was  extremely  severe,  yet  it  was  only  temporary.  The 
conventicle  act  was  occasioned  by  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
revolt  which  appeared  among  the  dissenters  both  iu  England 

'  Kirkton's  History,  167,168. 
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and  Scotland,  and  which  was  fostered  and  stimulated  by  the 
presby  terian  ministers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Hol]and,and  who 
excited  their  friends  at  home  with  the  exjiectation  of  military 
assistance  from  that  quarter.  In  introducing  the  bill,  Lauder- 
dale made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  great  zeal  for 
the  church  ;  for  although  he  himself  and  many  others  also  had 
sworn  the  covenant,  yet  they  were  keen  supporters  of  this  act, 
and  it  was  carried  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  ;  for  the  earl 
of  Kincardine  alone  and  "  some  few  voted  against  it  ^."  It 
narrated  that  several  ministers,  who  by  law  had  no  right 
to  preach  or  remain  in  certain  parishes,  "  did  notwithstand- 
ing presume  to  assemble  his  majesty's  subjects  in  churches 
and  elsewhere,  to  preach,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to 
keep  conventicles  and  disorderly  meetings  ;  and  do  go  about 
to  corrupt  and  dissuade  the  people  from  that  affection,  duty, 
obedience,  and  gratitude,  they  owe  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, the  laws  and  authority  established,  under  which  the 
kingdom  doth  enjoy  this  great  tranquillity  and  the  blessings 
thereof"  Those  ministers  "  who  shall  be  found  to  preach 
seditiously  against  the  government  of  church  and  state,"  were 
therefore  commanded  to  remove  themselves  and  families, 
within  twenty  days  after  publication  hereof,  out  of  their  re- 
spective parishes  where  they  were  incumbents,  and  not  to  re- 
side within  twenty  miles  of  the  same,  nor  within  six  miles  of 
Edinburgh  or  any  cathedral  church,  or  three  miles  of  any 
burgh  royal  within  this  kingdom.  This  act  is  undoubtedly 
subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  must  have  been 
very  severe  upon  those  who  suffered  under  its  provisions  ;  but 
we  are  indebted  for  it,  and  all  the  other  arbitrary  acts  of  that 
time,  to  the  spirit  of  sedition  and  opposition  to  government, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant. 
"  Whatever,"  says  a  distinguished  lawyer,  "  might  be  said 
against  such  acts  in  countries  where  dissenters  never  entered 
into  war,  yet  in  this  isle,  where  they,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, overturned  the  government  and  laws,  and  were  upon  every 
occasion  again  attempting  it,  so  small  a  caution  cannot  be  ac- 
counted severe.  This  caution  was  much  more  just  in  Scot- 
land than  even  in  England,  because  the  dissenters  in  Scotland 
were  much  more  bigotted  to  the  covenant,  which  is  a  constant 
fund  for  rebellion.  The  posterior  acts  made  against  field  con- 
venticles were  the  necessary  product  of  new  accessional  acts 
of  rebellion,  and  were  not  punishments  designed  aginst 
opinions  in  religion,  but  merely  against  treasonable  combina- 

'  Wodrow's  History,  i.  341,342, 
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tions  which  exceeded  what  was  attempted  in  England  or  else- 
where ;  and  the  government  for  the  time  can  truly  and  boldly 
say,  that  no  man  in  Scotland  suffered  for  his  religion'^  ^ 

The  arch  traitor  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  ol'  Warriston, 
made  his  escape  in  1660  beyond  sea,  and  a  reward  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  menacing  all  men  who  shonld 
harbour  or  conceal  him  with  the  pains  of  high  treason.  He 
was  afterwards  declared  fugitive,  forfaulted,  and  his  forfeiture 
read  at  the  cross  by  the  herald.  After  wandering  in  Holland 
for  some  time  he  settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV.  and  sent  to  London,  whence  he  was  sent 
down  to  Edinburgh  for  trial.  We  have  seen  the  history  of 
this  deep,  designing  hypocrite,  and  it  need  not  be  here  re- 
peated ;  it  is  enough  that  his  own  nephew,  bishop  Burnet,  who 
was  abundantly  desirous  of  palliating  the  sins  of  his  "  unfor- 
tunate uncle  Warriston,"  admits  that  "  there  ivas  a  great  deal 
against  him.''''  He  farther  says,  "  He  was  so  disordered  both 
in  body  and  mind,  that  it  w^as  a  reproach  to  any  government  to 
proceed  against  him  2,"  His  appearance  of  mental  im- 
Ijccility  was  entirely  assumed,  to  excite  pity  and  to  evade 
merited  punishment.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  the 
Cross,  and  his  head  to  be  afterwards  cut  off  and  ])laced  on  the 
Nether  Bow',  beside  his  late  friend,  Guthrie's.  As  soon  as  all 
hope  of  escape  had  ceased,  his  intellects  immediately  became 
as  bright  and  asvigorousas  ever.  Burnetsays,  "  tlie  presbyte- 
rians  came  about  him,  and  prayed  for  him  in  a  style  like  an 
upbraiding  of  God  with  the  services  he  had  done  Him  ;"  and 
"a  person  of  very  great  worth"  informed  Wodrow  that  .fohnston 
used  to  say,  "  I  dare  never  question  my  salvation  ;  1  have  so 
often  seen  God's  face  in  the  house  of  prayer !"  And  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution  "  he  was  under  a  wonderful  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  of  sons,  as  great  perhaps  as  many  have  had  since 
the  primiti\e  times !" — "  Yet,"  says  his  nephew^,  "  when  the 
day  of  his  execution  came,  he  was  serene.  He  was  cheerful, 
and  seemed  iully  satisfied  with  his  death.  He  read  a  speech 
twice  over  on  the  scalfold,  that  to  my  knowledge  he  composed 
himself,  imvh'ich  he  justified  all  the  proceedings  in  the  cove- 
nant [and  so  died  unrepentant],  and  asserted  his  own  sin- 
cerity ;  but  condemned  his  joining  with  Cromwell  and  the  sec- 
taries, though  even  in  that  his  intentions  had  been  .sincere  for 
the  good  of  his  country  and  the  security  of  religion."  All 
the  pretence  that  Burnet  can  shew^  for  sparing  the  life  of  one 

'   Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Vindication, — Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 
-  Own  Times,  i.  3J'0. 
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of  the  king's  most  implacable  enemies,  was,  that  he  was  mad  ; 
but  surely  this  is  the  first  "  serene"  and  "  cheerful"  and  com- 
posed madman  that  the  world  lias  seen,  and  one  who  made 
the  most  artful  and  seditious  speech  on  the  scalibld,  and  cojnes 
of  which  were  distributed  among  the  people  to  corrupt  them. 
Wodrow  calls  him  an  "  excellent  person  ;"  "  a  godly  and  in- 
nocent i^erson  ;"  and  "  with  his  dear  friends  and  fellow  mar- 
tyrs, the  noble  marcpiis  of  Argyle  and  Mr.  James  Guthrie  .  .  . 
soaked  the  foundations  of  prelacy  with  their  blood  ;  so  the 
walls  now  fast  building  and  pretty  far  advanced  behoved  to 
be  cemented  with  the  blood  of  this  excellent  gentleman." 
"  Thus,"  says  Crookshanks, "  fell  the  eminently  pious  and  learned 
Warriston."  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  the  blood  of 
tliese  three  "Scots  worthies"  could  have  to  do  with  either 
the  foundations  or  the  walls  of  prelacy  ;  but  the  constant 
reiteration  of  such  malignant  insinuations  has  rivetted  a  preju- 
dice ill  the  minds  of  Scotsmen  against  the  church  of  their 
forefathers,  that  cannot  be  overcome  by  ordinary  arguments; 
and  till  the  veil  be  removed  by  the  mighty  Power  who  has  per- 
mitted it  to  fall  upon  their  hearts  and  understandings,  it  is  al- 
most hopeless  to  attempt  to  undeceive  them.  And  how  awful 
is  that  delusion  which  has  fallen  on  men  calling  themselves 
christians,  to  esteem  those  men  "  martyrs,"  whose  whole 
lives  had  been  spent  in  the  blackest  treachery,  in  treason, 
sacrilege,  rebellion,  and  murder.  When  the  noble  army  of 
Christ's  holy  martyrs  are  mustered,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  these  three  unrepentant  agents  of  that  masterpiece  of  the 
devil,  and  his  agents  the  Jesuits — the  covenant,  will  not  be 
entitled  even  to  brevet  rank  in  that  sacred  band. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  commissioner  and  the  secretary  of 
state,  several  additions  were  made  to  the  privy  council  by 
Lauderdale,  who  introduced  his  brother,  Charles  Maitland, 
and  John  Hume,  of  Ilenton,  together  with  the  archbishops  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow.  The  remonsh-ators  had  commenced 
their  old  practices  in  the  bishoprick  of  Galloway,  and  set  a 
riotous  mob  of  women  to  attack  some  clergymen,  or  curates,  as 
they  were  contemptuously  called,  during  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties  in  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright ;  and  the  privy 
council  gave  a  commission  to  several  of  the  resident  noblemen  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  punish  the  ringleaders.  Several 
women  were  convicted  of  assault  and  battery,  and  sentenced 
to  stand  at  the  market-cross  with  a  label,  "  bearing  their  fault 
to  be,  for  contempt  of  his  majesty's  authority,  and  raising  a 
tumult  in  the  said  town."  These  rioters  are  considered  mar- 
tyrs to  the  cause,  and  Wodrow  indignantly  exclaims,  "  Tiiat 
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such  a  splutter  should  be  made,  because  a  few  women  in  two 
parishes  had  put  some  affronts  upon  the  curates  when  forced 
in  upon  them,  may  seem  odd  enough,  and  could  not  fail  to 
increase  the  dislike  the  people  in  the  southern  shires  had 
against  them.  I  scarce  know  what  could  have  been  done  iur- 
ther,  if  the  highest  acts  of  treason  had  been  committed." 

James  Wood,  who  had  been  intruded  as  principal  of  the  Old 
College  St.  Andrews,  and  who  still  kept  possession,  although 
he  had  been  deposed  by  act  of  council,  was  called  before  the 
privy  council,  and  ordered  to  confine  himself  within  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  place  was  declared  vacant.  Some  oUier 
presbyterian  ministers  were  summoned  before  the  council  for 
"  turbulent  and  seditious  carriage;"  and  the  restraint  that  go- 
vernment found  itabsolutely  necessary  to  put  upon  the  turbulent 
and  seditious  covenanters  is  said,  as  usual,  to  have  been  at  the 
instigation  of  the  two  archbishops,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
vulgar  prejudice  against  them  and  their  order.  From  the  in- 
flux of  presbyterian  ministers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  into 
the  presbyterian  dioceses  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  the 
council  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the  7th 
of  October,  ordering  all  persons  coming  from  Ireland,  without 
sufficient  testimonials,  either  to  return  within  fifteen  days,  or 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  treated  as  seditious  persons.  It  also 
declared,  that  all  persons  who  withdrew  from  their  parish 
churches,  should,  after  three  admonitions  given  them  by  their 
respective  ministers,  be  proceeded  against,  on  their  names 
being  intimated  by  their  ministers  ^  The  turbulence  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  now  obliged  the  council  to  send  the  earl 
of  Linlithgow,  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  into  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  sir  Robert  Fleming,  with  two  squadrons  of  the  Life 
Guards,  to  Kilmarnock  and  Paisley. 

Dr.  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Orkney,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
29th  of  September.  Keith  says,  he  was  "  a  learned  and  wor- 
thy prelate."  He  was  the  last  connecting  link  betwixt  the 
Spottiswoodian  and  the  present  church  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  pretended  excommunication  of  the  covenanters,  which  was 
never  relaxed  nisi  in  extremis,  he  died  in  the  Lord,  like  a  good 
christian,  to  rest  from  his  labours,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  With  his  usual  malignity, 
Wodrow  says,  "  he  was  buried  there  [Edinburgh]  October  the 
4th,  being  a  Sabbath  [and  he  thereby  means  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  horrible  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day]  :  his  corpse  lay 
in  state  in  the  east  aisle  of  the  east  kirk,  and  Mr.  William 

'  Wodrow  and  Crookshank's  Histories. 
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Anuaiul  had  a  sermon  before  their  interment,  wherein  he  de- 
scribed, with  abnndancc  of  jiarade,  the  family,  birth,  }3iety, 
learning,  travels,  Tife,  and  sufferings  lor  the  sake  of  the  gospel, 
of  the  deceased  prelate  ^"  In  the  year  1658,  Baillie  states, 
that  he  was  much  opposed  to  a  tract  of  bishop  Forbes's,  which 
bishoi)  Sydscrf  had  published  at  London,  on  the  subject  of 
Justification;  and  we  may  suppose  the  bishop  took  tlie  right 
view  of  that  doctrine,  from  Baillie's  invectives  against  his 
arminianism  and  popery,  because  the  bishop  asserted,  with 
St.  Paul,  tliat  they  which  have  believed  in  God  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  (/oodu'0)'ks,  and  he  repudiated  theantiscrip- 
tural  position  that  faith  aloneis  able  to  save  a  man.  And  Baillie 
says,  in  another  letter,  "  Thomas  Gallovidianus,  for  his  print- 
ing Dr.  Forbes's  ^bishop  of  Edinburgh)  wicked  dictates,  is  now 
on  his  way  to  London,  sent  for  by  the  English  bishops,  who 
SCOFF  at  our  churches  excommunication.^''  His  son  was  editor 
of  a  small  quarto  periodical,  called  "  Mercurius  Caledonius," 
which  annoyed  the  presbyterians  very  much,  by  the  satirical 
remarks  he  made  on  their  proceedings ;  and  Baillie  besought 
his  friend  Dr.  Sharp  to  get  it  suppressed — "  James,  have  you 
not  so  much  power  as  to  stay  the  railing  of  that  very  malicious 
diurnaller  ?  ^  " 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
the  lord  commissioner,  with  the  three  estates,  performed  "  the 
Riding"  with  great  magnificence,  during  which  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  caught  a  cold,  that  was  succeeded  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  which  caused  his  death  on  the  2d  No- 
vember. His  body  laid  in  state  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles, 
and  the  very  reverend  John  Hay,  parson  of  Peebles  and  dean 
of  Glasgow,  preached  the  funeral  sennon.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  service  the  procession  moved  towards  Holy  rood  House, 
followed  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  bishops,  the  lord 
chancellor,  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  town,  with  the 
magistrates  and  lords  of  session.  The  body  was  preceded  by 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  with  the  arms  of  the  see  and  of  the 
deceased  diplayed,  and  trumpets  sounding.  He  was  inten-ed 
by  torch-light  in  the  east  side  of  the  chapel  royal.  He  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Baillie  as  having  been  favourable  to 
malignauts,  which  means,  that  he  was  loyal  to  the  king,  and 
opposed  to  the  mad  delusion  of  the  times;  and  Mr.  Fairfoul, 
with  a  Mr.  Colville,  he  says,  "  joined  together,  made  a  great 
party,  especially  when  our  statesmen  did  make  use  of  them  to 
bear  down  those  who  had  swayed  our  former  assemblies."   At 

'  Wodrow's  History,  i.  381.         -  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  390,  406,  454,  468. 
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the  time  of  the  Engagement  in  1648,  Mr.  Faivfoul  opposed  to 
his  power  the  leaders  in  the  commission,  who  were  peremp- 
tory to  "  have  religion  settled  first,  and  the  king  not  restored 
till  he  had  given  security  by  his  oath  to  consent  to  an  act  of 
parliament  for  enjoining  the  covenant  in  all  his  dominions, 
and  settling  religion  according  to  the  covenant."  And  Baillie 
says,  the  commission  had  not  failed  to  have  called  both  Fairfoul 
and  Colville  "  to  accomit  for  their  malapertness,  had  not  the 
intervention  of  other  and  greater  affairs  diverted  us^." 

A  LiTTLii;  BEFORE  the  Restoration  the  severe  government  Ox 
Cromwell  in  Scotland  had  crushed  all  the  party  feuds,  and  by 
suppressing  the  synods  and  general  assemblies,  prevented 
those  cabals,  disputes,  and  tyraimical  ordinances  of  the  minis- 
ters, which  had  afflicted  the  whole  nation  for  the  previous 
twenty  years.  During  the  dictatorship  of  Argyle,  the  commis- 
sion of  the  kirk  had  gro\^n  into  a  species  of  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  government  or  of  general  freedom.  That  wily 
statesman  suggested  the  formation  of  the  commission,  and 
used  it  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  aggrandisement, 
having  been  always  one  of  the  lay-elders  included  in  it;  but 
the  ministers  became  so  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  power,  that 
they  frequently  exceeded  his  control.  From  that  body  all  the 
acts  of  tyranny  emanated  which  were  so  recklessly  inflicted 
on  individuals  or  on  the  nation  at  large;  and  Argyle's  power 
in  the  government  carried  them  into  effect  either  as  ordinances 
of  parliament  or  of  the  committee  of  estates,  of  which  he  was 
likewise  a  member.  "And  should  I  here  recount  the  procedure 
of  the  kirk  judicatories,  against  all  who  were  thought  dis- 
affected, I  should  be  looked  on  as  one  telling  romances,  they 
being  beyond  credit!  What  processes  of  ministers  are  yet 
upon  record,  which  have  no  better  foundation  than  their  not 
preaching  to  the  times?  their  speaking  with  or  praying  before 
Montrose?  their  not  railing  at  the  Engagement,  and  the  like  ? 
And  what  cruelty  was  practised  in  the  years  1649  and  1650  ? 
None  of  us  are  so  young  but  we  may  remember  of  it.  A 
single  death  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kingdom  could  not 
satisfy  the  blood-thirsty  malice  of  that  party,  unless  made  for- 
midable and  disgraceful  with  all  the  shameful  pageantry  that 
could  be  devised.  Pray  do  you  think  these  things  are  forgot- 
ten ?  Or  shall  I  go  about  to  narrate  and  prove  them  more  par- 
ticularly ?  I  confess  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  men  wlio  are 
so  obnoxious,  notwithstanding  of  that,  so  exalted  in  their  own 

«  Raillie's  T,etters.  iii.  19-31. 
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conceits:  and  withal,  remoniber  that  the  things  I  have  hinted 
at  were  not  the  jiarlicuhir  actings  of  single  and  private  per- 
sons, but  the  public  and  owned  proceedings  of  the  courts  and 
judicatories.  These  are  tlie  grounds  which  persuade  me,  that 
with  whatsoever  fair  colours  some  may  varnish  these  things, 
vet  the  spirit  that  then  acted  in  that  party  ivas  not  the  Spirit 
of  Goni." 

Ckomwf.ll's  was  a  military  government,  and  Argyle's  cow- 
ardice quailed  before  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.  During  his 
vigorous  government  men  had  time  for  reflection,  and  it  pleased 
God  to  lead  both  ministers  and  people  earnestly  to  desire  a  steady 
paternal  government  both  in  church  and  state.  The  restoration 
of  monarch}'  in  the  state  was  followed  by  the  renewal  of  epis- 
copacy in  the  church,  which  nuitually  support  and  strengthen 
each  other:  like  Saul  and  Jonathan,  they  were  lovely  and  plea- 
sant in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided, 
both  having  been  extirpated  by  the  hand  of  an  Amalekite  during 
the  late  supremacy  of  republicanism  in  the  commonwealth 
and  in  the  kirk.  Episcopacy  being  most  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture and  primitive  antiquity,  has  always  been,  and  e\'er  must 
be,  the  best  friend  and  ally  of  monarchy;  and  which  is  the 
true  reason  why  some  people  so  cordially  abhor  it.  Parity  of 
orders  can  never  yield  a  just  subordination  to  the  state,  nor 
will  the  discipline  of  the  kirk,  if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate 
issue,  agree  with  the  pi'erogative  of  a  king.  In  the  late  times, 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  exerted  a  most  tyrannical  and  des- 
potic dominion  over  the  inferior  judicatories  and  the  people  at 
large,  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  lords  of  the  gentiles,"  which  is  an 
usurpation  forbidden  by  our  Lord^.  And  the  obedience  that  was 
yielded  to  their  tyranny  was  compelled  by  the  civil  power; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  soon  as  Cromwell  suppressed  the 
assemblies,  removed  that  pressure,  and  prevented  the  minis- 
ters from  lording  it  o\er  their  brethren,  that  this  obedience 
ceased;  which  shows  that  it  was  not  a  voluntary  but  a  com- 
pulsory submission.  A  bishop  may  be  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive to  his  clergy,  and  a  synod  or  presbytery  may  be  the  same. 
But  in  bishops  "  nature's  copy's  not  etenie ;"  they  must  die,  and 
there's  an  end  of  their  tyranny,  for  an  oppressive  bishop  may 
be  succeeded  by  a  just  and  beneficent  one;  but  a  corrupt  or 
a  tyrannical  synod  is  everlasting;  for  it  may  be  said  never  to 
die.  The  majority  in  it,  take  care  to  admit  none  but  those  who 
are  of  the  same  disposition   with  themselves.     So  that  the 

'  Burnet's  Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  pp.  249,  250.     1673.  2  St.  Mark,  x.  42-45. 
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danger  of  an  oppressive  synod  is  greater  and  more  enduring 
than  of  a  wicked  or  tyrannical  bishop.  All  ranks  of  the  people 
showed  that  they  were  of  this  mind,  from  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception they  gave  to  the  four  prelates  on  their  arrival  from 
London ;  but  more  particularly  to  archbishop  Fairfoul  at 
Glasgow,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  tyranny  of 
Gillespie  and  the  remonstrators,  and  of  archbishop  Sharp  at 
St.  Andrews,  where  the  whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
county  of  Fife  escorted  him  to  that  city.  The  disgusting  cant 
which  they  used  about  submitting  to  and  crowning  king  Jesus, 
meant  nothing  else  than  submitting  to  the  intolerable  insolence 
of  all  the  different  kirk  judicatories,  and  suffering  every  trou- 
blesome, pragmatic,  or  agitating  minister,  to  rail  from  his  pulpit 
against  his  governors,  individuals  among  his  parishioners  that 
were  obnoxious  to  him,  or  that  had  incurred  his  private  resent- 
ment, and  all  the  loyal  and  obedient  subjects  who  served  their 
mifortunate  sovereign.  The  frequent  absence  of  the  minis- 
ters from  their  parochial  duties  had  the  most  pernicious  effects 
both  on  themselves  and  on  the  morals  of  their  people.  In 
one  of  his  letters  Baillie  complains  that  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  charge  seven  weeks,  without  any  prospect  of  release, 
attending  on  the  commission  in  debating  about  the  engage- 
ment, and  trying  to  prevent  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  from 
making  an  effort  to  remove  the  disgrace  from  the  nation,  which 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  and  the  Argyle  faction  had  inde- 
libly stamped  upon  their  own  party,  of  having  sold  their  sove- 
reign to  their  own  progeny,  the  independents. 

The  most  violent  accusations  have  most  unjustly  been 
brought  against  the  earl  of  Middleton,for  the  acts  of  parliament 
and  of  council,  w'hich  the  tyranny  of  the  rebel  government  had 
rendered  necessary.  The  act  rescissory  was  the  only  instrument 
by  which  the  royal  government  could  have  been  relieved  from 
its  multiplied  embarrassments,  and  the  earl  of  Middleton  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  firmness  and  resolution  in  effecting  it. 
Had  Lauderdale  been  the  commissioner,  all  the  evils  of  reli- 
gious anarchy  would  have  been  continued,  for  he  was  then  a 
presbyterian  at  heart, though  he  had  not  the  honesty  openly  to 
profess  it.  Middleton  had  experienced  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
commission  of  the  kirk,  and  had  been  excommunicated  by 
the  remonstrators.  He  had  lived  the  whole  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  kingdom,  and  knew  the  bearing  of  all  the  three 
religious  parties  in  it;  and  he  acted  in  the  restoration  of  epis- 
coj)acy  from  the  certain  knowledge  that  two  of  these  parties 
were  decidedly  favourable  to  it ;  and  t/iat  a  large  synod  of  one 
of  them  had  actually  petitioned  for  it.  It  comes  with  a  bad  grace 
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from  presbyteriaiis  to  conij)lain  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
the  displacing  a  few  of  tlie  most  violent  and  untameable  of  the 
professors  in  the  univcrsilios,  wlien  they  themselves  summa- 
rily ejected  all  the  ])rofessc)rs  of  colleges,  and  imposed  the  sacri- 
legious oath  of  the  covenant  upon  all  the  students  at  matricu- 
lation, and  on  the  people,  before  they  were  admitted  to  their 
sacraments.  The  procedure  of  the  king's  government  in  this 
was  but  the  natural  course  of  retribution,  which  never  fails  in 
this  world  to  follow  oppression  and  wrong.  Middleton's  bal- 
lotting  act  was  neither  so  sweeping  in  its  extent,  nor  so  unjust 
and  oppressive  in  its  operation,  as  Argyle  and  the  commis- 
sion's Act  of  Classes,  which  excluded  three-fourths  of  the 
kingdom  from  serving  their  sovereign  in  an}'  capacity  what- 
ever, not  even  as  common  soldiers ;  whereas  the  balloting  act 
was  only  intended  to  exclude  twelve  persons  from  power,  to 
be  ballotted  for  by  parliament.  But  at  the  Restoration  there 
were  no  violent  ejectments  nor  arbitrai'y  excommunications, 
which  carried  confiscation  of  property  and  peril  to  life  in  their 
train;  and  even  the  Glasgow  act,  which  produced  so  much 
evil,  was  not  intended  as  a  punishment,  but  merely  to  declare 
that  those  ministers  that  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  or 
forced  upon  them  by  the  remonstrators,  had  not  a  legal  title  to 
their  churches.  It  was  proposed  to  confer  this  legal  title 
upon  them  on  the  easiest  conditions;  and  although  most  of 
them  had  got  possession  by  the  forcible  and  illegal  ejectment 
of  the  former  episcopal  incumbents,  yet  they  would  have  re- 
ceived a  legal  title,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  their  benefices, 
had  not  their  fundamental  principle  of  resistance  to  authority 
driven  the  remonstrators  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  deserting 
their  charges.  The  resolutioner  presbyterians  accepted  the 
tenns  proposed  by  government,  and  were  all  confirmed  in  their 
livings,  and  most  of  them  were  re-ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
which  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  primitive  church.  "  For,"  we  repeat  the  saying  of  an 
ancient  father, "  do  you  think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are 
orthodox,  and  sound  in  the  faith  ?  Suppose  they  are,  yet  still 
their  ordination  is  null  and  invalid ;  and  then  what  can  their 
faith,  or  any  thing  else,  signify  ^  Christians  ought  to  contend 
as  earnestly  for  valid  ordination  as  they  do  for  the  very  faith 
itself;  for  if  it  be  lawful  for  every  pretender  to  consecrate  and 
make  themselves  priests,  ihen/arewell  altar,  farewell  church, 
and  priesthood  too  i." 

Whenever  Wodrow  and  his  imitators  record  any  of  the  acts 

'  St.  Chysostom,  torn.  u.  p.  822.     Edit.  Savil. 
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of  parliament  or  council  which  were  intended  to  curb  the  na- 
tural propensities  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  the}-  invariably 
state,  without  the  least  evidence  whatever,  that  they  were 
made  "  at  the  instigation  of  the  prelates,"  which  was  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption,  arising  out  of  that  intense  hatred  which 
they  bore  towards  the  whole  order,  but  in  particular  to  the 
primate.  The  past  history  of  the  assemblies  and  the  commis- 
sions will  show  how  many  deeds  of  blood,  herryingSj  and  op- 
pression, were  done  not  only  at  the  instigation  of  the  presby- 
terian ministers,  but  at  their  urgent  demands  and  never-ceasing 
agitation.  But  the  prelates  were  so  far  from  instigating  the 
council  to  the  measures  which  they  thought  fit  to  adopt,  that 
they  acted  as  a  drag  upon  their  precipitancy,  and  tempered 
their  severity  with  mercy.  The  mild  steady  government  of 
the  bishops  will  bear  a  comparison  at  any  time  \vith  the  many 
instances  of  cruelty  that  appeared  in  the  judicatories  during 
the  "  noon-tide"  of  the  kirk.  Those  who  would  not  sign  the 
covenant  were  declared  to  be  the  enemies  of  God,  the  king, 
and  the  country,  their  persons  were  seized,  and  their  property 
confiscated,  and  in  1643,  when  some  of  the  nobility  refused  to 
sign  the  covenant,  soldiers  were  ordered  to  arrest  them,  and 
with  authority  to  kill  them  if  they  made  resistance.  All  these 
cruelties  were  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  commission,  which 
pretended  always  to  be  seeking  the  glory  of  God  ;  but  it  was 
evidently  the  effects  of  a  spirit  at  enmity  with  Him.  For  many 
years  He  visibly  appeared  to  have  had  a  controversy  with  that 
church  and  nation,  and  His  anger  does  not  yet  seem  to  be 
turned  away,  but  His  hand  to  be  still  stretched  out.  It  was 
evident  that  during  the  rebellion  the  leading  ministers,  and 
those  who  usurped  the  government,  were  given  up  to  a  repro- 
bate mind  and  a  spirit  of  delusion,  for  instead  of  teaching  the 
people  obedience  and  morality,  they  inculcated  under  colour 
of  religion  the  fiercest  hatred  and  animosity  into  their  hearts, 
against  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  against  the  Lord's 
anointed,  whose  authority  they  renounced ;  they  abandoned  and 
sold  his  person,  cursed  and  excommunicated  the  loyalists,  who 
engaged  to  rescue  him,  and  at  last  tamely  looked  on  while  the 
independents  murdered  him.  Hatred  and  wrath  are  anti- 
christian,  and  works  of  the  flesh ;  for  "  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  abideth  in  death  :  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer ;  and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life 
abiding  in  him." 
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PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

1664. Impoverished  state  of  some  of  the  bishopricks.— King's  letter  to  bishops 

of  Galloway  and  Edinburgh— their  report— the  king's  approbation.— High 
commission  court.— Burnet's  egotism— Naphtali.— Precedence  restored  to  the 
primate.— Troops  sent  to  Dumfries.— Sir  James  Turner.— James  Wood's  book 
ordered  to  be  burnt. — Buchanan's  book  burnt. — Consecration  of  bishops 
Scougal  and  Honyman— their  characters.— Archbishop  Burnet. — The  king's 
birth-day.— Whitsunday.— Death  of  the  chancellor.— Earl  of  Rothes  made 
chancellor.— Primate's  letter  to  bishop  Sheldon.— Deposition  of  ministers. — 
Letter  of  deposition  of  Donaldson— of  Maxwell — and  others.— Bishop  Hali- 

burton's    death.— Bishop   Guthry  consecrated. 1665.— A  general  fast.— 

Presbyterians  disarmed  —  some  commitments.  —  A  convention.  —  Violence 
against  the  clergy. — Deaths.— Bishop  Leighton. — Number  of  convictions  in 
the  high  commission  court. — A  proclamation. — A  riot  at  the  West  Kirk. — 
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— Consecration  of  bishop  Scroggie. — The  plague  and  fire  of  London. — Bur- 
net  turns  reformer — his  circular  letters. — A  meeting  of  some  of  the  bishops 
— Burnet  summoned  before  them— and  rebuked. — Intrigues  of  the  banished 
ministers. — Sir  James  Turner. — An  insurrection— the  rebels  capture  Turner — 
their  numbers  increase — alarm  of  the  government — measures  taken  for  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion— movements  of  the  rebels. — Covenant  renewed. — A 
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rout the  prisoners — Executions. — Hew  Mackail — his  trial — execution. — The 

archbishops  accused. — A  supposititious  letter  from  the  king. — The  wind  up. 

1664. — By  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  the 
bishoprick  of  Argyle  was  so  completely  plundered  oi"  every 
vestige  of  its  revenue,  that  Fletcher,  whom  the  king  had  selected 
for  it,  refused  to  accept  it  because  the  rent  was  naught.  The 
same  eminent  house  had  also  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
property  of  the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles,  and  bishop  Wallace  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  privy  council  for  a  grant  of  the  stipend 
of  his  former  parish  of  Barnwell  for  the  year  1663,  which  was 
then  vacant,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  scanty  revenues  of  his  see. 
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The  petition  bears,  that  "  the  provision  of  the  bishoprick  of  the 
Isles  is  so  mean  that  unless  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to 
take  some  course  for  helping  of  it,  the  petitioner  shall  not  be 
able  to  subsist  by  it ;  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  place, 
and  the  extraordinary  expense  he  is  put  to  in  visiting  it."  He 
j-eceived  the  stipend  of  the  vacant  parish  for  that  time,  and 
Mr.  Annand,  son  of  him  who  was  so  maltreated  by  the  godly 
women  at  Glasgow,  when  he  preached  at  the  meeting  of  the 
diocesan  synod  in  favour  of  the  liturgy^,  received  a  small 
gratuity  for  the  loss  which  his  father  sustained  in  having  been 
forcibly  and  illegally  ejected  from  his  benefice,  the  parish 
church  of  Ayr. 

Early  in  January  the  king  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
bishops  Hamilton  and  Wishart,  which  shews  that  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  ancient 
kingdom : — 

"  Charles  R. 

"  Right  reverend  fathers  in  God,  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Having  received  from  the  aixh- 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  an  account  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  we  have  thought  fit  to  tell  you,  that 
we  take  special  notice  of  your  concurring  in  our  parliament  and 
in  your  particular  stations  for  the  furtherance  of  our  service ; 
and  as  we  do  expect  that  by  your  conformity'  in  your  church 
administrations,  and  your  vigorous  and  unanimous  endeavours 
in  that  subordination  to  which,  by  the  rules  of  your  order,  you 
are  bound,  you  will  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  you,  for 
the  good  of  that  church  and  our  service  therein  ;  so  you  may 
be  confident  of  our  princely  protection  and  encouragement, 
and  that  we  will  be  careful  to  employ  our  royal  power  for  re- 
moving these  distempers,  which  the  disorders  of  these  late 
times  have  created,  and  preventing  and  remedying  these  evils 
which  you  apprehend  to  be  prejudicial  and  obstructive  to  your 
pious  and  lawful  designs. 

"  For  the  further  settlement  and  weal  of  the  church,  we  have 
commanded  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  (whom  we  have  presented  to  the  archbishoprick  of 
Glasgow)  to  acquaint  you  that  we  have  granted  a  commission 
to  bo  passed  under  our  great  seal  to  persons  of  known  affec- 
tion to  our  service,  for  a  speedy  and  impartial  execution  of  the 
good  laws  made  in  behalf  of  the  church-government,  and  for 

'  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiii.  pp.  .'i5r>-556. 
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preventing  and  suppressing  schisms,  which  we  are  hopeful  will 
prove  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  crushing  the  disobedience 
and  opposition  of  those  who  are  disaffected  to  our  authority, 
and  the  lawful  government  of  the  church. 

"  We  have  also  given  instructions  to  be  communicated  to 
you  for  preparing  overtures  to  be  offered  to  us,  for  a  previous 
facilitating  of  the  work  of  the  national  synod,  constitute  ac- 
cording to  the  late  act  of  parliament,  which  we  are  resolved  to 
call  as  soon  as  we  can,  promising  to  ourself,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  result  of  that  synod  may  most  probably  conduce 
for  the  settlement  and  security  of  that  church,  in  its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship. 

"  We  have  also  ordered  the  planting  of  the  vacant  sees  of 
Aberdeen  and  Orkney  with  persons  of  known  worth  and 
abilities :  and  have  moreover  commanded,  that  it  shall  be 
signified  to  you  with  how  much  satisfaction  and  content  we 
do  take  notice  of  the  late  act  of  parliamant  for  the  better 
provision  of  universities ;  and  that  we  do  commend  your  ex- 
emplary piety  and  zeal  for  the  public  good  of  church  and 
state,  which  is  visibly  concerned  in  the  flourishing  of  these 
seminaries  of  religion  and  good  education  in  learning  and 
virtue- 

"  As  we  do  give  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  so  good  a  work, 
and  so  beseeming  your  profession,  so  we  do  signify  our  express 
pleasure  that  you  use  your  utmost  endeavours  for  perfecting  and 
rendering  the  same  effectual,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  act; 
and  for  this  end,  that  you  intimate  our  pleasure  to  the  ministers 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  appoint  collectors,  and  give 
to  your  respective  provincials  complete  rolls  of  the  valued 
benefices  and  stipends  betwixt  and  the  10th  of  August  next,  and 
that  you  take  care  that  the  several  proportions  be  paid  in 
against  the  1st  of  February,  1C65,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  act.  In  this  you  are  not  to  fail,  as  you  would  do  us  ac- 
ceptable service  :  and  we  shall  not  be  wanting  both  to  contri- 
bute ourselves,  and  to  invite  and  persuade  others,  our  good 
subjects,  to  imitate  so  laudable  an  example  for  promoting 
such  an  universal  and  public  good. 

"  In  order  to  which  we  have  granted  a  commission  to  several 
persons  to  join  with  the  respective  chancellors  for  visiting  the 
said  universities,  and  regulating  the  profession  therein,  and  dis- 
posing the  relief  and  supplies  of  the  mean  and  incompetent 
maintenance  of  professors  and  governors  in  the  several  colleges 
as  they  shall  be  proportioned  by  us.  Thus  remitting  what 
else  we  have  instructed  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  for 
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promoting-  our  service  to  his  relations,  we  bid  you  heartily 
farewell. 

"  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  12th  of  January, 
1663-4,  and  of  our  reign  the  fifteenth  year. 

"  By  his  majesty's  special  command. 

"  Lauderdale." 

"  Directed  to  the  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God, 
the  bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  Galloway." 

These  prelates  immediately  commenced  the  examination 
which  his  majesty  recommended,  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and  exactness,  and  inquired  particularly  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  church,  and  especially  into  every  disorder  into 
which  any  part  had  fallen,  through  neglect  or  otherwise.  They 
also  made  the  most  rigorous  inquisition  into  the  conduct  of  the 
managers  and  masters,  and  also  into  the  provisions  of  the 
universities,  where  it  seems  they  found  little  *'  save  blind  ir- 
rational zeal  and  bigotry ;"  for  the  old  covenanting  leven  had 
not  been  entirely  purged  out  of  these  seats  of  learning.  On 
these  different  topics  they  drew  up  a  plain  and  faithful  report, 
which  was  laid  before  his  majesty  by  archbishop  Sharp,  and 
with  which  the  king  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  wrote  a  very 
gracious  answer  to  each  clause  specifically  ;  assuring  them  and 
the  other  prelates,  who  had  also  rendered  them  great  assis- 
tance, "  That  their  concurring  with  his  parliament,  and  their 
uniformity  in  [the]  church  might  make  them  have  a  confident 
assurance  of  his  princely  protection.  That  for  removing  the 
distempers  which  the  disorders  of  the  late  times  had  created, 
now  obstructive  to  their  pious  designs,  his  royal  power  should 
be  employed.  That  the  vacancy  in  the  sees  for  their  further 
support  should  be  filled  up.  That  schism  and  disobedience 
to  the  lavrful  government  of  the  church  should  be  tried  by 
commissioners  under  the  great  seal.  And,  lastly,  with  how 
much  satisfaction  and  content  his  majesty  takes  notice  of  their 
concern  in  the  universities,  by  procuring  the  additional  act, 
with  his  hearty  thanks  for  so  good  a  work  beseeming  their  pro- 
fession, for  which  his  majesty  gives  directions  with  this  pro- 
mise— both  to  contribute  himself,  invite  and  persuade  others, 
and  also  to  grant  a  conunission  for  visiting  the  said  universities, 
and  regulating  the  professions  therein  ^." 

Early  in  the  spring  archbishop  Sharp  went  to  court,  and 
carried  up  the  report  which  the  bishops  had  made  to  the  king, 

'  Account  of  the  Familie  of  Hamilton,  of  Broomhill.  4to.  pp.  56  to  59. 
Published  by  the  Rannatyne  Club. 
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on  the  state  of  the  church  and  the  universities.     Burnet  and 
others  do  not  scruple  to  allege  the  most  improbable  and  un- 
worthy motives  for  the  primate's  journey  ;  and  they  broadly 
assert  that  his  sole  object  was  to  complain  of  Glencairn  the 
chancellor  in  particular,  and  of  the  whole  ])rivy  council  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  persuade  the  king  to  erect  a  high  commission  court. 
Charles  certainly  did  constitute  such  a  court,  for  which  he 
had  the  example  of  his  father  and  his  grandjather,  although 
it  had  never  been  popular  or  productive  of  good  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  evidence  that  the  primate  suggested  it  than  the  malig- 
nant insinuations  of  Burnet  and  Wodrow.  This  court  removed 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs  from  the  privy  council,  and,  in  fact,  its 
powers  were  independent  and  inquisitorial.    Its  members  were 
authorised  "  to  take  conizance  of  and  to  punish  all  offenders, 
who  went  about  corrupting  and  disaffecting  people  from  their 
allegiance,  and  obedience  to   the  laws,  and  all  who  exjjressed 
their  dissatisfaction  to  his  majesty's  authority,  by  contravening 
acts  of  parliament  or  council  in  relation  to  church  affairs." 
The  members  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  clergy, 
nobility,  magistrates,  and  military  officers,  of  whom  five  were 
a  quorum,  an  archbishop  or  bishop  being  always  one  of  the 
quorum,  and  all  officers  in  the  kingdom,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  to  obey  their  orders.     This  commission  was  to  endure 
only  till  the  first  of  November  of  the  present  year,  and  after 
that  until  it  should  be  discharged  by  his  majesty  ;  and  it  was 
appointed  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
March.    Lauderdale  was  opposed  to  the  erection  of  this  court ; 
but  eventually  acceded  to  it.     Burnet  says,  "  I  took  the  liberty, 
though  then  too  young  to  meddle  in  things  of  that  kind,  to  ex- 
postulate very  freely  with  Lauderdale.      [He  was  then  of  the 
mature  age  of  twenty-one.]     I  thought  he  was  acting  the  earl 
of  Traquair's  part,  giving  way  to  all  :b.e  follies  of  the  bishops 
on  design  to  ruin  them.    He  upon  that  ran  out  into  a  great  deal 
of  freedom  with  me :  told  me  many  passages  of  Sharp's  past 
life  :  he  was  persuaded  he  would  ruin  all :  but  he  said  he  was 
resolved  to  give  him  line,  for  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  stop 
him,  nor  would  he  oppose  any  thing  that  he  proposed,  unless 
it  were  very  extravagant :  he  saw  the  earl  of  Glencairn  and 
he  would  be  in  a  perpetual  war,  and  it  was  indifferejit  to  him 
how  matters  might  go  between  them :  things  would  run  to  a 
height,  and  then  the  king  would  of  himself  put  a  stop  to  their 
career :   for  the  king  said  often,  he  was  not  priestridden  :  he 
would  not  venture  a  war,  nor  travel  again  for  any  party.     This 
was  all  I  could  obtain  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale ;"  and 
enough  too,  if  it  had  been  true.     Burnet's  vanity  prevented 
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liis  discovering  that  Lauderdale  must  have  been  playing  upon 
his  credulity, else  his  indiscretion,  to  "run  out"  so  incautiously 
to  a  youth,  unfitted  him  for  his  place,  whose  vanity  might  at 
any  time  induce  him  to  communicate  the  whole  of  this  con- 
versation to  his  political  enemies,  as  well  as  to  the  principal 
party  himself.  Burnet  professes  that  he  was  too  young  to  address 
Lauderdale  on  affairs  of  state  ;  but  so  inflated  was  he  with 
the  minister's  simulated  confidential  communication,  that  he 
considered  himself  old  enough  and  entitled  to  catechise  and 
instruct  the  primate ;  "  1 2}ressed  Sharp  himself  to  think  of 
more  moderate  methods.  But  he  despised  my  applications ; 
and  from  that  time  he  was  very  jealous  of  me  ^f  and  from  that 
period  Burnet  bore  the  primate  such  an  implacable  enmity  that 
it  tinctures  all  he  has  to  say  respecting  him  in  his  Own  Times, 
and  entirely  invalidates  his  evidence  in  that  work. 

The  author  of  Naphtali  calls  this  court  "  a  state  monster, 
absurdly  confounding  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction, 
empowering  secular  persons  to  suspend  and  depose  ministers, 
to  excommunicate,  and  gives  power  to  pretended  churchmen 
and  ministers  to  fine,  confine,  incarcerate,  &c."  The  parlia- 
ment at  the  Restoration  only  recognised  an  old  act  of  king 
James  VL,  which  was  enacted  in  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem then  pursued  by  the  ministers  vi^ho  preached  treason  from 
the  pulpit,  of  declining  the  authority  of  the  king  and  council. 
That  act  asserted  the  king's  authority  over  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  and  made  opposers  of  it  liable  to  the  pains  of  high 
treason  ;  and  Charles's  act  onl}'  re-enacted  this  law,  which  was 
now  become  more  necessary  than  ever  from  the  turbulence  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers.  Naphtali  calls  the  court  "  a  state 
monster,"  and  the  king  a  "  state  anti-christ,"  "  a  civil  pope," 
because  he  would  not  permit  the  ministers  to  play  the  pope. 
Bishop  Honyman,  in  answer  to  these  charges,  says,  "  that  it 
is  false  that  the  king  commits  suspension,  deposition,  excom- 
munication, to  mere  secular  men  ;  there  is  not  one  word  in  the 
commission  of  excommunication,  (so  that  herein  the  apologist 
lies  splendidly),  nor  is  there  any  word  in  the  commission  ina- 
porting  a  power  given  to  secular  men  to  suspend  or  depose 
ministers ;  for  the  commission  (as  the  words  bear)  doth  only 
empower  the  persons  named,  •'  to  appoint  disorderly  ministers 
to  be  censured,  with  suspension  and  deposition.'  Now  sure, 
it  is  one  thing  to  appoint  a  thing  to  be  done,  and  another  thing 

to  do Not  that  they  thought  that  secular  men  (as  this 

spiritual  man  calls  them)  could  immediately  execute  and  do 

'  Own  Times, i     375-0. 
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sucli  things ;  yet  tJiey  apjmint  the  things  to  be  done  by  those 
whose  concernment  and  calling  it  was  to  be  the  immediate 
doers  thereof;  and  this  is  no  more  tlian  any  supreme  magistrate 
may  do^."  Again,  Naphtali  incited  his  jiarty  to  revolt,  by 
saying  "  that  the  practices  of  this  court  hath  no  precedent  in 
the  christian  world,  save  that  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  .... 
that  it  is  more  than  evident,  that  our  oppressions  and  grievances, 
by  reason  of  that  court  alone,  do  far  exceed  all  the  pressures 
and  injuries  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  whereu])on  the  United 
Provinces  have  justified  and  approved  their  revolt  from  the 
king  of  Spain  2;"  which  of  course  meant  that  the  severities 
which  their  own  turbulence  and  sedition  brought  uj)on  the 
covenanters  were  a  sufficient  justification  for  them  to  revolt. 

In  former  times  the  archbishopsof  St.  Andrews  always  had 
the  precedence  of  all  the  nobility  and  oflicers  of  state ;  but 
during  the  rebellion,  their  privileges  were  wholly  extirpated, 
and  after  the  Restoration  they  had  been  overlooked.  Charles 
therefore  was  pleased  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  any 
solicitation,  to  restore  the  archbishop  to  his  proj)er  ])lace  by 
his  letters-patent ;  and  he  was  directed  to  take  precedence  of 
the  lord  chancellor  and  all  other  subjects  at  the  privy  council,  and 
in  all  public  meetings  and  processions^.  The  primate's 
calumniators  do  not  agree  respecting  the  spring  and  source  of 
this  renewal  of  his  precedency.  Burnet  boldly  asserts  that 
the  primate  solicited  the  precedence ;  and  says,  he  "  moved, 
that  a  letter  might  be  writ,  giving  him  the  precedence  of  the 
lord   chancellor.      This  was  thought  an  inexcusable  piece 

*  A  Survey  of  the  insolent  and  infamous  libel,  entitled  Naphtali  &c.,  by 
Andrew  Honyman,  bishop  of  Orkney;   1678. 

-  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  pp.  184,  187. 

3  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  king's  letter: — "  Whereas  our  royal  father, 
of  blessed  memory,  by  his  letter  dated  at  Wanstead,  12th  July,  1636,  did  signify 
to  his  privy  council,  that  having  considered,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  civil 
and  christian  kingdoms,  what  place  and  dignity  is  due  unto  the  church,  the  pre- 
cedency of  whose  chief  ruler  should  procxire  more  respect  thereunto  ;  to  the  end 
that  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  primate  and  metropolitan  of  that  our  king- 
dom, may  enjoy  the  privileges  belonging  to  his  place,  we  were  pleased  to  name 
him  first  in  the  commission  of  our  secret  council :  and  our  pleasure  is,  that  he 
have  the  first  place  both  at  our  council  and  at  all  other  public  meetings,  before 
our  chancellor  and  all  other  our  subjects  within  that  our  kingdom  ;  as  one  from 
the  eminency  of  whose  place  we  will  have  none  in  any  way  to  derogate  :  [but 
shall  ever  contribute  what  we  can]  for  the  advancement  thereof,  in  so  far  as  is 
lawful  and  expedient.  And  we  being  also  desirous  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
church  and  that  dignity  in  the  person  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  his 
successors,  have  thought  fit  to  renew  our  blessed  father's  command,  and  to  the 
end  it  may  be  punctually  observed,  we  command  you  to  registrate  this  our  letter 
in  the  books  of  our  council,  and  ao  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Given,  ike, 
I6th  January,  1601." 

VOL.  n.  3  Y 
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of  vanity '  ;"  but  Wodrow,  on  the  other  hand,  maliciously 
insinuates  that  it  was  a  carrying  out  of  Lauderdale's  threat 
of  striking  episcopacy  under  the  fifth  rib — that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  entirely  ruining  it.  He  says,  "  that  Lauderdale, 
m  order  to  bring  hatred  on  the  bishops,  procured  a  letter 
from  the  king,  ordering  that  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
should  take  place  of  all  the  officers  of  state,  even  the  chan- 
cellor himself,  that  thus,  as  the  letter  bore>  the  king  might 
show  such  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  restoration,  by  putting 
such  honour  on  the  first  order  of  the  church  2."  Lord  Foun- 
tainhall  says,  that  "  archbishop  Sharp  had  such  a  letter,  but 
never  made  use  of  it^."  The  chancellor  was  much  mortified 
at  the  precedence  given  to  the  prirnale,  and  was  prepared  to 
dispute  it ;  but  he  did  not  survive  the  diminution  of  his  rank 
many  months. 

In  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  the  presbyterians 
were  very  turbulent  and  seditious,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a 
necessary  precaution  to  send  sir  James  Turner  and  a  few  sol- 
diers into  i)umfries  and  Kirkcudbright,  to  maintain  order,  and 
to  prevent  their  "  drawing  to  a  head,"  to  which  they  were  well 
inclined  of  themselves  ;  butthey  were  strongly  incited  by  Welsh 
and  Semple,  two  itinerant  preachers,  or  "  fiery  ministers,"  as 
Burnet  calls  them.  Sir  James  was  ordered  to  billet  his  men 
at  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants,  which  of  course  would 
produce  much  irritation  and  many  quarrels,  and  drive  the 
insolent  soldiery  to  the  commission  of  much  oppression,  of 
which  they  are  loudly  accused.  Sir  James  was  authorised  to 
receive  and  transmit  informations,  and  to  levy  fines  without 
any  legal  process.  The  privy  council  sent  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  his  care  and  pains  in  reducing  the  disaffected  dis- 
tricts to  quietness,  and  protecting  the  clergy  from  the  mali- 
cious persecution  of  the  covenanters.  From  obvious  causes 
Turner  has  been  severely  criticised  by  presbyterian  authors, 
and  if  a  dog  once  gets  an  ill  name,  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  it ; 
but  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred  was  not  likely  to  im- 
prove eit'her  his  manners  or  his  morals.  A  most  devoted  re- 
publican and  dissenter  in  principle,  gives  him  the  following 
character : — "  This  sir  James  was  a  tool  to  their  minds,  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  being  an  Englishman;  bred  to  plun- 
der and  rapine  in  the  service  of  the  French,  perfectly  void  of 
the  fear  of  God  and  man,  and  unacquainted  either  with  reli- 


'   Own  Times,  i.  301.  -  Analecta,  i.  p.  27- 

*  Fountainhall's  Decisions,  i.  p.  184,  cited  by  Kirkpatrick  Sharp,  Esq. ;  note 
to  Kirkton's  History,  p.  20  . 
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gion  or  Imnuiiiity^"  It  is  an  easy  matter,  in  these  general 
terms,  to  heaj)  obloquy  npon  a  ])ublic  servant,  wlio  was 
appointed  to  perform  a  disagreeable  service;  but  l)e  Foe  has 
forgotten  to  add  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant  to  the 
school  in  which  he  was  taught  his  inlnnnanily,  where  he  was 
set  the  example  of  massacring  prisoners  in  cold  blood  after 
quarter  given;  an  example  which  not  even  the  prejudiced 
Wodrow,  nor  his  follower  Hetherington,  have  ventured  to  say 
he  followed  2. 

The  primate  returned  from  court  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  on  the  16th  the  Court  of  High  Commission  met 
for  the  first  time.  Among  their  first  acts  was  one  which  con- 
demned Mr.  James  Wood's  (late  professor  of  divinity  in  St. 
Andrews)  book,  respecting  church  government,  to  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  comiuon  hangman.  Wodrow  attempts 
to  get  up  a  number  of  cases  of  oppression  against  this  Court, 
and  particularly  against  the  bishops;  but  they  appear  to  be 
overstrained,  and  the  answers  of  the  parties  tried  have  all  the 
appearance  of  straining  for  effect.  In  short,  the  dogged  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  presbytery  appeared  most  conspicuous  in 
those  parties  whom  it  was  found  necessary  to  summon  into 
this  court,  whom  neither  mildness  nor  severity  could  subdue, 
or  even  mollify;  for,  as  Baillie  justly  said,  "  it  was  in  vain  to 
dream  of  peace  with  these  men."  On  the  22d  of  this  month  the 
privy  council  issued  proclamations  for  the  recal  of  Buchanan's 
book  De  jure  reyni  apud  Scotos,  and  for  discharging  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  money  to  dissenting  and  disaflected 
ministers. 

On  Easter-day,  the  10th  of  April  of  this  year,  the  rev. 
Patrick  Scougal,  parson  of  Salton,  and  the  venerable  Andrew 
Honyman,  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  were  consecrated, 
most  probably  by  the  primate  at  St.  Andrews.  The  former 
was  the  son  of  sir  John  Scougal,  of  that  ilk.  He  was  first 
placed  at  Dairsie,  in  Fife,  in  the  year  1(530,  and  consequently 
had  received  episcopal  ordination;  thence  he  was  removed  to 
Leuchars  in  1645,  where  Henderson,  of  Covenant  memory, 
was  minister  before  him ;  and  he  next  got  the  living  of  Saltoun, 
in  the  county  and  presbytery  of  Haddington.  Keith  says,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  worth  ;  and  Baillie  calls  him  "  a  good  and 
noble  scholar;"  and  even  the  slanderous  Wodrow  admits  that 
he  "  was  reckoned  among  the  devoutest  of  that  order  ^."  It 
had  been  designed  to  have  placed  him  as  professor  of  divinity 

'  De  Foe's  Memoirs  of  the  Churcl)  of  Scotland,  1717,  p.  160. 

-  Vide  ante,  Chap.  s.\.  pp.  158,  131,  182.  ^  Wodrow,  i.  p.  41G. 
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in  St.  Andrew?,  in  the  year  1658,  but  through  his  own  and 
Mr.  Sharp's  "  Ungering,  Gillespie,  at  Rutherford's  desire,  gets 
secretly  the  protector's  hand  to  one  Mr.  Alexander  Jamieson  ^." 
And  bishop  Burnet  says  of  tliis  worthy  prelate,  "  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  somewhat;  with  whom  the  see  of  Aberdeen  was 
as  happy  in  this  age  as  it  was  in  his  worthy  predecessor  [bisho]) 
Patrick]  Forbes  [of  Corse]  in  the  last;  both  in  the  number  of 
the  years,  for  he  sat  seventeen  years  in  that  chair,  and  in  the 
rare  qualities  that  dignified  them  both  almost  equally.  He 
also  saw  his  son  fill  the  divinity  chair  as  the  other  had  done  ; 
but  here  was  the  fatal  difference — that  he  only  lived  long 
enough  to  raise  the  greatest  expectation  that  I  ever  knew  upon 
any  of  that  nation  of  his  standing;  for  when  all  hoped  to  see 
in  him  a  second  Dr.  Forbes,  or,  to  bring  it  nearer  home,  ano- 
ther bishop  Scougal,  for  that  was  bis  father's  name,  he  died 
very  young  [he  was  the  author  of  an  excellent  work,  '  The 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man'].  The  endearing  gentleness 
of  ihe  father  [bishop  Scougal]  to  all  that  differed  from  him, 
bis  great  strictness  in  giving  [holy]  orders,  his  most  unaffected 
humility,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  were  things  so  singular 
in  him,  that  they  deserved  to  be  much  more  admired  than  his 
other  talents,  which  were  also  extraordinary ;  a  wonderful 
strength  of  judgment,  a  dexterity  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
which  he  employed  chiefly  in  the  making  up  of  differences, 
and  a  discretion  in  his  whole  deportment;  for  he  had  a  way 
of  familiarity  by  which  he  gave  everybody  all  sorts  of  freedom 
with  him,  and  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  inspired  them 
with  a  veneration  for  him,  and  by  that  he  gained  so  much  on 
their  a,ffections,  that  he  was  considered  as  the  common  father 
of  his  whole  diocese,  and  the  dissenters  themselves  seemed  to 
esteem  him  no  less  than  the  conformists  did.  He  took  gi'eat 
pleasure  in  discoursing  often  with  young  divines,  and  set  him- 
self to  frame  in  them  right  and  generous  notions  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  and  of  the  pastoral  care ;  so  that  a  set  of  men 
grew  up  under  his  labours  that  carry  still  on  them  characters 
of  his  spirit  and  temper^. 

By  an  act  of  "  transportabilitie"  Mr.  Andrew  Honyman 
was  made  colleague  to  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  in  St.  Andrews,  in 
the  year  1643,  by  the  presbytery  of  that  city^.  In  April,  1052, 
Baillie  wrote  to  Mr.  Honyman,  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent 
some  overtures  for  an  union  with  the  remonstrators  from  taking 
effect,  and  "  obtesting  him  to  guard   against  this  assault." 

'   Baillie'a  Letters,  iii.  3G5,  and  note. 

■■'  Preface  to  Hurnct's  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell.  ^  Baillie's  Lettei-s,  ii.  -lO. 
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"  Because,"  he  afterwards  said,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  dream  of 
peace  loith  these  men !  They  mind  nought  but  to  set  them- 
selves uji,  and  to  cast  out  and  hold  out  all  they  can,  and  fill 
all  places  with  their  proselytes  ^"  He  desires  Mr.  Hony- 
man's  judgment  respecting  these  overtures;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  reply  had  been  given.  Bishop  Scougal  was 
placed  in  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  and  bishop  Honyman  in  that 
of  the  Orkneys.  On  the  death  of  archbishop  Fairfoul,  Alex- 
ander Burnet,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  translated  to  Glasgow 
in  the  month  of  January  2,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  the  arch- 
bishop was  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  along  with 
the  earl  of  Argyle. 

His  majesty's  birth-day  happened  on  the  high  festival  of 
Whitsunday, "  a  remarkable  day ;  whereon  was  made,  in  every 
kirk  of  Edinburgh,  three  several  sermons  that  day,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Pentecost,  wherein  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent 
down  upon  Christ's  apostles ;  this  day,  wherein  the  solemnity 
was  used  for  the  king's  birth,  was  the  full  moon,  even  at  the 
very  solemnity,  after  four  hours  in  the  afternoon.;  and  this  day 
the  Lord  sent  down  a  gracious  rain  for  nourishing  the  corns, 
which  were  parched  with  drought  a  long  time  before 3."  Mr. 
Nicols'  artless  remarks  indisputably  prove  that  the  christian 
festivals  were  then  solemnly  observed  by  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  christian 
churches  celebrate  them.  He  is  an  unexceptionable  witness, 
for  he  had  no  party  to  serve  either  way  by  recording  these 
simple  facts. 

The  earl  of  GLENCAiRN,the  chancellor,  died  on  the  30th  ol 
May,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Giles's  cathedral, 
when  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  preached  a  funeral  sermon; 
and  Wodrow  adds,  that  the  great  seal  was  placed  in  archbishop 
Burnet's  hands  till  a  successor  was  named  for  the  deceased 
earl.  The  king  ordered  the  primate  and  the  earl  of  Rothes 
to  repair  to  court,  when  the  latter  was  invested  with  the  office 
of  lord  chancellor  and  lord  high  commissioner "*;  sothatheheld 
the  three  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  besides  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  Horse  Guards.  This  appointment  was  satisfac- 
tory to  tlie  primate,  who  desired  that  that  dignitary  might  be 
"  a  churchman  in  heart,  though  not  in  habit,"  and  with  whom 
he  lived  in  terms  of  friendship^.  Burnet  insiimates  that  the 
))rimate  desired  the  seals  for  himself,  but  his  enmity  at  the 
primate  is  so  great  tor  having  slighted  his  unasked  advice,  and 

•  Baillie's  Letters,  iii.  183-187.  "•  Nicol's  Diary,  p.  421. 

'^  Perceval's  Apology,  p.  228.  '•  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  380, 

?  Nicol's  Diary,  p.  4 J 3. 
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his  inconsistencies  are  so  numerous,  that  he  omits  no  o|)portu- 
niiy  of  misrepresenting  the  archbishop;  and  yet  he  makes  him 
say,  that,  in  tlie  appointment  of  Rothes,  the  king  "  had  done 
all  that  could  bedesired  of  him  for  thegoodof  thechurch."  The 
earl  of  Tweeddale  was  made  jj resident  of  the  council,  and  sir 
John  Nesbit  was  appointed  lord  advocate;  "and  moreover," 
he  adds,  "  Sharp  reckoned  this  was  his  master-piece ^  which 
is  not  very  probable,  if  he  had  felt  such  keen  disappointment 
as  the  bishop  alleges  he  did,  at  missing  the  seals  for  himself 

Burnet  tells  a  vile  and  most  improbable  story,  and  falsely 
accuses  the  primate  of  meanne£;s  and  duplicity,  for  which  he 
says  the  king  despised  him  ;  but  notwithstanding,  he  repre- 
sents the  primate  as  standing  so  high  in  the  king's  favour  and 
confidence  as  to  procure  the  appointment  of  his  own  friend 
to  be  chancellor,  and  even  to  draw  the  instructions  by  which 
the  high  commissioner  was  to  be  governed;  and  moreover, 
that  Lauderdale,  whom  he  represented  a  few  lines  before  as 
having  bullied  and  insulted  the  primate,  now  dared  not  oppose 
him  in  any  thing!  So  malicious,  so  mendacious,  and  so  in- 
consistent, are  bishop  Burnet's  accounts  of  his  own  times. 

On  THE  4th  of  July  the  primate  wrote  to  archbishop  Sheldon, 
complaining  that  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  for  eccle- 
siastical affairs  was  more  calculated  to  irritate  and  promote 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected  j)resbyterians,  than  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  tranquillity;  and  he  says,  "  that  in 
all  the  dioceses  of  this  church  we  have  not  above  one  score  of 
ministers,  or  two  hundred  men  or  women,  who  do  withdraw 
obedience  to  us  and  the  laws.  It  is  only  in  the  dioceses  of 
Glasgow  and  Galloway,  where  schism  and  opposition  to  us  is 
owned,  which,  if  connived  at,  and  not  timeously  suppressed, 
will  soon  spread  its  contagion  to  the  leavening  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  in  other  places,  and  the  overturning  of  all  which 
hath  been  done  since  his  majesty's  restitution,  for  reducing 
this  unhappy  church  and  kingdom  to  their  duty  to  God  and 
the  king ;  and  thus  irreligion,  turbulcncy,  and  sedition,  will 
break  in  upon  us.  I  can  ap])eal  to  the  consciences  of  all  who 
know  the  temper  of  these  people,  whether  hope  of  connivance 
and  impunity,  and  the  interest  of  a  faction  long  accustomed 
to  submit  to  notliing  but  what  themselves  do  conceit,  doth  not 
more  influence  into  the  present  distempers  than  any  rcli/jious 
regard  to  ])resbytery,  or  aversion  from  cpisco})acy,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  king's  authority  with  these 
peopled" 

'  Editor'^  note  to  Dunitl's  Own  Times,  i.  ;i70. — Vide  B  -.illie's  LuUt-rs,  iii.  187- 
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The  numbeh  t)i"  presbyterian  ministers  who  deserted  their 
livings  in  conse<\uence  ol"  the  Ghisgow  act  has  been  exagge- 
rated to  upwards  of  four  hundred,  which  would  be  very 
nearly  the  one-half  of  all  the  parish  ministers  in  the  kingdom. 
The  most  palpable  contradiction  to  this  absurdity  is  in  the 
number  of  depositions  which  occurred  for  several  years  after- 
wards, Wodrow  himself  being  the  evidence,  who  names  no 
less  than  seven  in  one  page  who  were  deposed  this  year  by 
archbishop  Burnet,  at  the  instance  of  his  diocesan  .synod. 
These  were,Guthrie  at  Feuwicli, Livingstone  atBiggar.Mackail 
at  Bothwell,  Ma.\well  at  Uundouald,  Cunningham  at  Dunlop, 
Hutcheson  and  Castlelaw  at  Slewartown.  From  the  pugna- 
cious spirit  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  and  their  flocks,  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  military  in  the  performance  of  these 
ejectments,  and  of  course  this  circumstance  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed as  an  aggravation  of  a  penalty  which  their  own  resist- 
ance to  authority,  and  seditious  preaching,  had  brought  upon 
them.  The  intimation  of  suspension  to  Mr.  Guthrie  and  the 
others,  narrated,  "  that  the  archbishop  and  conunittee,  after 
much  lenity  shown  to  him  for  a  long  time,  were  constrained  to 
pass  the  sentence  of  suspension  against  him,  for  not  keeping 
of  presbyteries  and  synods  with  his  brethren,  and  his  unpeace- 
ableness  in  the  church  ^" 

Bishop  Haliburton,  of  Dunkeld,  also  was  obliged  to  carry 
into  effect  the  sentence  of  his  diocesan  synod  against  Mr. 
Donaldson,  the  presbyterian  minister  of  Dalgety,  in  the 
presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  who  had  intruded  into  that  parish 
in  the  year  1644,  and  had  only  presbyterian  admission.  He 
liadbeen  regularly  summoned  to  attend  the  presbytery  meet- 
ings, and  the  bishop  had  rei)catedly  written  to  him,  requiring  his 
jtresence  under  pain  of  suspension ;  "  which  Mr.  Donaldson 
did  not  regard,  but  continued  at  his  work  till  the  diocesan 
meeting  in  October,  when  the  bishop  deposed  him"  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

"  SIR, — These  five  synods  past  your  brethren  of  the  synod 
of  Dunkeld  have  waited  upon  your  presence  to  have  concurred 
with  them  in  all  ministerial  duties  that  relate  to  discipline, 
according  to  the  strict  acts  of  parliament  and  council  enjoin- 
ing the  same,  and  the  acts  of  your  synod  requiring  your  pre- 
sence and  enjoining  your  keeping  of  session,  presbytery,  and 
synod.  Notwithstanding  you  have  still  seditiously  contenmed 
the  laws  of  the  state,  in  not  keeping  your  synod,  though  you 
knew  the  ordinary  diets  as  well  as  others  ;  and  against  the  law' 

'  Wodrow's  History,  i.  106-7. 
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and  ]>raclice  of  the  church  and  your  peaceable  brethren,  have 
still  schismatically  divided  yourself  from  you-r  brethren  in  ses- 
sion, presbytery,  and  synods  :  and  well  considering  their  own 
patience  and  slowness  to  proceed  against  you, having  formerly 
suspended  you,  and  yet  unwilling  even  to  intimate  that,  caus- 
ing it  only  to  come  to  your  ear,  hoping  that  their  kindly  for- 
bearance should  in  end  gain  your  submission  to  an  union 
with  them ;  yet  still  meeting  with  nothing  from  you  but  obsti- 
nate and  ungrateful  continuance  in  your  schismatic  way,  they 
unanimously,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  synod,  holden  at  Dun- 
keld  the  4th  October,  1664,  did  think  and  vote  you  worthy  of 
deposition  from  your  ministerial  function.  Like  as  I  did 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
name  and  with  the  consent  of  all  my  brethren,  actually  at  that 
time  depose  you ;  which  I  now  do  declare  you,  Mr.  Andrew 
Donaldson,  sometime  minister  at  Dalgety,  deposed  from  all 
charge,  not  only  there,  but  from  all  the  ]3arls  of  ministerial 
function  within  my  diocese,  or  the  kirk  of  Scotland  :  assuring 
you,  if  you  shall  insist  on  that  charge,  either  at  Dalgety  or 
elsewhere,  after  you  shall  be  acquainted  with  this  sentence, 
that  immediately,  with  the  consent  of  my  synod,  we  will  jiro- 
ceed  against  you  with  the  higliest  censure  of  this  kirk.  In 
verification  of  all  the  premises,  I  have  subscribed  them  and 
sent  them  express  to  you  for  your  warning,  that  you  may  not 
pretend  ignorance,  but  may  yield  obedience,  and  not  contra- 
vene.—Perth,  10th  October,  1664. 

"  George  Dunkeld^" 

Donaldson  had  been  maintained  in  his  parish  by  the  earl  of 
Dunfermline,  in  spite  of  the  bishop  and  his  synod,  by  that 
powerful  patriarchal  authority  which  the  Scottish  nobilit}' 
possessed,  and  which  frequently  enabled  them  to  set  the  laws 
at  defiance.  As  soon  as  his  lordship  heard  of  this  deposition, 
he  a])plied  to  the  king,  without  communicating  the  particulars 
of  the  case,  and  obtained  a  royal  warrant  to  repone  Donaldson 
to  the  living  during  life.  This  was  a  stretch  of  erastianism 
which  operated  most  perniciously  against  the  peace  of  the 
church,  as  it  encouraged  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  their 
obstinacy  and  independence.  However,  the  primate  out- 
manoeuvred his  lordship  at  his  own  practice ;  for  he  got  the 
time  postponed  for  some  weeks,  and  in  the  interim  represented 
the  case  to  his  majesty  in  its  proper  character,  and  obtained  a 
warrant,  under  the  king's  own  hand,  "  discharging  all  outed 
ministers  to  come  back  to  their  charges^."     The  numbers  that 

»  Wodrow's  History,  i.  409-10.  *  Ibid.  410. 
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wore  individually  dc])oscd  at  difierent  times  shew  that  llie 
Glasgow  act  was  not  carried  into  rigorous  encct  till  the  tur- 
bulence and  disobedience  of  the  presb}  terian  ministers,  who 
continued  in  their  churches,  and  would  yield  no  obedience  to 
their  bishops,  compelled  their  own  brethren  in  their  synods  to 
depose  them  ;  and  it  appears  that  tlie  bishops  never  acted  in 
these  cases  on  their  own  sole  authority,  but  only  ratified  and 
executed  the  sentences  of  their  synods. 

Another  instance  of  deposition  occurred  in  the  presbytery 
of  Ayr.  Robert  Maxwell  had  been  suspended  on  the  18th 
Februar}^,  by  his  presbytery,  after  repeated  warnings  and  per- 
sonal conferences  with  deputations  that  had  been  sent  to  ])er- 
suade  him  to  attend  at  the  meetings  of  the  presbytery ;  but 
finding  that  "  he  continues  obstinate  in  refusing  to  join  with 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  the  presbytery  and  synod  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline  ....  shewing  them  positively  that  he 
is  fully  resolved  not  to  submit ;  as  likewise  that  he  confessed 
he  had  married  other  persons  in  other  parishes,  without  testi- 
monials from  their  several  ministers :"  in  consequence,  therC' 
fore,  of  his  obstinate  disobedience  to  his  immediate  presby- 
tery, they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  archbishop  and  synod 
at  Glasgow  in  October,  where  he  again  refused  to  appear,  and 
the  synod  then  formally  deposed  him  from  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  in  the  parish  of  Monkton,  which  was  ratified  and  put 
in  execution  by  the  archbishop.  This  man  is  set  down  by 
Wodrow  as  a  sufferer  "  for  mere  refusing  to  subject  to  the 
bishop,  by  power  from  whom  their  presbyteries  and  synods 
met^ ;"  but  the  contrast  is  great  here  between  the  patient  en- 
deavours to  reason  and  convince  this  man,  and  persuade  him 
to  keep  his  preferment,  and  the  violent,  sudden,  and  tumul- 
tuous manner  in  which  the  episcopal  clergy  had  been  dispos- 
sessed by  the  remonstrators.  Wodrow  finds  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  making  up  cases  of  suffering,  and  those  which  he 
produces  are  generally  for  sedition,  or  some  other  breaches  of 
the  law  ;  and  because  these  are  prosecuted  for  crimes  against 
the  state  they  are  described  as  martyrs  and  confessors — an 
honour  that  might,  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  be  conferred 
on  the  objects  of  every  gaol  delivery  in  the  united  kingdom. 
We  have  now  met  with  ten  depositions  in  the  presbyterian 
districts,  and  more  will  appear,  which  shew  how  much  the 
effects  of  the  Glasgow  act  have  been  exaggerated,  in  order  to 
get  up  a  case  of  persecution  against  the  church. 

The  spirit  of  presbytery  had  not  been  altogether  exorcised 

'  Wodrow,  i.  411. 
VOL.  II.  3  Z 
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in  the  diocosc  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  diocesan  synod  found  it 
necessary  to  proceed  against  five  of  the  brethren,  who,  like  those 
ah-eady  mentioned,  refused  to  attend  the  presbyterial  and 
synodical  meetings  of  their  diocese.  The  decision  of  the  synod 
having  been  brought  before  the  primate,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  moderator,  dated  "  Abbey,  28th  December, 
1G64: — Reverend  Brother, — Whereas  we  find  that  Messrs. 
James  M'Gill,  Robert  Wecms,  David  Guthrie,  Robert 
Hennett,  and  Alexander  Wedderburn,  do  obstinately  jjersist  \n 
their  way  of  separation  from  their  brethren,  and  contempt  of 
authority  and  disobedience  to  the  laws,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  gospel  and  scandal  of  the  ordinary  ministers  thereof; 
therefore  we  shall  desire  you  to  make  intimation  to  each  of 
them,  that  if  they  do  not  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
brethren  of  the  exercise,  which  is  to  be  holden  at  St.  Andrews 
on  the  11th  day  of  January  next,  and  there  declare  that  they 
are  resolved  thenceforth  to  concur  with  their  brethren  in  the 
exercise  of  the  word  and  discipline,  and  accordingly  give 
their  assistance,  as  the  law  doth  require,  in  all  ecclesiastical 
meetings  for  suppressing  sin  and  edification  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  godliness  and  unity,  they  are  to  expect  that,  after  all 
christian  means  used  for  their  reclaiming,  we  will  forbear  no 
longer  to  cause  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  diocesan 
synod  against  them.  We  commend  yon  and  the  brethren  to 
the  spirit  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  am,  your  loving 
brother,  St.  Andrews  ^" 

Dr.  Halliburton,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  died  in  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  Henry  Guthry,  author  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Scottish  Affairs,  was  presented  to  this  see.  He  was  deposed 
by  a  riding  committee  of  the  kirk,  in  November  1648,  on  ac- 
count of  his  moderation  and  so-called  malignancy  in  the 
violent  politics  of  the  period,  and  for  having  given  some  op- 
position in  the  assembly  to  the  proceedings  of  the  presbyterian 
faction  which  then  ruled  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was  first  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  was  afterwards  received  as  minister  of  Stirling, 
though  with  only  presbyterian  admission  :  at  the  Restoration 
he  was  "  put  into  the  ministry ;"  that  is,  he  was  canonically 
ordained,  and  restored  to  his  former  charge.  Keith  does  not 
mention  the  date  or  place  of  his  consecration,  uor  who  were 
his  consecratoi-s ;  but  as  the  above  letter  shews  that  the  i)ri- 
mate  was  then  at  St.  Andrews,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 

'  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  cited  by  the  Rev.  C,  J.  Lyon,  in 
his  interesting  and  useful  History  of  St.  Andrews,  vol.  ii.  89,  90. 
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rite  took  place  at  that  city,  and  that  archbishoj)  Sharp  was 
the  consccrator^ 

1665. — It  isECAME  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the 
speech  which  Johnston  of  Warriston  had  delivered  on  the 
scaffold,  which  had  the  effect  of  irritating  the  minds  of  the 
l)eople  and  withdrawing  their  aflbctions  from  the  church. 
Early  this  year  a  general  fast  was  proclaimed  to  be  observed, 
inconsequence  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Holland;  and 
as  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  western  presbyterians  had  not 
deserted  in  such  large  numbers  as  was  alleged,  Wodrow  ad- 
mits "  that  I  find  none  of  the  iew  remaining  ])resbyterian 
ministers  who  kept  their  churches  had  any  diflicully  to  kee]> 
this  iast  api)ointed  by  the  council^."  But  they  cunningly 
added  their  own  grievances  to  other  causes  for  this  fast,  and 
which  one  of  the  ministers  summed  up  into  one  sentence — 
"  the  contempt  of  the  glorious  gospel,"  as  preached  by  them. 
Their  system  of  the  gospel,  however,  induced  them  to  enter 
into  secret  correspondence  with  the  Dutch,  with  whom  the 
king  was  at  war ;  as  a  necessary  measure  of  precaution, 
therefore,  the  privy  council  directed  sir  James  Turner  to  dis- 
arm the  presbytcriang,  to  prevent  their  "  drawing  to  a  head," 
according  to  their  laudable  custom  and  principles,  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  government.  This  is  of  course  produced 
among  the  "  sufferings"  of  that  loyal  body  ;  but  it  would 
have  shown  great  folly  and  remissness  in  the  government,  if 
they  had  not  disarmed  men  who  knew  so  well  how  to  employ 
their  arms,  and  who  were  meditating  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  king's  enemies.  Wodrow  discovered  another  source  of 
suffering  and  martyrology,  in  the  appointment  of  all  students 
an(V  others,  on  their  taking  university  degrees,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which  could  only  affect  the  epis- 
copalians; for  the  presbyterian  youth  now  seldom  attended 
the  universities,  or  took  degrees.  Hugh  Peebles,  presbyte- 
rian minister  of  Lochwinnoch,  in  Renfrewshire,  was  deposed 
by  the  court  of  high  commission,  and  banished  to  Forfar,  for 
ct)nlinuing  that  disobedience  to  the  laws  which  was  common 
to  his  brethren  ;  and  in  A})ril  the  five  presbyterian  brethren 
were  deposed,  respecting  whom  archbishop  Sharjj  wrote  to 
the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  for  contumacy  and  rebellion. 
In  September  an  order  came  from  Lauderdale,  at  London,  to 
lord  llothes,  to  imprison  several  gentlemen  who  were  sus- 
]iccted ;  and  of  course  Wodrow  immediately  accuses  the 
bishops  as  being  both  the  authors  and  the   executors  of  this 

'  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishoji?,  p.  98. —  Pcrccvars  Apology,  No.  17. 
2  History,  i.421. 
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measure,  and  adds  that  their  ruin  was  determined  on  because 
the  bishops  coveted  their  estates  !  These  malignant  insinua- 
tions, of  course,  have  hitherto  met  with  most  devout  belief, 
and  the  memories  of  these  prelates  have  suffered  vuider  this 
injustice.  He  misses  no  opportunity  of  propagating  his  ma- 
lignity, and  he  seized  that  of  a  proclamation  about  the  fines 
to  blacken  the  bishops : — "  The  king  and  some  of  the  ma- 
nagers were  willing  enough  to  have  waived  this  matter  of  the 
fines,  but  the  prelates  and  others  of  them  had  no  mind  to  part 
with  so  fat  a  morsel  ^ ."  In  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Kincardine, 
in  reply  to  one  in  which  his  lordship  had  insinuated  that  these 
commitments  were  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops,  the  pri- 
mate indignantly  repels  it,  and  says,  "  If  this  gird  in  the 
close  of  your  lordship's  letter  has  any  oblique  aspect  upon 
the  late  commitment  of  some  persons,  which  I  hear  is  by  some 
charged,  but  most  unjustly,  upon  those  of  my  order,  you  best 
can  tell  2." 

On  the  2nd  of  August  a  convention  of  the  estates  was 
held,  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  Dutch  war, 
and  the  archbishop  of  St-  Andrews  jiresided  in  it ;  when  a 
tax  of  a  million  of  merks  was  voted,  and  which  might  amount 
to  about  £55,208  Gs.  Sd.  of  the  present  money.  Mr.  Salmon, 
in  his  remarks  upon  Burnet's  Own  Times,  says : — "  Having 
observed  with  what  malice  Dr.  Burnet  speaks  of  the  court 
and  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  that  his  behaviour  may  in  some 
respects  appear  uniform,  he  proceeds  to  abuse  and  revile  the 
parliament.  They  passed  whatever  acts  were  proposed,"  he 
says,  "  without  examination,  and  made  the  king  as  arbitrary 
as  he  ]jleascd ;"  and  adds,  "  that  they  were  a  furioxis  set  of 
people  :  and  now  I  think  our  author  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
pleted the  character  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  court  [he 
says]  were  all  drunk  and  mad  ;  the  bishops  and  clergy  remiss 
in  all  parts  of  their  function,  and  violent  persecutors  of  good 
men,  and  the  parliament  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  their  liber- 
ties and  properties  to  the  })rince ;  and  if  king  Charles  had 
had  that  fondness  for  absolute  power  that  our  author  every  where 
suggests,  it  is  very  strange  he  did  not  lay  hold  of  so  fair  an 
o])portuuity  of  effecting  his  designs.  The  impartial  world 
will  certainly  conclude  from  hence,  that  Dr.  Burnet  must  have 
grossly  misrcj)resented  either  his  prince  or  his  country,  and 
very  ))robably  both'." 

"  After  all,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  some  corresj)ondcnce  was  kept  up  between   the  presby- 

'  Woihow's  History,  i.  426.  -  Vidi;  the  whole  letter,  cited /'(/«/,  in  not.-. 

^  !?ali«i(iri's  lixMiuiiiatiou  ut'  Uunicl's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  i.  j).  Oiil. 
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terians  and  their  friends,  who  had  cither  been  banished  or  had 
retired  to  Holland,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
government.  To  prevent  any  consequences  of  this  kind,  the 
commissioner  this  year  made  a  most  pompous  progress  through 
all  the  chief  towns  of  the  west,  attended  by  the  king's  guards ; 
and  upon  his  return,  fresh  severities,  as  appears  by  the  council 
books,  were  inflicted  on  the  dissident  presbyterian  clergy  ^.". 
"  The  government  of  Scotland,  as  to  civil  matters,  was  very  easy. 
All  were  quiet  and  obedient.  But  all  those  counties  that  lie 
towards  the  west  became  very  fierce  and  intractable :  and  the 
whole  work  of  the  council  was  to  deal  with  them  and  to  sub- 
due them  2."  Instigated  by  the  ^erce  and  intractable  imnia- 
ters,  the  people  raised  a  mighty  outcry  against  the  episcopal 
clergy,  as  "  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  bark," — "  immoral, 
stupid,  and  ignorant ;"  and  the  presbytcrians  generally  forsook 
their  churches,  and  treated  them  with  great  contempt,  rude- 
ness, and  even  personal  violence.  In  aleller  dated  the  2"2dMay, 
to  arclibishop  Sheldon,  archbishop  Burnet  complains  of  the 
ill  usage  of  his  clergy  by  the  presbytcrians,  and  which  placed 
their  lives  in  considerable  jeopardy : — "  I  hope,"  he  says, 
"  your  grace  and  others  will  allow  me  some  more  charity  when 
you  hear  how  handsomely  they  begin  to  stone  [episcopal] 
ministers,  even  at  the  gates  of  Edinburgh."  Burnet  says  that 
the  tenants  of  those  gentlemen  whom  Lauderdale  ordered  to 
be  arrested,  and  their  friends,  laid  his  arbitrary  proceedings 
to  the  charge  of  the  clergy,  which  made  the  presbytcrians 
more  bitter  and  malignant  against  them,  and  more  violent  in 
jjcrsoiial  outrages.  By  this  time,  says  Wodrow,  "  many  of 
the  old  presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  seen  the  glory  of  the 
Conner  temple,  were  got  to  their  rest^."  The  same  obstinate 
refusal  to  recognize  their  bishop's  authority,  or  to  unite  with 
their  brethren  in  presbyteries  or  synods,  forced  the  synod  of 
Glasgow  to  depose  Matthew  Ramsay,  minister  of  Kilpatrick 
Wester,  and  Robert  Mitchel  of  Luss,  both  in  the  presbytery 
of  Dunbarton  and  diocese  of  Glasgow :  both  sentences  were 
ratified  and  carried  into  eflect  by  the  archbishop.  Of  the 
former,  Wodrow  says  he  was  "  a  person  of  the  most  shining 
piety,  stayed  gravity,  of  the  greatest  cininency  of  gifts,  extra- 
ordinary sweetness  of  temjjer,  and  of  a  most  peaceable  beha- 
viour ;"  and  the  latter,  "  of  most  eminent  ministerial  qualifi- 
cations." But,  under  favour  of  Wodrow's  editor,  and  other 
admirers,  their  shining  piety  and  eminent  gifts  were  mightily 

'  General  History,  x.  118.  2  Buruet's  Own  Tines,  i.  382. 

•*  Wodrow 's  History,  i.  127. 
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obscured,  if  not  entirely  obliterated,  by  that  disobedience  to 
their  latlicrs  in  Clnist  which  was  the  fundamental  principle 
of  tl)eir  conduct ;  and  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  that 
spirit  of  pride  and  disobedience  which  our  blessed  Lord  re- 
buked by  setting  a  child  in  the  midst,  and  saying,  "  except 
ye  be  converted  [from  pride,  ambition,  and  disobedience,  to 
humility  and  obedience],  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.'''' 

Bishop  Leighton  went  to  court,  and  laid  what  Bumet  calls 
a  true  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  before  the  king, 
and  solicited  permission  to  resign  his  bishoprick,  but  which 
tlie  king  would  not  grant.  A  faithful  servant,  who  has  once 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  must  not  look  back,  and  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  personal  ease,  to  escape  responsibility.  Leighton 
was  a  complete  ascetic,  but  a  well-meaning  man.  It  is  said  he 
visited  his  diocese  evei-y  year,  preaching  and  catechising  in  every 
l^arish,  and  studied  to  raise  a  high  sense  of  spiritual  matters 
in  the  clergy  ;  and  *''  even  the  presbylerians  were  much  moli- 
fied,  if  not  quite  overcome,  by  his  mild  and  heavenly  course 
of  life."  Burnet  ascribes  it  to  his  advice,  that  the  king  re- 
called the  high  commission,  and  abolished  that  unpopular 
court.  Naphtali  asserts,  in  an  im])assioned  strain,  (hat  the 
ty  ranny  of  this  court  woul  d  h  av  e  j  usti  li  ed  the  presby  te  ri  a  n  s  in  re  - 
vol  ting,  even  more  than  the  cruelly  of  the  Spaniards  excused  the 
revolution  in  the  Netherlands  ;  but  bishop  Honyman  shews 
that  the  whole  extent  of  the  tyranny  of  this  court,  during  the 
two  years  of  its  existence,  was — "  four  rustics  were  stigmatised 
and  scourged  for  invading  [assaulting]  the  person  of  an  ortho- 
dox minister  following  his  calling  ;  two  companions^  for  their 
high  misdemeanors,  were  appointed  lobe  transported  to  Bar- 
badoes,  an  island  within  his  majesty's  dominions ;  a  furious 
man,  whoso  fashions  are  disrelished  by  such  as  seem  to  be  for 
presbytery  as  well  as  others,  is  confined  to  Shetland  ;  one  man 
and  a  woman  appointed,  for  their  misdemeanors,  to  be 
scourged  :  this  is  all  he  can  say,  albeit  being  guided  by  a  lying 
spirit.  He  asserts  these  to  be  but  a  iew  instances  of  many 
particulars  of  this  kind,  &c.  Whereas  there  are  few  or  no 
more  instances  than  he  hath  named  :  and  shall  all  this  amount 
to  a  clearer  justification  of  a  nsvolt  from  the  king,  than  the 
Netherlands  had  to  revolt  from  the  king  of  Spain  ?  Cursed 
be  this  man's  anger,  for  it  is  fierce ;  and  his  wrath,  for  it  is 
cruel : — '  O,  my  soul,  come  not  into  his  secret  ^' " 

The  phivy  councii,  issued  a  i)roclamation,  declaring  that, 

'  Survey  of  Nai>Utali,  p.  38. 
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alter  long  and  tendur  lorbearance,  it.  was  found  necessary  tliat 
tlicii-  forniev  acls,  •2-}d  December  lG()-2,  and  15th  August  KUi-S, 
be  extended  to  all  other  ministers  who  entered  in  before  the 
year  1G49,  and  have  relinquished  their  ministry,  and  been  de- 
posed by  their  ordinary  ....  remove  themselves  and  families 
out  of  their  respective  parishes  within  forty  days,  and  not  to 
reside  within  twenty  miles  of  the  same,  or  within  six  miles  of 
Edinburgh  or  any  cathedral  church,  or  two  of  them  to  reside 
within  one  parish  ^  The  council  also  issued  a  proclamation 
against  conventicles,  which  were  found  to  be  meetings  for 
seditious  purposes.  A  presbyterian  writer  admits  that  at  this 
time  the  people  in  the  west  country  willingly  attended  their 
parish  churches :  "  tricbj  at  this  time  the  curates'  auditories 
were  reasonably  throng ;  the  body  of  the  people  in  most  places 
of  Scotland  waited  upon  their  ])reachings  :  but  their  pride 
vowed  that  they  would  be  more  glorious  and  better  followed 
than  the  presbyterians ;  and  because  respect  would  not  do  it, 
force  should  2." 

The  peesbyterians  made  a  riot  or  "  mutinie"  at  the  west 
kirk  of  Edinburgh,  and  prevented  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
clergymen,  from  entering  his  own  church  ;  they  upbraided 
him,  in  the  most  opprobrious  language,  with  maintaining  the 
religious  observation  of  the  christian  festivals,  and  accused 
him  of  being  the  cause  of  the  deposition  of  the  notorious 
Williamson.  They  barricaded  the  doors  of  the  church,  and 
prevented  his  entrance,  and  the  public  worship  was  suspended. 
Many  were  apprehended,  and  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  were 
the  ringleaders,  were  scourged  by  order  of  the  privy  council. 
Wodrow  delicately  shuts  up  this  disgraceful  affair  by  saying, 
"  No  more  about  this  hath  come  to  my  hand  ;"  and  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  other  and  deeper  designs  were 
meditated  in  this  "mutinie"  than  he  chooses  to  disclose; 
otherwise,  if  it  had  been  at  all  ])lausibly  defensible,  he  would 
liave  enrolled  the  parties  who  were  scourged,  in  his  Martyro- 
logy,  as  "  sufferers"  for  the  covenant^  ;  but  which  he  has  not. 

The  church  o'i  Scotland  was  at  this  time  surrounded  with 
difficidties,  arising  out  of  the  evil  spirit  which  had  been  engen- 
dered by  the  covenant,  and  by  the  pride  of  the  nobility.  An 
instance  of  this  pride  appeared  this  year,  in  the  countenance 
given  by  the  earl  of  Kincardine  to   some  disaffected  presby- 

1  Wodrow,  i.  129,  30.  ■  Kirkton's  History,  p.  221. 

^  Nicol's  Diary,  p.  1.33. — Wodrow,  i.  422. 
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levian  ministers,  who,  under  pretence  of  celebrating  a  com- 
munion, or  an  Occasion  as  they  called  it,  had  collected  a  num- 
ber of  people,  M'ho  were  guilty  of  sedition,  and  which  was  a 
breach  of  the  law  that  forbad  all  such  assemblages  of  the  people. 
Some  correspondence  in  consequence  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  primate  and  his  lordship,  in  which  the  latter  had 
expressed  some  of  those  calumnies  on  the  archbishop  wdiich 
were  common  in  the  mouths  of  his  enemies  ;  but  to  which  he 
gives  a  flat  denial,  and  tells  his  lordship  that  he  had  riot 
stained  his  own  character  or  that  of  his  order  with  any  base 
action.  And  further  he  says,  "  I  can,  through  the  goodness 
of  God,  bid  defiance  to  all  who  have  an  ill  eye  to  me,  to  charge 
me  justly  with  any  disingenuous  unworthy  act."  This  letter 
also  shews  what  were  archbishop  Sharp's  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  episcopacy,  and  which  he  held  as  a  divine  institu- 
tion, and  not  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  The  whole  letter  is 
added  below,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal  ^ : — 


^  MS.  A.  4.  Copy  of  an  original  letter,  among  the  papers  in  the  episcopal 
chest,  Aberdeen,  said  to  be  in  the  primate's  own  handwriting,  cited  in  the  author's 
Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  307-318.  "  My  Lord, — Your  last 
tells  me  that  your  first  is  no  accusation,  but  a  private  expostulation,  not  intended 
to  be  seen  by  any  other,  unless  urged  to  it.  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
who  have  read  it,  that  it  brings  very  foul  accusations  of  me,  in  what  you  cannot 
prove  :  and  had  it  been  addressed  to  the  meanest  stipendiary  minister  about  you, 
it  might  have  justly  caused  a  greater  resentment  of  its  contemptuous  insinuations, 
and  demanding  a  public  reparation,  than  I  have  yet  expressed.  I  know  well,  my 
lord,  that  you  are  a  peer  and  privy  councillor  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  do  accord- 
ingly pay  you  all  due  honour.  But,  I  suppose,  had  the  most  ancient  peer  and 
greatest  privy  councillor  treated  as  you  have  done,  with  a  freedom,  wliich  you 
may  say  is  beyond  ordinary,  one,  who,  besides  that  he  is  a  christian  bishop,  by 
as  authentic  a  derivation  as  any  else,  is,  by  the  munificence  of  the  king  and  con- 
stitution of  this  christian  kingdom,  invested  with  that  place  amongst  the  peers 
and  privy  councillors,  and  which  was  ever  given  to  my  predecessors,  they  would, 
I  think,  upon  calm  composure,have  judged  it  to  be  scarce  conform  to  the  honour  and 
civility  of  their  peerage  and  trust,  to  charge  me,  upon  so  slender  an  occasion, 
with  prevarication,  breach  of  promise,  ingratitude,  sinister  dealing,  and  very  plain 
insinuations  of  other  unworthy  qualities,  which  did  ill  become  any  person  of  judg- 
ment, education,  and  condition,  much  less  the  character  I  hear,  which  I  have  not 
stained  %vith  any  base  action ;  you  are  pleased,  without  if  or  and,  to  charge  me 
with  doing  injuries  to  your  lordship,  long  before  you  were  suspecting  it  otF  my 
hand  ;  that  I  have  given  bad  impressions  of  you  to  the  king ;  represented  you  as 
disloyal ;  and  that  after  all  the  familiarity,  knowledge,  and  proofs  I  had  of  you, 
that  I  have  accused  your  lordship,  and  that  no  less  than  to  his  majesty.  You 
appeal  to  the  great  God  to  judge  of  the  wrong  I  knowingly  have  done  you  ;  and 
from  this  you  infer  by  a  (figure)  which  I  might  reasonably  conceive  you  would 
have  me  notice,  as  carrying  with  it  a  menace,  that  those  in  my  station  do  dare 
attempt  tlie  abusing  of  the  king,  and  accusing  men  of  that  they  do  not  know. 
If  this  gird  in  the  close  of  your  lordship's  letter  have  any  oblique  aspect  upon  the 
late  commitment  of  some  persons,  which,  I  hear,  is  by  some  charged,  but  most 
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1G66. — Among  the  manuscritts  in  llic  cjuscopal  chest  a 
Aberdeen,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  the 

unjustly,  upon  those  of  my  order,  you  best  can  tell.  But  since  your  lordsliip  is 
pleased  to  declare,  that  you  have  no  thought  to  fix  that  upon  my  station,  but  that 
the  scope  of  your  letter  speaks  of  it  with  that  respect  you  ought,  I  shall  not  de- 
bate upon  the  obvious  logical  construction  it  bears  to  any  who  reads  it ;  but  by 
the  strain  of  the  whole,  1  have  cause  to  say,  that  I  think  more  respect  is  due  to 
my  station  and  my  person,  so  long  as  I  am  in  it,  tlian  the  giving  of  a  verbal  coni- 
pUment  of  titles,  when  the  strain  and  scope  of  the  whole  does  charge  me  with 
criminations,  which  to  God  and  my  conscience  are  known  to  be  false,  and  no  man 
alive  can  make  out.  It  will  be  hard  to  persuade  me,  that  such  usage  from  your 
lordship,  and  that  gloss  you  put  upon  the  general  assertion,  in  the  close  of  your 
letter,  is  for  the  honour  of  my  place,  in  which,  without  boasting,  I  may  say,  I 
have  done  service  to  the  church,  to  the  king,  to  my  country,  and  to  the  jirotestunt 
religion,  by  my  endeavouring  to  suppress  that  spirit  of  sedition,  disorder,  and 
separation,  which  has  acted  so  much  and  long,  and  your  lordship  does  own  is  still 
binding,  to  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  the  honour  and  interest 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  repute  and  power  of  religion. 

"  I  have  been  reflecting  upon  all  the  passages  of  my  speaking  or  acting  in  re- 
ference to  your  lordship,  and  cannot  charge  myself  with  any  one  injurious.  I 
remember,  above  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  spoke  to  a  minister  by  whom  you  had 
an  intimation  of  what  came  to  my  ears  of  the  general  sense  people  had  of  your 
way  as  to  the  peace  of  the  church  in  those  parts  where  your  interest  doth  lie, 
and  you  may  remember  you  often  spoke  to  me  of  it,  as  that  you  took  it  in  good 
part  as  an  act  of  friendship  which  thereby  was  intended.  I  can  say  it  in  truth,  I  did 
not  after  open  my  mouth  to  any  person  of  that  matter,  save  that  when  the  rumour 
went  abroad,  that  when  you  and  your  friends  were  observed  not  to  be  very  zealous 
in  discountenancing  and  suppressing  the  disorderly  and  disaffected,  who  were 
known  to  be  more  extravagant  and  insolent  in  those  places  than  in  any  else  on 
this  side  of  Forth,  and  that  your  lordship  gave  small  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  orderly  and  obedient  to  the  laws,  in  which  I  believe  his  majesty  con- 
ceives his  service  to  be  concerned  ;  I  told  I  could  not  believe  it,  having  received 
full  professions  from  your  lordship  of  the  contrary.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
thing  else,  which  might  give  any  shadow  for  charging  me  with  doing  you  ill 
offices.  What  can  your  lordship  divine  should  be  my  end  and  inducement ;  what 
temptation  could  I  have  thus  to  deal  with  you  ?  That  particular  you  condescend 
upon,  my  bringing  to  his  majesty's  ears,  as  a  crime  with  aggravating  circum- 
stances your  being  at  the  communion  of  Tulliallan,  I  do  deny,  and  no  man  upon 
knowledge  can  assert  it  as  truth.  I  heard  many  w-eeks  ago  that  you  had  been 
informed  that  at  court  your  being  present  at  that  communion  was  noticed  and 
talked  of,  and  if  you  had  suspected  me,  as  I  was  told  you  did,  you  had  occasions 
divers  times,  in  the  abbey  and  council-chamber,  to  have  asked  me  of  it ;  but 
your  having  deferred  it  till  now,  I  know  not  upon  what  design,  I  shall  give  you 
the  account  of  it  ingenuously,  which  I  would  have  done  then,  though  the  way  you 
have  taken  in  challenging  me  does  not  oblige  me  to  it, 

"  When  the  scandal  of  that  disorderly  communion  was  notified  to  the  commis- 
sion, the  lords  present,  amongst  whom  were  the  president  of  the  session,  and  two 
more  of  the  judges  of  that  bench,  found,  upon  confession  of  the  minister,  that  it 
was  not  according  to  law,  I  told  my  lord  commissioner  I  was  sure  that  your  lord- 
ship being  a  privy  councillor,  by  your  presence  should  have  countenanced  such 
a  meeting,  which  if  I  had  complained  of  at  the  council  table,  I  was  told,  it  could 
not  but  be  noticed  as  of  very  bad  example  and  of  great  ofl'ence,  that  the  com- 
munions given  by  orderly  ministers  should  be  abandoned  when  occasions  were 
often  given  of  them,  and  factious  people  encouraged  to  gad  after  the  communions 
of  the  disorderly,  which  are  set  up  as  banners  of  separation,  and  esjiccially  that 
communion  administered  by  a  person  not(vur  [notorious]  for  his  prevarication  and 
constant  declaiming,  these  threee  years  past,  in  prayer  and  preaching,  against  the 
VOL,  I  J.  4  A 
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primate,  dated  the  30th  of  January,  in  which  lie  promises 
that  those  only  shall  be  preferred  to  any  vacant  see  who  shall 

government  and  public  administrations,  of  which  your  lordship  may  remember  you 
told  me  you  had  so  heard  and  taken  notice,  as  at  your  coming  thither  you  did  speak 
to  him  to  abstain  from  offensive  expressions,  and  you,  hearing  of  the  noise  made 
of  the  conventions  made  from  several  places  at  that  communion,  where  some  de- 
clared fugitives  were  present,  you  came  to  my  chamber  and  spoke  of  it,  and  heard 
me  express  to  yourself  then  my  dissatisfaction  with  your  being  there.  After, 
when  that  minister,  who  had  been  cited,  by  his  carriage  in  a  more  insolent  way 
than  any  who  had  been  before  the  commission,  had  owned  all  for  which  he  had 
been  delated,  as  to  his  seditious  principles  and  practices,  so  as  out  of  pily  we  did 
forbear  to  put  those  interrogatories  to  him  which  some  did  move,  finding  that  his 
humour  did  prompt  him  to  answers  which  would  have  brought  upon  him  the  guilt 
of  treason,  and  though  I  found  he  was  justly  censurable,  yet  the  votes  of  all  then 
present  did  over-rule  my  opinion  and  desire  for  forbearing  at  tliat  time  to  pass  a 
censure  upon  him.  I  gave  an  account  of  the  commission's  procedure  tliat  night 
to  a  person  then  at  court,  who  was  concerned  to  know  it,  and  in  my  letter,  to  my 
best  remembrance,  my  expression  in  reference  to  your  lordship  was  in  these  terms, 
or  to  this  sense,  and  no  other — that  I  was  sure  that  the  E.  of  Kincardin,  being  a 
privy  councillor,  should,  by  his  presence  and  communicating,  have  given  coun- 
tenance to  that  meeting.  If  his  majesty  had  notice  of  this  by  that  information 
or  by  another,  (which  peradventure  might  be,  that  communion  being  noised  every- 
where in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  country),  and  with  what  aggravation  of  circum- 
stances, I  had  not  yet  the  opportunity  to  inquire,  but  may  be  shall  within  few 
days,  howbeit,  I  deny  not  this  I  wrote,  which  was  matter  of  fact  and  notour  at 
the  time.  I  did  notliing  thereby  unbeseeming  the  character  I  bear,  nor  what 
reasonably  could  be  expected  by  your  lordship  from  me  ;  I  did  not  thereby  abuse 
the  ears  of  the  king,  nor  give  cause  for  lessening  the  credit,  which  in  the  courts  of 
christian  princes  is  given  to  those  in  my  station,  nor  have  I  forfaulted  that  belief 
which  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  give  to  me  in  matters  relating  to  his 
service  in  the  church.  If  I  had  represented  that  matter  with  those  aggravations 
immediately  to  his  majesty,  that  it  did  ill  beseem  a  person  of  your  quality  and 
trust,  publicly  and  deliberately  to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the 
bespattering  the  proceedings  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church,  by  that  minis- 
ter's usual  praying  for  those  who  were  banished  upon  the  accoimt  of  treason,  and 
that  in  a  place  where  your  interest  and  authority  should  and  can  work  the  causing 
obedience  and  respect  be  paid  to  authority  and  the  laws,  to  encourage  factious 
and  ill-disposed  people  by  your  practice  to  persist  in  the  way  of  separation  they 
have  hitherto  followed,  to  the  prejudice  and  vilifying  of  those  who  live  orderly  and 
obediently,  whose  ministry,  in  word  and  sacraments,  you  know  divers  at  that  com- 
munion do  abandon  upon  that  very  account ;  to  put  a  testimony  of  your  respect 
and  liking,  than  which  you  could  not  show  a  greater,  of  a  factious  minister  and 
his  scandalous  way,  who,  you  knew,  did  live  in  professed  contempt  of  authority 
and  the  laws,  and,  though  not  then  under  process  and  censure  by  a  formal  judicial 
proceeding,  yet  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  under  that  guilt  and  scandal,  which  should 
have  caused  your  avoiding  to  own  him  with  more  respect  than  you  did  orderly  minis- 
ters, especially  when,  by  the  construction  of  the  law,  by  the  particular  injunction  of 
the  king  to  those  of  his  privy  council,  by  the  duty  of  your  place  and  trust  you  are 
to  give  all  countenance  and  assistance  to  the  observation  of  the  laws  and  encourage- 
ment to  obedient  ministers,  and  to  discountenance  and  suppress  factious  ministers 
and  unlawful  meetings,  which  that  was  found  to  be  by  the  commission,  upon  most 
clear  grounds,  and  owned  by  the  confession  of  that  minister.  And  in  doing 
hereof,  I  conceive  you  do  not  gratify  the  interest  of  some  persons  now  in  autho- 
rity in  the  church,  for  whom  you  may  have  small  value,  but  you  do  service  to  the 
king  and  to  the  public  honour  and  interest  of  the  kingdom,  which,  as  upon  other 
accounts,  so  in  this,  is  concerned  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  the  settled  order 
from  violation  and    contempt,  that  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and,  in 
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be  recommended  by  his  grace.  The  system  of  banishing  the 
irreclaimable  presbyterians  to  the  northern  jiarts  of  the  king- 
subordination  thereunto,  episcopal  government  now  restored,  by  as  solemn  and 

FULL  CONSENT  AND  UNANIMOUS  VOTK  OF  THE  RKPRES<ENTATIVES  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  IN  TWO  SESSIONS  OF  PARLIAMENT  aS  erev  UIUJ  pubUc  act  OF  JUSTICE 

WAS  DONE  SINCE  SCOTLAND  WAS  A  NATION.  If  I  had  represented  that  it  is 
the  general  observation,  and  frequent  comj)laints  these  three  years  jiast  have  been 
made  to  rue,  that  in  Culross,  and  places  thereabouts,  outed  ministers  are  har- 
boured, admitted  to  pray  and  to  other  exercises  in  families  ;  that  disorderly  m-- 
nisters  are  treated  with  all  kindness,  who  are  scandalotts  for  their  nc(jlect  of  dis- 
cipline and  administrating  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  body  ;  who  preach  and 
pray  usually  to  the  dishonour  of  the  legal  government,  and  to  the  leavening  and 
corrupting  persons  of  all  sexes  and  conditions  with  alienation  and  prejudice  from 
the  public  settlement,  more  than  any  where  in  my  diocese  and  places  adjacent  to 
it,  to  the  great  offence,  grief,  and  disheartening  of  the  peaceable  and  obedient  in 
vicinity  to  them.  If  I  had  represented  that,  after  I  had  upon  several  occasions 
given  notice  hereof  to  the  earl  of  Kincardin,  yet  nothing  hath  been  done  for  evi- 
dencing his  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service  and  the  church's  peace  and  preservation 
from  that  spreading  gangrene  of  separation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater  growth 
of  disaffection  and  untowardness  is  observed  in  those  parts,  which  it  is  naturally 
to  be  presumed  might  be  easily  prevented  and  obviated  by  your  lordship's  endea- 
vours and  interest,  if  you  should  use  them  as  you  ought ;  let  the  opinions  of 
people  iu  these  matters  be  what  the  infusions  they  have  from  pragmatic  ministers 
and  others  can  make  them,  yet  sure,  subjects  living  under  the'  protection  of  the 
king  and  his  laws  may  be  found  in  their  practice  to  pay  deference  to  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  honour  of  the  laws.  If  I  had,  I  say,  represented  these  aggrava- 
tions, and  other  I  could  mention,  I  had  said  nothing  for  which  there  was  not  just 
cause,  or  you  could  in  reason  complain  of,  as  an  ill  office  done  your  lordship.  1 
having  before  told  you  of  what  had  come  to  my  ears,  and  particularly  of  your 
giving  offence  by  that  communion,  which  you  did  then  and  still  seem  to  justify,  I 
had  done  nothing  unbeseeming  the  duty  of  my  place,  which,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  king  and  law,  and  I  think  by  the  institution  of  God,  lays  upon  me  the 
chief  inspection  and  care  of  the  concernments  and  reputation  of  the  settled  reli- 
gion in  that  precinct,  and  of  the  deportment  and  carriage  of  all  persons  in  refer- 
ence thereunto  ;  but  my  respect  and  kindness  to  your  lordship  made  me  forbear, 
and  now  I  tell  you  them,  that  you  may  know  [that]  I  am  not  ignorant  how  the 
king's  authority  and  the  reputation  of  his  ecclesiastic  officers  and  laws  are  dealt 
with  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  I  cannot  look  upon  the  keeping  of  these 
factious  meetings,  the  countenancing  and  owning  disorderly  ministers  in  their 
unwarrantable  prayers  and  preachings  and  extravagant  carriage,  the  little  regard- 
ing the  quiet  and  credit  of  the  settled  order  of  the  church,  as  so  slight  occasions 
and  indifferent  matters  as  some  do  take  them  to  be.  And  I  hope  that  since  his 
majesty,  as  your  lordship  says,  has  ordained  this  form  of  church  government,  and 
by  that  intrusted  us,  his  bishops,  with  the  keeping  of  his  subjects  in  peace  and 
obedience,  from  schisms  aud  factions,  in  the  way  proper  for  our  functions,  your 
lordship  will  not  think  us  such  fools,  as  when  we  know,  and  apparently  see,  a 
faction  daily  emboldening  themselves,  some  upon  pretence  of  obligations  and 
conscience,  otiiers  may  think  it  is  their  interest  to  contemn  the  laws,  to  opj)ose 
our  office  and  authority,  to  bring  our  persons  into  contempt,  and  vilifying,  whom 
yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  our  adversaries  cannot  charge  with  corruption  of 
doctrine,  or  scandal  in  life,  that  we,  through  timidity  or  other  base  respects  or 
credulity  to  specious  professions,  will  suffer  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked  to  be 
unfaithful  to  the  trust  put  upon  us,  to  the  interest  which  should  be  dearer  to  us 
than  our  lives,  so  as  to  keep  silence,  or  say  to  the  king  that  it  is  well  with  his  au- 
thority and  government  ecclesiastical,  when  aUenation  from  it  is  fomented,  and 
affronts  are  daily  acted,  and  no  remedy  effectually  used  by  those  who  may  and 
should  (if  they  would)  suppress  the  opposition  and  spirit,  which,  if  it  do  not  depart 
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dom  began  now  to  produce  those  fruits  of  disaffection  and  tur- 
bulence that  might  have  been  reasonably  (!xpected  from  it. 

from  its  known  principles  and  practices,  must  endeavour  the  ruining  of  other 
public  concernments,  as  that  of  the  church. 

"  My  lord,  I  write  thus  in  a  j)rivate  manner  to  your  lordship,  not  intending 
to  communicate  it  to  any  other,  but  to  let  you  know  I  am  not  of  such  a  prosti- 
tuted spirit  and  way  as  you,  by  your  dealing  with  me,  seem  to  take  me  to  be  ; 
and  that  I  have  not  given  those  characters  and  impressions  of  you  which  your 
way,  as  to  the  public  concern  of  the  church  hitherto,  might  have  given  just  occa- 
sion to  :  I  never  did  you  any  ill  office.  I  remember  the  occasions  I  have  taken 
to  do  you  good  offices  before  my  master  the  king  and  other  his  officers.  I  pro- 
fess I  have  been  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  me  of  many  years,  and  if  I  knew 
wherein  I  have  failed  of  deserving  well  of  you,  I  would  be  a  more  severe  chal- 
lenger of  myself  than  you  can  be.  You  charge  me  with  breach  of  promise,  as 
to  a  recommendation  of  you  ;  I  remember  none  but  that  [which]  I  made  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  see  me  last  in  this  place,  which  that  I  did  accordingly 
perform,  my  lord  commissioner  will  do  me  the  right  to  bear  testimony.  I  am 
not  so  silly  but  I  apprehend  what  low  thoughts  you  have  of  any  favour  I  am 
capable  of,  can  signify  to  you  ;  but  I  know  not  the  friend  who  can  say  I  have  been 
wanting  to  him,  when  opportunity  or  power  to  do  a  good  office  hath  been  offered. 
You  profess  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to  his  majesty,  and  readiness  to  serve  him 
against  all  his  enemies,  domestic  or  foreign.  Upon  the  knowledge  I  have  of  a 
long  time  had  of  you,  I  do  you  the  right  as  to  believe  you  are  hearty  and  real  in 
it,  and  do  crave  that  you  will  do  me  the  right  to  believe,  that  my  place,  my  prin- 
ciples, my  interest,  do  oblige  me  to  all  the  sincere  service  I  can  make  to  those 
who  are  faithful  and  zealous  for  the  royal  interest,  and  the  rights  of  the  crown  ; 
especially  of  those  who  by  their  parts,  worth,  and  public  usefulness,  can  be  very 
instrumental  against  the  many  adversaries  in  this  church  and  the  kingdom  of  that 
sovereignty,  which  the  law  declares  to  be  inherent  in  Charles  II.  ;  in  the  main- 
taining and  promoting  of  which,  experience  proves  that  no  persons  are  more  con- 
cerned than  those  of  the  nobility.  Let  the  king's  ecclesiastic  supremacy  be 
owned  and  asserted  by  practice  as  well  as  by  profession,  and  we  of  the  clergy 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain,  nor  can  we  give  just  cause  of  grievance  to 
others,  seeing  the  exercise  of  our  power  is  ordered  by  the  king,  and  regulated  by 
the  laws.  My  lord,  your  practices  I  never  accused  to  any  as  tainted  with  dis- 
loyalty or  dishonour.  If  the  staining  of  mine  be  meant  by  those  compliances 
you  mention,  you  know  I  have  as  little  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  my  deportment 
as  to  the  usurpers,  and  as  great  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  duty  and  services  I 
have  paid  throughout  my  whole  course  to  the  royal  interest,  as  any  of  my  condi- 
tion within  the  kingdom.  I  know  what  I  have  been,  what  through  grace  I  am  ; 
I  can,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  bid  defiance  to  all,  who  have  an  ill  eye  to 
me,  to  charge  me  justly  with  any  disingenuous,  unworthy  art,  and  in  the  comfort 
hereof  /  can  patiently  bear  all  the  smitings  of  the  tongues  tvhich  Providence 
shall  permit  to  exercise  me  ly,  hoping  that  all  these  i-ailings  shall  be  ordered, 
for  my  good. 

"  For  your  principle,  my  lord,  as  to  church  government,  supposing  that  my 
employment  and  way  of  life  hath  given  me  more  leisure  and  opportunity  to  con- 
sider of  it  than  your  lordship  hath  done,  I  shall  tell  you  that  my  principles  as  to 
the  form  of  government  are  not  as  arbitrary  as  you  profess  yours  to  be  ;  and  if 
you  had  the  same  perstiasions  to  the  derivation  and  right  of  episcopacy  which  I 
hoi'c,  I  know  the  king  would  not  judge  you  the  worse  subject  for  it,  his  majesty 
holding  it  to  he  jure  divino,  as  his  royal  father  and  grandfather  did ;  nor  can  any 
other  upon  good  reason  think  it,  the  holding  of  episcopacy  to  be  of  apostolical 
institution  and  ajiprobation  doth  i  .fer  a  derogation,  in  the  least  degree,  to  that 
supreme  power  ecclesiastical,  which  by  the  law  is  established,  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  our  church  acknowledged  to  be  inherent  in  the  crown.  Your  lordship's  econo- 
mical power,  as  father  and  niastcr  of  your  own  family,  is  from  licavun,  of  God, 
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The  lord  bishop  of  Ross  wrote  to  his  son,  who  was  one  of  the 
clergy  of  P^dinburgli,  among  other  things,  "  to  accjiiaint  niv 
lord  St.  Andrews  that  he  looks  npon  the  temper  of  the  conniry 
about  him  to  be  very  cloudy  like  ;"  and  adds,  "  that  it  is 
certain  the  Westland  gentlemen  who  are  confnied  to  ]'^lgin 
and  Inverness,  have  done  more  evil  by  their  coming  north,  by 
two  stages,  than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own  houses : 
they  have  alienated  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  of  another 
principle  before ;  they  have  meetings  with  our  great  folks,  and 
are  belter  respected  than  any  bishop  in  Scotland  would  be. 
lie  begs  they  may  be  recalled,  that  they  spread  not  their  infec- 
tion any  more  ;  ihey  are  the  staple  of  intelligence  between  the 
west  and  north,  among  the  fanatic  party  ;  and  desires  that  the 
primaie  may  be  acquainted  with  thi's,  and  make  his  own  use 
of  iti." 

On  the  18th  January  the  privy  council  issued  a  proclama- 
tion against  the  notorious  John  Welsh  and  a  number  of  other 
"  Scots  worthies ;"  and  Wodrow,  as  usual,  very  charitably, 
and  like  a  faithful  historian,  ascribes  it  to  "  the  instigation, 
probably,  of  the  bishop  of  Galloway."  The  acts  of  parlia- 
ment which  that  worthy  had  broken  were  cited  ;  yet,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  royal  authority,  they  kept  conventicles  and  pri- 
vate meetings  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thousands  and  up- 
wards, and  did  most  seditiously,  by  their  practice  and 
example,  and  by  their  speeches  and  discourses,  seduce  and 
endeavour  to  withdraw  others  from  obedience  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  govrrnrnent ;    that  these  ministers  rode  about 

and  not  of  man  ;  yet  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  you  are  subjected  to  the 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  laws  of  your  sovereign,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  give  a 
clear  reason  of  difference  why  the  ecclesiastical  power,  because  it  clairaeth  to  be 
of  divine  right,  should  be  therefore  thought  to  be  injurious  to  regal  power,  and 
the  other  (though  claiming  in  the  same  manner),  not  to  be.  It  is  well  your  lord- 
ship professeth  episcopal  government  to  be  the  best ;  the  law  says  so,  and  as  it  is 
now  settled  in  Scotland  to  be  well  ordered,  though  some,  who  did  observe  it,  told 
me  that  your  lordship  was  the  alone  nobleman  upon  that  bench  who  gave  your 
NO  to  the  act  for  restitution  of  that  order,  which  was  renewed  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament.  The  measure  I  would  take  in  these  matters  of  all  Scotsmen,  is, 
that  when  the  public  constitution  of  church  and  state  are  now  settled  legally,  their 
conscience  and  concernment  does  oblige  to  pay  deference  to  the  public  judgment 
of  the  kingdom,  and  sacrifice  their  private  opinion  in  these  matters  to  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  honour  of  the  laws,  and  to  give  to  Caesar  that  which  the  law 
declares  to  be  his,  in  the  observing,  and  not  violating  of  which,  the  interest  of  our 
order,  as  well  as  of  the  other  orders  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
true  interest  and  repute  of  Scotland  will  be  best  served.  Pardon  all  this  trouble 
you  have  in  return  to  your  two  last,  from, 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
"  St.  Andrews,  "  Your  humble  servant, 

"  22d  November,  1665."  "  St.  ANnREWs," 

'  Cited  in  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  3. 
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the  country  armed  with  swords  and  pistols  ;  lliat  John  Crook- 
shanks,  one  of  them,  had  translated  Buchanan's  De  Jure 
regni,  which  had  been  bunit  by  the  common  hangman,  and  in- 
fused the  poison  of  its  treasonable  and  seditious  principles 
into  the  people.  These  preachers  of  sedition  and  the  cove- 
nant were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  under 
pain  of  outlawry  ;  but  which  they  neglected  to  perform,  and 
some  time  afterwards  they  were  declared  rebels,  and  forfeited. 
It  was  the  sedition  of  these  men,  and  not  their  religion,  at 
which  the  council  aimed  ;  but  unfortunately  their  political  and 
their  religious  principles  were  so  closely  united  that  they  could 
not  separate  them  in  their  popular  addresses  ^ 

Wodrow  inadvertently  admits,  that  "  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year  presbyterian  ministers  had  some  connivance,  and 
were  permitted  to  live  in.  their  hired  houses  when  turned  out 
of  their  livings.  This  is  a  clear  admission  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  disturb  those  ministers  who  lived  peaceably,  and 
that  those  ministers  of  sedition  only  were  prosecuted  who  rode 
about  the  country  armed  with  swords  and  pistols. 

"  The  call,"  he  says,  "  of  the  importunate  multitude  was 
not  yet  so  great  as  afterwards,  and  generally  they  only 
])reached  to  their  own  families  and  a  few  neighbours,  who  now 
and  then  stole  into  their  houses.  Field-preachings,  unless  it 
were  in  some  few  places  in  the  south,  where  the  people  would 
not  hear  the  curates,  were  but  very  rare.  The  meetings  of  the 
)fepiscopal  ministers  in  cities  and  towns,  except  when  they  were 
openly  profane  and  vicious,  were  as  much  frequented  as  they 
could  well  expect.  Indeed,  evils  grew  among  them,  and 
their  impertinent  and  reproachful  sermons,  their  open  share 
in  the  cruelties  and  oppression,  with  their  lewd  lives,  quickly 
after  this  altered  matters  2,"  This  is  one  of  the  many  inciden- 
tal admissions,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Wodrow,  of  the 
resjiect  and  esteem  in  which  the  established  episcopal  clergy 
were  held;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  adding  those  false  accu- 
sations, in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  of  cruelty,  lewdness, 
&c.,  with  which  the  memories  of  those  excellent  men  have 
been  ever  since  most  unjustly  assailed.  Then  lie  goes  on 
to  copy  from  Kirkton  :  "  At  this  time,  if  they  (the  episcopal 
clergy)  could  have  been  satisfied  with  the  luunbers 
of  hearers  they  had,  many  thought  they  might  have  enjoyed 
their  churches  longer  than  they  did  :  but  they  would  have  as 
throng  churches  as  the  presbyterian  ministers  formerly  had ; 
and  if  regard  to  their  persons  and  sermons  could  not  procure 

'  Wotliow's  llisloiy,  i.  y.  C. — Scott^  Wuitliics, /;as»m?.         '-  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  8- 
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hearers,  it  is  resnh  ed  terror,  force,  and  fear  shall  '•'  It  may  l)i' 
easily  gathered  irom  tliis,  when  stripjied  of  its  malignity,  ihat 
the  ej^iscopal  church  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  quiet  and 
peaceable,  even  in  the  stronghold  ofthe  covenant,  the  associated 
counties.  There  were  men  high  in  power  whose  interest  it 
was  to  keep  Charles's  government  in  continual  agitation,  and 
thev  secretly  encouraged  the  disaffected  ministers  to  hold 
political  conventicles,  where,  under  colour  of  preaching,  sedi- 
tious principles  were  inculcated,  and  where  the  men  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  arms.  It  was  this  species  of  sedition 
which  was  the  terror  of  government,  and  to  put  down  which 
so  many  rigorous  measures  were  adopted,  some  of  which  were 
certainly  incompatible  with  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject.  These 
seditious  meetings,  and  the  severities  which  they  compelled  the 
civil  government  to  adopt,  united  to  the  system  of  "  enormous 
lying,"  and  which  has  been  persevered  in  by  their  apologists, 
are  what  has  brought  such  unjust  and  undeserved  odium  on 
the  episcopal  church.  Notwithstanding  this  most  menda- 
cious system,  these  authors  are  compelled  sometimes  to  admit 
the  truth,  although  with  their  own  qualifications.  "To  give 
every  man  his  due,  he  [archbishop  Burnet]  was  certainly  one 
of  the  best  morals  among  the  present  clergy.  He  was  a  mighty 
bigot  for  the  English  ceremonies  and  forms,  and  as  forward  to 
have  all  the  usages  of  that  church  introduced  to  Scotland,  as 
if  he  had  been  educated  by  bishop  Laud ;  yea,  to  have  his 
fancy  pleased  with  these  pageantries,  he  could  have  almost 
submitted  to  the  old  claim  of  the  see  of  York  over  the  church 
of  Scotland.  At  his  first  diocesan  meeting,  he  put  five  or  six. 
curates  publicly  in  orders,  aftt  r  the  English  pontifical,  to  enure 
the  west  of  Scotland  to  these  novelties 2."  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising, that  ordination,  after  the  manner  practised  in  England, 
should  be  objected  to,  when  even  the  Westminister  Confession 
itself  acknowledges  its  validity.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those 
authors  seize  on  every  trifle  with  the  greatest  avidity,  in  order 
to  rouse  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  malice  in  the  minds  of  their 
readers  against  the  then  established  church  ;  and  all  the  rigo- 
rous proceedings  of  the  civil  government  were  loid  to  the 
charge  of  the  curates,  as  they  contemptuously  called  the  clergy. 
Even  the  fines  imposed  by  parliament  soon  alter  the  Restora- 
tion, and  which  were  very  oi")pressive  and  r.nequally  levied, 
were  said  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  clergy  :  "  these  fynes im- 
posed by  the  curats^  ;"  as  if  the  clergy  had  been  not  only  the 
makers  ofthe  laws,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  executive  govern- 

'  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  S.— Kirkton,  p.  221.         -  Ibid.         ^  Kirkton,  p.  222. 
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nient.  This  is  part  of  that  system  of  "  enormous  lying,"  and 
which  has  hitherto  worked  so  effectually,  ad  captandum 
vulgus. 

The  spirit  of  disaffection  which  \vas  manifested  through- 
out the  presbyterian  districts  rendered  it  necessary  to  augment 
what  was  called  the  standing  army,  and  two  regiments  of  foot, 
and  two  troops  of  horse,  were  embodied,  \\hich  made  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  three  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  about  six  hundred  cavalry.  The  chief  com- 
mand of  this  little  army  was  given  to  sir  Thomas  Dalzell,  of 
Binns,  "  a  man  naturally  rude  and  fierce,  who  had  this  temper 
heightened  by  his  breeding  and  service  in  Muscovy."  On  the 
8lh  of  June  a  fast  was  held  throughout  the  kingdom  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  and  to  implore  a  blessing  on  his  majesty's 
arms  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce  a  former  order 
in  council  for  those  who  took  degrees  at  the  universities  to  lake 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
council  books  Wodrow  found  this  act  without  note  or  com- 
ment ;  yet  his  malignant  disposition  discovers  that  it  was  done 
by  the  "  importunity  of  the  bishops  to  do  something  further 
in  order  to  comipt  the  youth  ^  !"  This  he  calls  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  universities,  and  he  "  can  find  no  instance  of  this 
oath  being  imposed  in  Scotland  but  when  prelacy  was  in  the 
church."  Presbyterian  memories  are  remarkably  short,  when 
they  overlook  their  daring  encroachments  on  not  only  the  uni- 
versities, but  the  domestic  hearth,  by  the  imposition  of  the  cove- 
nant on  all  sorts  of  people  under  the  pains  of  temporal  and 
eternal  punishments.  A  royal  letter,  signed  "  Lauderdale," 
was  received  by  the  council,  upon  which  they  were  required  to 
issue  a  proclamation  "  enjoining  that  all  heritors  [proprietors 
of  land  or  houses],  and  landlords  be  obliged  and  made  an- 
swerable for  their  tenants  and  servants  living  orderly,  and  not 
withdrawing  from  ordinances  and  not  keeping  conventicles." 
AVhether  or  not  that  noble  covenanter  intended  this  for  one  of 
his  thrusts  under  the  fifth  rib,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Wodrow  so  intended  it,  for  he  pre- 
faces it  with  his  usual  malignant  mendacity — "  A  letter  is  sent 
down  from  the  king  to  the  council,  dated  October  1st,  no  ques- 
tion inocured  by  bishop  Sharp,  if  not  formed  by  hini'^.''''  His 
whole  history,  which  in  many  respects  is  invaluable,  is  made  up 
of  such  materials  as  the  above — "  no  doubt ;"  "  very  probably ;" 
"  possibly ;"  "  it  was  currently  reported ;"  "  such  a  one  informed 
autUher  who  informed  a  lltird,  who  told  mc  ;"  "  I  am  well  iu- 

'    liiiitory,  ii.  14.  -  Ibid.  ii.  15. 
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formed  ;"aiKl  il  isunfortnnalclhat  all  prcsbylciian  aiilliors  who 
have  profited  by  his  laborious  researches  have  invariably 
turned  his  "  very  probablies"  into  most  certain  matters  of  fact. 

David  FLETCHER,\vho  had  been  a])i)ointed  to  thebishoprick 
of  Ai-gyle,  but  who  had  never  been  consecrated,  nor  had  ever 
taken  possession  of  it,  because  the  revenue  "  was  naught,'''  (the 
earl  of  Argyle  having  secured  the  wftole  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  that  see),  died  in  the  end  of  last  year  at  his  parsonage 
of  Melrose,  which  he  had  never  left,  but  continued  to  perform 
his  parochial  duties  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  presbyterian  rebellion,  about  to  be  re- 
lated, Dr.  William  Scroggie  was  consecrated  liishop  of  this 
see  ^.  As  usual,  Keith  gives  no  account  of  the  consecrators  or 
the  place  where  the  rite  was  })crformed  ;  but  as  the  diocese 
of  Argyle  lies  within  the  province  of  Glasgow,  it  is  ]irobablc 
that  he  was  consecrated  by  archbishop  Burnet.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Scroggie,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen, 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  King's  College  of  that  city, 
who  imited  with  bishoji  Bellenden  and  the  other  professors 
and  clergy  in  signing  a  protest  against  the  covenant  in  the  year 
1638,  expressive  of  their  hearty  abhorrence  of  that  impious 
document  2. 

This  year  the  city  of  London  was  desolated  by  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  calamitous  fire,  and  which  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  papists,  as  it  had  been  the  year  before  by  the  noon-day  i)csti- 
lence.  Within  three  or  four  days  this  divine  visitation  con- 
sumed eighty-uine  churches,  the  city  gates,  Guildhall,  many 
])ublic  structures,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  four  hundred 
streets,  containing  nearly  fourteen  thousand  houses ;  multitudes 
lost  their  property,  goods,  and  merchandize,  and  many  flourish- 
ing families  were  reduced  to  beggary.  The  previous  year  the 
plague  carried  off  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  in  a  week, 
and  in  one  week  there  were  as  many  as  twelve  thousand  died. 
"The  whole  British  nation  wept  for  the  miseries  of  her  metro- 
polis. In  some  houses  carcases  lay  waiting  for  burial,  and 
in  others  persons  in  their  last  agonies  :  in  one  room  might  be 
heard  dying  groans,  in  another  the  ravings  of  delirium,  and  not 
far  off,  relations  and  friends  bewailing  both  their  loss,  and  the 
dismal  prospect  of  their  own  sudden  departure."  A  woe  seems 
to  have  been  denounced  against  tliose  who  were  with  child 
and  gave  suck  in  those  days ;  for  "death  was  the  sure  midwife 
to  all  children,  and  infants  passed  immediately  from  the  womb 
to  the  grave.     Who  would  not  burst  with  grief,  to  see  the 

'  Keith's  Catalogue,  391.  -  Vide  ante,  i.  cli.  xiv.  589-590. 
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stock  for  a  future  generation  hang  upon  the  breast  of  a  dead 
mother  ?  or  the  marriage  bed  changed,  the  first  night,  into  a 
sepulchre,  and  the  unhappy  pair  meet  with  death  in  their  first 
embraces  ?  Some  of  the  infected  ran  about  staggering  like 
drunken  men,  and  fell  and  expired  in  the  streets :  while  others 
lay  half  dead  and  comatose,  but  never  to  be  waked  but  by  the 
last  trumpet :  some  lay  vomiting  as  if  they  had  drunk  poison, 
and  others  fell  dead  in  the  market,  while  they  were  buying  ne- 
cessaries for  the  support  of  life^"  The  sins  of  princes  are 
frequently  visited  on  their  people;  and  those  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  were  enormous  and  infecting.  Although  the  court 
removed  to  Oxford,  yet  the  pestilence,  which  then  walked  at 
noon-day,  made  no  impression  on  the  impure  hearts  of  Charles, 
his  courtezans,  and  courtiers ;  they  continued  in  the  same  disso- 
lute and  debauched  lives  as  formerly.  Seventy  thousand  were 
cut  off  in  one  day  for  the  sin  of  David  in  the  matter  of  Uriah ; 
and  who  knows  but  that  these  dreadful  calamities  may  have 
been  brought  upon  the  nation  for  the  provocations  of  the  royal 
adulterer  ?  But  the  covenanters  accounted  for  it  in  their  own  way. 
"  It  was  observed  in  several  papers  written  about  this  time, 
that  the  appearance  of  a  globe  of  fire  was  seen  above  that  part 
of  the  city  where  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  burnt. 
But  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  the  plague  broke 
out  there,  and  very  few  were  left  alive  in  that  street,  where 
that  open  affront  had  been  put  upon  the  oath  of  God 2."  The 
fact  here  stated  is  not  certain;  for  the  plague  first  broke  out 
in  Drury  Ijane,  and  the  invention  of  the  devil  and  the  Jesuits 
was  burnt  in  Cheapside. 

Burnet  relates  a  story  about  himself  in  as  favourable  a 
light  as  possible  for  his  own  conduct,  and  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
his  Own  Times,  I  shall  relate  Dr.  Cockburn's  true  account  of 
the  transaction,  who  had  it  from  his  uncle,  bishop  Scougal, — 
"  Like  one  of  the  old  prophets  he  proposed  and  enterprised  a 
public  reformation  of  the  church,  and  would  begin  with  the 
bishops."  He  was  then  minister  of  Salton,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  that  parish  by  sir  Robert  Fletcher  on  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Scougal  to  the  bishoprick  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  he  had  been 
ordained  by  bishop  Wishait  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  essayed  the  reformation,  "  having  by 
his  rambling  up  and  down  picked  up  all  the  silly  clamours  and 
idle  stories  among  the  presbyterians  ;  and  also  heard  some 
material  grievances  complained  of  by  some  judicious  persons 

'  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Plague. — Dr.  Quincy's  Loimologia,  IG-l?. 
-  Crookshank's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  192. 
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of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  ho  rcsolvetli  to  charge  all  home 
upon  the  bishops,  by  a  letter  to  each  of  them,  and  accordingly 
writes  fourteen  letters.  I  suppose  each  had  just  such  a  copy 
as  that  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  wliich  was  given  to 
me;  it  consisted  of  three  sheets  of  line  ])ost  paper,  written  folio- 
wise.  It  began  with  these  words  of  Elihu — '  I  am  young,  and 
ye  are  very  old ;  wherefore  I  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  show 
you  my  opinion.  1  said,  days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of 
years  should  teacli  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding. 
Great  men  are  not  always  wise:  neither  do  the  aged  under- 
stand judgments.'"  After  some  further  preface,  he  proceeds 
"to  upbraid  their  pride  and  vanity  in  hanging  their  rooms, 
riding  in  coaches,  with  footmen  and  other  servants  in  livery  ; 
for  marrying  their  daughters  to  gentlemen  rather  than  to  clergy- 
men ;  and  for  training  their  sons  to  other  employments  than 
tlie  ministry,  as  if  it  was  below  them;  for  keeping  their  clergy 
at  too  great  distance,  as  if  they  were  not  brethren  and  fellow- 
labourers,  and  for  exorbitant  fees  to  their  clerks."  There 
were  other  charges;  such  as  their  not  calling  a  general  assem- 
bly, nor  enacting  canons,  nor  compiling  a  liturgy,  not  having 
public  prayers  daily  in  their  cathedrals,  not  residing  in  their 
dioceses,  but  living  too  much  in  Edinburgh.  He  protested 
that  he  meant  well  and  wrote  sincerely,  and,  that  he  might  not 
expose  them,  had  transcribed  all  the  letters  with  his  own  hand 
without  the  privity  or  communicating  the  matter  to  any  one. 

The  chief  of  these  accusations,  but  especially  the  riding  in 
coaches  with  servants  in  livery,  was  meant  at  the  archbishop, 
who  only  kept  a  coach,  and  whose  servants  only  were  in  livery; 
and  he  alone  was  more  in  Edinburgh  than  the  other  bishops, 
because  he  was  a  privy  councillor,  and  the  others  only  resided 
there  in  time  of  pariiameni,  or  when  other  important  business 
drew  them  there.  The  amount  of  costs  for  letters  of  orders 
was  twenty  shillings  Scots,  or  about  one  shilling  and  eight 
pence  steriing.  The  obstacle  to  the  calling  an  assembly  did 
not  rest  with  the  bishops,  but  with  the  king,  lest  rebellion  and 
a  third  reformation  should  again  desolate  the  kingdom,  and  send 
him  on  "his  travels."  But  every  bishop  was  required  to 
remedy  any  defects  which  might  arise  from  the  absence  of  an 
assembl}-,  by  the  peaceable  operations  of  his  own  diocesan 
synods  and  presbyteries. 

Upon  THE  RECEH'T  of  this  letter  the  archbishop  con  veued  such 
of  the  bishops  as  happened  to  be  in  town,  to  consult  and  de- 
termine what  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  Tiiey  were  all  "  highly 
oflendtd  that  a  stripling  should  be  so  insolent  and  take  so  mucli 
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upon  liim,  for  he  owns  he  was  then  only  about  twenty-Lhicc." 
They  considered  that  this  action  indicated  a  dangerous  and  tur- 
bulent person,  who  went  upon  false  and  fanatical  notions,  and 
wlio  considered  that  whatever  the  old  prophets  did  by  inspira- 
tion, was  a  warrant  to  every  private  minister  to  rebuke  his 
superiors.  "  Yet  at  first,  they  were  inclined  to  drop  it  as  an 
act  of  novitious  fervour  and  indiscreet  zeal,  believing  it  true 
what  he  solemnly  protested,  that  none  were  privy  to  what  he  had 
done.  But  behold,  whilst  under  this  deliberation,  there  was  a 
discovery  of  gross  prevarication,  which  mightily  incensed 
them,  especially  the  archbishop,  who  concluded  all  was  levelled 
against  him,  as  certainly  it  was  chiefly,  and  he  also  suspected 
a  deeper  plot  in  it.  For  Mr.  Burnet,  fearing  that  the  bishops 
would  smother  his  letter,  and  so  defeat  his  vanity,  had  not  only 
im})arted  it,  but  had  given  copies  of  it  to  his  prcsbyterian 
friends  and  others,  which  were  handed  secretly  about  the  town; 
yea,  copies  could  be  purchased  for  a  little  money  before  those 
sent  to  some  of  the  bishojjs  could  reach  them." 

This  ALTEREDthe  state  of  the  case,  and  it  was  therefore  una- 
nimously agreed  to  summon  him  before  them.  He  was  ex- 
amined upon  all  the  points  of  his  letter,  to  which  he  answered 
with  his  natural  assurance  ;  but  when  his  prevarication  was 
pointed  out  he  shewed  considerable  confusion.  Another  day 
was  appointed  for  his  appearance  and  to  receive  sentence  ; 
which  he  himself  and  all  others  believed  would  be  deposition ; 
for  all  men,  except  the  presbyterians,  condemned  his  conduct. 
At  the  next  meeting,  and  before  he  was  called,  it  was  debated 
what  censure  should  be  inflicted.  The  archbishop  was  de- 
cidedly for  deposition,  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  he  deserved 
it ;  but  his  friend  bishop  Scougal,  of  Aberdeen,  argued  in  his 
lav(.)ur  that  he  was  young,  and  so  reclaimable ;  that  this  was 
his  first  fault,  and  he  hoped  the  shame  of  it  and  a  rebuke  given 
to  it  would  liave  a  beneficial  influence  on  his  future  life,  and 
induce  him  to  be  more  modest  and  humble  ;  whereas,  he  said, 
deprivation  might  harden  him,  and  tempt  him  to  join  the  pres- 
byterians, who  would  court  him  and  turn  his  malice  to  account, 
and  by  his  means  give  great  disturbance  to  the  church.  This 
opinion  greatly  swayed  the  other  bishops ;  but  it  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  archbishop's  judgment,  and  therefore  he  left 
the  meeting,  and  said,  in  some  heat,  "  My  lord,  seeing  you  de- 
fend this  man,  take  the  chair,  and  give  what  sentence  you 
please."  Burnet  was  called  in,  and  bishop  Scougal,  without 
changing  his  seat, — as  he  told  Dr.  Cockburn,  "  witli  some  un- 
usual warmth,  liaving  all  indignation  at  his  fault,  though  he 
was  for  moderating  the  censiue  of  it — isunnucd  up  the  charge 
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against  Burnet,  and  laid  plainly  before  liini  and  the  rest  liis 
pride,  vanity,  and  insolency,  his  false  and  indiscreet  zeal,  his 
busy  meddling  without  his  sphere  and  without  a  call,  his  pre- 
varication and  rashness  to  widen  tlie  differences  of  the  church, 
and  some  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  for  all  which  he  justly 
incurred  the  censure  of  deposition  ;  but  considering  his  youth, 
and  hoi)ing  that  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  his  miscarriage,  and 
was  resolved  to  take  better  heed  to  himself,  it  was  agreed,  upon 
his  humble  submission  and  acknowledgment,  to  let  him  go 
with  a  rebuke,  and  to  ask  pardon  upon  his  knees'."  Dr. 
Cockburn  says  he  was  obliged  to  ask  pardon  in  this  manner ; 
but  the  veracious  bishop  of  Salisbury  himself  says, "  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  make  me  ask  pardon,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
so  Sharp  let  the  thing  fall-." 

The  covenante]{s  who  had  been  banished,  and  others  who 
had  fled  to  Holland,  eagerly  communicated  with  their  friends 
at  liomc,  thinking  the  present  a  favourable  opportunity  of  em- 
barrassing the  government  while  engaged  in  the  Dutch  war ; 
and  there  was  certainly  a  plot  to  seize  upon  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton,  but  which  failed,  and 
government  w^ere  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  conspirators 3. 
Wodrow  and  others  make  great  efforts  to  work  up  the  "  suffer- 
ings" of  the  covenanters  with  dramatic  effect,  and  to  magnify  a 
handful  of  soldiers  into  an  army.  Turner,  it  is  said,"  made  terri- 
ble havoc  in  the  west,  and  especially  in  the  south :  tliat  country 
was  made  a  wilderness,  and  well  nigh  ruined."  And  a  modern 
retailer  of  the  slander  of  Wodrow  and  Naphtali  says, "  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  a  positive  determination  to  drive  the  country 
beyond  all  possible  endurance,  that  they  [the  prelates]  might 
have  tlie  opportunity  of  exterminating  \\ni  population,  if  they 
could  not  otherwise  extirpate  presbytery.  Early  in  sjiring,  sir 
James  Turner  was  again  sent  to  devastate  the  south  and  west 
of  Scotland"*."  This  is  an  enormous  exaggeration  and  an  im- 
pudent faksehood,  that  will  be  evident  to  every  person  not 
excited  by  the  falsehoods  of  liiat  party,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  army,  as  it  was  called,  under  sir  James  Turner's  com- 
mand, only  amounted  to  sixty  men  rank  and  file  !  On  liis  trial 
lie  deposed  to  this  fact  on  oath ;  and  it  may  be  left  to  the  judg- 

'  A  Specimen  of  some  free  and  impartial  Remarks  on  Public  Affairs  and 
particular  Persons,  especially  relating  to  Scotland,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Cornet's 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  by  John  Cockburn,  D.D.  (no  date)  pp.  30  to  43. — 
Dr.  Cockburn  was  bishop  Scougal's  nephev  and  had  the  relation  of  this  affair 
from  his  uncle. 

-  Lurnet's  Own  Times,  i.  394-95.  -  MS.  cited  by  Dr.  M'Crie. 

'  lletheriugtou's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  134. 
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ment  of  any  impartial  person  to  decide,  whether  or  not  it  was 
possible  to  "  devastate,"  "  exterminate,"  and  "  ravage"  five  large 
counties  with  a  force  that  never  exceeded  sixty  men ! 

Turner  had  improved  a  naturally  fierce  disposition  when  he 
served  under  the  covenant,  and  if  he  did  not  actually  assist,  he 
witnessed  at  least  three  several  massacres  of  prisoners  in  cold 
blood,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  ministers  of  the  covenant ; 
and  having  assisted  in  collecting  the  fines  which  the  Committee 
of  Estates  imposed  on  the  malignants  in  the  day  of  their  power, 
he  was  familiar  with  extortion,  and  it  appears  that  he  had  not 
bonie  his  faculties  too  meekly.     An  insurrection  of  the  mili- 
tary church  broke  out  in  the  month  of  November,  from  the 
seditious  instigation  of  the  refugees  in  Holland  ;  but  which 
their  apologists  represent  to  have  arisen  from  accident,  rather 
than  from  any  formed  design.     Turner,  they  say,  had  sent  four 
soldiers  to  the  village  of  Dairy,  in  Galloway,  with  instructions 
to  seize  the  effects  of  a  covenanter  who  had  been  fined  for  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  arrest  the 
man  himself.     It  is  said  that  the  soldiers  seized  both  his  per- 
son and  his  effects.     M'Lellan,  of  Barscob,  and  other  three 
countrymen,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  village,  immediately 
went  to  his  assistance,  and  having  overpowered  and  wounded 
the  soldiers,  they  rescued  the  man.     The  following  is  an  ex- 
cellent sjiecimen  of  the  mendacity  and  exaggeration  practised 
by  Wodrovv,  and  continued  by  his  admirers :  he  alleges  that 
they  were  going  "  to  strip  the  old  man  naked,  and  set  him  on 
a  red  hot  gridiron,  and  were  using  unheard-oi  torture  and  bar- 
barities towards  him."     In  a  poor  cottage  at  that  time  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  would  have  been  such  an  utensil  as  a  gridiron  ; 
and  besides,  even  with  all  the  lawlessness  of  the  soldiery,  they 
dared  not  have  committed  a  deliberate  murder,  which  roasting 
alive  on  a  gridiron  would  have  been  :  but  notwithstanding  its 
horror,  this  assertion  is  merely  for  stage  effect,  and  nothing 
more.     Burnet  contradicts  this  account,  and  says,  "  they  [the 
insurgents]  spread  a  report,  which  they  have  since  printed,  and 
it  passed /or  some  time  current,  that  this  rising  was  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  heat  that  the  county  was  put  in,  by  seeing  one  of 
their  neighbours  tied  on  a  horse,  hand  and  loot,  and  carried 
away,  only  because  he  would  not  pay  a  high  fine  that  was  set 
upon  him.  .  .  .     But  this  was  a  story  only  to  beget  compas- 
sion, for  after  the  insurrection  was  quashed,  the  privy  council 
sent  some  round  the  country  to  examine  the  violences  that  had 
been  committed,  particularly  in  the  i)arish  where  it  was  given 
out  that  this  was  done.     I  read  the  report  they  made  to  the 
council,  and  all  the  depositions  that  the  j)Coi)le  of  the  country 
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made  before  tliem  :  but  this  was  not  mentioned  in  any  one  of 
them'."  This  report  is  not  recorded  by  Wodrow,  and  there- 
fore the  bishop's  account  is  most  probably  true. 

Elated  with  this  success,  the  presbyterians  collected,  and 
putting  themselves  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  M'Lellan,  oi 
Barscob,  and  the  other  three  wayfaring-men,  they  hurried 
on  to  Dumfries,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  before  they 
reached  it  their  numbers  amounted  to  eighty  horse  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  foot.  In  their  way  they  overpowed  about  a  dozen 
soldiers,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14tli  they  entered  Dum- 
fries, and  captured*  Turner  in  his  bed,  "  and  disarmed  all  the 
soldiers."  They  seized  Turner's  military  chest,  and  one  Gray, 
to  whom  they  entrusted  it,  embezzled  the  money,  and  ran  oflf 
from  them.  They  made  diligent  search  for  the  episcopal 
clergymen  at  Dumfries,  but  who  escaped  their  tender  mercies. 
A  rumonr  that  lord  Drumlanrig  had  collected  his  tenants,  and 
was  advancing  to  attack  them,  induced  the  rebels  to  retreat  to 
their  village  of  Dairy,  whence  they  pushed  on  eight  miles  far- 
ther, to  Carsphakn,  that  night,  which  was  dark  and  rainy.  Next 
day  some  gentlemen  with  their  retainers  joined  them,  and  they 
advanced  to  Ayr,  which  is  a  considerable  distanc(3  farther 
westward,  gathering  as  they  went,  till  their  numbers  amounted 
to  nearly  three  tliousand  men.  "  Their  mistaken  hopes,"  says 
Kirkton,  "  made  them  expect  that  when  they  came  to  that 
country  all  the  gentry  and  ministers  should  presently  join 
them;  but  when  they  came  thither  they  find  major-general 
Montgomery  and  the  laird  of  Gadgirth  were  both  gone  to 
meet  Dalzell  at  Eglinton,  and  the  ministers  living  quietly  in 
their  families.  This  offended  the  colonel's  party  very  much, 
that  friends  in  the  country  should  be  so  little  concerned." 

The  government  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  rebel- 
lion, and  sent  despatches  to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  then 
on  his  way  to  court.  When  he  left  Edinburgh  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity,  and  he  could  scarcely 
credit  the  king  when  he  showed  him  the  governor  of  Carlisle's 
despatch,  received  that  morning,  giving  information  of  the 
rebellion.  Tht;  council  ordered  Dalzell  to  concentrate  his 
small  force  at  Glasgow,  and  to  wait  the  movements  of  the 
presbyterians.  They  also  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  this 
"  insurrection  to  be  an  open,  manifest,  and  horrid  rebellion 
and  high  treason  .  .  .  and  if  they  continue  in  their  rebellion 
after  twenty -four  hours'  notice,  they^  shall  be  holden  and  pro- 

>  Own  Times,  i.  428-29. 
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cceded  against  as  incorrigible  and  desperate  traitors;"  and  lh(>v 
directed  all  the  nobility  of  the  west  to  collect  their  retainers,  and 
assist  his  majesty's  troops.  The  rebels  sent  emissaries  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  ascertain  the  numbers  there  that  might  be  at  their 
disposal,  where  they  met  their  secret  friends  in  the  house  of 
one  Robertson,  a  presbyterian  minister.  AVelsh,  Semple,  and 
other  ministers,  joined  the  main  body  at  Ayr.  A  colonel  Wallace 
and  major  Learmonth,  who  had  seen  some  service,left  the  capi- 
tal, w'ith  a  few  horsemen,  to  join  the  rebels,  when  the  former 
was  chosen  their  leader.  Mr.  Guthrie,  minister  at  Tarbolton, 
joined  the  main  body  with  all  the  presbyterians  of  his  parish. 
The  rebels  lingered  in  Ayrshire  till  Friday  the  23d,  when 
they  held  a  council  of  war  at  Ochiltree,  and  it  was  determined 
to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  wdiich  placed  the  royal  army  in 
their  rear.  They  halted  on  Saturday  the  24th  at  Douglas,  where 
a  council  was  held,  and  where  the  lay-chiefs  were  disposed  to 
have  dissolved  their  confederacy,  urging  the  disinclination  of 
the  people  to  join  them,  the  disproportion  of  their  numbers  to 
the  king's  troops,  which  were  besides  assisted  by  the  feudal 
array  of  the  nobility,  and  also  the  unpropitious  season  of  the 
year  for  operations.  The  ministers  were  divided.  M'Cormiclc, 
an  Irish  minister,  coincided  with  the  military  chiefs ;  but 
Semple,  Welsh,  Maxwell,  and  Guthrie,  the  chief  incendiaries, 
were  for  war,  as  "  they  had  a  clear  providential  call,"  tliey 
said,  "  to  this  undertaking,  and  that  they  could  not  quit  it  till 
they  had  as  plain  a  warrant  to  desist  as  they  had  to  gather  to- 
gether!" In  order  to  propitiate  heaven,  it  was  determined  to 
renew  that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  blood,  heresy,  and 
schism,  the  Covenant,  and  which  they  carried  into  effect  at 
Lanark.  They  had  carried  Turner  along  with  them,  and  it 
was  now  debated  whether  or  not  he  should  be  put  to  death, "  as 
being  notoriously  guilty  of  murder,  and  a  bitter  and  bloody 
instrument  of  persecution."  Wallace,  however,  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  only  exaspe- 
rate the  government,  but  perhaps  provoke  reprisals ;  and 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  he  preserved  the  life  of  his 
prisoner  from  the  fury  of  the  ministers,  although  Wodrow's 
editor  calls  it  "  a  godlike  action  of  mercy !"  On  Sunday  night 
the  insurgents  reached  Lanark, and  on  Monday,  the  2()th,they 
swore  the  Covenant  with  as  much  solemnity  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  that  such  a  ceremony  would  have  induced  the  pres- 
byterians in  that  quarter  to  join  them.  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed,  for  Dalzell  was  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  and 
they  had  no  mind  to  run  into  certain  destruction.     Guthrie, 
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of  Tarbollon,  ScMnj)le,  and  Crookshanks,  preached  to  three 
divisions  of  the  insurgents  in  the  o])en  air,  after  which  the 
covenants  were  read  and  sworn.  "  It  was  at  Lanark  this 
olhng  snowball  was  at  the  biggest  ....  here  their  number 
was  judged  to  be  near  three  thousand;  but,  indeed,  a  com- 
pany of  raw  undisciplined  men,  neither  tolerably  armed,  nor 
in  any  order."  Nevertheless,  the  extirpatory  obligations  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  mad  fanaticism  of  their  ministers,  pitted 
this  miserable  congregation  of  religious  enthusiasts  against 
the  whole  military  array  of  the  three  kingdoms !  * 

Thkse  military  saints  were  now  iirst  called  Whigs.  After 
renewing  their  covenant  they  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  they 
denied  that  they  rose  against  the  king,  complained  of  oppres- 
sion, and,  as  became  good  presbyterians,  demanded  the  utter 
extirpation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  image 
which  the  Jesuits  had  made — the  Covenant;  and  if  this  was 
agreed  to,  they  promised  to  yield  the  same  sort  of  obedience 
as  the  commission  of  the  kirk  had  displayed  in  the  preceding 
reign.  And  the  author  of  Naphtali,  in  justifying  this  and  all 
other  rebellions,  says,  "  that  rising  up  against  authority  itself, 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  disobeying  the  powers  therewith 
vested,  standing  and  acting  in  their  right  line  of  subordina- 
tion [to  the  kirk],  is  indeed  rebellion,  and  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft ;  but  to  resist  and  rise  up  against  persons  abusing  sacred 
authority  [who  is  to  be  judge?]  and  rebelling  against  God\\\G 
supreme,  is  rather  to  adhere  to  God  as  our  liege  lord,  and  to 
vindicate  both  ourselves  and  his  abased  ordinances  from  man's 
wickedness  and  tyranny  .  .  .  and  for  subjects  to  rise  in  arms 
really  for  the  defence  of  religion,  against  the  invasions  of  the 
powers  under  the  pretence  of  lawful  authority,  is  both  lawful 
and  laudable 2."  If  this  language  is  not  borrowed  from  the 
Jesuits,  it  at  least  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  their 
maxims.  Lysimachus  says,  "  the  plea  of  the  primitive 
church  was,  '  we  will  petition,  but  not  fight  against  Caesar; 
for  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  resist  the  powers.'  Yet  let  not 
this  trouble  us  ;  for  herein  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Christ, 
while  he  said,  '  He  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  the  sword.' 
And  again,  this  change  is  necessary,  for  else  his  holiness  the 

'  Wodrow,  passim. 

'  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  p.  213. — Note.  The  italics  are  the  author  of  Naphtali's  own.  It  is 
added  in  MS.  in  the  title  page,  that  "  the  reasoning  part  of  this  book  was  com- 
posed by  sir  James  Stuart,  of  Goodtrees  [an  ancestor  of  vice-admiral  sir  Philip 
Durham],  and  the  historical  part  by  Mr.  James  Stirling,  minister  of  Paisley." 
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pope  should  be  subject  to  the  emperor,  according  to  that  of 
Paul,  '  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  superior  powers;'  which 
he  [the  pope]  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be.  And  therefore  Ber- 
nard herein  deceived  himself,  while  he  makes  this  a  general 
rule  without  exception,  saying,  that  '  he  who  endeavours  to 
be  exce})ted  from  this  rule  attempts  to  deceive ;'  for  both  the 
pope  with  us,  ajid  the  people  with  you,  must  be  excepted'^ T 

Before  jhe  Whigs  broke  up  from  Lanark,  Mr.  Lavvrie,  of 
Blackwood,  waited  on  their  commander  from  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  to  ascertain  what  really  were  their  demands,  and  to 
propose  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms  ;  but  as  Lawrie 
produced  no  credentials,  Wallace  suspected  that  his  proposal 
was  only  a  stratagem  to  discover  their  strength,  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  have  arrested  him  as  a  spy.  Dalzell  was  advancing 
from  Glasgow;  and  he  published  a  proclamation,  by  the  oi- 
ders  of  the  council,  offering  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  homes  within  twenty-four 
hours  ;  declaring  all  to  be  rebels  that  should  continue  any  longer 
in  arms.  The  people  were  so  favourable  to  the  W^higs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lanark,  that  Dalzell  could  not  obtain  any 
intelligence  ;  and  this  bias  is  confirmed  by  archbishop  Burnet, 
in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Sheldon,  of  the  27th  December,  in 
which  he  says,  "  so  great  and  general  is  the  affection  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  ^''est,  to  that  party,  that  my  lord  com- 
missioner complains  of  these  that  are  known  to  be  returned 
home  to  their  houses,  few  or  none  can  be  secured  or  appre- 
hended." 

The  Whigs  were  now^  in  the  greatest  perplexity  how  to  act. 
Lanark  was  the  best  position  for  encountering  Dalzell  which 
they  had  yet  occupied,  if  they  had  resolved  on  fighting,  and  also 
the  best  point  for  dispersing  and  reaching  Galloway,  had  they 
determined  at  that  time  to  resign  so  hopeless  a  warfare.  They 
determined,  however,  to  advance  to  the  capital,  and  so  broke 
up  from  Lanark  on  Monday  the  26'th,  but  not  before  Dalzell's 
advance  guard  was  within  sight.  The  Whig  army  reached 
Bathgate,  which  is  eighteen  miles  westward  of  Edinburgh, 
that  evening  ;  but  Wallace  had  not  the  ordinary  prudence  to 
send  forward  vidcttes  and  proper  officers  to  secure  quarters 
for  his  men.  The  day  had  been  excessively  wet,  the  night 
was  horribly  dark,  and  his  men  were  desponding  and  fatigued. 
A  false  alarm  that  the  royalists  were  approaching,  so  startled 
their  incautious  conmiander,  that  at  midnight  he  started  off, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  across  the  country  to  CoUinton,  about 

'  Epistle  Congrat.ulatoiie,  Lysimachus  Nicanor,  pp.  G,  7. 
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five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  ami  in  the  morning  his  men 
"  looked  ralher  like  dying  men,  than  soldiers  going  lo  battle. 
It  would  have  almost  made  their  very  enemies  themselves  to 
relent  to  have  seen  so  many  weary,  faint,  half-druwned,  half- 
starved  men,  betwixt  enemies  behind  and  enemies  before." 
During  the  night-march  many  of  the  Whigs  deserted  a  falling 
cause,  and  others  missed  iheir  way  in  the  dark,  who  never  again 
foinid  their  ])arty.  Wallace  still  entertained  hopesof  a  reinforce- 
ment Irom  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  entirely  deceived  ;  the  number 
of  Whigs  in  the  capital  was  small,  and  the  citizens  had  armed 
themselves  and  barricaded  the  gates,  so  that  the  few  friends  they 
had  there  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  warders.  From 
Collinton  they  ascended  the  Pentland  hills,  and  look  post  on  a 
place  called  Rullion-green.  Here  Lawrie  again  came  from  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  to  request  they  would  lay  dov.n  their  arms 
and  disperse,  and  promised  thathis  grace  would  procure  the  par- 
don of  their  leaders  from  the  council.  This  most  seasonable  in- 
terposition was  unhappily  rejected,  and  Dalzell  therefore  ad- 
vanced, for  he  was  then  within  five  miles  of  them,  but  had 
halted,  to  give  them  an  opjDortunity  of  accepting  the  duke's  pro- 
posals, and  of  saving  the  lives  of  his  men. 

Wallace  was  a  brave  man, but  he  seems  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  military  knowledge  or  abilities,  and  to  have 
liad  no  plan  of  action.  Instead  of  marching  to  Lanark,  and 
thus  ]3lacing  the  royal  army  in  his  rear,  he  should  have  moved 
towards  Glasgow,  from  which,  if  he  had  been  overpowered,  he 
could  have  retreated  into  a  friendly  country ;  but  it  was  madness 
to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  and  especially  to  leave  Lanark, 
the  only  good  position  which  he  held,  and  where  he  might 
have  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Clyde.  He  deliberately 
marched  into  a  po.sition  where  escape  was  scarcely  possible. 
An  arm  of  the  sea  presented  an  impassable  barrier  on  his  left, 
a  fortified  town  lay  innnediately  in  his  front,  a  powerful  and 
disciplined  army  hung  close  ujyju  his  rear,  and,  to  crown  his 
miseries,  he  now  ascertained  the  po])ulalion  was  hostile,  and 
that  the  whole  fencible  force  of  the  country  was  arrayed  against 
him.  He  now  wrote  to  Dalzell,  representing  the  oppressions 
and  grievances  of  the  covenanters,  and  desiring  a  pas.sport 
for  a  commissioner  to  present  a  petition  to  the  council.  This 
was  granted  ;  but  the  council  would  not  treat  with  rebels  with 
arms  in  their  hands;  and  that  body  informed  Dalzell  that  their 
jjroposals  could  not  be  acceded  to,  but  "  if  they  should  lay 
dovvn  their  arms,  and  come  in  to  his  excellency  within  the 
lime  appointed,  they  might  petition  for  mercy;"  which,  of 
course,  means  that  it  would  have  been  extended  to  them.     A 
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battle  was  therefore  inevitable,  but  his  force  had  dwindled  to 
nearly  the  one-half,  and  the  Whigs  now  sang  the  seventy- 
fourth  Psalm : — 

Why  hast  thou  cast  us  off,  O  God  ? 

Wilt  thou  no  more  return  ? 
O  why  against  thy  chosen  flock 

Does  thy  fierce  anger  burn  ? 
Think  on  thy  ancient  purchase,  Lord, 

The  land  that  is  thine  own ; 
By  thee  redeemed,  and  Sion's  mount, 

Where  once  thy  glory  slione. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  Wallace  drew  up  his  men  in  three 
divisions:  on  his  left  was  a  small  body  of  cavalry;  the  centre 
consisted  of  his  infantry,  poorly  armed,  with  empty  stomachs; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  horse,  under  the  command  of  major 
Learmonth,  were  stationed  on  his  right.  His  front  was  to- 
wards the  north-west,  and  he  had  paid  so  little  attention  to 
the  motions  of  his  adversary,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of 
his  cavalry  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  reinforcement  of  friendly 
Whigs.  These  were  attacked  and  routed  by  the  Whig  horse 
on  the  left ;  but  in  this  rencontre  the  ministers,  Crookshanksand 
M'Cormick,  who  had  been  "  the  great  instruments  to  persuade 
the  people  to  this  undertaking,"  were  killed.  Dalzell  rallied, 
and  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Whigs,  who,  hungry  and  ill 
armed  as  they  were,  repulsed  the  king's  troops,  and  drove 
them  in  confusion  down  the  hill.  Dalzell  rallied  again,  and 
brought  up  a  body  of  cavalry  to  attack  Learmonth's  horse, 
whom  he  routed  and  put  to  flight,  which  enabled  him  to  turn  the 
right  wing  of  the  rebels,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  their  centre, 
which  having  been  disordered  by  their  pursuit  of  the  royalists, 
were  easily  defeated  and  dispersed.  It  was  almost  dark  when 
the  rebels  took  to  flight;  and  Kirkton  says,  "  the  horsemen 
who  had  made  the  chase  being  most  part  gentlemen,  pitied 
their  own  innocent  countrymen.  There  were  about  fifty  killed, 
and  as  nnany  taken,  of  Wallace's  men,  and  five  or  six  of  ]3al- 
zcll's.  The  country  people  were  very  cruel,  both  in  killing 
the  fleeing  men,  and  taking  many  prisoners."  Wallace  himself, 
and  Welsh  the  preacher,  dismounted,  and  fled  on  foot;  Welsh 
to  pursue  his  former  "  vagrant"  life,  and  Wallace  to  eflect  his 
escape  to  Holland.  During  the  battle,  Welsh  "prayed  with  up- 
lifted hands  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  against  Amalek  (as  the  spirit 
moved  him  to  miscall  the  royal  forces),  and  had  his  hands 
stayed  up  by  some  of  his  brethren,  as  Moses  had  his  by  Aaron 
and  liar;"  and  upon  this  occasion  Robertson,  the  minister, 
said  in  his  prayer — '^'  And  if  Tnoii  wilt  not  be  our  secondarie, 
we  will  not  fight  for  Tni'.K   at  all;  for  it  is  not  our  cause, 
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but  Thine  own  ;  and  if  Thou  u  ilt  not  fight  for  it,  neither 
will  we '." 

The  PiuvY  council  acted  with  great  ])rudencc  and  vigour, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  pre])arations  for  crushing  this 
rebellion,  upon  tlie  largest  scale  which  circumstances  ad- 
mitted, and  which  was  really  the  most  merciful  course  that 
they  could  have  pursued.  Their  activity  and  vigilance,  how- 
ever, are  attributed  to  the  fears  and  the  guilty  consciences  of 
the  prelates,  by  a  modem  liistorian  of  the  most  malignant 
tyi)e  :  "  A  guilty  conscience,"  says  he,  "  sounds  a  loud  alarm, 
and  the  prelates  appear  to  have  believed  that  the  whole  king- 
dom was  about  to  rise  in  arms,  and  inflict  that  vengeance 
which  their  own  hearts  told  them  that  they  so  fully  deserved  2." 
Not  one  of  the  bishops,  Wodrow  himself  being  the  evidence, 
had  any  thing  to  do  in  this  business,  except  the  primate,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and,  in  Rothes'  absence,  its 
president ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if  he  had  not  adopted  prompt 
and  decisive  measures,  that  ihe  whole  presbyterian  party  in  the 
nation  would  have  risen  in  arms.  "  The  cowardly  terror  of 
the  prelates  had  been  extreme,  and  now  their  thirst  of  ven- 
geance could  not  be  satisfied,"  says  the  same  author — a  ca- 
lumny as  base  as  the  assertion  is  false ;  for  the  bishops  were 
each  in  their  respective  dioceses;  the  primate  only  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs ;  and  he  shewed  that  activity  and  vigilance, 
according  to  his  bounden  duty,  which  were  the  effects  of 
courage  and  resolution,  and  not  of  cowardly  terror.  "  And 
why,"  says  bishop  Honyman,  "  why  should  he  be  upbraided 
for  his  faithfulness  to  his  king  in  the  lute  insurrection,  seeing 
there  is  no  loyal  subject  but  will  approve  his  hcnesty  and 
activity  in  that  juncture  of  affairs  P^"  But  his  prudent  an(} 
prompt  measures  put  down  the  rebellion  before  it  had  time  to 
extend,  and  wrap  the  whole  kingdom  in  flames,  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  holy  discipline,  hinc  illce  lacryma.  And  as  for 
the  casualties  and  executions,  the  rebels  ought  to  have  calcu- 
lated upon  them,  and  to  have  reflected  that  those  who  i)lay  at 
bowls  must  expect  to  meet  with  rubbers.  Wodrow  and  Kirk- 
ton  represent  the  conduct  of  the  country  people  near  the 
scene  of  action  as  having  been  unfriendly  and  cruel  to  the 
Whigs  on  this  occasion,  which  shews  that  their  cause  was  not 
popular;  but  they  admit  that  the  clergy  protected  them,  and 
assisted  in  their  escape. 

The  following  day,  the  prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about 

'  Wodrow's,  Crookshauk's,  Kirkton's  Histories — Burnet's  Own  Times — Sir 
Jiimes  Turner's  Memoirs. 

-  Hetheringtoa's  Hist,  of  Cli.  of  Scotland,  p.  l^.'i.         ■*  Sur.  of  Nai)ht.  235. 
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eighty,  were  brought  into  Edinburgh,  and  lodged  in  tlie  com- 
mon gaol  and  other  places.  By  this  time  the  earl  of  Rothes 
had  retuiiicd,  and  resumed  the  government,  who,  with  thir- 
teen other  councillors,  sent  a  despatch  to  the  king,  informing 
him  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  of  their  intentions  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  prisoners  according  to  the  laws  against  trai- 
tor's. The  crown  lawyers  and  judges  gave  their  opinion  for 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  notwith<^tanding  that  quarter  was 
said  to  have  been  given  them  in  the  field ;  but  which  sir  George 
Mackenzie  denies,  and  says,  the  council  liad  prohibited  the 
general  from  tying  up  their  hands  in  this  way.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  petitioned  the  king  and 
council  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  himself  suffered  the  rigours  of  the  "  thieves' 
hole"  from  covenanting  tyranny,  now  returned  good  for  evil, 
and  fed  the  prisoners  so  liberally  from  his  own  kitchen,  that 
they  ran  more  risk  from  over  repletion  than  they  had  formerly 
done  from  famine  and  the  sword.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
eleven  of  the  prisoners  were  tried  and  condemned,  for  high 
treason,  and  for  appearing  in  the  field  against  the  king.  One  of 
them  died  in  prison  of  his  wounds,  and  the  other  ten  were 
hanged  on  the  7th  and  llth  of  the  same  month,  and  some 
others  were  executed  on  the  22d.  Four  received  a  pardon  on 
complying  with  the  terms  pro])osed  by  the  king  himself,  which 
were,  that  they  should  pro7nise  to  obey  the  lairs,  and  say,  God 
save  the  king^.  Four  only  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
these  easy  terms;  and  although  "  God  save  the  king"  be  a 
Scripture  phrase,  yet  their  devotion  to  the  covenant  was  so 
strong,  that  they  rather  embraced  death  than  use  an  expres- 
sion which  has  God's  own  a])])robation2.  Burnet  says,  "  they 
did  all  at  their  death  give  their  testimony,  according  to  their 
j)hrase,  to  the  covenant,  and  to  all  that  had  been  done  pursuant 
to  it;   and  they  expressed  great  jo}^  at  their  sufferings^." 

Of  all  those  who  were  executed  for  their  concern  in  this 
rebellion.  Hew  M'Kail,  a  minister,  received  the  greatest 
popular  sym])athy,  and  raised  a  proportional  clamour  against 
the  primate.  He  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  thought 
to  have  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  secrets  of  the  ringleaders ; 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  alter  the 
battle  of  Rullion-Green.  He  was  examined  by  the  privy 
coinicil,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  torture  was  a))plied 
to  extract  information  from  him'*;  but  he  confessed  nothing, 

'  Nicol's  Diary,  452.  -  WoAvovi,  pasnim.  ••  Own  Times,  i.  431. 

''  The  hoot  has  been  so  well  described  by  the  immortal  Scott,  in  (he  "  Cove- 
nanters," that  it  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
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and   ])crhaps  had  nothing  to  confess.     M'Kail's  b  other,  a  > 
apothecary,  applied  to  the  primate,  who  was  then  at  St.  An- 
drews, to  interpose  his  authority  and  influence  for  his   pre- 
servation, but  lie  could  not  serve  him,  as  the  man's  trial  was 
then  pending  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary.   When  M'Kail 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  he  "  spoke  of  the  ties  and  engagements 
that  were  upon  the  land  to  Crod  ;  and  having  commended  the 
institution,  dignity,  and  blessing  of  presbyterian  government, 
he  said  that  the  last  words  of  the  national  covenant  had  al- 
ways great  weight  on  his  s])irit.     Whereupon  the  king's  advo- 
cate interrupted  him,  and  desired  he  w'ould  forbear  that  dis- 
course, '  since  he  was  not  called  in  question /or  his  persua- 
sion, but  for  the  crime  of  rebellion.'' "     He  was  found   guilty 
of  high  treason  and  rebellion,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
His  execution  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Burnet  and  others 
to  add  to  the  calumnies  which   were  so  plentifully  heaped 
upon  the  primate,  who  was  then  at  St.  Andrews,  and  quite  un- 
connected with  the  trials  which  were  going  on.     The  author 
of  Naphtali  says.  "  that  Mr.  Hew  M'Kail,  a  young  man   of 
twenty- five  years  of  age,  and  an  expectant  in  the  ministry, 
being  arraigned  and  accused  through  mere  spite  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  (against  whose  Judas-like  apostacy  he 
had  preached  four  years  ago),  for  no  greater  accession   than 
that  he  had  been  some  few  days  witli  those  that  rose,  with  a 
sword    (having    been   most  uncircumspectly  taken    leaving 
them,  because  of  his  infirmity  and   weakness,  the  day  before 
the  conflict),  did  not  only  most  patiently  endure  cruel  torture, 
whereby  he  was  examined,  for  the  discovery  of  the  contri- 
vance of  that  Rising,  which  all  men  saw  and  knew  to  be  un- 
deliberate ;  but  notwithstanding  the  promise  of  favour  plainly 
made  to  him  upon  condition  of  ingenuity  (which  he  sincerely 
used),  being  also  condemned,  did  utterly  reject  all  insinuations 
made  unto  him  upon  the  condition  of  the  least  retraction  ;  and 
bitterly  mourning  for,  and  repenting  of  his  apparent  fainting 
and  relinquishing,  though   it  really  proceeded  more  from  his 
infirmity  than  fear  or  love  of  life,  but   rejoicing  in  his   own 
folly,  whereby  the  Lord  did  bring  him  to  such  a  manifestation 
of  his  grace  and  declaration  of  his  glory,  to  the  admiration  of 
all,  in  his  most  constant  and  christian  suflering,  by  his  blood 
sealed  the  truth  and  glorified  God  !  ^"     This  poor  man  was 
executed  in  the  full  odour  of  enthusiasm  on  the  2-2d  Decem- 
ber, glorying  in   what   ought  to  have  been  his   .shams,  and 
being  considered  by  his  party  a  martyr  for  the  covenant.     He 
said  on  the  scattbld,  the  greatest  act  of  the  loyalty  which  any 

'  Naphtali,  219. 
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man  could  do  was  to  make  the  utmost  exertion  "  to  extirpate 
that  abominable  plant,  prelacy  ;" — "  and  it  was  for  endeavour- 
ing to  defend  this  [the  covenant]  and  to   extirpate  that  bitter 

root  of  ])relacy,  that  I  embrace  this  rope So  there  is  a 

greater  and  more  solemn  preparation  in  heaven,  of  angels 
[than  at  the  death  of  Lazarus],  to  carry  my  soul  to  Christ's 
bosom  !"^  But  the  following  extract  will  shew  that  the  delu- 
sive spirit  of  the  covenant  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  nineteenth 
centur}^,  and  its  bitter  and  unjust  malignity  is  not  yet  quenched. 
"  Thus  passed  from  earth  ....  one  of  the  brightest,  purest, 
and  most  sanctified  spirits  that  ever  animated  a  mere  human 
form  ;  a  victim  toprelatic  tyranny,  and  a  rejoicing  martyr  for 
Christ's  sole  kingly  dominion  over  his  church,  and  for  that 
sacred  covenant  in  which  the  church  of  Scotland  had 
vowed  allegiance  to  her  divine  and  only  head  and  king.  Till 
the  records  of  time  shall  have  melted  into  those  of  eternity, 
the  name  of  that  young  christian  martyr  will  be  held  in  most 
affectionate  remembrance  by  every  true  Scottish  presbyterian, 
and  will  be  regarded  by  the  church  of  Scotland  as  one  of  the 
fairest  jewels  that  ever  she  was  honoured  to  add  to  the  con- 
quering Redeemer's  crown  of  glory  !  2." 

1  His  Life,  in  Scots  Worthies,  286.— Crookshank's  Hist.  i.  233-37.— Wodrow. 

-  Hetherington's  History,  137,  published  anno  1843. — In  a  note  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  William  Veitch,  Dr.  M'Crie  makes  a  long  extract  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ad- 
vocate's Library,  which  will  clear  the  primate  of  this  foul  accusation,  "  contain- 
ing some  particulars  not  generally  known." 

"The  fore-mentioned  Mr.  Mathew  M'Kail.then  apothecary  in  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  doctor  of  medicine,  when  he  heard  of  his  cousin  Mr.  Hew  M'Kail 
his  being  taken,  and  put  in  prison,  went  to  Mr.  James  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  to  solicit  for  him.  When  Mr.  Mathew  spoke  to  him,  he  desired  him 
to  assure  Mr.  Hew  that  he  would  befriend  him,  if  he  would  reveal  the  mystery 
of  the  plot,  which  he  not  being  able  to  do,  occasioned  his  torture ;  but  there  was 
indeed  a  plot  to  have  surrendered  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbar- 
ton, in  July  that  year  ;  and  the  chief  contrivers  failing,  nothing  was  done.  Upon 
the  Thursday  thereafter,  the  bishop  went  to  St.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Mathew  fol- 
lowed him  on  Friday,  but  reached  only  Wemyss  that  night.  After  dinner,  he 
arrived  at  the  bishop's  house  on  Saturday,  and  the  servant  told  that  the  barber 
was  trimming  him,  and  when  he  was  done,  Mr.  Mathew  would  get  access.  When 
Mr.  Mathew  got  access,  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  anc  letter  from  the  marchio- 
ness Douglas,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hew,  whose  brother  Mr.  Mathew  was  governor 
to  his  son,  lord  James  Douglass ;  and  another  from  the  bishop's  brother,  sir 
William  Sharp  his  lady  :  and  when  he  had  read  them,  he  said,  '  The  business  is 
now  in  the  justiciaries'  hands,  and  I  can  do  nothing ;  but,  hov.ever,  I  shall  have 
answers  ready  against  the  next  morning  ;'  at  which  time,  when  Mr.  Mathew  came, 
the  bishop  called  his  family  together,  prayed,  and  desired  Mr.  Mathew  to  come 
and  dine  with  hiui,  and  then  he  would  give  the  answer;  then  he  went  to  the 
church,  did  preach,  and  inveigh  much  against  the  covenant.  Immediately  after 
dinner,  he  gave  the  answers  to  the  letters,  and  Mr.  Mathew  said,  that  he  hoped 
tliat  his  travelling  that  day  about  so  serious  a  business  would  give  no  offence  ;  to 
which  the  bishop  answered,  that  it  would  give  no  offence.  Then  Mr.  Mathew 
went  to  incpiire  for  his  horse,  but  the  stabler's  family  were  all  gone  to  church,  so 
that  he  could  not  travel  till  Monday  morning  early  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Back> 
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Notwithstanding  their  hatred  at  prelates,  presbyterian 
authors  and  editors  have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  bishoj^ 
Burnet's  spiteful  malignity  against  the  two  archbishops  on  all 
occasions,  but  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  traitor  M'Kail. 
Burnet  says — "  Tt  came  to  be  known  ;"  Crookshauks — "  T  am 
apt  to  believe  ;"  Wodrow — "  I  am  well  informed  ;"  and  Kirk- 
ton   gives  it  as  a  mere  report — that  archbishop  Burnet  went 
up  to  court  and  inflamed  the  king's  mind  against  the  rebels, 
of  which  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof;  and  with  notable 
inconsistency,  that  he  brought  down  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
the  president  of  the  council,  forbidding  any  of  the  rebels  to  be 
executed.     The  bishop  of  Sarum  says  that  archbishop  Bumet 
let  the  executions  go  on  before  he  produced  the  letter,  pre- 
tending there  was  no  council-day  between.      But   he  who 
knew  the  contents  of  it,  ought  to  have  moved  the  lord  Rothes 
to  call   an  extraordinary  council  to  prevent  the  execution  ^" 
The  bishop  is  inconsistent  in  this  short  narration  ;  for  if  he 
was  the  bearer  of  such  a  letter,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  delivered 
it  immediately,  and  lord  Rothes  was  also  bound  to  have  obeyed 
its  contents  without   waiting  for  the  meeting  of  a  council, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  king's  prerogative.   Wodrow 
says,    "  but   the   bloodthirsty    man    [the    primate]    kept   it 
[the  letter]  up,  till  as  many  as  he  had  a  mind  should  die,  were 
dispatched."     This  ill  concerted  fabrication  gets  more  contra- 
dictory as  it  advances,  and  Crookshanks  says,  "  /  am  apt  to 
believe  that  if  Bumet  brought  the  letter  from  the  king,  he  de- 
livered it  into  the  hands  of  Sharp,  who  wickedly  and  basely 
concealed  it.     But  however  this  was,  it  appears  the  king  was 
more  humane  than  the  bishops  2."     Burnet's  malignity  did  not 
inculpate  the  primate,  but  his  follower  brings  him  into  the  plot, 
with  a  "  well  informed,"  and  an  "  apt  to  believe  ;"  although 
another  most  malignant  libeller,  as  before  cited,  has  incontro- 
vertibly  proved  that  the  primate  was  at  that  very  time  living 
in    his  own  house  in  St.  Andrews.     Crookshanks  evidently 
does  not  believe  that  there  was  such  a  letter,  for  he  says,  hypo- 
thetically,   if  Burnet  brought  the   letter ;  but  he   advances 
boldly  to  accuse  the  primate  not  only  of  having  received  the 
letter,  but  also  of  having  "  wickedly  and  basely  concealed 

haven,  the  wind  being  easterly,  the  fish-boats  were  coming  into  the  harbour,  and 
he  hired  one  of  them  immediately,  and  arrived  at  Leith  in  the  evening,  having 
sent  his  horse  to  Bruntisland.  He  went  immediately  to  archbishop  Burnet,  of 
Glasgow,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  who  did  read  it,  and  then  said  that  the 
business  was  in  the  justiciaries'  hands.  The  next  day  being  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hew 
was  arraigned  before  the  justice-court,  which  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  next.'" — Note  to  M'Crie's  Edition  of  Veitch's 
Life,  pp.  35-37. 

1  Own  Times,  i.  435.  '^  History  of  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  220-21. 
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it."  Then,  again,  his  conscience  checking  him,  he  admits  liis 
entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair ;  for  he  says,  "  however 
this  loas^''  that  is,  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  such  a  letter,  whether  it  had  or  had  not 
been  "  wickedly  and  basely  concealed"  by  any  one,  he  cannot 
tell ;  only  the  rumour  answered  the  purpose  which  Wodrow 
unblushingly  acknowledges  was  the  chief  design  of  his  his- 
tory, of  "  exaggerating  the  crimes  of  his  enemies."  Kirkton 
gives  the  story  as  a  report,  which  he  himself  does  not  affect  to 
believe  ;  but  the  others  propagate  it  as  an  undoubted /ac^. 

I  ALTOGETHER  DISBELIEVE  the  existence  of  this  letter. 
Wodrow  was  most  industrious  in  searching  the  public  records, 
which  constitute  the  chief  value  of  his  book ;  and  if  a  letter 
on  which  his  faction  have  based  so  malignant  a  calumny 
against  the  Scottish  hierarchy  and  the  government,  had  really 
existed,  it  would  neither  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  ob- 
scurity nor  unpublished.  The  basest  and  most  malignant 
lies  could  not  have  aggravated  their  crimes  so  much  as  the 
simple  proof  of  such  an  unchristian  and  base  action  ;  but  this 
supposititious  letter,  and  the  enormous  falsehoods  which  the 
party  have  since  raised  upon  it,  were  weak  inventions  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  atrocious  guilt  engendered  by 
the  covenant,  of  deliberate  murder  and  rebellion,  and  taught 
to  the  people  by  the  jiresbyterian  ministers  and  from  the 
scaffold.  This  transaction  is  not  alluded  to  by  the  authors 
of  Naphtali  and  the  Scots  Worthies,  although  Hetherington 
dwells  with  delight  on  it,  as  a  fact  that  he  thinks  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  and  to  make  sure  work,  he  unites  the  t\\'o  prelates, 
and  says  that  "  Sharp  and  Burnet  suppressed  this  letter  till 
after  the  death  of  M'Kail;  so  that  they  may  justly  be  charged 
with  the  cold  deliberate  murder  of  that  guiltless  youth,  and 
of  violating  the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that 
they  might  perpetrate  the  monstrous  deed."  But  Nicol,  who  is 
an  unimpeachable  witness,  and  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  re- 
cords daily  all  the  affairs  of  the  period,  and  particularly  the  trials 
and  executions  of  the  rebels,  does  not  mention  either  the  fact 
or  even  the  report  of  such  a  letter  having  been  received  at  all, 
neither  before  nor  after  the  executions ;  and  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it,  had  such  a  letter  ever  have  been  received  : 
he  says,  "  they  all  ])retended  to  die  for  God  and  the  covenant  ^" 
The  author  of  Naphtali  lays  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the 
militant  saints  at  the  door  of  the  bishops  in  general ;  but  he 
says  not  a  word  about  this  mysterious  letter,  nor  its  suppres- 
sion, although  he  was  a  contemporary  2. 

>  Nicol's  Diary,  p.  452.  2  Naphtali,  p-  293 
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The  severities  which  the  government  found  it  necessary  to 
inflict  on  the  rebels  were  the  eft'ects  not  only  of  this  particu- 
lar insurrection,  but  of  their  general  conduct  and  demeanor, 
which  were  turbulent  and  seditious.  No  government  what- 
ever would  have  overlooked  such  a  rebellion,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  a  war  carried  on  with  a  foreign  enemy  who  pro- 
tected the  fugitives  and  rebels,  and  through  their  instrumen- 
tality attempted  to  throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  open  rebel- 
lion, and  to  change  the  entire  government  both  in  church 
and  state,  as  they  afterwards  did.  The  men  who  suffered 
were  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  in  every  country  rising  in  arms  is  accounted  rebellion, 
whatever  may  be  the  pretext.  The  field  preachings  were  the 
rendezvouses  of  rebellion,  and  the  preachers  of  the  covenant 
were  the  instigators  to  all  the  acts  of  sedition  and  treason 
which  occurred  ;  and  in  this  same  rebellion  they  were  the  ring- 
leaders ;  and  in  fact,  had  the  people  been  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  have  dispersed  at  Lanark,  had  not  the  minis- 
ters stept  in  with  the  assurance  of  a  divine  warrant. 

The  most  unjust  and  unmerited  odium  was  heaped  upon 
all  the  bishops,  but  particularly  on  the  primate,  who  happened 
for  a  short  time  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government  during 
Rothes's  absence,  for  merely  doing  his  duty,  and  doing  it  so 
well  and  wisely  that  the  rising  was  dissipated  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  that  might  have  been  increased  to  such  a  formidable 
height  as  to  occasion  much  more  bloodshed.  On  the  return 
of  lord  Rothes  to  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
primate's  power  ceased,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  his 
diocese ;  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  Although  not  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  yet 
Naphtali  accuses  him  and  his  brethren  as  the  "  authors  and 
causes  of  laying  on  all  the  burthens  upon  the  people,  and 
grossly  tolerating  pojiery."  The  antichristian  principles, 
schisms,  and  seditions  of  the  presbyterians,  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  pope  and 
his  followers ;  because  those  who  might  have  encountered  that 
enemy  to  the  reformed  catholic  church,  were  occupied  with  the 
fiery  and  impetuous  zeal  of  the  covenanters.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  and  most  expedient  for  them  to  quench  the  fire  in. 
their  own  house  before  they  went  to  extinguish  the  conflagra- 
tion in  their  neighbour's,  and  which,  even  to  this  day,  has 
never  made  any  very  formidable  progress.  Some  of  the  bur- 
thens of  which  the  covenanters  complained  most  loudly  were 
imposed  by  the  rebel  government,  carried  on  by  the  committee 
of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  when  there  were 
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no  bishops ;  and  the  restraints  of  lawful  authority  were  never 
so  oppressive  and  tyrannical  as  those  imposed  on  those  loyal 
subjects  whom  they  called  malignants,  not  only  at  the  direct 
instigation  but  at  the  clamorous  demand  of  the  general  assem- 
blies and  commissions  of  the  kirk. 

The  author  of  Naphtali  brings  forward  a  lying  accusation 
against  the  Scottish  bishops,  saying  "  that  their  only  griev- 
ance and  eyesore  is  conscience,  and  any  measure  of  tenderness 
therein:  that  they  axe  favourers  axidi  encouragers  of  all  pro- 
fanity,   drunkenness,    adultery,  blasphemy,    &c."      Yea,  he 
asserts  "  that  the  bishops  have  heaped  together,  in  their  own 
persons,  the  dunghill  of  vilest  vices,  and  transmited  the  same 
to  others  over  all  the  land."     The  object  of  these  invectives 
was  to  stir  up  the  intemperate  zeal  ol  some  'ianatics  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.     And 
again,  he  says,  "  if  God  had  not  plagued  us  with  stupidity, 
and  smitten  us  with  blindness,  madness,  and  astonishment  of 
heart,    it  were  impossible  that  rational  men  should  submit 
themselves  to   the  yoke  of  a  few  insignificant  apostate  up- 
starts, and  not  acquit  themselves  like  men,  plucking  them 
[the  bishops]    out  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  great  refuge  of 
loyalty,  that  in  the   righteous  and  deserved  punishment  of 
these  wicked  men  both  the  sin  and  the   backsliding  of  the 
land  might  be  sisted,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  averted  ^" 
Now,  says  bishop  Honyman,  "  we  could  not  but  be    asto- 
nished to  see  a  pretended  professor  of   religion  so  possessed 
and  drunk  with  a  spirit  of  impudent  lying,  execrable  pride, 
fierce  and  bloody  cruelty,  profane  boldness  with  the  majesty 
of  God.     Nor  dare  we  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  think  that  the 
party  whose  advocate  he  pretends  to  be  will  own  him  in  these 
things,  or  that  they  are  of  the  same  spirit  that  he  is  of;  but 
we  rather  hope  that  his  unchristian  dealing  will  help  to  open 
the  eyes  of  those  he  pretends  to  plead  for,  to  see  that  his  way 
is  not  of  God.      But  as  to   the  bishops  and  their   fellow 
labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  the  people  of  God  under 
their  charge,  as  they  are  not  the  men  who  will  hypocritically 
boast  themselves,  as  this  man  and  his  party  were  wont  to  do, 
calling  themselves  the  godly  and  only  godly  in  the  land ;  yet 
let  the  matter  be  brought  to  the  test,  it  shall  be  found  that 
their  lives  and  conversations  have  been  as  blameless  as  those 
who  are  judged  the  best  of  the  proud  party  (the  integrity  of 
their  hearts  they  desire  to  present  to  God,  being  humbled  for 
what  is  amiss,  in  hope  of  his  pardon,  being  thankful  for  what 

>  Naphtiili,  pp.  117,  118-301-131;  cited  in  Survey,  p.  232. 
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measure's  of  grace  they  have  received,  and  praying  for  new 
supplies  thereof),  and  they  liave  their  witness  in  heaven  how 
much  they  regard  the  lieavenly  and  amiable  disposition  of  a 
[really]  tender  conscience,  when  it  may  be  seen  in  persons 
who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  them  in  discijilinary  matters ; 
and  how  loath  wonld  they  be  to  countenance  the  profane,  whom 
God  abhorreth  .  But  they  think  that  there  is  great  cause  to 
tremble,  and  to  lament  the  dreadfully  great  hypocrisy  of  man, 
and  that  such  a  person  as  this  (who  is  of  so  tough  a  conscience 
that  lying,  reviling,  sedition,  murder,  rapine,  rebellion,  and 
bloodshed,  wiUi  all  confusion,  are  easily  digested  by  him  and 
commended  to  others  as  cardinal  virtues  and  godly  christian 
practices)  should  dare  to  talk  of  a  tender  conscience. 

"  But  as  to  his  horrid  speech,  that  *  the  bishops  have 
heaped  together  in  their  own  persons  the  dunghill  of  the 
vilest  vices,  &c.  to  transfuse  it  through  the  whole  land,'  who 
will  not  be  amazed  at  this  fury  ?  What  guard  hath  the  most 
innocent  persons  in  the  world  for  their  rei^utation  and  good 
names,  when  the  press  may  be  so  polluted  and  profaned  by 
casting  into  it  the  corruptions  of  their  souls  who  have  sold 
themselves  to  speak  and  work  wickedly  ?  Did  -not  such  men 
as  these,  and  all  the  people  of  God  where  they  lived,  know 
them  before  they  were  bishops  ?  Were  they  not  in  their  con- 
versation approven  as  other  ministers,  and  is  there  now  such 
a  strange  metamorphosis  that  they  have  heaped  to  themselves 
the  most  \ile  vices,  and  transfused  them  into  the  people  oft  he 
land  ?  Should  he  not  remember,  nemo  repents  fuit  turpissi- 
mus  ?  Should  he  not  have  that  much  wit  as  to  know  that  they 
live  among  the  people  of  God,  who  consider  their  ways,  and 
see  in  them  that  christian  behaviour  that  becomes  their  call- 
ing ?  And  they  certainly  will  think  that  this  railer  is  talking 
of  men  in  remote  islands  in  the  world,  and  not  of  the  bishops 
whom  they  see  walking  among  them  ;  or  else  will  think  him 
the  most  desperate  liar  who  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  It  were 
easy  for  us,without  forged  recriminations,  to  pay  home  again  this 
libeller  with  particular  charges  against  the  great  pretended 
sufferers  for  his  cause  ;  but  neither  shall  persons  nor  crimes  be 
named,  knowing  that  scandals  are  too  much  increased  already 
among  the  people  of  God.  But  seeing  no  other  remedy  can 
be  had  on  earth,  this  accuser  of  the  brethren  is  challenged  to 
appear  before  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  God,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  ungodly  and  uncharitable  speeches  ;  and  as  for 
his  stirring  up  the  people  against  the  bishops  to  destroy  them, 
and  to  burthen  themselves  with  their  blood  to  the  bottom  of 
hell,  '  they  do  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  and  lives  to 
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their  faithful  Creator,  who  will  appoint  them  his  salvation  for 
walls  and  bulwarks,  and  shew  them  his  marvellous  loving 
kindness,  as  in  a  strong  city  ;' — neither  do  they  doubt  but 
God  will  do  them  good  for  this  Shemei-like  railing  and  mur- 
dering words  ;  in  the  meantime  they  will  not  cease  to  pray  for 
repentance  and  forgiveness  to  this  man,  and  that  God  will  give 
them  grace  to  forgive  him,  and  not  to  retaliated" 

The  spirit  of  delusion  by  which  the  authors  of  Scottish 
history  at  the  period  under  revievv  were  actuated,  shewed  it- 
self in  the  enormity  of  their  lies  and  exaggerations.  One  of 
them  having  asserted  that  four  hundred  remonstrators  were 
deprived  of  their  churches  on  the  publication  of  the  Glasgow 
act,  all  others  have  followed  the  hue  and  cry.  Two  false- 
hoods, however,  are  embodied  in  this  brief  sentence ;  first, 
the  remonstrators  were  not  deprived,  for  they  deserted  their 
charges  ;  secondly,  the  number  is  nearly  quadrupled.  The 
greatest  number  of  those  attached  to  presbylerianism  were  con- 
fined to  the  two  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway ,which  com- 
prehended but  a  a  small  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  diocese  of 
Glasgow  contained  two  hundred  and  forty-six  parishes,  and  that 
of  Galloway  forty-seven'^ ;  and  when  united,  the  two  dioceses 
contained  only  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  parishes,  and 
therefore  as  many  ministers.  It  is  very  well  known  that  all 
the  incumbents  of  these  parishes  did  not  desert  their  churches  ; 
the  great  majority  conformed,  and  some  of  them  were  the 
former  episcopal  incumbents  that  had  not  been  expelled  by 
the  presbyterians,  and  therefore  had  no  cause  for  desertion. 
Now  I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  any  man  of  common 
sense,  wdiether  or  not  it  be  possible  that,  out  of  a  body  of  men  that 
did  not  amount  altogether,  including  episcopalians,  conformists, 
and  presbyterians,  to  three  hundred,  there  could  be  a  secession 
of  four  hundred  presbyterian  ministers !  The  number  of 
parishes  in  the  whole  kingdom  was  under  one  thousand,  but  the 
exaggerated  account  of  the  desertions  amount  to  nearly  the 
one-half  of  the  whole  clergy  in  it  j  although  those  in  the  two 
dioceses  altogether — episcopalians,  conformists,  and  deserters 
united — did  not  amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  In 
fact,  there  w^erenotmore  than  a  hundred  ministers  deserted  their 
churches,  yet,  these  having  made  a  trade  of  religion,  and  itine- 
rated through  the  region  just  named,  kept  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion,  sedition,  and 
agitation  ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  attached 
to  the  episcopal  church,  enjoyed  the  most  profound  tranquil- 

'  Surveyor  Naphtali,  223-31.  ^  Vide  Keith's  Catalogue,  passim. 
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lity.  These  prcsbyterian  deserters  were  the  greatest  enemies 
to  their  country  which  it  ever  saw,  and  were  the  cause  ol'  more 
bloodshed  and  animosity,  more  "  resistance  to  the  powers 
lliat  be,"  of  the  enactments  of  more  arbitrary  and  severe  laws, 
and  more  restrictions  on  the  freedom  and  enjoyments  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  by  their  natural  spirit  of  restless,  lawless  dis- 
content, sedition,  and  insubordination,  than  the  kingdom  had 
ever  known. 

Great  AND  UNMERITED  odium  was  thrown  on  the  church  and 
on  the  government  for  the  imposition  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
on  the  professors  and  matriculated  students  of  the  universities. 
But  this  measure  was  only  a  necessary  precaution,  and  the  re- 
enactment  of  former  laws  and  usages  which  had  been  unani- 
mously abrogated  during  the  reign  of  the  covenant,  and  which 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  multiplicity  of  oaths  which 
the  covenanters  had  compelled  the  universities,  and,  in  fact, 
every  private  christian,  to  take,  under  the  most  severe  penalties 
both  temporal  and  spiritual.  "  We,  by  our  act,"  says  the  Assem- 
bly, "  ordain  of  new,  under  all  ecclesiastical  censure,  that  all  the 
ministers  of  universities,  colleges,  and   schools,  all   scholars 

at  the  passing  of  their   degrees,  &c subscribe  the 

same — i.e.  the  covenant ^"  Again,  the  Assembly  of  1648 
ordained  "  that  all  young  students  take  the  covenant  at  their 
■first  entry  to  colleges ;  and  that  hereafter  all  jjersons  ivhat- 
soever  take  the  covenant  at  their  first  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper 2."  It  was  not,  however,  the  church, 
but  the  government,  that  ordained  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
taken,  as  a  necessary  safeguard  against  the  obligations  of  the 
covenant,  which  made  every  individual  a  judge  over  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  governors  of  the  realm,  and  laid  them 
under  a  religious  obligation  to  rebel  whenever  they  imagined 
Christ" s  crown  andkingdom  were  in  jeopardy.  In  short,whatever 
were  the  restrictions  or  annoyances  to  which  the  people  were 
subjected  after  the  Restoration,  they  flowed  solely  and  entirely 
from  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  covenanters  during  the 
supremacy  of  that  bond  of  rebellion.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are 
customary  in  all  universities,  and  it  became  doubly  necessary 
to  take  every  precaution  against  the  pernicious  eflects  on  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  susceptible,  of  an  instrument  which 
had  inflicted  such  calamities  upon  the  three  kingdoms — the 
entire  prostration  of  the  church,  the  sale  and  murder  of  the 
king,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  constitution  in  church  and 
and  state. 

»  Act  of  Ass.  Sess.  33,  Aug.  30,  1C39.  Ibid.  Sess.  31,  Aug.  7, 1G48. 
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THE  PRIMACY  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

1667. — Troops  sent  into  the  disaffected  districts. — King's  letter  to  the  primate. — 
Convention  of  estates. — Covenanters  disarmed.  —  A.  proclamation.  —  Quiet 
sufferings  of  the  clergy — king's  letter — attacks  on  the  clergy. — Some  executions, 
— Disposal  of  the  Rullion-green  prisoners. — Bond  of  peace. — Observations. — 
Hind  let  loose. — A  proclamation. — Naphtali  burnt  by  the  hangman. — Coun- 
cil's letter  to  the  archbishops. — Primate's  letter  to  lord  Rothes. 1668. 

— Dalzell. — Trial  of  sir  James  Turner — his  defence  and  condemnation. — 
Bishop  Hamilton. — Synodical  act  against  quakers. — Field-meetings. — Burnet's 
character  of  the  clergy — their  sufferings.  —  Court  of  ecclesiastical  inquiry 
proposed.  —  Alarm  of  the  clergy — many  resign  their  livings.  —  Leighton's 
advice — a  comprehension. — Leighton's  proposition — opposed  in  council. — An 
attempt  to  murder  the  primate. — Mitchell. — The  bishop  of  Orkney  wounded. 
— Mitchell's  character. — Council's  letter  to  the  king. 

1667.  —  After  the  affair  of  Rullion-green,  general 
Dalzell  and  his  few  troops  were  sent  into  Ayrshire,  where 
there  Avere  the  greatest  number  of  presbyterians  ;  and  he 
established  his  head  quarters  at  Kilmarnock.  If  we  are  to 
credit  Wodrow,  he  appears  to  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  as  well  as  of  a  military  officer.  He  was 
of  a  stern  disposition,  and  which  had  been  increased  by  his 
employment  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia;  and  Kirkton  considers  Turner  and  Bannatyne  as 
"  saints,  compared  with  Tom  Dalzell  and  his  soldiers."  But 
Wodrow  having  stated,  in  the  commencement  of  his  history, 
that  its  fundamental  principle  was  "  to  aggravate  the  crimes 
of  their  [the  presbyterians']  enemies,"  there  can  be  no  reli- 
ance placed  on  any  assertion  which  he  or  his  followers  make. 
Of  course  the  whole  reproach  of  Dalzell's  proceedings  is  laid 
on  the  church  and  the  clergy  or  curates,  as  the  presbyterians 
called  them.  Burnet,  who  had  all  his  information,  and  the  chief 
materials  of  the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  from  Mess  John 
Welsh,  whom  he  frequently  met,  after  the  battle  of  BothwcU 
Bridge,  at  the  earl  of  Arlington's  house',  after  detailing  all 

'  The  Rev.  Robert  Elliott's  Specimen  of  the  Bishop  of  Saram's  Posthumous 
Hiatory,  1698  ;  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Charles  LesUe,  p.  3. 
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the  grievances  and  complaints  of  that  military  saint  against 
Dalzell,  and  all  the  blackest  calumnies  against  the  clergy  in 
Ayrshire,  is  obliged  at  last  to  admit  that  they  were  much 
wronged  by  those  who  had  crannned  him  with  false  informa- 
tion— "  if  they  ivere  not  much  tn-oiiffed."  And  "  It  ivas  after 
all  HARD  TO  BELIEVE  all  that  was  set  about  against  thejn^." 
Yet  he  has  set  down,  at  the  instigation  of  Mess  John  Welsh, 
the  blackest  character  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  of  men 
who  did  their  duty  conscientiously. 

So  WELL  had  the  primate  conducted  the  public  affairs  for  the 
few  days  that  Rothes  was  absent,  and  so  sensible  was  the 
king  of  his  public  service,  that  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
with  his  own  hand : — 

"  WhitehaU,  2d  January,  16G7. 

"  Mv  Lord  St.  Andrews, 
I  have  received  so  great  testimonies  of  your  prudent  car- 
riage in  the  late  transactions  for  settling  my  affairs,  and  how 
far  you  have  been  from  foolish  jealousies,  that  I  have  thought 
it  fit  to  thank  you  for  it.  I  am  confident  you  will  so  continue, 
and  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Charles  R." 2 

There  was  a  convention  of  the  estates  held  on  the  17th  of 
January,  in  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  presided.  Conven- 
tions were  different  from  parliaments;  they  met  upon  a  sum- 
mons of  twenty  days,  but  could  not  make  new  laws  ;  they 
could  only  consider  the  particular  subject  on  accoimt  of  which 
they  were  summoned,  grant  subsidies  or  supplies  of  money, 
and  petition  the  crown  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Arch- 
bishop Burnet, in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Sheldon,  speaks  highly 
of  the  general  conduct  of  the  duke,  who,  living  in  the  centi'C 
of  a  disaffected  country,  yet  appeared  active  in  opposing  and 
repressing  the  late  rebellion.  The  convention  continued  the 
former  assessment  of  six  thousand  pounds  Scots  per  month 


»  Own  Times,  i.  435,  436,  437. 

2  The  original  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  lieutenant-general  Bethune,  of 
Blebo,  in  the  county  of  Fife  ;  who  is  the  lineal  representative  of  cardinal  Beaton 
and  archbishop  Sharp,  and  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  On 
comi)aring  the  hand-writing  with  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  late  primate, 
the  right  reverend  Dr.  ^Valker,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  which  were  known  to  be  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  "  merry  monarch,"  and  also  of  the  seal  attached,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  letter  is  in  Charles's  genuine  hand-writing,  which  is  good 
and  legible,  and  the  paper  is  about  the  size  of  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  folded 
quarto.  The  seal  is  of  a  lozenge  shape ;  on  the  upper  point  of  which  is  the 
crown,  at  the  left  corner  his  cypher  C,  and  at  the  opposite  angle  the  letter  R, 

VOL.   II.  4  E 
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for  another  year.  Although  the  Dutch  war  was  drawing  to  a 
conchision,yet  the  turbulence  of  the  western  presbyterians  and 
the  "  vagrant"  presbyterian  ministers,  required  the  full  comple- 
ment of  troops  to  be  kept  up,  and  which  were  entirely  quartered 
in  the  two  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway.  The  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  complained  much  that  they  were  bur- 
thened  with  an  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  to 
be  employed  in  the  presbyterian  districts,  when  it  was  notorious 
that  there  was  not  one  soldier  quartered  north  of  the  Tay, 
where  the  people  were  affectionately  attached  to  the  episcopal 
church,  and  consequently  the  country  enjoyed  profound  tran- 
quillity. The  Scots  privateers  had  captured  a  number  of  the 
Dutch  vessels,  which  proved  valuable  prizes,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  sent  a  squadron  up  the  Forth  under  the  command 
of  Van  Ghendt,  to  burn  the  towns  on  the  coast ;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  firing  some  shot  at  the  town  of  Burnt- 
island, on  the  opposite  coast  to  Leith,  and  then  sailed  away, 
joined  Van  Tromp,  and  attacked  Chatham.  The  support  of  a 
foreign  enemy  encouraged  the  disaffected  in  the  west,  and  their 
agitation  obliged  the  privy  council  to  meet  often,  in  order  "  to 
restrain  some  wicked  persons  that  would  not  be  restrained,  and 
all  by  reason  of  a  foreign  enemy  i."  It  became  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  the  disarming  of  the  covenanters  in 
the  west,  to  prevent  their  "  drawing  to  a  head." 

About  this  time  the  king  made  some  changes  in  his  ministry, 
and  in  the  general  policy  of  his  administration.  Rothes  was 
strippedof  all  his  employments,  except  the  office  of  chancellor. 
The  privy  council  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  counter- 
signed by  Lauderdale,  and  dated  the  12th  of  March,  in  which 
they  were  commanded — 1.  To  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  the  declaration  unto  such  active  and  leading  persons  of  the 
disaffected  party  as  they  should  suspect,  and  to  secure  the  re- 
cusants. 2.  To  emit  a  proclamation,  requiring  all,  within  the 
most  disaffected  shires,  to  bring  in,  by  a  limited  day,  all  arms 
and  powder,  under  what  penalties  the  council  should  see  pro- 
per, always  allowing  gentlemen  to  wear  their  swords.  3.  To 
seize  all  serviceable  horses  belonging  to  disaffected  or  sus- 
pected persons,  after  being  appraised  by  honest  and  indifferent 
persons.  4.  To  model  a  militia  of  horse  and  foot  to  join  the 
regular  forces,  that  they  might  speedily  proceed  to  put  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  5.  To  provide  anns  and 
ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  6.  To  take 
effectual  course,  that  every  parish  secure  the  persons  of  their 

'  Ni'.'ol's  Diary,  p.  454. 
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ministers  from  violence  and  affronts.  And,  7,  To  give  present 
orders  for  the  criminal  pursuit  oi'  all  ln.'ritors  or  men  of  estate, 
all  preachers  or  military  ollicers,  who  were  in  the  late  re- 
bellion, before  the  justice-general,  that  they  may  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  law,  and, on  being  found  guilty,  be  forfeited  without 
delay  1. 

The  sixth  article  of  this  letter  shews  the  violence  and 
injustice  which  the  clergy  in  the  disafl'ected  counties  suffered 
from  the  fierce  exterminating  hatred  with  which  the  covenanters 
persecuted  them  ;  but  their  complaints  have  never  been  heard, 
amidst  the  noisy  din  of  presbyterian  clamour ;  and  we  are 
assured  by  Kirkton,  that  he  had  "  known  some  ]:)rofane  people, 
if  they  had  committed  an  error  at  night,  thought  affronting  a 
curate  to-morrow  a  testimony  of  their  repentance  2."     In   the 
proclamation  it  was  declared,  "  that  if  any  injury  or  affront  be 
done  to  their  ministers,  the  parishioners  who  shall  suffer  the 
same  to  be  done,  and  not  oppose  the  same,  shall  be  reputed  as 
art  and  part  of  the  same  crime  and  violence."    It  would  appear 
that  the  proclamation  issued  at  the  time  had  not  had  the  de- 
sired effect  in  preventing  assaults  and  injuries  to  the  clergy, 
for  the  council  received  another  royal  letter,  of  the  4th  of  May, 
enjoining  proper  respect  to  be  shewn  to  the  established  clergy. 
"  Whereas,  noUiing  can  be  more  useful  for  our  service  or 
more  conducible  for  reclaiming  the  people  from  these  treason- 
able and  fanatic  principles  wherewith  they  have  been  poisoned 
by  factious  preachers,  than  the  encouraging  the  sober  and  ortho- 
dox clergy,  against  whom  the  greatest  rage  appeared  in  the 
late  rebellion.     And  whereas,  we  are  resolved  not  only  to  en- 
courage and  protect  the  bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  callings, 
and  all  the  orthodox  clergy  under  them,  but  also  to  discoun- 
tenance all,  of  what  quality  soever,  who   shall    show  any 
disrespect  or  disaffection  to  that  order  and  government :  there- 
fore we  do  more  especially  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you, 
who  are  trusted  under  us  with  the  government  of  that  our 
ancient  kingdom,  to  give  all   manner   of  countenance   and 
encouragement  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  and  to  punish  severely 
any  affronts  or  disrespects  put  upon  them,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  the  more  endeared  to  their  people,  w'hen  they  see  how 
careful  we,  and  all  in  authority  under  us,  are  of  their  protection 
in  the  due  exercise  of  their  calling." 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  letter  was  an  assault  upon  Mr. 
Patrick  Swinton,  the  parish  priest  of  Borgue,  in  Galloway, 
and  which  was  so  atrocious  that  even  Wodrow  confesses  that 

^  Cited  in  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  82-83.  -  Kiikton's  History,  \^.  161. 
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lie  cannot  justify  it ;  and  he  farther  admits  that  attacks  on  the 
houses  and  persons  of  the  clergy  were  of  nightly  occurrence  ^ 
The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  Burnet's 
Vindication,  says — "  After  a  new  robbery  had  been  committed 
on  another  conformable  minister,  whose  actors  no  search  could 
discover,  some  few  days  had  not  passed  over,  when,  by  a  strange 
providence,  one  of  them  was  caught  on  another  account  by  a 
brave  soldier,  and  being  seized,  such  indications  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  robbery  were  found  about  him,  that  he,  to  prevent 
torture,  confessed  not  only  his  own  guilt,  but  discovered  a  great 
many  more :  most  of  them  escaped,  yet  three  were  taken,  and 
had  justice  done  on  them,  with  him  who  had  been  their  chief 
leader :  and  who  continued  to  cant  it  out  highly  after  he  got 
sentence,  talking  of  his  blood  as  innocently  shed,  and  railing 
against  the  prelates  and  curates ;  though  before  sentence  he 
was  basely  sordid  as  any  could  be.  One  of  his  accomplices, 
who  died  with  more  sense,  acknowledged,  when  he  spake  his 
last  words,  that  bitter  zeal  had  prompted  him  to  that  villainy, 
and  not  covetousness,  or  a  design  of  robbing  their  goods. 
Yet  I  shall  not  conceal  what  I  was  a  witness  to,  when  a  minis- 
ter of  the  presbyterian  persuasion  being  with  them  (for  two  of 
them  would  willingly  admit  of  none  that  were  episcopal),  after 
he  had  taken  pains  to  convince  the  chief  robber  of  the  atro- 
ciousness  of  his  crimes,  which  was  no  easy  task,  he  charged 
him  to  discover  if  either  gentlemen  or  ministers  had  prompted 
or  clierished  him  in  it,  or  been  conscious  to  his  committing  these 
robberies,  he  cleared  all  except  a  i^w  particular  and  mean 
persons,  who  went  shares  with  him  2." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Breda,  Charles  ordered 
his  small  army  in  Scotland  to  be  disbanded,  and  a  militia  to 
be  raised.  The  council  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  slate  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  rebellion  ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  July  they  presented  their  report  to  the  privy 
council.  The  committee  divided  the  prisoners  into  four 
classes — 1,  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  but  refuse 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  declaration  ;  2,  those  so 
guilty,  but  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oath ;  3,  those  who 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  who  denied  having  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  late  rebellion ;  but  who  had  relieved,  assisted, 
and  concealed  the  rebels  afterwards,  and  who  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  and  declaration  ;  and,  4,  those  in  a  similar  condition,  but 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  oath.     And  the  council  having 

'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  87-8S. 

2  Epistle  to  the  Reader  of  Burnet's  Vindication. 
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taken  the  report  into  consideration,  and  also  his  majesty's  letter 
recommending  the  most  gnilty  to  be  transported  to  Barbadoes, 
they  ordained  tliat  the  prisoners  contained  in  the  first  class  be 
transported  accordingly ;  and  recommended  his  majesty  to 
pardon  those  in  the  second  class.  The  third  class  to  remain 
prisoners,  and  those  in  the  fourth  class  to  be  immediately  set 
at  liberty,  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  the 
declaration.  His  majesty  approved  of  this  proceeding.  The 
treasury  was  put  into  commission  ;  the  earl  of  Twceddale  and 
sir  Robert  Murray  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  the  question  was  agitated  how  the  presbyterians 
could  be  kept  in  subordination  after  the  army  was  disbanded'. 
The  earl  of  Tweeddale  proposed  a  bond  of  peace,  which  was 
to  be  tendered  to  all  suspected  persons,  and  which  only  re- 
quired them  to  give  security  to  the  government  to  keep  the 
peace  ;  and  where  tlie  parly  would  not  find  securit}',  their  per- 
sonal bonds  and  oaths  were  to  be  taken.  Wodrow  is  now 
obliged  to  confess  that  "  the  presbyterians  had  a  considerable 
breathing ;"  th  at  is,  if  they  would  have  been  quiet  and  peaceable, 
they  would  have  received  no  trouble  from  the  government ; 
and  Burnet  boasts,  that  "  even  Sharp  grew  meek  and  humble ; 
and  said  to  myself,  it  was  a  great  happiness  lo  have  to  deal 
with  sober  and  serious  men '2."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Burnet 
always  speaks  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  politics,  whether  they  be  bishops  or  ministers  of 
state.  And  this  presbyterian  administration,  whose  praises 
he  is  pei'petually  reiterating,  were  so  very  moderate  as  not  to 
require  the  military  saints  to  renounce  their  covenant  ;  but 
only  to  subscribe  a  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  and  on  which  they 
were  at  liberty  to  put  their  own  construction  ;  yet  so  very 
tender  and  scrupulous  were  their  conscieuces,thatmany  of  them 
refused  to  comply  with  it. 

The  following  is  the  bond  of  peace,  which  is  plain  and 
simple,  and  to  men  who  were  religiously  and  peaceably  dis- 
posed, ought  not  to  have  been  any  stumbling-block ;  neverthe- 
less, Wodrow  and  his  party  considered  it  most  oppressive  and 
tyrannical.  That  which  appears  to  us  of  the  present  day  to 
be  the  most  unreasonable  part  of  it,  was  to  make  landlords  re- 
sponsible for  their  tenants,  and  masters  for  their  servants  ;  but 
when  the  feudal  powers  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  con- 
sidered, it  was  not  exacting  too  much  of  men  who  had  their 
tenants  at  their  absolute  will.  I,  A.  B.  do  engage,  bind,  and 
oblige  myself  to  keep  the  public  peace,  under  the  pain  of  a 

'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  p.  88-80.  =  OwnTimeg;  i.  4-13. 
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year's  rent  of  all  and  whatsoever  lands  and  heritages  pertain 
to  me,  to  be  paid  in  case  I  contravene ;  and  also  I  bind  and 
oblige  me  that  those  who  are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be 
my  men,  tenants,  and  servants,  during  the  time  they  shall  be 
men,  tenants,  and  servants  to  me,  shall  keep  the  public  peace, 
under  the  pains  respective  after  mentioned  to  be  paid  toties 
quoties,  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  do  in  the  contrary  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  payment  of  the  full  value  of  a  year's  duty, 
payable  to  me  for  the  time  by  the  tenant  or  tenants  that  shall 
happen  to  contravene ;  and  for  my  servants,  in  case  any  of 
them  shall  contravene,  the  full  value  of  a  year's  fee.  Which 
sums  aforesaid,  I  bind  and  oblige  me,  my  heirs,  executors,  and 
successors,  in  the  case  aforesaid,  to  pay  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  treasurer,  or  treasurer  depute,  who  shall  happen 
to  be  for  the  time,  for  his  majesty's  use,  and  consent  thir  [these] 
presents  be  registrate  in  the  books  of  the  privy  council. 

It  appears  strange,  that  men,  who  had  compelled  three 
kingdoms  to  perjure  themselves  by  taking  the  soul-destroying 
oath  of  the  covenant,  and  who  maintain  that  that  oath  is  still 
obligatory  on  the  nation,  should  hesitate  to  sign  a  bond  which 
may  be  tendered  by  every  lawful  government  to  native  sub- 
jects, and  to  the  obligations  of  which  every  man  is  antece- 
dently bound,  whether  he  take  it  or  not.  They  make  the  most 
deafening  clamour  against  the  primate  and  the  other  bishops, 
as  if  this  bond  and  all  other  oaths  had  been  entirely  im- 
posed by  them,  and  for  their  sole  benefit  and  support ;  whereas 
it  was  the  act  of  the  state,  in  which  the  bishops  had  no  parti- 
cipation, and  were  themselves,  as  well  as  all  the  other  subjects, 
obliged  to  take  this  bond.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  Burnet, 
who,  however,  frequently  postponed  truth  for  the  purposes  of 
the  moment,  the  primate  and  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  only 
were  councillors,  opposed  the  imposition  of  the  bond,  but 
it  was  resolved  on  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  council. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  the  presbyterians  for  refusing  it  are 
curious  and  characteristic,  and  clearly  show  that  they  had 
studied  the  maxims  of  Loyola  to  some  purpose.  The  author 
of  Naphtali  asserts  "  that  not  only  no  obedience,  but  no  alle- 
giance, is  to  be  given  to  any  created  power  on  earth  but  with 
this  restriction,  in  defence  of  religion  and  liberty  according 
to  the  covenants^  And  in  another  place  he  explains  wliat  he 
meant  by  religion,  by  saying,  "  the  extirpation  of  prelacy  is  the 
main  covenanted  teligious  duty,  in  the  endeavour  whereof  all 
the  zeal  of  the  faithful  should  be  concerned."  This  was  the 
doctrine  which  the  presbyterians  taught  their  followers,  and 
\Ahich  is  abhorrcut  both   io  religion  and  common  sense,  and 
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which,  ill  fact,  was  an  elevation  of  every  man's  private  judgmcnL 
over  both  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Jiible. 
But  the  language  of  Shiells,  one  of  their  standard  authors,  is  the 
'best  exposition  that  can  be  given  to  their  sentiments.  "  1 .  That 
this  bond  of  peace  was  a  confederacy  with  God's  eneitiies, 
whom  we  should  reckon  as  our  enemies,  and  hate  them  because 
they  hate  Him.  2.  This  cannot  be  taken  in  trutli,  judgment, 
and  righteousness,  because  of  the  fallacy  and  ambiguity  of  the 
terms ;  for  there  ai'e  divers  kinds  of  peace,  some  of  duty  and 
others  not.  It  must  then  be  peace  rightly  qualified;  for  we 
can  profess  and  j)ursue  no  peace  or  confederacy  with  God's 
enemies,  no  peace  inconsistent  with  the  fear  of  God,  no  peace 
obstructing  the  gospel  or  our  testimony ;  no  peace  prompting 
to  preposterous  prudence,  in  palliating  sin,  or  daubing  defec- 
tions with  untempered  mortar ;  no  peace  inconsistent  with 
truth,  &c.  3.  If  we  further  inquire  into  this  meaning  of  living 
peaceably,  it  is  plain  they  mean  such  a  peaceable  living  as 
gives  obedience  to  their  loicked  laws,  and  is  a  compliance  with 
their  established  courses  ;  such  peaceable  living  as  is  opposite 
to  their  sense  of  sedition,  rebellion,  schism,  &c. ;  such  a 
peaceable  living  as  is  contrary  to  all  the  duties  of  our  cove- 
nanted  profession — as  going  to  meetings,  withdrawing  from  the 
curates,  &c.,  which,  according  to  them,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  public  peace.  4.  This  is  contrary  to  our  covenants,  by 
which  we  are  obliged  to  a  constant  contending  with,  and  opposi- 
tion to,  all  the  supporters  of  popery,  prelacy,  &c.  ^" 

It  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  govern  men  holding  and 
teaching  snch  antisocial  principles  ;  for  they  could  neither  be 
reasoned  with  nor  conciliated.  The  oath  of  allegiance  gave 
very  general  satisfaction  ;  and  none  but  the  presbyterians  re- 
fused to  take  itx  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoned 
either  as  accessories  to  tlie  late  rebellion,  or  on  suspicion,  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  internal  peace  seemed  about  to  be  realised. 
In  October,  the  council,  by  proclamation,  removed  the  restric- 
tion upon  the  western  counties,  in  the  matter  of  carrying  arms, 
from  all  such  as  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribed 
the  declaration  ;  but  declaring,  at  the  same  time, "  that  nothing 
ill  this  derogates  in  any  way  from  that  part  of  the  said  pro- 
clamation for  the  defence  of  the  persons,  families,  and  goods, 
of  ministers.'  There  was  also  another  act  of  council  made 
public,  which  also  chiefly  applied  to  the  western  counties, 
although  it  was  expressed  in  such  terms  as  might  apply  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     "  Tiie  lords  of  his  majesty's  council 

'  The  Hind  Let  Loose,  pp.  529-531. 
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being  informed  that  there  are  many  profane  persons,  \vho  are 
not  only  scandalous  in  their  lives  and  conversations  ;  but 
being  cited  before  church  meetings,  to  answer  for  the  same, 
are  contumacious,  and  refuse  to  appear  after  lawful  citation,  to 
the  great  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  authority  as  now  settled  ; 
whereby  open  profanity  is  like  to  abound  and  increase,  and 
ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline  like  to  be  weakened, 
and  suffer  in  the  exercise  thereof:  therefore  the  lords  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council  give  power  and  warrant  to  all  magis- 
trates'and  ministers  of  justice  within  this  kingdom,  upon  inti- 
mation made  by  the  bishops  within  their  respective  dioceses, 
to  apprehend  such  persons  and  incarcerate  them,  until  such 
time  as  they  shall  find  sufficient  caution  to  compear  and  answer 
before  the  church  meetings,  authorised  by  law,  as  have  cited 
them  for  such  scandals  whereof  they  are  or  shall  be  accused ; 
with  certification  that  all  such  magistrates  and  ministers  of 
justice  who  shall  refuse  to  apprehend  and  incarcerate  as  said 
is,  shall  be  answerable  before  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council  under  all  highest  pains  ^." 

In  December,  the  council  passed  an  act  ordaining  the  sedi- 
tious publication  called  "  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,"  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  that  honoured 
functionary,  the  common  hangman,  and  all  the  copies  of  it  ex- 
tant to  be  brougbit  in  to  the  nearest  magistrates  before  the  first 
of  February,  1668.  It  is  a  most  seditious  and  inflammatory 
book,  and  one  likely  to  work  on  the  imaginations  of  ignorant 
fanatics  ;  and  it  is  an  especial  favourite  of  Hetherington,  who 
follows  it  closely,  and  says  of  it,  that  it  has  survived,  "  notwith- 
standing the  impotent  wrath  of  men  who  hate  the  trut?i,heca.use 
it  condemns  them,  and  will  survive  as  long  as  truth  is  valued, 
martyrs  held  in  honour,  and  tyranny  abhorred."  It  did  sur- 
vive the  hangman  after  all,  and  was  reprinted  ;  the  copy  before 
me  bearing  date  1680.  A  complete  refutation  was  given  to 
it  by  bishop  Honyman,  in  a  work  called  "  The  Survey  of  the 
insolent  and  infamous  libel  entitled  Naphtali,"  small  quarto, 
1678;  and  for  which  his  memory  has  been  amply  rewarded 
with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse.  It  represents  "  the  dreadful 
aspect  of  Nai)htali's  principles  upon  the  powers  ordained  of 
God,  and  detects  the  horrid  consequences  in  practice  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  such  principles  if  owned  and  received  by 
the  people."  The  council  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  two 
archbishops,  calling  their  attention  to  an  act  of  council  which 
had  been  passed  in  July  against  papists,  and  although  the 

'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  97. 
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council  themselves  chose  to  execute  their  own  laws  on  the 
presbyterians,  yet  they  threw  the  onus  and  the  odium  on  tho 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  prosecuting  the  popish  recusants. 
Sir  Peter  Wedderburn,  the  clerk  of  council,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  them,  dated  the  12th  December:  — 

"  Most  Reverend, 
"  By  an  act  t>f  council  of  the  penult  of  July  last,  it  was  or- 
dained that  a  list  of  the  haill  papists  in  every  parish  within 
the  kingdom,  should  be  made  by  the  minister  of  each  parish 
where  they  live,  and  be  returned  to  the  council  before  the 
second  Thursday  of  this  instant,  which  is  now  elapsed  :  and 
finding  that  the  care  of  the  business,  which  is  so  important,  is 
recommended  to  your  grace,  as  to  all  parishes  and  bishopricks 
within  your  diocese  [province],  the  council  has  recommended 
to  me  to  give  you  notice  hereof,  that  a  speedy  return  may  be 
made,  that  accordingly  they  may  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  made  against  papists ;  and  in  order 
thereunto,  what  commands  your  grace  shall  think  fit  to  send 
shall  be  obeyed  by  your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

"  Pet.  Wedderburn." 

With  his  usual  inattention  to  veracity,  and  his  never-ceas- 
ing malignity  against  the  primate,  Burnet  asserts  that  Rothes 
was  commanded  to  write  to  Sharp,  as  he  always  respectfully 
calls  the  primate,  to  order  his  grace  to  confine  himself  to  the 
education  of  the  young  duke  of  Gordon.  Burnet  having  his 
information  from  Mess  John  Welsh,  was  here  altogether 
misled,  for  at  that  very  time,  instead  of  being  confined  to  his 
diocese,  he  was  at  court,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  Rothes  a 
long  and  friendly  letter,  reproving  his  vices,  and  showing  that 
his  political  enemies  had  represented  to  Charles  that  his  lord- 
ship was  unfit  to  prosecute  the  king's  service,  on  account  of 
his  dissolute  and  lascivious  life,  which  it  was  said  was  wholly 
given  uj)  to  fullow  his  pleasures,  "  caring  for  none,  and  being 
intimate  with  none,  but  such  kind  of  persons  who  are  without 
brains  or  morality,  whom  you   keep  always  about  you  for 

drinking,  carding,  dicing,  and  w g;  so  that  your  family 

and  way  gives  the  example  to  all  looseness  throughout  the 
country."  From  such  re|)resentalions  as  these,  Rothes  had 
fallen  under  Charles's  displeasure,  and  was  stripped  of  all  his 
offices,  except  that  of  chancellor,  which  ha,d  been  conferred 
on  him  for  life.  According  to  the  ikshion  of  the  times,  Rothes 
was  not  a  man  of  strict  morality  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  much 
that  Burnet,  Wodrow,  and  Mess  John,  have  said  ot  his  immo- 

voL.  n.  4  F 
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ralities,  have  been  grossly  exaggerated;  for  the  primate,  in  his 
letter,  contradicts  the  statements  that  had  been  made  to  the 
king,  and  circulated  in  the  court,  respecting  his  dissoluteness 
of  life.      The  archbishop  continues : — "  Finding  that  these 
suggestions  were  made  of  you,  I  thought  it  was  fit  for  me, 
upon  Monday  morning,  to  speak  to  the  king.  .....     I  did 

justify  you  to  my  lord  Canterbury,  of  whose  fidelity  and  friend- 
ship to  you  I  can  give  you  assurance.  Having  taken  my  lords 
of  Athole  andStormont  to  dine  with  him  yesterday  at  Lambeth, 
he  entertained  them  very  kindly,  and  said  to  them  at  table, 
that  by  the  account  I  had  given  him,  he  found  that  the  king's 
commissioner  for  Scotland,  his  noble  friend,  had  done  the 
part  of  a  faithful  minister  to  his  master;  and  having  called 
for  a  glass  of  sherry,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  drank  out  to 
your  grace's  health,  and  made  it  go  round  the  table,  all  being 
uncovered  ^"  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  two  archbishops, 
and  one  of  them  his  intimate  friend,  could  be  deceived  in  the 
character  of  Rothes,  if  that  nobleman  had  been  the  infamous 
debauchee  which  he  is  represented  to  have  been  by  Wodrow 
and  his  worthy  compeer,  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum. 
As  for  Wodrow,  he  and  his  editor  have  had  the  unblushing 
effrontery  to  publish,  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  history, 
that  one  particular  object  of  it  was,  to  blacken  and  malign  his 
enemies,  amongst  whom  he  classes  all  the  members,  high  and 
low,  of  both  the  government  and  the  hierarchy,  and  therefore 
he  has  proclaimed  himself  unworthy  of  credit.  Of  Burnet's 
motives  he  himself  gives  us  the  clue;  and  Dr.  Cockburn  says, 
"  this  author  [Burnet]  plainly  intimates  that  his  severity  to- 
wards those  of  his  [own]  profession  proceeded  from  resentment 
'  of  the  peevishness,  ill-nature,  and  ambition  of  many  of  them ;' 
and  also  is  conscious,  that '  his  spirits  might  be  too  much 
sharpened  against  them,  and  so  he  [Burnet]  warns  his  reader 
to  take  what  he  saith  on  these  heads  with  some  grains  of 
allowance;  and,  indeed,  there  is  all  reason  to  read  this  his- 
tory [of  his  Own  Times]  not  only  with  some,  but  ivith  many 
and  great  grains  of  that  kind  2." 

1668. — Xhe  earl  of  Rothes  seems  to  have  been  the  object 
of  much  of  the  presbyterian  hatred  at  this  time,  on  account  of 
his  firm  administration  of  the  government,  and  of  liis  fricndshi]) 
with  the  primate.  The  earl  of  Tweeddale  brought  a  letter  to 
archbishop  Sharp  from   his  majesty,  written  with  his  own 

1  Note  to  Kirkton's  History,  2G1,  2G2  ;  cited  in  the  author's  Life  and  Times 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  369,  370. 

-  A  Specimen  of  some  Free  and  Impartial  Remarks,  &c.   p.  72. 
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liand,  in  which  he  assured  his  grace  of  his  zeal  for  the  church 
and  of  his  favour  for  himself.  Twecddale  sent  a  commission 
into  the  west  of  Scotland,  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  oppres- 
sions, &c.  of  general  Dalzell ;  and  to  disgrace  him  he  ordered 
sir  James  Turner  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  early  in  this  year, 
in  the  hopes  that  he  would  cast  odium  upon  the  conduct  of 
Rothes  and  archbishop  Burnet  during  the  late  rebellion.  Of 
Dalzell  archbishop  Burnet  says,  in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Shel- 
don 1,  that  however  his  enemies  may  represent  him  to  his  grace 
or  to  the  king,  he  is  the  only  person  he  ever  saw  who  was  fit 
to  curb  the  insolencies  of  that  surly  party;  and  that  if  his 
counsel  had  been  followed,  he  himself  is  confident  that  the 
kingdom  had  by  this  time  been  in  a  very  happy  and  quiet 
condition.  In  another  letter  the  archbishop  calls  him  a  very 
rough,  but  a  very  honest  man. 

A  SPECIAL  commission  sat,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  try 
Turner  for  alleged  misconduct  during  his  command  in  Gallo- 
way, and  for  suffering  himself  to  be  sui-prised  and  captured 
by  the  rebels  in  Dumfries.  He  was  accused  of  having  quar- 
tered soldiers  for  levying  the  fines — of  having  exacted  cess  for 
more  soldiers  than  were  actually  present — of  having  fined 
those  who  lived  orderly — of  having  fined  fathers  on  account 
of  their  daughters  having  had  their  children  baptized  by  outed 
ministers.  It  must  have  been  their  illegitimate  children,  else 
why  were  not  the  husbands  fined  instead  of  the  fathers  of  the 
damsels .? — of  having  fined  whole  parishes  indiscriminately — of 
having  fined  one  who  had  lain  a  year  bedfast — of  having  taken 
away  cattle,  &c.;  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  his  having  in- 
tended to  broil  a  poor  man  on  a  red-hot  gridiron,  although  all 
the  accusations  were  sworn  to  by  presbyterians  in  Galloway. 
Sir  James  was  unable  to  make  a  complete  defence,  in  conse- 
quence of  all  his  papers,  and  particularly  his  instructions  from 
the  privy  council,  having  been  taken  from  him  by  the  rebels; 
but  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  allegations  against  him,  as  being 
altogether  false,  or  as  having  been  most  grossly  exaggerated 
by  interested  parties.  "  And  as  to  his  surprisal,"  he  says, 
"  1.  He  had  but  sixty  foot  in  those  parts  under  his  command. 
2.  That  they  were  all  dispersed  through  the  country  about  the 
fines;  so  there  was  not  so  many  left  with  him  as  to  keep  guard 
at  his  lodgings;  nay,  not  so  much  as  one  soldier  before  the 
gate.  3.  That  he  had  no  order  to  keep  a  guard  about  him,  or 
to  fortify  himself,  although  there  be  a  strong  house  within  the 
town,  called  the  castle,  to  which  he  might  have  retired  with 

*  August  9,  1667,  editor's  note  to  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  447. 
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some  thirteen  soldiers,  who  came  in  that  night  before  he  was 
taken.  4.  That  he  had  intelligence  there  was  a  rising  in  the 
country,  and  that  a  corporal  of  his  was  womided  by  a  shot; 
who  told  him  there  were  divers  persons  got  together,  who  had 
intelligence  from  the  north  of  a  rising  there,  with  an  intention 
to  march  to  the  citadel  of  Ayr,  and  to  seize  the  citadel  and 
the  arras  which  had  been  taken  from  the  country.  5.  That 
about  midnight  he  wrote  to  general  Maxwell,  of  Munches. 
6.  He  sent  orders  to  move  off  his  soldiers,  to  meet  the  next 
morning,  but  being  indisposed,  lay  down,  and  when  up  in  his 
night-gown,  about  eight  of  the  clock,  he  was  surrounded  and 
taken  1." 

Burnet  alleges  that  "  this  enquiry  was  chiefly  levelled  at 
lord  Rothes  and  [archbishop]  Burnet,  to  cast  the  odium  of  the 
late  rebellion  on  their  injustice  and  ill  conduct,  and  it  was 
intended  that  Turner  should  accuse  them."  If  such  were  the 
intentions  of  the  new  j^resbyterian  administration,  they  were 
completely  disappointed,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  evidence 
whatever  to  inculpate  them,  and  sir  James's  instructions  had 
been  seized  by  his  captors.  Sir  James  was  merely  an  official 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  levy  those  fines  which  had  been 
imposed  by  the  parliament  and  the  king's  government.  But  of 
w^hatever  severities  some  individuals  might  have  had  cause  to 
complain,  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  any  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  sixty  men,  which  was  the  numerical  amount  of  his  army, 
could  not  have  committed  either  very  grievous  or  extensive 
oppressions  in  a  district  comprehending  five  large  counties, 
and  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  valiant  men,  that  drew  sword,  were  collected  with- 
out any  effort  or  even  tuck  of  drum.  This  is  one  out  of  many 
specimens  of  the  enormous  exaggerations  of  which  the  pres- 
byterian  historians  have  been  guilty,  in  order  to  prop  up  the 
cause  of  the  Covenant,  and  to  "  aggravate  the  faults  of  their 
enemies."  There  was  no  case  against  Turner  sufficient  to 
have  condemned  him;  but  to  soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of 
the  presbyterians,  he  was  cashiered,  and  declared  incapable 
forever  after  of  serving  his  majesty;  a  sentence  which  the 
king  confirmed.  The  court  had  no  sooner  broken  up  than 
some  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  had 
the  generosity  to  send  his  papers  and  instructions,  carefully 
scaled  up,  to  his  lodgings;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  make 
use  of  tlicm,  (so  says  Burnet,)  "  since  the  government  had 
used  him  hardly,  he,  who  was  a  man  of  spirit,  would  not  show 

'  Wodrow,  ii,  102, 
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his  vouchers,  nor  expose  his  friends.     So  that  matter  was 
carried  no  farther." 

WoDROW  makes  a  most  malignant  attack  on  the  bishop  of 
Galloway,  and  says  he  compelled  Turner  to  exceed  by  far  the 
severity  of  his  instructions  and  his  own  inclinations,  in  order 
to  gratify  his  lordship's  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  disposition  ; 
which  is  a  direct  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  the  bisho})'s  biogra- 
pher asserts  that  he  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
Turner.  Wodrow  is  of  course  very  liberal  in  the  use  of  scur- 
rilous e]iithets  against  the  bishops,  in  answer  to  which  his 
biographer  says,  — "  Very  hard  names ;  a  betrayer  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kirk,  an  obliger  of  an  officer  who  knew  so 
very  well  his  duty  as  to  execute  it  with  rigour,  to  go  be- 
yond his  inclinations,  severe,  cruel,  and  an  apostate  too. 
Might  not  one  be  induced  to  think  that  Mr.  NVodrow  had  now 
altogether  lost  his  christian  charity,  and  with  that,  St.  Paul's 
precept,  '  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves ;' 
malice,  perverse  lyeing,  and  backbiteing,  are  downright  con- 
tradictory to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  the  vermine  who 
not  only  use,  but  avowedly  print  them,  should  be  looked  upon 
by  all  good  and  honest  men  as  the  cankers  of  society,  and 
the  shame  of  any  religion  whatsoever,  only  fit  for  a  common 
stage,  but  in  no  wayes  for  the  pulpit. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Wodrow's  termes  of  childish  obligations  upon 
sir  James  Turner,  (considering  that  gentleman's  character,) 
they  must  be  very  stupid.  For  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  gone 
through  the  bishop's  letters,  notes,  and  papers,  and  I  now 
declare  that  I  cannot  see  one  word  about  him  ;  which  must 
oblige  me  to  believe,  considering  the  bishop's  exactness,  that 
he  and  sir  James  were  very  little,  if  at  all  acquainted  ^" 

Early  in  January  the  council  received  orders  from  the 
king  to  send  up  a  report  of  all  those  who  had  signed  the  bond 
of  peace  in  the  several  counties,  also  of  those  who  had  refused 
or  neglected  to  sign  it.  In  his  letter  he  recommended  to  the 
special  care  of  the  council  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  in 
its  integrity  ;  but  above  all,  "  to  restrain  the  gatherings  of  the 
people  to  conventicles,  which  are  indeed  rendezvouses  of  rebel- 
lion; and  to  execute  the  laws  severely  against  the  ringleaders 
of  such  faction  and  schism."  In  their  reply,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  the  council  re})orted  that  the  bond  of  peace  had 
been  generally  signed  ;  of  those  that  had  been  accessory  to 
the  late  rebellion,  218  had  accepted  his  majesty's  indemnity, 

'  Account  of  the  Family  of  Broomliill,  4to.  pp.  54-o6. 
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and  300  had  refused  it.  For  the  further  security  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  they  proposed — 1.  That  a  proclamation  be 
issued,  discharging  all  persons  who  would  not  sign  the  bond 
of  peace  from  wearing  any  kind  of  arms,  and  from  keeping 
any  horses  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  Scots.  2.  That 
a  further  time  be  granted  for  persons  to  come  in  and  accept 
of  the  indemnity,  by  signing  the  bond  required.  3.  That  his 
majesty  might  give  wan'ant  for  a  proclamation,  wherein  the 
names  of  all  such  of  the  rebels  as  shall  not  then  take  the  bond 
may  be  inserted,  and  power  may  be  granted  to  the  magistrates 
to  apprehend  them  ;  and  that  all  who  receive  or  harbour  them 
may  be  declared  rebels.  And  finally,  that  they  can  do  no  more 
against  conventicles  than  to  see  the  laws  put  in  execution^. 

WoDROW  makes  many  and  lugubrious  complaints  that  the 
laws  were  not  put  in  force  against  papists  and  quakers,  but 
entirely  against  the  meek  and  obedient  presbyterians ;  where- 
as, in  April  of  this  year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interfere 
with  the  liberties  which  the  quakers  took  by  insulting  the 
clergy  and  brawling  in  their  churches,  by  a  synodical  decree 
entitled  Quakers  in  Mearns.  "  The  lord  archbishop  and 
synod  being  informed  that  in  the  Mearns  in  the  parish  of 
Fetteresso  are  kept  several  conventicles,  and  that  some  of  these 
persons  interrupt  some  ministers  in  the  time  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  that  they  speak  reproachfully  of  ministers,  the  pas- 
tors there  are  advised  to  be  diligent  in  watching  over  their  flocks 
and  guarding  them  against  these  errors,  and  wait  till  a  course 
be  taken  by  the  magistrate  with  these  disorderly  persons  2." 

The  country  now  had  become  much  more  tranquil,  and 
would  have  remained  so,  but  for  the  correspondence  and  mis- 
chievous instigation  of  the  refugees  in  Holland,  who  used 
every  effort  to  dissuade  the  covenanters  at  home  from  signing 
the  bond  of  peace.  The  covenanters  now  also  thought  them- 
selves secure  under  the  protection  of  a  presbyterian  or  whig 
administration,  who  made  it  a  part  of  their  policy  to  represent 
the  persecuted  episcopal  clergy  as  men  of  scandalous  lives, 
and  who  they  said  actually  led  the  soldiery  into  the  most  in- 
famous debauchery.  And  the  method,  if  we  may  believe 
Burnet,  which  sir  Robert  Murray  proposed,  of  turning  them 
all  out  of  their  livings,  is  such  an  expedient  as  perhaps  never 
was  before  conceived  by  any  one  professing  to  maintain  church 
principles.  This  new  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
occasioned  the  revival  of  some  of  the  former  severities  against 

'  Crookshanks,  i.  264.— Wodrow,  ii.  106-8, 

^  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  cited  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyou,  ii.  90. 
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the  non-conformists  and  those  who  frequented  conventicles, 
and  the  carl  of  Linlithgow,  who  commanded  the  forces,  was 
ordered  to  suppress  all  field  meetings  ;  and  as  Lauderdale  at 
London  wielded  all  the  executive  power,  he  made  the  council 
proceed  against  the  intractable  covenanters  with  as  much 
rigour  as  if  no  indemnity  had  been  granted.  The  magistrates 
of  burghs  were  obliged  to  prevent  all  the  meetings  of  illegal 
conventicles  within  their  jurisdictions. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  made  a  journey  through  the  presby- 
terian  districts,  and  his  ears  were  ever  open  to  the  tales  of  in- 
terested parties,  in  their  open  accusations  and  private  insinu- 
ations against "  the  curates,"  but  who  were  a  class  "much  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning."  Burnet  says,  "■  when  he  came 
back,  he  told  me,  the  clergy  were  such  a  set  of  men,  so  ignorant 
and  so  scandalous,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  support  them, 
unless  the  greatest  part  of  them  could  be  turned  out,  and 
better  men  found  to  be  put  in  their  places  ^"  If  any  credit 
may  be  given  to  this  accuser  of  his  brethi-en,he  seems  to  have 
been  the  depository  of  all  the  secrets  of  all  the  statesmen  of 
his  own  times  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  infamous  and  false 
character  of  his  brethren  was  communicated  to  him  by  his 
dear  friend  Mess  John  Welsh,  only  his  vanity  made  him  place 
the  name  of  sir  Robert  Mun-ay  before  his^e  told  me.  Before 
Burnet  had  formed  Mess  John's  acquaintance,  and  while  ho 
lived  at  Glasgow  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
sufferings  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  that  diocese,  he  gives  a 
very  different  account  of  the  persecution  which  they  suffered, 
and  which  invalidates  that  which  he  says  Murray  told  him. 
He  then  said,  "  And  what  instances  of  this  nature  [of  perse- 
cution] these  few  years  have  produced,  all  the  nation  knows. 
How  many  of  the  [episcopal]  ministers  have  been  invaded  in 
their  houses,  their  houses  rifled,  their  goods  carried  away, 
themselves  cruelly  beaten  and  wounded,  and  often  made  to 
swear  to  abandon  their  churches,  and  that  they  should  not  so 
much  as  complain  of  such  bad  usage  to  those  in  authority  ? 
their  wives  also  escaped  not  the  fury  of  these  accursed  zea- 
lots, but  were  beaten  and  wounded,  some  of  them  being 
scarcely  recovered  out  of  labour  in  child-birth.  Believe  me, 
these  V)arbarous  outrages  have  been  such  that  worse  could  not 
have  been  apprehended  from  heathens.  And  if  afier  these  I 
should  account  the  railings,  scofhngs,  and  floutings  which  the 
conformable  ministers  met  with  to  tlieir  faces,  even  on  streets 
and  public  highways,  not  to  mention  the  contempt  that  is 

»  Own  Times,  i.  152. 
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poured  out  on  them  more  privately,  I  would  be  looked  on  as  a 
forger  of  extravagant  stories.  But  it  is  well  I  am  talking  to 
men  M'ho  know  them  as  well  as  myself  From  these  things  I 
may  well  assume  that  the  persecution  lies  mainly  on  the  con- 
formists' side,  who,  for  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  lie  thus 

open  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies But  let  me  tell  you 

plainly,  that  the  constant  concealing    of    these   murderers, 
whom  no  search   which  those  in  authority  have   caused  to 
make  could  discover,  though  the  robbers  carried  with  them 
often  a  gi'eat  deal  of  furniture  and  other  goods,  which  must 
have  been  conveyed  to  some  adjacent  houses,  but  could  never 
be  found  out,  after  so  many  repeated  facts  of  that  nature, 
forceth  upon  the  most  uncharitable  a  suspicion  1  love  not  to 
name^"      Notwithstanding  this  true  representation  of   the 
western  whigs,  Burnet  calls  the  men  who  were  defeated  at 
Rullion-green  "  a  poor  harmless  company  of  men,  become  tnaa 
by  oppression  /" — and  he  accused  the  government  of  the  great- 
est cruelty  for  executing  some  of  the  most  notorious  of  these 
harmless  saints.      Nevertheless,   in  the  midst  of  his  abuse 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  the  force  of  truth  compels  him  to 
state  that  they  put  the  whigs  into  greater  personal  danger  from 
kindness  and  over  repletion,  than  they  had  experienced  from 
the  sword  on  the  field  of  battle.     "  Is  it  not  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  these  saints  were  in  a  conspiracy  with  their  brethren 
of  Rotterdam  and  England    [the  late   Dr.  M'Crie  has    con- 
fessed it],  and  in  a  confederacy  with  the  Dutch  and  even  with 
the  French  papists,  to  promote  an  invasion  and  rebellion,  and 
make  their  native  country  a  scene  of  blood  and   desolation  ; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  plague  was  raging  amongst  us, 
when  we  were  engaged  in  war  with  three  potent  enemies — 
the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Danes — and  when  the  metro- 
polis of  the  three  kingdoms  lay  in  ashes  ?     If  these  circum- 
stances were  not  a  high  aggravation  of  their  sedition  and  re- 
bellion, and  these  hardened  rebels  could  by  any  figure  be  termed 
a  poor  harmless  body  of  men,'  notwithstanding  the  endea- 
vours of  our  author  to  cast  a  mist  before  our  eyes,  I  appeal  to 
all  mankind.     And  surely  nothing  but  a  very  strong  propen- 
sity to  the  good  old  cause  could  have  induced  him  to  declare 
so  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  sons  of  anarchy.     He  seems  to 
have  drunken  with  his  mother's  milk  a  fondness  for  sedition, 
and    an  implacable   enmity  to  monarchy   and    episcopacy  ; 
however,  the  wolf  came  afterwards  to  put  on  a  shepherd's 
clothing,  and  accept  the  pastoral  staffs." 

'  Vindication    of  the  Church  and   State   of  Scotland,  in   Four  Conferehces, 
290,  291.  ■•'  Salmon's  Inijiartial  Examination,  i.  587. 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  prcsbytcrians  have  had  all  the  sym- 
]ialhy  and  all  the  advantage  of  history  on  tlieir  side,  and  the 
siilierings  of  the  episcopal  clergy  have  never  been  heard  of, 
owing  to  their  principle  of  passive  obedience,  and  bearing 
their  cross  with  meekness  and  submission  ;  whereas  the  pres- 
byterian  outrages  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  insulted 
laws  upon  the  perpetrators,  and  obliged  the  government  to 
occupy  their  district  with  troops,  to  repress  their  ]n-inciple  of 
resistance  to  all  lawful  government,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  persecution.  In  consequence, 
they  have  been  vociferous  in  accusing  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters, but  above  all  the  Scottish  bishops,  of  the  most  unchris- 
tian persecution  (with  which,  however,  the  bishops  had 
nothing  to  do),  for  only  doing  their  duty  in  suppressing  sedition 
and  open  rebellion  ;  and  protecting  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the 
western  counties  from  the  most  cruel  persecution,  which  the 
]n'esbvterians  inflicted  on  them.  In  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  Dr.  Sheldon,  archbishop  Burnet  informs 
him  that  the  clamours  against  the  military  are  very  great, 
but  very  unjust ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  greater  upon  design ; 
and  I  am  sure,  if  those  who  command  the  militia  vin- 
dicate not  themselves  to  his  majesty's  satisfaction,  I 
shall  not  plead  for  them.  Our  ministers  who  are  loyal, 
and  own  the  present  government,  will  be  forced,  for  what  I 
see,  to  desert  their  stations  ;  several  of  them  have  been  robbed 
and  sore  beaten,  and  some  wounded.  The  council  is  now  con- 
sidering what  will  be  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy 
against  the  anger  and  fury  of  those  merciless  rebels  who,  in 
the  army's  absence  from  the  west,  range  up  and  down  the 
country  in  small  parties  ^" 

The  G(tvERNMENT  actually  proposed  to  erect  a  court  eccle- 
siastical, to  be  constituted  by  special  commission  from  the  king, 
and  to  be  composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  inquire  into  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  thereby  to  take  the  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop.  Both  the  primate  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  made  the  most  strenuous  op]iosition  to  this 
proposition,  as  the  most  barefaced  erastianism,  which  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  episcopal  authority.  Archbishop  Buraet  said 
it  was  tantamount  to  deposing  him  from  his  office  and  turning 
him  out  of  his  diocese  ;  while  the  persecuted  clergy  were  in 
tlie  utmost  alarm  at  their  being  summarily  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  covenant,  and  to  the  implacable  rage  of 

•  Note  by  editor  of  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.   153. 
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tlieir  avowed  enemies  and  persecutors,  who,  upon  such  open 
encouragement,  would  swear  to  any  thing,  true  or  false,  against 
them.  As  they  had  c/'ea^ec?  and  circulated  these  false  reports 
of  immorality,  ignorance,  and  insufficiency,  against  them,  they 
would  naturally  support  them  by  hard  swearing  ;  for,  true  to 
their  original,  it  was  with  them  lawful  to  do  evil  that  the  good 
which  they  sought  might  come.  The  only  point  of  safety  on 
which  the  clergy  could,  humanly  speaking,  calculate,  was  the 
inveterate  prejudice  of  the  presbyterians  against  the  episcopal 
order ;  for  to  accuse  the  clergy  and  to  give  evidence  against  them 
before  a  bishop  or  in  his  court,  was  in  their  opinion  to  ac- 
knowledge his  title  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  homologate,  as 
they  called  it,  his  power.  This  they  were  not  likely  to  do  ; 
and  therefore  some  prospect  of  safety  arose  from  that  quarter ; 
and  besides,  a  jealousy  broke  out  betwixt  Lauderdale  and  sir 
Robert  Murray,  which  occasioned  a  jarring  in  the  council, 
and  with  the  other  difficulties  that  arose  from  the  opposition 
of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  his  clergy,  made  this  eras- 
tian  usurpation  be  laid  aside. 

A  CHANGE  of  ministers  had  made  some  change  in  the 
management  of  the  presbyterians ;  the  rigidity  of  the  law 
was  considerably  relaxed,  for  lords  Tweeddale  and  Kincardine 
were  inclined  to  the  presbyterians  in  their  hearts  ;  in  conse- 
quence, the  insolence  of  that  body  increased,  and  their  per- 
secution of  the  episcopal  clergy  was  so  much  augmented  that 
their  victims  began  to  despair  of  receiving  protection  from  the 
government.  They  began  to  suspect  that  sir  Robert  Murray's 
threat  of  turning  them  all  out  would  be  carried  into  execution  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  fears  and  their  actual  sufferings, 
many  of  them  resigned  their  livings,  and  repaired  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  they  hoped  to  be  more  happily  settled.  Burnet 
betrays  his  malice  here  by  asserting  that  no  proof  could  be 
found  amongst  the  episcoiDalians  to  convict  the  clergy ;  they 
hung  so  closely  together  that  none  of  them  would  give  evi- 
dence against  another  ;  which  is  a  mere  pretence,  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  council's  project  of  appointing  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  to  be  composed  of  the  clergy's  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies. If  the  crimes  of  which  Burnet  and  Wodrow  accuse 
them  had  been  true,  and  so  notorious  as  they  allege,  there 
would  have  been  no  scarcity  of  witnesses  even  amongst  the  sol- 
diers, whom  they  said  the  clergy  led  on  and  encouraged  in 
their  debauchery.  There  was,  however,  a  design  in  thus 
misrepresenting  the  clergy,  to  give  the  covenanting  saints  a 
colourable  excuse  for  using  them  with  so  much  barbarity,  and 
to  compel  them  to  fly  the  country  in  order  to  make  room  ibr  the 
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rebel  preachers  who  were  itinerating  and  collecting  field  con- 
venticles. Tt  is,  therefore, not  surprising  that  the  clergy  should 
feel  alarm  at  this  presbyterian  commission,  and  at  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protection  of  the  civil  government,  which  in- 
duced many  of  them  to  fly  to  Ireland  rather  than  to  remain 
among  a  rabble  of  fiery  zealots,  who  were  to  be  licensed  to 
plunder  and  assault  them  without  restraint.  If  they  suffered 
such  barbarities  from  the  presbyterians  when  they  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  civil  power,  as  we  have  before  cited  from 
Burnet,  w  hat  calamities  must  they  not  have  expected  when  it 
was  not  only  proposed  to  withdraw  that  protection,  but  the 
magistrates  themselves  w- ere  to  be  united  with  the  furious  mob  in 
their  persecution '.  The  council  seemed  to  have  have  thought 
that  ecclesiastical  government  was  a  matter  of  expediency, 
without  any  respect  to  the  several  portions  of  the  flock  of 
Christ  that  was  committed  to  each  particular  bishop;  and 
therefore  Tweeddale  endeavoured  to  engage  bishop  Leighton 
in  his  interest,  by  whose  agency  he  thought  to  plant  a  set  of 
men  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  after  he  had  turned  out  all 
the  episcopal  clergy,  that  would  be  more  complying  with  the 
will  of  the  council,  and  more  latitudinarian  in  "  homologating" 
either  episcopacy  or  presbytery,  according  as  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  might  predominate.  He  sent  Leighton  to  London 
to  possess  the  king  w  ith  this  idea,  where,  if  we  may  believe 
Burnet,  who  says,  "  he  told  nie  he  had  two  audiences  of  the 
king,  he  laid  before  him  the  madness  of  the  former  ad- 
ministration of  church  affaii-s,  and  the  necessity  of  turning  to 
more  moderate  councils  :  in  particular  he  proposed  a  compre- 
hension of  the  presbyterian  party,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the 
laws  a  little,  and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the 
whole  for  the  future  by  granting  somewhat  for  the  present. 
But  he  entered  into  no  expedients ;  only  he  studied  to  fix  the 
king  in  the  design  that  the  course  of  his  affairs  led  him  to, 
though  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  2." 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  crotchet  for  a  comprehension, 
neither  Leighton  nor  Tweeddale  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of 
consulting  either  of  the  archbishops,  but  to  have  prosecuted 
it  after  their  own  fancy ;  only  Burnet  has  not  forgot  to  say 
that  Leighton  "  made  no  step  without  talking  it  over  with  me." 
He  adds,  a  "  set  of  hot,  fiery,  young  teachers,  went  about 
among  them  [the  presbyterians  in  the  western  countries],  in- 
flaming them  more  and  more;  so  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 

'  Salmon's  Impartial  Examination  of  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  i.  591-92.  2  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  444. 
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remedy  for  this."  Leightou  proposed  a  treaty  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  existing  differences,  and  for  changing  the 
laws  which  upheld  and  protected  the  episcopal  order.  "  He 
saw  both  church  and  state  were  rent;  religion  was  like  to  be 
lost ;  popery,  or  ratlier  barbarity,  was  like  to  come  in  upon 
us ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  such  a  scheme  as  he  thought 
might  have  taken  in  the  soberest  men  of  presbyterian  prin- 
ciples ;  reckoning  that  if  the  schism  could  be  once  healed, 
and  order  be  once  restored,  it  might  be  easy  to  bring  things 
into  such  management  that  the  concessions  there  to  be  offered 
sliould  do  no  great  hurt  in  the  present,  and  should  die  with  that 
generation.  He  observed  the  extraordinary  concessions  made 
by  the  African  church  to  the  Donatists,  who  were  every  whit 
as  wild  and  extravagant  as  our  people  were  ;  therefore  he  went 
indeed  very  far  in  the  extenuating  the  episcopal  authority  ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  easy  afterwards  to  recover  what 
seemed  necessary  to  be  yielded  at  present  ^"  Leighton  pro- 
posed to  gain  the  presbyterians  by  concessions,  a  policy  which 
cost  the  first  Charles  both  his  crown  and  his  head.  He 
proposed  the  uniting  of  presbyters  with  the  bishops  in  the 
church  courts,  and  that  the  bishop  should  only  act  as  the 
chairman  or  president,  which  is  exactly  what  the  puritan- 
papists  proposed  in  the  beginning  of  their  schism  ;  and  that 
all  causes  should  be  determined,  both  in  matters  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  ordination,  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyters,  without 
respect  to  the  bishop,  who  was  to  have  no  negative  voice.  He 
proposed  that  the  laws  should  be  altered  to  correspond  with 
this  scheme.  He  also  thought  it  more  decent  to  ordain  all  in- 
cumbents at  the  parish  church  where  they  were  to  serve,  after 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  rather  "  than  to  huddle  it  up  at 
their  cathedrals  with  no  solemnity,  and  scarce  with  common 
decency."  This  is  a  silly  innuendo,  for  Knox  and  his  coadju- 
tors left  the  Scottish  bishops  few  cathedrals  in  which  to 
huddle  up  their  ordinations — an  expression  that  smells  rank  of 
Mess  John.  Those  who  were  to  be  ordained  were  to  be  at  li- 
berty to  declare  that  they  looked  upon  the  bishop  only  as  the 
head  of  the  presbyters  :  and  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot  to  try  to 
persuade  the  presbyterians  to  accept  of  these  conditions. 

According  to  bishop  Burnet's  description  of  the  bishop 
of  Dunblane,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good  si)ecimen  of  a 
I'harasee  ;  for  he  stood  aloof  from  all  his  brethren,  as  being 
more  holy  than  they  were,  and  too  pure  to  associate  with 
them.     He  seemed  to  resent  the  independence  of  the  primate 

'  Own  Times,  i.  502-508. 
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and  the  other  bishops,  because  they  vvoukl  not  submit  to  be 
ruled  and  directed  by  his  councils  in  this  business  of  the  ac- 
commodation ;  so  that  under  all  the  external  appearance  of 
humility  and  self-denial  with  which  Bui-net  has  invested  his 
character,  his  ambition  may  be  discovered.  His  enmity  to 
the  primate  and  his  brethren  was  increased  by  their  firm  op- 
position to  his  crotchet  of  establishing  presbytery  with  the  re- 
tention of  a  nominal  episcopacy  ;  and  this  seems  only  the  ma- 
turity of  his  early  education,  for  the  author  of  Zion's  Plea 
had  carefully  educated  his  son,  as  Burnet  observes,  to  a  per- 
fect hatred  of  the  church, — "  that  he  was  bred  up  with  the 
greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  church 
of  England  ^"  This  may  be  called  an  accommodation  ;  but  it 
appears  rather  an  attempt  to  presbyterianise  the  church  by  a 
side  wind.  The  laws  for  the  protection  and  establishment  of 
the  church  were  to  be  repealed  or  altered,  to  accommodate  the 
presbyterians;  and  to  depress  and  insult  the  episcopal  au- 
thority the  church  was  to  yield  up  all  her  rights,  the  bishops 
were  to  retain  little  more  than  the  name,  and,  in  effect,  pres- 
bytery was  to  have  been  established  by  law.  "  If,"  says  Mr. 
Salmon,  "  our  author  has  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  him- 
self to  be  a  presbyterian  in  heart,  though  not  in  habit,  let  the 
impartial  world  judge:  nor  will  any  man  hereafter  surely 
wonder  to  find  all  the  lies  and  calumnies  forged  by  the  presby- 
terians, of  the  sons  of  episcopacy,  collected  and  published  to 
the  world  in  this  posthumous  work  [Own  Times]  ;  and  had 
our  author  not  forgot  himself  sometimes,  and  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  brethren,  we  should  have  soon  seen  this  pre- 
cious collection  of  calumny  and  slander  preferred  to  the  bible 
itself  by  that  censorious  sect^." 

Leighton  was  very  desirous  that  a  treaty  should  be  entered 
into  upon  the  basis  of  the  Accommodation,  as  it  was  called; 
but  the  earl  of  Kincardine  opposed  any  treaty,  because  "  they 
were  a  triff  ing  sort  of  disputatious  people,  that  loved  logic  and 
sophistry."  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  carry  concession  as  far 
as  it  was  reasonable  or  expedient,  and  to  pass  a  law  accord- 
ingly, when  he  supposed  the  presbyterians  would  submit  when 
they  could  not  help  themselves.  In  this  proposal  Leighton 
fully  agreed  ;  but  Lauderdale  would  not  give  his  concurrence, 
and  as  for  the  hierarchy  and  the  body  of  the  clergy,  it  was  never 
considered  necessary  to  ask  their  consent,  or  even  their  opinion. 
Lauderdale  is  represented  to  have  said — "  a  law  that  did  so 
entirely  change  the  constitution  of  the  church,  when  it  came 

'  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  502-503.  -  Impartial  Examination,  i.  591. 
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to  be  passed  and  printed,  would  be  construed  in  England  as  a 
pulling  down  of  episcopacy  ;  unless  he  could  have  this  to  say 
in  excuse  for  it,  that  the  presbyterians  were  willing  to  come 
under  that  model  ^."  Tweeddale  proposed  to  grant  leave  to 
some  of  the  outed  ministers,  by  an  act  of  the  king's  indulgence, 
to  go  and  serve  in  those  parishes  that  were  vacant;  but  tliis  was 
opposed  by  Leighton,  who  thouglit  nothing  would  bring  the 
presbyterians  to  treat  so  much  as  the  hopes  of  being  again  suf- 
fered to  return  to  their  former  benefices ;  but  if  once  they  were 
admitted  they  would  reckon  it  a  victory,  and  grow  stubborn. 

But  THIS  ACCOMMODATION  was  interrupted  in  its  progress 
by  the  attempt  of  a  presbyterian  preacher  to  assassinate  arch- 
bishop Sharp  in  the  street^.  The  name  of  the  intended  as- 
sassin was  James  Mitchel,  whom  Wodrow  represents  as  a  '■'■  good 
youth,"  and  "  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  a  youth  of  much 
zeal  and  piety  i""  who  had  shewn  his  piety  by  joining  the  rebels 
and  acting  in  their  service  in  the  Pentland  rebellion,  and  in 
consequence  he  had  been  excepted  from  the  indemnity.  lie 
had  gone  to  Holland  after  the  defeat  of  his  friends  at  Rulliou 
Green,  and  remained  there  for  some  time,  "  nursing  his  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm  ;"  "  having  not  yet  laid  down  arms,  and  taking 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  be  the  main  instigator  of  all 
the  oppression  and  bloodshed  of  his  faithful  brethren,  took  up 
a  resolution  in  1663  to  dispatch  him."  It  was  not,  therefore, 
a  sudden  impulse,  l)ut  a  deliberate  intention  to  commit  murder, 
taken  up  as  a  yrinciple  of  religion,  nourished  and  brooded 
over  for  the  space  of  five  years ;  and  this  great  sin,  which 
they  called  by  the  delicate  names  of  an  incident,  and  an  acci- 
dent, was  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  covenant,  which  binds  its 
followers  to  extirpate  all  bishops  by  the  sword.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday  the  11th  of  July,  the  primate  and  the  bishop 
of  Orkney  went  out  together  from  his  brother's  house,  which 
was  situate  in  the  High-street,  at  the  top  of  the  Blackfriars 
Wynd,  or  Lane  ;  and  the  archbishop  had  taken  his  seat  in  his 
coach,  and  was  in  the  act  of  distribiUing  some  alms  to  the 
mendicants  who  had  crowded  round  it.  Just  as  bishop  Hony- 
man  took  hold  of  the  door  to  assist  himself  into  the  carriage, 
he  received  the  contents  of  the  pious  Mitchel's  pistol  in  his 
arm,  which  broke  it,  and  caused  his  death  a  few  years  after- 

1  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  505-506. 

"  Burnet  calls  this  crime  "  a  strange  accident," — Kirkton,  "  an  unhappy  ac- 
cidcnf," — Wodrow,  "  an  unhappy  incident," — Dr.  Burns,  his  editor,  "  t/ie 
accident  " — Crookshanks,  "  t/io  altcnijit — this  accident — luid  the  rightcoumess 
of  Prooider.cv," — and  Metherington,  the  last  prcshytcrian  auUiority,  calls  this 
atrocious  attempt  at  murder  "  an  incident." 
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wards.  The  shot  was  designed  for  llie  primate,  for  whose 
appearance  Mitchel  had  been  waiting  for  some  time ;  but  it 
seems  strange  how  one  so  near  as  to  be  close  at  the  side  of  the 
carriage  should  have  missed  his  aim,  unless  he  had  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  person  of  his  victim,  and  had  mistaken 
the  bishoji  of  Orkney  for  the  primate.  Mitchcl  ran  down  the 
lane,  and  into  another,  where  he  changed  part  of  his  dress,  and 
immediately  afterwards  coolly  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  the 
High  street ;  but  the  archbishop  had  got  a  distinct  view  of  the 
assassin's  features  before  he  ran  off".  Wodrow  and  his  copyists 
treat  this  execrable  action  witli  the  most  disgusting  levity,  which 
shows  that  their  consciences  have  been  so  seared  by  the  infernal 
obligations  of  the  covenant,  as  to  verify  our  Lord's  prophesy 
that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  thought  good  and 
acceptable  service  to  God  to  murder  his  servants.  "  The  cry 
arose,  a  man  was  killed ;  and  some  rogues  answered,  it  was 
but  a  bishopy  and  all  was  calmed  very  soon  !"  And  it  is  even 
insinuated,  as  a  circumstance  betokening  the  fears  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  that "  the  two  bishops  made  all  the  haste  they  could 
to  the  house  where  they  had  been^"  It  would  have  been 
singular  stoicism  if  they  had  done  otherwise,  when  one  of  them 
received  a  mortal  wound,  which  all  the  surgical  skill  of  that 
l)eriod  was  never  able  to  cure,  and  which  caused  his  death  some 
years  afterwards  ;  for  Keith  says  it  affected  his  general  health, 
and  the  bullet  was  poisoned  ^. 

BuRNRT  exhibits  his  implacable  hatred  at  the  archbishop, 
by  stating  falsely  that  "  he  was  so  generally  hated  that  nobody 
endeavoured  to  apprehend  the  villain  ;"  and  then  he  says  he 
thought  it  but  decent  to  go  and  congratulate  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  primate  put  on  a  sheiv  of  devotion,  and  said,  with  a 
serious  look,  "My  times  are  wholly  in  thy  hands,  O  thou  God 
of  my  life  ;"  but  this,  he  adds,  was  the  single  expression 
savouring  of  jnety  that  he  ever  heard  fall  from  him.  And  even 
this  solitary  expression  would  not  have  been  recorded,  had  it 
not  been  ibr  the  purpose  of  defaming  the  primate,  and  insinu- 
ating that  he  was  neither  a  religious  nor  a  moral  man ;  but  con- 
sidering the  ill  opinion  that  the  primate  entertained  for  him, 
evinced  upon  his  trial  for  libelling  the  whole  bench,  and  his 
own  hatred  against  Dr.  Sharp  for  declining  to  intercede  for 
his  uncle, the  arch-traitor  Johnston,  andfor  refusing  his  imperti- 
nent advice,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  primate 


'  Wodrow,  ii.  115-llG.  —  Burnet's  Own  Times,  i.  508.  —  Crookshanks, 
i.  2G8. — Hetherington,  139. — Skimier,  ii,  471.  —  Keith's  Catalogue.  —  Scots 
\Vorthie3,  304. — Salmon's  Examination,  i,  620. 
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would  be  on  such  iniimate  terms  with  Bunict  as  he  wishes  to 
be  believofl.  But  neither  the  primate's  innocence  nor  character 
could  screen  him  Irom  the  bishop  of  Sarum's  malignity,  nor 
"the  inhuman  designs  of  the  sons  of  Belial,  who  thought  if 
they  could  once  destroy  him,  his  order  would  also  follow."  We 
shall  again  meet  with  the  ''pious"  Mitchel ;  meantime  his 
character  may  be  noticed,  as  a  specimen  of  what  that  party 
reckon  piety  and  zeal.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1656, 
and  took  the  covenant  at  the  same  time,  administered  by  the 
hands  of  Leigh  ton,  the  principal ;  but  was  refused  a  license  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dalkeith  on  account  of  his  ignorance.  After 
the  Restoration,  some  of  the  presbyterian  brethren  in  Gal- 
loway licensed  him,  and  he  exercised  his  vocation  among 
them  for  some  time.  He  was  recommended  to  the  laird  of 
Dundas  as  a  private  tutor  and  domestic  chaplain,  where  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  entered  into  an  adulterous  commerce 
with  the  young  wife  of  the  aged  gardener.  In  consequence  he 
was  dismissed,  and  he  afterwards  lodged  in  the  same  house, 
and  associated  with  the  execrable  major  Weir,  who  was  pil- 
loried for  unnatural  crimes.  He  now  frequented  conventicles, 
and  preached  up  the  covenant,  and  was  introduced  as  chap- 
plain  by  Weir  lo  a  niece  of  sir  Archibald  Johnston,  and  the 
cousin  of  bishop  Burnet,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  fanatics 
of  that  time,  from  whose  family  he  joined  the  rebels  at  Pent- 
land.  Having  been  proclaimed  a  traitor  he  made  his  escape 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  he  came  home  to  "dispatch" 
the  archbishop  ^ 

A  ruESBYTERiAN  author  calls  this  cool,  deliberate,  and  long- 
intended  attempt  at  murder, "  the  righteousness  of  Providence,''' 
which  marks  their  sympathy  with  the  vile  assassin,  who  is 
reckoned  to  this  day  one  of  their  "  worthies,"  and  even  a  mar- 
tyr. The  privy  council  assembled  immediately,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  assassin's  apprehension,  after  w  hich  they 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  king  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  dreadful  assault  on  the  two  prelates. 

"  MAi'  IT  ILEASE  your  sacred  majesty,— As  it  hath  not  been 
our  custom  to  give  your  majesty  any  unnecessary  trouble  ;  so 
we  could  have  wished  that  the  wickedness  of'  a  desperate 
fellow  had  not  given  occasion  to  us  in  duty  to  acquaint  your 
majesty  with  that  which  we  know  will  not  be  pleasing  to  you, 
and  which  we  and  all  honest  men  do  abominate. 

>  Scots  WoiiLics,  3C3.— Uavillac  Redivivus. 
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"  Saturday  laot,  in  the  evening,  as  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  and  bishop  of  Orkney  were  going  abroad,  tlie  arch- 
bishop being  in  his  coach  and  the  other  stei)ping  up,  a  wicked 
fellow  standing  behind  the  coach,  did  shoot  the  bishop  of 
Orkney  bcncatli  his  right-hand,  and  broke  his  left  arm  a  little 
above  the  wrist,  with  five  balls,  and  immediately  crossing  the 
street,  went  down  a  lane  and  escaped,  there  being  no  person 
near  at  the  time  but  those  who  were  so  taken  up  about  the 
bishop  of  Orkney,  that  they  could  not  observe  the  person,  nor 
whidier  he  went.  That  same  night  all  possible  search  was 
made  both  within  and  about  the  town,  and  this  day  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  forth  for  the  discovery  and  apprehending 
of  him,  whereof  a  copy  is  sent  to  your  secretary  to  be  pre- 
sented to  your  majesty,  whom  we  shall  acquaint  from  time  to 
time,  &c.  1" 

The  conduct  of  the  covenanters,  even  as  it  is  displayed  by 
the  versatile  bishop  of  Sarum,  was  such  as  might  convince  any 
man  that  they  were  not  to  be  gained  by  concessions.  The 
government,  in  the  spirit  of  erastianism,  offered  to  concede  to 
them  the  point  of  ordination,  and  to  relieve  them  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  to  break  the  statute  law,  and  put  them  into 
the  vacant  livings,  upon  the  simple  condition  that  they  would 
refrain  from  preaching  against  episcopacy,  and  from  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parishes 
without  the  permission  of  their  several  incumbents.  But  these 
restrictions  were  reckoned  such  insupportable  grievances,  such 
soul-destroying  conditions,  that  even  the  temptation  of  a  good 
benefice  could  not  at  first  overcome  their  spirit  of  contradic- 
tioii,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  enter  cordially  into  a  treaty  j  and 
BuiTiet  assures  us  that  "  none  of  them  would  engage  to  observe 
any  limitations  whatever.''''  Upon  this  occasion  the  words  of 
the  Jesuit  Lysimachus  Nicanor  are  very  applicable — "  The 
next  point,  he  says,  'is  deti'actatio  imperii;  this  you  have  done 
excellently,  by  not  only  refusing  obedience  to  his  [the  king's] 
laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to  his  proclamations,  but 
also  by  continual  protesting  against  him,  and  exhorting  all  to 
stand  to  the  covenant.  You  have  also  kept  your  councils  of 
war,  provided  armour,  laid  taxation  on  the  people  to  defray 
the  cliargcs  ;  and  the  king  is  publice  hostis  declaratus,  publicly 
declared  to  be  your  enemy  by  the  ministers,  pressing  them  to 
arms  by  your  learned  informations  ....  and  lastly,  you  are 

'  Acta  Secret!  Concilii.  Extracted  from  MSS.  Books  of  Council,  in  the 
Register- office,  Eduiburgh,  anno  1668,  p.  97. 
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come  so  near  to  Ferro  perimere,  that  you  have  met  him  with 
offensive  arms.  But,  I  pray  you,  what  made  you  stand  here  ? 
what  made  you  make  a  period  where  was  no  comma  ?  Can 
you  think  it  unlawful  to  kill  a  king,  and  yet  set  your  muskets, 
pikes,  and  cannons,  before  the  face  of  a  king,  and  shoot  at  ran- 
dom ?  It  cannot  be  that  you  have  learned  Knox  and  Bu- 
chanan so  ill,  and  you  deserve  no  reward.  Let  that  golden 
sentiment  of  Buchanan  never  be  forgotten :  whiles,  he  says 
in  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos, '  it  were  good  that  rewards  were 
appointed  by  the  people  for  such  as  should  kill  tyrants,  as  com- 
monly there  ar6  for  those  that  have  killed  either  wolves  or  bears, 
or  taken  their  whelps  ^"' 

The  INNOCENT  LIVES  of  the  much  calumniated  clergy  of  the 
two  dioceses  where  the  presbyterians  chiefly  predominated, 
is  noticeable  from  an  indirect  circumstance,  that  when  an 
inquiry  was  made  by  a  committee  into  the  clamorous  charges 
that  were  made  against  them  by  their  mortal  enemies,  there  was 
not  one  clergyman  convicted  of  having  lived  unsuitably  to  his 
profession  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  censure  the  insolent  be- 
haviour of  the  presbyterians  towards  the  clergy.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  calumnies  that  bishop  Burnet  has  inserted  against 
the  clergy  in  his  posthumous  work,  yet  in  his  Four  Conferences, 
published  in  the  year  1673,  he  says,  "  the  outrages  of  these 
fiery  zealots  [the  presbyterians]  were  such,  that  worse  could 
not  have  been  apprehended  from  heathens."  The  government 
and  the  church  were  and  still  continue  to  be  very  unjustly 
accused  of  persecution  ;  but  what  government  would  have  per- 
mitted the  violence  and  constant  recurrence  of  sedition  which 
the  presbyterians  kept  up.  The  bishops,  in  reality,  were  on 
the  defensive,  and  had  no  concern  whatever  with  those  mea- 
sures which  the  ministers  were  compelled  to  adopt  to  curb  the 
insolence  of  the  presbyterans,  and  to  prevent  their  collecting 
in  arras  to  attack  and  overturn  the  government.  The  fraternity 
of  thieves  and  robbers  might  complain  with  as  much  justice 
of  persecution,  because  the  law  punishes  them  with  transporta- 
tion or  death  for  their  crimes,  as  the  presbyterians,  who  only 
suffered  the  natural  and  just  punishment  of  their  crimes.  Their 
robberies  and  personal  violences  against  the  clergy  were  such, 
that  many  of  them  were  compelled  to  desert  their  cures  and 
remove  to  Ireland,  for  that  protection  which  was  denied  them 
at  home,  from  the  barbarous  usage  with  which  they  met  from 
their  presbyterian  countrymen. 

'  Epistle  Congratulatorie,  pp.  43,  44. 
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1669.— Conventicles,  or  congregations  of  disaffected  pres- 
byterians, met  in  retired  places  for  hearing  sermons  from  the 
itinerant  ministers  of  the  covenant ;  where  seditious  measures 
were  concerted,  and  where  men  went  fully  anned,  either  for 
offence  or  defence,  as  occasion  might  require.  One  rebellion 
having  been  only  recently  subdued,  the  government  were 
naturally  apprehensive  that  these  field  meetings  might  termi- 
nate in  another  attempt  for  Christ's  crown  and  kingdom,  and 
again  involve  the  kingdom  in  the  horrors  of  w  ar.  The  coun- 
cil therefore  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  4th  of  March,  dis- 
charging all  persons  from  having  their  children  sprinkled  by 
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the  presbyterian  ministers ;  but  directing  them  to  carry  their 
children  for  baptism  to  the  parish  clergymen,  under  penalties 
according  to  the  rank  and  means  of  the  offenders ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  "  the  j^rivy  council  considering  what 
a  scandal  it  is  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  how  much  to  the 
increase  of  popery,  schism,  and  profaneness,  that  persons  should 
withdraw  from  ordinances  and  sacraments  and  baptize  their 
children  by  persons  not  authorized  by  the  church  ;  do  there- 
fore prohibit  and  discharge  all  persons  whatsoever  to  baptize 
their  children  by  any  other  but  such  as  ai-e  their  own  parish 
ministers,  or  such  ministers  as  are  established  by  the  present 
government  of  the  church  ^"  The  operation  of  this  act, 
however,  was  confined  to  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfi'ew, 
Ayr,  and  Galloway,  which  shews  that  presbytcrianism  was 
confined  to  those  districts,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  covenan- 
ters increased  so  much  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
more  soldiers  into  these  counties. 

Ten  of  the  ministers  in  Ayrshire  were  summoned  before  the 
privy  council  on  the  8th  of  April,  for  having,  in  opposition  to 
the  above  order,  iiTegularly  preached  and  used  the  forms  of  bap- 
tism. They  answered  frankly  that  they  had  both  preached  and 
baptized  iiTegularly ;  and  they  were  dismissed  with  an  admoni- 
tion, on  their  promising  obedience  to  the  laws ;  when  Fullar- 
ton,  one  of  them,  addressed  the  chancellor,  and  making  their 
usual  distinctions  and  reservations  respecting"  the  Lord's  faith- 
ful servants,"  and  the  "  giving  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
His,  and  unto  Caesar  those  that  belong  to  him  ;"  they  asserted 
that,  "  seeing  they  had  received  their  ministry  from  Jesus 
Christ,  and  must  one  day  give  an  account  to  their  master  how 
they  had  performed  the  same,  they  dare  have  no  hand  in  the 
least  to  unminister  themselves ;  yea,  the  word  waslike  fire  in  their 
bosoms  seeking  for  a  vent. — And  seeing,  under  theforce  of  a  com- 
mand from  authoi'ity,we  have  hitherto  ceased  from  the  public 
exercise  of  our  ministry,  and  are  wearied  with  forbearing; 
therefore  it  is  our  humble  supplication  to  your  lordship  that 
you  would  deal  with  the  king's  majesty  in  our  behalf,  that  at 
least  the  indulgence  granted  to  others  of  our  way  within  his 
dominions  may  be  extended  to  us  also."  The  chancellor 
listened  to  this  speech  with  patience,  and  then  dismissed  them 
with  an  exhortation  to  live  peaceably  and  orderly,  as  men  who 
had  received  their  ministry  immediately  from  Christ  ought  to 
do.  After  their  dismissal  the  lord  chancellor  Rothes  followed 
them,  and  entered  into  a  familiar  conversation  in  private  with 

'  Wodrow's  and  Crookshank's  Histories. 
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them,  and  said,  that  the  council  could  not  take  it  upon  them  to 
limit  the  king,  but  they  had  already  sent  instructions  to  Mr.  Fyfe, 
the  public  prosecutor,  not  to  give  them  any  farther  trouble. 
But  his  lordship  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  should  call 
the  people  of  their  country  loyal,  when  they  boasted  of  having 
borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  Pcntland  rebellion,  and  had 
sworn  tlie  covenant  at  Lanark.  In  his  answer  Fullarton  played 
the  Jesuit  to  perfection  ;  for  he  said,  "  As  to  any  persons  who 
do  any  thing  tending  to  rebellion  or  in  prejudice  to  authority, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  the  line  of  subordination  to  our  LordJesns 
Christ,  ive  disown  them^  But  Mess  John  did  not  consider  the 
government  as  in  the  line  of  subordination  to  Christ,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  meant  subjection  to  the  kirk;  he  kept  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke  it  to  the  reality ;  and 
A\hich  is  fully  admitted  by  Wodrow,  who  says — "Mr.  Fullar- 
ton designed  this  as  a  waving  of  this  matter,  as  I  suppose ;  if 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  rising  at  Pentland  contained  an}' 
thing  contrary  to  authority,  as  subordinate  to  Christ,  he  ivas 
alone,  [in  his  opinion],  and  no  presbyterian  I  know  of  thought 
so.  .  .  .  Indeed,  this  year  conventicles  wei'e  like  the  palm- 
tree,  the  more  weights  were  hung  upon  them  the  more  they 
grew ;  and  there  were  few  presbyterian  ministers  in  the  west 
and  south  but  were  preaching  in  their  houses,  and  some  in 
barns,  and  some  few  in  the  fields  ^" 

The  course  of  events  now  brings  us  to  the  Indulgence, 
which  was  recommended  by  bishop  Leighton  and  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration ;  although  Gilbert  Burnet  takes  the  whole  merit 
of  it  entirely  to  himself,  for  he  says,  "  having  got  the  best  in- 
fonuation  of  the  state  of  the  country  that  I  could,  [I]  wrote  a 
long  account  of  all  I  had  heard  to  lord  Tweeddale  [who  was 
then  at  London],  and  concluded  it  with  an  advice  to  put  some 
of  the  more  moderate  of  the  presbyterians  into  the  vacant 
churches.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me  the  letter  was  so  well 
liked  that  it  was  read  to  the  king.  Such  a  letter  would  have 
signified  nothing  if  lord  Tweeddale  had  not  been  fixed  in  the 
same  notion.  He  had  now  a  plausible  thing  to  support  it.  So 
my  principles  and  zeal  for  the  church,  and  /  know  not  what 
besides,  were  raised,  to  make  my  advice  signify  something.  And 
it  was  said,  I  was  the  man  that  went  most  entirely  into  Leigh  ton's 
maxims.  So  this  indiscreet  letter  of  mine,  sent  without  com- 
municating it  to  Leighton,  gave  the  decided  stroke.  And,  as 
may  be  easily  believed,  it  drew  much  hatred  on  me  from  all  that 
either  knew  it  or  did  suspect  it^."     But,  saving  Burnet's  ego- 

'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  125-26.  -  Own  Times,  i.  514. 
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tism,  this  indulgence  was  direclly  contrary  to  the  standing 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  declared  that  none  were  capable 
of  enjoying  benefices  but  such  as  were  canonically  inducted 
by  the  bishops,  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  presbyterian 
brethren  had  deserted  their  parishes  rather  than  accept  induc- 
tion from  such  a  quarter,  and  even  now  would  not  enter  to  a 
living  upon  any  such  terms.  And  Wodrow  says,  that "  Indul- 
gences must  not  be  reckoned  part  of  our  sufferings  in  this 
church ;  yet  being  the  occasion  of  differences  among  good 
people,  and  a  respite  from  suffering  to  several  very  worthy  men, 
and  really  an  aggravation  of  the  severities  exercised  against 
others,  who  shared  not  of  this  benefit,  when  allowed  to  some  ; 
my  account  of  pi-esbyterians  under  the  cross  would  be  lame 
without  somewhat  about  them  in  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  granted^." 

Considering  Burnet's  self-esteem,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  might  have  volunteered  his  advice  to  lord  Tweeddale ;  but 
Wodrow  informs  us,  with  greater  probability,  that  that  nobleman 
held  some  private  conferences  with  Douglas  and  Stirling,  and 
procured  them  to  address  a  letter  to  the  king  in  council,  recom- 
mending the  granting  of  an  indulgence,  that  they  complied, 
and  his  lordship  was  the  bearer  of  it,"  that  "  it  might  be  a 
handle  to  their  friends  at  London  to  work  upon  it  in  their 
favour."  This  indulgence,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  presbyterian  ministers  at  that  time,  is  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  M'Crie  as  "  a  device  ...  by  which  many  were 
ensnared,  and  division  introduced  among  the  witnesses  against 
the  national  defection"  from  the  Cause:  Dr.  Burns  says  it  was 
"  at  first  a  snare,  and  in  the  end  a  source  of  much  suffering ^ :" 
and  Hetherington  terms  it  an  "  ensnaring  boon :"  which  are 
decided  marks  of  presbyterian  gratitude  to  the  king  and  his 
ministers  for  having  inserted  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  for 
them  into  the  constitution  of  the  churcli ;  but,  in  fact,  like  their 
prototypes,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than 
the  crowning  of  King  Jesus ;  that  is,  their  own  supremacy.  The 
terms  of  this  "  ensnaring  boon"  might  have  been  complied 
with,  without  any  encroachments  on  presbyterian  principles, 
or  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  had  not  the  wild  spirit  of  in- 
subordination taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
rigid  covenanters.  By  this  indulgence  or  toleration,  such  pres- 
byterian ministers  as  had  deserted  their  charges,  or  had  been 
deposed  since  1662,  were  to  be  readmitted  to  such  parishes  as 
had  been  rendered  vacant  by  deaths  and  by  their  persecution 

'   History,  ii.  129.  "  Testimony  of  the  Original  Secedcrs,  p.  32. 
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of  the  episcopal  clergy,  on  condition  of  living  peaceably  with 
the  established  clergy,  and  admitting  none  but  those  of  theii- 
respective  parishes  to  attend  their  ministrations.  Those  who 
were  unprovided  with  the  vacant  churches  were  allowed  a 
regium  donum  of  four  hundred  merks  yearly,  if  they  were 
peaceable  and  orderly  ^  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  saints 
that  it  was  necessary  to  impose  this  condition;  but  in  truth 
the  presbyterian  ministers  were  the  prime  movers  of  all  the 
disorderly  doings  at  that  time.  Tweeddale  was  the  bearer  of 
the  king's  letter,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Charles  R. 

"  Right  trusty,  &c. — Whereas,  by  the  act  of  council  and  the 
proclamation  at  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1662,  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers  were  at  once  turned  out,  and  so  debarred 
from  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  exercise  of  the  ministry  ;  we 
are  graciously  pleased  to  authorise  you  and  our  priv^^  council, 
to  appoint  so  many  of  the  outed  ministers  as  have  lived  peace- 
ably and  orderly  in  the  places  where  they  have  resided,  to  re- 
turn, and  preach  and  exercise  other  functions  of  their  ministry, 
in  the  parish  churches  where  they  formerly  resided  and  served 
(provided  they  be  vacant),  and  to  allow  patrons  to  present  to 
other  vacant  churches,  such  others  of  them  as  you  shall  ap- 
prove of;  and  that  such  ministers  as  shall  take  collation  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  keep  presbyteries  and  synods, 
may  be  warranted  to  lift  the  stipends  as  other  ministers  of  the 
kingdom :  but  for  such  as  are  not,  or  shall  not  be  collated  by 
the  bishop,  that  they  have  no  warrant  to  meddle  with  the  local 
stipend,  but  only  to  possess  the  manse  and  glebe,  and  that  you 
appoint  a  collector  for  those  and  all  other  vacant  stipends,  who 
shall  issue  the  same,  and  pay  a  yearly  maintenance  to  the  said 
not  collated  ministers,  as  you  shall  see  fit  to  appoint. 

"  That  all  who  are  restored  and  allowed  to  exercise  the  mi- 
nistry, be,  in  our  name  and  authority,  enjoined  to  constitute 
and  keep  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  and  synods,  as  was  done 
by  all  ministers  before  the  year  1638,  and  that  such  of  them 
as  shall  not  obey  our  command  in  keeping  presbyteries,  be 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  parishes  where  they  preach  ; 
aye,  and  while  they  give  assurance  to  keep  presbyteries  for  the 
future. 

"  That  all  who  are  allowed  to  preach,  be  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  admit  any  of  their  neighbour,  or  any  other  parishes  into 
their  communions,  nor  baptize  their  children,  nor  marry  any 

'  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  288,  289. 
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of  them,  without  the  allowance  of  the  minister  of  the  parish 
to  which  they  belong,  unless  it  be  vacant  for  the  time.  And 
if  it  be  found,  upon  complaint  made  by  any  presbytery  unto 
you  our  privy  council,  that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  or 
other  parishes,  resort  to  their  preachings,  and  desert  their  own 
parish  churches,  that  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  or 
disorder,  you  silence  the  minister  who  countenances  the  same, 
for  shorter  or  longer  time  ;  and  upon  a  second  complaint  veri- 
fied, that  you  silence  again  for  a  longer  time  or  altogether  turn 
out,  as  you  see  cause ;  and  upon  complaint  made  and  verified, 
of  any  seditious  discourse  or  expressions  in  the  pulpit  or  else- 
where, uttered  by  any  of  these  ministers,  you  are  immediately 
to  turn  them  out,  and  further  punish  them  according  to  law 
and  the  degree  of  the  offence. 

"  That  such  of  the  outed  ministers  who  have  behaved 
peaceably  and  orderly,  and  are  not  reinstated  or  presented  as 
aforesaid,  have  allowed  to  them  four  hundred  merks  Scots, 
yearly,  out  of  the  vacant  churches,  for  their  maintenance,  till 
they  be  provided  of  churches  :  and  even  siich  who  shall  give 
assurance  to  live  so  for  the  future,  be  allowed  the  same  yearly 
maintenance. 

"  And  seeing  by  these  orders  we  have  taken  away  all  pre- 
tences for  conventicles,  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  all  as 
ai-e,  and  will  be  peaceable ;  if  any  shall  hereafter  be  found  to 
preach  without  authority,  or  keep  conventicles,  our  express 
pleasure  is  that  you  proceed  with  all  severity  against  the 
preachers  and  hearers,  as  seditious  persons,  and  contemners  of 
our  authority.  So  leaving  the  management  of  these  orders  to 
your  prudence,  and  recommending  them  to  your  care,  we 
bid  you  farewell.  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  7th  of 
June,  1669.  "  Laudeedale." 

This  Indulgence  shows  how  anxious  the  king  and  the  go- 
vernment were  to  preserve  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  king- 
dom, even  at'the  expense  of  the  episcopal  establishment.  It 
was  not  merely  such  a  toleration  as  dissenters  from  the  national 
establishment  of  the  present  day  enjoy;  it  was  much  more: 
it  permitted  dissenters  to  enjoy  the  livings  of  the  established 
church,  without  acknowledging  her  jurisdiction,  or  being  com- 
prehended within  her  pale.  It  was  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  presbytery  in  the  heart  of  episcopacy;  and,  as  may 
be  easily  supposed,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  bisho])  of 
Galloway  were  much  opposed  to  this  license,  which  set  up  an 
independent  power  within  their  respective  dioceses.  It  dis- 
pensed with  the  laws  by  which  their  government  was  estab- 
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lislied,  and  weakened  the  unity  and  constilution  of  einscopacy. 
It  was,  hovvevev,  a  matter  of  expediency,  which  coni])lete]y 
shows  that  the  government  were  not  persecutors,  but  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Covenanters,  although  their  friends 
have  stigmatised  Charles  and  the  church  with  that  accusa- 
tion. "  Tt  was  the  senseless  cant  and  language  of  an  incor- 
rigible party,  who,  notwithstanding  this  lenity,  still  pursued 
their  rebellious  courses,  and  renounced  their  allegiance  ^" 
Wodrow  is  indignant  at  this  indulgence ;  because  nothing  less 
than  an  exclusive  establishment  would  have  satisfied  him ;  and 
a  later  historian,  the  late  Dr.  iNI'Crie,  has  expressed  the  senti- 
timents  of  the  presbyterians  respecting  this  measure,  which 
evince  that  the  feelings  of  die  party  have  not  improved  even  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  "  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented^''  says  he, 
"  that  the  most  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland  ac- 
cepted of  it,  and  some  of  them  sent  an  address  to  the  king, 
thanking  him  in  their  own  name,  and  that  of  iheir  brethren, 
for  his  gracious  and  surprising  favour,  and  promising  an  en- 
tire loyalty  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Nor  was  any  joint  testi- 
mony given  against  this  sinful  and  dangerous  measure'^-^''  and 
Hetherington  says,  "  viewing  it,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  not  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers  ought  to  have  accepted  the  Indulgence,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  fun- 
damental and  essential  principle  of  the  presbyterian  church — 
that  which  constitutes  its  glory  and  its  life, — the  sole  sove- 
reignty of  Christ^." 

The  bishops  and  clergy  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  stride 
towards  arbitrary  power  asTweeddale  and  Murray  had  advised 
the  king  to  take ;  and  as  soon  as  the  royal  letter  was  made  pub- 
lic, the  bisho])s  met  together,  to  consult  with  the  chancellor  how 
to  act  under  this  "  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement,"  which 
might  be  the  total  overthrow  of  the  episcopal  establishment- 
It  does  not  appear  what  steps  they  resolved  to  adopt,  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  the  government  to  the  dangerous 
course  which  they  were  pursuing,  and  the  publication  of  the 
royal  letter  was  deferred  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  two  archbishops,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Argyle, 
Tweeddale,  Kincardine,  and  Dundonald,  the  lords  president, 
register,  advocate,  and  Lee,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  the  king's  letter  into  consideration,  and  to  report  what 
might  be  considered  the  fittest  method  of  making  the  king's 

'  True  and  Impartial  Account,  p.  64. 
*  Testimony  of  Ass.  Syn.  of  Orig.  Seceders.  ^  History,  p.  140. 
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will  eflfectual.  The  committee  recommended  those  ministers 
that  were  most  worthy  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  Indul- 
gence ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  king's  letter.  Notwithstanding  the 
obloquy  which  their  own  party  have  since  thrown  upon  these 
men,  they  cheerfully  and  thankfully  now  liomologated  eras- 
tianisra  by  accepting  this  indulgence  and  good  livings,  even 
although  it  did  flow  from  the  king's  supremacy.  Accordingly, 
ten  ministers  were  indulged  on  the  27th  of  July,  seven  on  the 
3d  of  August,  seven  again  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  five 
on  the  30th;  five  on  the  9th,  and  one  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber: in  all  thirty-five.  Among  those  licensed  on  the  2d  of 
December,  was  Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  who,  up  to  this  period, 
had  communicated  in  the  established  church,  but  after  this  ho 
preached  at  the  parish  church  of  Pencaithland,  to  which  h« 
was  presented,  and  where  he  died.  The  first  ten  appeared 
before  the  privy  council,  and  received  licenses,  of  which  there 
were  two  forms.  One  related  to  those  who  were  to  serve  at 
the  churches  then  vacant,  and  where  they  had  formerly  been 
settled ;  the  other  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  other 
churches.  All  the  members  of  the  council  signed  these  licenses, 
except  the  two  archbishops,  because  they  did  not  approve  of 
the  measure,  and  that  they  might  not  produce  any  scruples  in 
the  tender  consciences  of  the  ministers  about  homologating 
episcopacy. 

A  COPY  OF  the  license  was  delivered  to  each  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  Act  of  Council  was  read  to  them.  Now  this 
was  all  that  was  originally  required  of  them,  only  the  license 
would  have  been  granted  by  the  bishop  instead  of  the  privy 
council.  Men  now  thankfully  accepted  that  presentation 
from  the  patron  and  collation  from  the  privy  council  in  1661), 
which  is  Erastianism,  and  which  they  refused  in  1662,  from 
the  bishop.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  this  conduct — a 
straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  of  camels — which  shows 
how  false  the  outcry  was  against  archbishop  Fairfoul  and  the 
earl  of  Middleton,  for  the  Act  of  Glasgow,  and  likewise  that 
the  desertion  of  their  parishes  in  1662  was  entirely  a  factious 
demonstration,  designed  to  embarrass  the  government ;  and 
in  which  they  were  not  actuated  by  religious,  but  by  political 
motives.  At  the  end,  however,  of  seven  years,  they  homolo- 
gated erastianism ;  although  they  have  ever  falsely  accused  the 
episcopal  church  of  it,  and  so  happy  were  they  now^  to  accept 
what  tiiey  might  have  had  then,  w'ith  much  less  trouble,  from 
their  bishops,  and  never  had  occasion  to  leave  their  own  pa- 
rishes, that  on  receiving  their  erastian  collation  in  the  council- 
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cliamber,Mr.  George  Hutchinson  made  a  grateful  speech  to  the 
council, in  his  own  and  his  brethren's  name: — 

"My  Lords, — I  am  desired,  in  the  name  of  my  brethren  here 
present,  to  acknowledge,  in  all  humility  and  thankfulness,  his 
majesty's  royal  favour,  in  granting  us  liberty,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  our  ministry,  after  so  long  a  restraint  Irom  the 
same;  and  to  return  hearty  thanks  to  your  lordships  for  the 
care  and  pains  taken  therein,  and  that  your  lordships  have 
been  pleased  to  make  us,  the  unworlhiest  of  many  of  our  bre- 
thren, so  early  partakers  of  the  same^" 

Thk  primate  and  the  other  bishops  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  manner  of  granting  this  Indulgence,  and  to  the  granting 
of  such  unlimited  powers  to  men  who  were  so  openly  un- 
friendly to  episcopacy,  that  they  themselves  considered  it  a  fatal 
objection  to  the  Indulgence  that  they  were  laid  under  unlawful 
restrictions,  particularly  in  the  use  of  seditious  discourses  or  ex- 
pressions in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere^.  Under  that  erastian  In- 
dulgence presbyterian  ministers  were  inducted  into  parochial 
charges,  and  at  the  same  time  were  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop;  and  thus  presbytery  was  in  fact  estab- 
lished, by  an  act  of  council,  in  the  face  of  several  acts  of 
])ariiament.  As  the  mode  of  worship  of  the  presbyterians  and 
the  episcopalians  was  precisely  the  same,  there  being  no 
liturgy  in  use  by  either  party,  the  change  of  ministers  pre- 
sented no  difference  in  the  extemporising  service  to  the  people ; 
and  the  restless  turbulence  of  presbytery  would,  in  a  few  years, 
have  again  assumed  that  supremacy  which  the  obligations  of 
their  covenant  makes  a  principle  of  their  religion.  But,  not- 
withstanding some  grumbling,  Wodrow  himself  admits  that 
"  the  whole  ministers  pitched  upon  were  willing  to  accept ; 
and  by  the  consent  of  their  brethren,  the  whole  presbyterians 
through  Scotland  cheerfully  submitted  to  their  [the  indulged] 
ministry  as  they  had  access.  Matters  continued  thus,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  till  some  of  the  banished  ministers  in  Holland, 
perhaps  at  first  on  misinformation,  or  at  least  from  incomplete 
accounts  from  Scotland,  some  time  after  this,  wrote  over  some 
letters,  and  sent  home  some  reasons  against  joining  with  the 
indulged.  This  began  a  flame,  which,  by  degrees,  rose  to  a  very 
great  height^. '" 

Of  the  Indulgence,  Mr.  Skinner  says — "  All  the  moderate 
presbyterians,  even  Mr.  Robert  Douglass  himself,  once  such 
an  eminent  promoter  of  their  cause,  attended  the  episcopal 

'  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  157,  l.'SS. — Wodrow's  History,  ii.  123. 
*  Crookshank's  History,  i.  283.  ^  Wodrow,  ii.  135. 
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worship  and  communion  in  the  parish  kirks;  for  hitherto  there 
was  no  external  badge  of  distinction  between  the  two  parties, 
either  in  faith,  worship,  or  discipline.  The  old  Confession  of 
Faith,  drawn  up  by  our  first  reformers,  and  ratified  in  1507, 
had  all  along  been  the  received  standard  of  doctrine  to  both, 
though  the  presbyterians  had  of  late  introduced  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  in  many  points  different  from  it,  and  in  some 
even  contrary  to  it.  There  was  no  liturgy,  or  appointed  form 
of  prayer  in  the  public  worship,  the  late  opposition  having 
discouraged  any  new  attempt  that  way.  Many,  indeed,  of 
the  episcopal  clergy  compiled  forms  to  be  used  by  themselves 
in  their  particular  congregations,  with  some  petitions  and  col- 
lects taken  out  of  the  English  book;  and  all  of  them  uniformly 
concluded  their  prayers  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  their 
singing  with  the  doxology,  both  which  the  zealots  of  the  other 
side  decried  as  superstitious  and  formal.  The  two  sacraments 
were  administered  by  both  mostly  in  the  same  manner,  with- 
out kneeling  at  the  one,  or  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  the  other ;  only  in  baptism  the  episcopal  clergy  required 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  presbyterians,  in  general,  the 
Westminster  Confession  ;  and  some  of  the  more  rigid  of  them, 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  be  the  model  of  the  child's 
religious  education.  And  then,  with  regard  to  discipline,  the 
establishment  had  their  kirk-sessions,  as  the  presbyterians 
have  at  present.  They  had  their  presbyteries,  where  some  ex- 
perienced minister  of  the  bishop's  nomination  was  moderator; 
they  had  their  diocesan  synods,  in  which  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  person,  or  one  of  his  express  appointment,  pre- 
sided; and  they  might  have  had  their  national  synods,  or 
general  assemblies,  too,  under  certain  regulations,  if  the  king 
had  found  it  proper  either  to  call  or  to  allow  them.  And  that 
the  king  or  supreme  magistrate  has  ]:)Ower  to  alloAV  or  prohibit 
conventions  of  the  lieges,  as  to  him  shall  seem  expedient,  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  who  respect  the  prerogatives  of  ma- 
jesty, or  the  necessary  powers  of  government  ^" 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  government  to  satisfy 
the  presbyterians,  yet  the  scrupulosity  of  their  ministers  found 
something  in  the  Indulgence  itself  to  object  to.  Those  who 
were  appointed  to  other  parishes  than  tliose  which  they  had 
deserted,  or  from  which  they  had  been  deposed,  scrupled  to 
enter  without  a  call  from  the  people.  Others  again  strained  even 
at  this  call  itself,  when  it  was  obtained,  because  the  people 
had  not  a  free  choice,  for  the  government  having  aj)pointcd 

*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotlaiifl,  ii.  46G-08. 
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ihem,  would  not  allow  the  people  any  choice  in  the  matter. 
However,  the  comfortable  prospect  of  good  manses  and  livings 
induced  the  ministers  to  conquer  or  evade  their  scruples,  and 
so  they  salved  their  tender  consciences;  and  Burnet  compares 
their  settlements  to  a  conge  cfelire,  which  the  presbyterians 
held  as  an  utter  abomination  v.hen  exercised  in  the  case  of  a 
bishop,  but  could  now  "  homologate"  it  as  well  as  an  crastian 
collation,  when  it  answered  their  own  purposes.  But  the  in- 
dulged ministers  having  been  put  upon  their  good  behaviour, 
\Aere  liable  to  be  as  summarily  turned  out  as  they  had  been 
inducted,  if  they  disobliged  the  privy  council,  and  a  woe  hung 
over  their  heads  if  they  preached  not  according  to  the  erastian 
principle,  or  if  they  "  preached  to  the  times;"  that  is,  if  they 
preaclied  up  rebellion  and  the  Covenant,  and  railed  upon  the 
king's  government  and  the  hierarchy  as  they  used  to  do.  In 
consequence,  a  great  proportion  of  the  presbyterians  deserted 
their  ministry,  upbraided  them  with  being  erastians,  the  king's 
and  the  council's  curates;  and,  prompted  by  the  unindulged 
ministers,  they  called  them  "  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  bark," 
and  concluded  "  that  the  Divine  grace  had  departed  from  them." 
They  called  the  Indulgence  itself  the  Black  Indulgence; 
and  their  friend  Burnet  says,  "  they  that  could  have  argued 
about  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and  episcopacy  and 
pi'esbytery,  upon  which  all  their  sermons  had  chiefly  run  for 
se\eral  years,  knew  very  little  of  the  essentials  of  religion." 
But  from  this  change  in  the  popular  mind  we  may  rightly  un- 
derstand what  the  covenanted  brethren  and  their  followers 
meant  by  Divine  grace,  which  was  none  other  than  a  spirit  of 
calumny  and  detraction,  railing  and  uncharitableness — which 
principally  exerted  itself  in  exciting  the  ignorant  people 
against  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors — in  sedition  and 
rebellion,  and  in  resisting  the  powers  that  be,  and  every  ordi- 
nance of  man.  So  strong  was  the  spirit  of  delusion  upon  these 
Covenanters,  that  they  mistook  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  Devil  for  the  operations  of  Divine  grace;  and  their  crimes 
deserved  indulgence  in  about  an  equal  degree  as  highwaymen 
who  mistake  murder  for  an  act  of  charity.  In  fact,  Burnet 
himself  enumerates  as  many  and  as  atrocious  acts  of  violence 
practised  by  these  covenanted  saints  upon  the  episcopal  clergy, 
in  his  work  called  the  "  Vindication,"  and  glimpses  of  this 
peep  out  even  in  his  ]iosthumous  work,  his  "  Own  Times," 
when  he  forgets  himself,  as  the  most  notorious  and  abandoned 
robbers  could  be  guilty  of,  and  that  simply  because  they  were 
episcopalians,  and  submitted  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  kingdom. 
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As  THERE  WAS  some  project  in  hand  at  this  time  for  an  union 
of  the  kingdoms,  it  became  necessary,  after  an  interval  of  eight 
years,  to  summon  a  new  parliament;  and  accordingly  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  on  the  15th  of  July,  to  summon  one  to 
meet  in  October,  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  Wodrow,  in  a 
contemptuous,  sneering  manner,  informs  us,  that  archbishop 
Burnet  and  his  diocesan  synod  "  made  a  little  sputter  against 
the  exercise  of  ihe  supremacy  when  it  struck  against  them." 
The  Indulgence  caused  great  and  just  alarm  to  the  established 
clergy  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  the  dioceses 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  where  it  was  to  take  effect;  and 
at  their  autumn  synod  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow 
drew  up  a  strong  remonstrance  against  it.  They  contended, 
and  justly,  that  this  arbitrary  act  of  council  suspended,  and 
ipso  facto  repealed,  several  acts  of  parliament  that  had  been 
passed  for  the  preservation  and  support  of  the  church.  The 
first  act  of  the  second  session  of  parliament,  1662,  declares, 
that  all  jurisdiction  and  church  power  "  is  to  be  regulated 
and  authorised  in  the  exercise  thereof  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  who  are  to  put  order  to  all  ecclesiastical  matters  and 
causes,  and  to  be  accountable  to  his  majesty  for  their  adminis- 
trations ^  Another  act  "  doth  statute  and  ordain  the  arch- 
bisho])s  and  bishops  to  have  the  power  of  new  admission  and 
collation  to  all  such  churches  and  benefices  as  belong  to  their 
respective  sees^."  By  another  act  of  the  same  session  it  is 
ordained,  "  that  none  hereafter  be  permitted  to  preach  in  pub- 
lic, wiihin  any  diocese,  without  the  license  of  the  ordinary  : 
and  in  another  act,  in  the  year  1663,  the  parliament  promise 
"  not  to  endure,  nor  give  way  or  connivance,  to  any  variation 
from  the  established  church  government;  but  to  punish  all 
preachers,  without  the  bishops'  license,  &c.,  as  seditious  per- 
sons." So  that  archbishop  Burnet  was  only  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  standing  laws  of  the  country  in  making  "  a  sputter," 
while  Tweeddale  and  the  presbyterian  cabinet  were  breaking 
solemn  acts  of  parliament  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  crotchet 
of  doubtful  ]n-opriety,  even  on  the  vile  principle  of  expediency, 
but  disgraceful  as  an  encroachment  and  persecution  of  the 
church,  which  by  their  solemn  oaths  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain in  its  full  integrity. 

The  synod  of  Glasgow^  in  their  remonstrance,  represented 
the  illegality  of  this  Black  Indulgence  based  upon  the  acts  of 


'  Act  for  the  restitution  «.nd   re-establishment  of  the  church  by  archbishops 
and  bisliops. 
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parliament  lor  the  restitution  and  support  of  the  church.    The 
remonstrance  never  was  made  jniblic.     Wodrow  says,  "  1  liave 
not  seen   it;  but  by  ]ni])ers  writ  about  ihe  time,  it  is  said  to 
contain  a  heavy  complaint  against  the  Indulgence,  and  the 
council's  ])lacing  persons,  lying  under  ecclesiastical  censures, 
into  the  ministry  at  their  old  charges  or  elsewhere,  when  nei- 
ther the  bishop  nor  synod  had  ever  given  the  least  shadow  of 
relaxation  from  these  censures  ^"     It  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  felt  alarm  at  a  mea- 
sure ihat  exposed  them  to  a  new  and  aggravated  storm  of  perse- 
cution ;    for  Buniet,  who  had  called  the  ])resbyterians    "  a 
poor  harmless  sort  of  people,"  is  now  compelled  to  admit  that 
"  Burnet  and  his  clergy  were  out  of  measure  enraged  at  the 
Indulgence.     They  were  not  only  abandoned,  but  ill  used  hj 
the  people,  who  were  beginning  to  threaten  or  to  buy  them 
out  of  their  churches,  that  they  also  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  indulgence'^:"  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Wodrow.     This 
remonstrance  was  prepared,  but  was  never  presented ;  for  a 
copy  of  it  having  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  the  king's 
ministers  became  alarmed  for  their  own  safety  when  they  saw 
to  what  an  extent  they  had  broken  the  laws.     The   council 
met  on  the  30th  September,  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to 
remedy  the  evil  that  was  already  effected,  and  they  acted  with  the 
arbitrary  promptitude  of  men  conscious  of  the  jeopardy  of  their 
position.     The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  present  at  this 
meeting,  but  both  he  and  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  ha^l 
protested  against  the  Indulgence  at  the  time  of  its  enactment 
by  the  council.     By  a  minute  of  this  meeting  they  commanded 
the  archbishop  to  deliver  up  the  remonstrance : — "  The  lords 
of  privy  council  being  informed  that  in  the  late  synod  holden 
in  Glasgow  some  papers  were  agitated,  debated,  and  passed, 
under  the  name   of   petition,    remonstrance,  or   grievances, 
which  may  tend  in  the  consequences  thereof  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  majesty's  authority  and  of  the  peace  of  his  government, 
they  do  therefore  recommend  to  and  require  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  forthwith  to  call  for  the  aforesaid  papers, 
in  whose  hands  soever  they  may  be,  and  to  present  them  be- 
fore the  council  at  their  meeting,  October  14th  next.    As  also 
that  he  require  Mr.  James  Ramsay,  dean  of  Glasgow,  and 
]Mr.  Arthur  Ross,  parson  of  Glasgow,  w  ho  were  the  persons 
that  formed  and  drew  up  these  papers,  and  were  nominated  for 
presenting  and  prosecuting  the  same,  to  compear  before  the 

'  History,  ii.  113.  '  Owq  Times,  i.  158. 
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council  the  same  day  :  and  farther  they  require  the  archbishop 
to  produce  before  the  council,  the  day  aforesaid,  the  clerk  of  the 
synod  and  the  public  records  thereof,  with  all  the  minutes, 
votes,  and  acts  passed  therein  ;  and  that  he  take  a  special  care 
that  no  copies  be  given  of  these  papers,  nor  no  further  pro- 
ceeding therein  nor  prosecution  thereof,  until  the  lords  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council,  having  seen  and  considered  the  same, 
give  further  orders  there  anent^" 

The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  did  not  appear  at  the  meeting 
of  council  on  the  14th  of  October,  but  sent  the  remonstrance 
as  he  had  been  required,  and  Lauderdale  produced  it  at  the  board. 
The  dean  and  parson  of  Glasgow  also  attended,  and  a  com- 
mittee having  made  a  report,  the  covmcil  passed  an  act  on  the 
16th,  condemning  "  the  second  Western  Remonstrance ;" 
which  lawful  and  respectful  document  they  were  pleased  to 
compare    with    Guthrie's   seditious    and    treasonable   paper. 

"  Considering,  &c do  find  and  declare  the  same  to  be 

in  itself  a  paper  of  a  dangerous  nature  and  consequence,  tend- 
ing towards  the  depraving  of  his  majesty's  laws,  and  miscon- 
structing  of  the  proceedings  of  his  majesty  and  his  council, 
in  the  manner  of  conveying  thereof  to  be  most  illegal  and  un- 
warrantable ;  and  do  therefore  ordain  the  same  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  no  copies  thereof  to  be  kept  by  any  ;  and  dis- 
charge all  his  majesty's  lieges,  of  what  quality  or  function  so- 
ever, from  owning  or  countenancing  the  said  paper,  or  any 
other  paper  or  purposes  of  that  nature  hereafter,  under  the 
pains  contained  in  the  acts  of  parliament  made  there  anent ; 
and  desire  his  majesty's  commissioner  humbly  to  offer  his 
majesty  aa  account  of  their  proceedings  in  this  matter,  to- 
gether with  the  paper  itself,  to  the  end  his  majesty  may  declare 
his  future  pleasure,  &c."2 

This  arbytrary  and  tyi-annical  proceeding  was  the  effect  of 
fear,  lest  the  late  transactions  of  the  council  should  be  called 
in  question  by  the  parliament  that  was  just  about  to  meet; 
wherein  Lauderdale  intended  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  in 
favour  of  the  council,  and  to  exalt  the  regal  supremacy  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  erastianism  that  ever  was  known  or  practised 
in  any  nation  since  the  union  of  church  and  state.  "  Episco- 
])acy,"  says  an  anonymous  author,  "  was  at  this  time  in  a  low 
condition,  for  Lauderdale  had  been  bred  in  an  aversion  to  it, 
and  Tweeddale,  who  had  got  an  absolute  ascendant  over 
him,  perceived  that  the  bishops  had  at  first  given  unfavoura- 

'  Cited  in  Wodrow,  ii.   143.  -  Cited  in  Wodrow,  ii.   144. 
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ble  characters  of  him  to  his  majesty  ;  whereas  the  presbyte- 
rians  were  devoted  clients  to  his  interest,  and  they  believed 
that  he  was  advancin}^  their  interest  even  when  he  did  seem 
to  persecute  them.  But  this  supposed  unkindness  for  that 
government  did  appear  more  eminently  than  formerly  in  their 
usage  of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  in  their  carrying  out 
the  act  of  supremacy.  When  the  primate  fell  under  a  cloud 
with  Lauderdale  and  the  chancellor,  to  eclipse  him  [the  pri- 
mate], he  [archbishop  Burnet]  was  preferred  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  exchequer  and  the  privy  council,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary lord  of  session  ;  whereby  Lauderdale  thought  he  had 
secured  him  to  his  interest.  But  when  Burnet  saw  that  epis- 
copacy was  daily  undervalued  and  contemned,  he  resolved  to 
own  his  own  order  and  the  hierarchy,  at  any  rate  ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  design  he  did  represent  to  his  majesty,  and  to 
the  bishops  of  England,  that  Scotland  would  return  to  the  old 
principles,  if  the  present  state  of  aflf-airs  continued  for  any 
time  ;  and  moved  by  that  principle,  he  did  write  the  letter 
which  we  formerly  mentioned,  wherein  he  informed  his  ma- 
jesty that  the  fanatics  were  owned  in  council :  and  when  the 
Indulgence  was  granted,  some  ministers  of  his  diocese  en- 
treated license  from  him  to  registrate  this  following  testimony 
of  their  zeal."  [Here  there  is  a  blank  in  the  memoirs ;  but 
the  "  testimony"  is  probably  the  petition  or  remonstrance 
already  mentioned.]  He  continues, — "  Upon  the  account  of 
this  paper,  a  great  noise  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Tweeddale 
and  the  lord  register,  who  were  his  enemies,  because  the 
former  letter  did  aim  at  them  as  the  great  abettors  of  the  fana- 
tics ;  and  it  was  represented  that  episcopacy  had  been  for  no 
other  reason  more  subservient  to  monarchy,  but  because  mo- 
narchy had  made  it  its  great  interest  to  support  that  order ; 
and  that  if  his  majesty  should  not  restrain  the  growing  inso- 
lence of  the  present  clergy,  they  would  exceed  the  insolence 
of  those  to  whom  they  succeeded.  Nor  was  this  paper  thought 
less  seditious  than  the  remonstrance,  nor  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  more  innocent  than  Mr.  James  Guthrie ;  for  both 
equally  designed  to  debar  the  king  from  interposing  any  way 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Whereupon  the  archbishop  was 
called  to  the  council,  and  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  it  was 
his  majesty's  pleasure  that  he  should  not  be  present  at  this  pre- 
sent parliament,  but  should  be  confined  to  Glasgow  till  his 
offence  were  further  considered :  in  obedience  to  which  he 
retired  :  and  thus  one  great  design  was  effectuated,  wherein  it 
vas  contrived  that  he  should  be  removed  from  parliament  till 

VOL.  II.  4  K 
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the   act  of  supremacy  should  pass ;  against   which  it   was 
found  he  would  oppose  himself,  and  stir  up  others  ^" 

But  there  was  another  motive  still  that  actuated  the  breast 
of  the  commissioner,  who  was  implacable  in  his  resentments. 
The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  had  incurred  Lauderdale's  wrath 
in  the  year  1666,  after  the  presbyterian  rebellion,  by  exerting 
himself  in  council  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners, 
and  to  save  the  lives  of  some  of  them,  and  in  general  to  have 
the  covenanters,  who  were  chiefly  in  his  diocese,  used  with 
lenity.  Being  unsuccessful  at  home,  he  transmitted  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  to  sir  Henry  Bennet, 
one  of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state  for  England,  that  he 
might  lay  the  case  before  his  majesty  ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  the  foundation  for  that  fiction  of  Burnet's,  and  others,  of  his 
having  gone  to  court,  and  brought  down  a  letter  from  the  king, 
which  either  he  himself,  or  archbishop  Sharp,  or  some  one  else, 
was  said  to  have  suppressed  till  all  the  executions  had  taken 
place,  Lauderdale  considered  it  such  an  indignity  to  hare 
passed  over  him,  and  applied  to  secretary  Bennet,  that  he 
threatened  the  archbishop  with  impeachment  for  high  treason 
for  having  revealed  the  king's  secrets.  The  affair  was  com- 
promised for  the  time  being,  but  it  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the 
prime  minister  till  the  present  business  of  the  remonstrance 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  revenge  ;  and 
which  he  did  by  secluding  the  archbishop  from  parliament, 
and  depriving  him  of  his  office  of  a  privy  councillor  2.  Lau- 
derdale was  also  enraged  at  the  archbishop  for  the  opposition 
which  he  and  his  clergy  made  to  that  "  stab  under  the  fifth 
rib," — the  Black  Indulgence ;  and  therefore,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  private  revenge  and  the  stabbing  system,  he  intro- 
duced the  assertory  act,  one  of  the  most  daring  assaults  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  church,  and  subversive  of  its  constitution, 
that  any  statesman  had  ever  attempted. 

Parliament  met  on  the  19th  October,  when  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  presided  as  the  royal  commissioner,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  preached  before  the  parliament  and  gave 

»  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  4to.  pp.  156,  157,  158.  The  MS.  of 
this  history  was  picked  up  by  chance,  among  waste  paper,  in  a  chandler's  shop, 
some  of  which  had  been  used  for  wrapping  up  his  wares,  by  the  late  Dr. 
M'Crie,  who  rescued  it  from  destruction,  and  pubUshed  the  fragment  which  re- 
mained, with  a  preface,  in  which  he  ascribes  it  to  the  pen  of  sir  George 
Mackenzie,  lord  advocate  in  this  reign ;  but  I  tliink  upon  very  insufficient 
grounds,  as  many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  it  are  in  opposition  to  his  well- 
known  and  pubUshed  political  and  religious  principles. 

*  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  26C. 
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some  umbiagtt  to  the  commissioner,  by  "  stating  three  pre- 
tenders to  the  supremacy  [in  the  church] — the  pope>  the  king, 
and  the  presbyterian  General  Assembly  ;  and  in  a  long  dis- 
course he  disproved  all  their  several  pretences ;  for  which  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  been  turned  off,  if  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  had  not  suffered  so  lately  M"  This  arbitrary  and 
erastian  conduct  shews  the  princi])les  of  the  school  in  which 
the  commissioner  had  been  educated  as  a  violent  presbyterian 
and  covenanter,  and  where  he  imbibed,  in  his  youth,  the  prin- 
ciple of  extirpating  that  church,  that,  in  his  mature  age,  he  had 
vowed,  by  the  sacred  name  of  his  Creator,  to  support  and 
maintain.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  "  The 
reason  why  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  not  presently 
turned  out  of  his  bishoprick  was,  because  his  enemies  were 
not  as  yet  fully  assured  that  the  clergy  would  consent  to  the 
act  of  supremacy,  if  they  found  it  would  produce  such  effects  : 
but  how  soon  that  act  was  past,  his  majesty,  by  a  letter,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  declared  his  see  vacant,  and  he 
was  moved  to  resign  it  in  his  majesty's  hands ;  for  which 
some  blamed  him,  as  an  act  of  too  much  despondence  and 
fear  in  him ;  but  he  was  induced  to  do  it  by  the  vows  they 
made  to  pursue  him  as  a  traitor,  if  he  did  not ;  the  ground  of 
which  process  they  intended  to  found  upon  his  former  letter 
[to  sir  H.  Bennel],  which  was  said  to  be  the  lying  betwixt  the 
king  and  his  people.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  by  some  of 
his  friends,  that  he  needed  not  fear  that  accusation,  seeing  it 
was  palpable  now  to  the  world,  that  the  fanatics  had  been  as- 
sisted by  some  councillors ;  for  by  the  Indulgence  many  ot 
them  were  restored  to  their  former  ministry.  Thus  he  [arch- 
bishop Burnet]  went  off  the  stage,  generally  admired,  even 
by  the  fanatics  themselves,  for  preferring  his  conscience  to  his 
gain,  and  for  fearing  nothing  but  to  offend  it 2." 

At  the  beginning  of  parliament  the  king's  letter  was  read, 
which  chiefly  related  to  the  proposed  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  it  was  subsequently  recommended  by  the  commissioner 
in  his  ojiening  speech.  He  insisted,  at  great  length,  on  the 
king's  fixed  resolution  to  maintain  the  church  as  it  then  stood 
established  by  law,  which  he  highly  commended,  and  assured 
them  of  the  king's  determination  not  to  allow  any  field  or 
other  conventicles,  now  that  he  had  granted  an  Indulgence, 
and  so  had  done  away  with  all  excuse  for  continuing  them. 
How  far  the  noble  speaker  was  sincere  may  be  gathered  from 
the  very  first  act  which  he  proposed  and  carried,  for  the  king's 

'  Memoirs,   159.  ■  Ibid.  pi>.  1J8,  159. 
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supremacy  ;  and  we  cordially  agree  with  Wodrow's  "  observe" 
on  it : — "  How  far  the  good  and  peace  of  any  right  consti- 
tute church  can  be  advanced  by  the  utter  removal  of  all  church 
power,  I  cannot  see ;"  and  with  his  editor's  note,  who  says, 
"  this  act  was  abhorred  by  all  parties,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  mere  state  trick,  intended  to  lay  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
whoever  might  exercise  it,  at  the  feet  of  the  civiP.^^  To  en- 
able this  minister  to  turn  off  any  or  all  of  the  bishops  at  his 
pleasure,  he  "  proposed  in  the  Articles  that  his  majesty's  su- 
premacy should  be  yet  more  fully  explained  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, that  no  scruple  might  remain  from  the  extravagant  in- 
sinuations of  either  the/wre  c?mno  episcopist  or  the  presbyterian. 
Most  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  inclined  to  the  motion,  be- 
cause by  this  all  the  government  of  the  church  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  laics,  and  especially  of  counsellors,  of  which 
number  they  were  ;  and  the  nobility  had  been,  in  this  and  the 
former  age,  kept  so  far  under  the  subjection  of  insolent 
churchmen,  that  they  were  more  willing  to  be  subject  to  their 
prince  than  to  any  such  low  and  mean  persons  as  the  clergy  2." 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  execrable  act  was  pushed  forward 
and  hastened  by  the  king's  ministers  at  the  instigation  of 
Douglas,  and  other  presbyterian  preachers, "  to  save  the  coun- 
cil from  the  treason  they  wxre  guilty  of,  by  granting  it  [the 
Black  Indulgence]  contrary  to  standing  laws  and  acts  of  par- 
liament," of  which  several  "do  seem  to  run  cross  to  it^." 
This  act  is  commonly  called  the  act  Assertory,  and  it  as- 
serted the  royal  supremacy  so  high  that  it  left  no  power  what- 
ever to  the  church.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  estates  of  parliament  having  seriously  considered 
how  necessary  it  is  for  the  good  and  peace  of  the  church  and 
state,  that  his  majesty's  power  and  authority  in  relation  to 
matters  and  persons  ecclesiastical  be  more  clearly  asserted 
by  act  of  parliament,  have  therefore  thought  fit  it  be  enacted, 
asserted,  and  declared,  likeas  his  majesty,  with  advice  and 
consent  of  his  estates  of  parliament,  doth  hereby  enact, 
assert,  and  declare.  That  his  majesty  hath  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  supremacy  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes  ec- 
clesiastical, within  this  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  by  virtue  there- 
of, the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  external  government  and 
policy  of  the  church  doth  properly  belong  to  his  majesty  and 
liis  successors,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  crown  ;  and  that 
his  majesty  and  his  successors  may  settle,  enact,  and  emit 
such  constitutions,  acts,  and  orders,  concerning  the  adminis- 

•  Wodrow,  and  note,  ii.  137.         -'  Memoirs,  j).  ICO.         ■"  Wodrow,  ii.  137. 
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tration  of  the  external  government  of  the  church,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  same,  and  concerning  all  ecclesias- 
tical meetings,  and  matters  to  be  proponed  and  determined 
therein,  as  they  in  their  royal  wisdom  shall  think  fit ;  which 
acts,  orders,  and  constitutions,  being  recorded  in  the  books  of 
council,  and  duly  published,  are  to  be  observed  and  obeyed 
by  all  his  majesty's  subjects;  any  law,  act,  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  :  likeas  his  majesty,  with  advice  and 
consent  foresaid,  doth  rescind  and  annul  all  laws,  acts,  and 
clauses  thereof,  and  all  customs  and  constitutions  civil  or  ec* 
clesiaslic,  which  are  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  his  ma- 
jesty's SUPREMACY,  as  it  is  hereby  asserted,  and  declares  the 
same  void  and  null  in  all  time  coming  ^" 

Although  the  Assertory  act  was  designed  to  be  a  real  "  stab 
under  the  fifth  rib"  of  episcopacy,  and  in  so  far  a  measure 
highly  to  be  commended  by  the  presbyterians,  yet  they  began 
to  see  that  it  was  a  double-edged  weapon,  and  might  be  ap- 
plied to  their  own  ribs  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  prelates.  Both 
episcopalians  and  presbyterians  were  loud  in  their  reprobation 
of  it,  as  making  the  king  a  pope,  and  putting  him  in  Christ's 
stead,  and  the  whole  of  religion  in  his  power.  Under  the  shel- 
ter of  this  act  he  might  at  any  time  change  the  external 
government  of  the  church — he  might  establish  presbytery  and 
the  covenant — but  there  was  greater  risk  of  his  restoring 
popery  itself,  which  Burnet  seems  to  think  Lauderdale's  in- 
stinct led  him  to  conclude  would  be  agreeable  to  the  next  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne.  Yet  the  bill  was  very  artfully  contrived 
so  as  to  catch  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  presbyterians, 
who  thought  the  chance  would  be  the  greater  of  carrying  out 
th.c  principles  of  the  covenant,  and  extirpating  prelacy,  if  its 
abolition  rested  with  a  single  individual,  especially  now  that 
they  had  got  a  presbyterian  administration,  than  if  it  could 
only  be  effected  by  an  armed  resistance  to  the  ruling  powers, 
or  through  the  formalities  of  parliament.  But  thereby  they 
condemn  their  own  party,  by  whom  it  was  invented  and  car- 
ried into  law  ;  for  their  apologist,  Gilbert  Burnet,  says,  he  had 
no  share  in  the  councils  about  this  act,  but  that  lord  Tweed- 
dale  i)rotested^o  hivi  that  the  chief  end  they  had  in  view  was 
to  justify  the  Indulgence,  and  to  be  an  indemnity  to  the  coun- 
cil for  having  enacted  the  Indulgence  in  such  an  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  way.  The  assertory  act  was  intended  to 
screen  the  king's  ministers  from  impeachment  for  having  su- 

'  Act  anent  the  Supremacy,   lOlli  November,   1G69, 
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perseded  acts  of  parliament  by  acts  of  council  ^  The  pri- 
mate and  the  other  bishops,  as  well  as  bishop  Leighton,  made 
a  vigorous  though  ineffectual  opposition.  The  primate  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  Lauderdale  by  arguing  powerfully  against 
the  measure,  and  his  grace  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the 
commissioner,  who  angrily  remarked,  that  "  my  lord  St,  An- 
drews would  not  allow  the  king's  supremacy  in  the  terms  of 
the  act,  because  he  supposed  he  designed  that  for  himself  2." 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  prelates,  this  unhappy  act 
passed  without  any  of  the  amendments  which  they  proposed^. 
The  wicked  do  sometimes  stumble  into  the  pit  that  they  dig 
for  others  ;  and  this  erastian  assertory  act  was  a  plan  of  the 
presbyterians  to  humble  the  church,  and  screen  the  king's 
ministers  from  impeachment  for  high  treason.  It  was  gene- 
rally known  at  the  time,  says  an  anonymous  author,  "  that  it 
was  contrived  by  Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  and  several  of  his  bre- 
thren, in  concert  with  some  of  the  king's  ministers,  in  order 
to  secure  and  justify  the  Indulgence,  and  to  make  it  as  good 
as  legal.  Besides,  some  of  the  statesmen  had  this  in  their 
view,  that  their  actions  in  this  and  other  affairs  would  be  less 
censured,  while  two  parties  were  contending  ;  and  that  by  en- 
couraging them  to  be  jealous  of,  and  bandying  them  against 
one  another,  they  might  serve  their  own  turns  of  either  or  both. 
Though  it  be  almost  demonstratively  certain  that  the  princi- 
pal design  of  this  act  was  to  do  a  kindness  to  the  presbyterian 
party,  and  to  justify  all  the  tolerations  or  favours  those  of 
their  faction  could  procure  from  his  majesty  in  (heir  behalf, 
and  consequently  that  it  was  at  first  devised  by  themselves  ; 
yet,  so  unreasonable  are  some  men,  that  there  is  not  one  topic 
of  slander  and  reproach  insisted  so  much  upon  by  these  same 
men,  against  the  then  bishops  and  clergy,  and  their  succes- 
sors, as  this, — namely,  that  by  this  act  they  tamely  gave  up 
all  their  privileges  and  rights,  unchurched  themselves,  and 
what  not ;  though  they  very  well  knew  that  the  bishops  and 
churchmen  could  propose  no  advantage  to  themselves  by  it, 
unless  it  were  to  have  their  rivals  and  irreconcileable  enemies 
encouraged,  and  their  interests  promoted,  to  the  eminent  dan- 
ger or  ruin  of  ll;cir  own,  to  which  this  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute ;  and  therefore,  though  there  were  no  documents  of  it 
yet  extant,  or  living  witnesses  to  inform  us,  yet  we  may  ration- 
ally infer  that  the  regular  clergy,  if  they  were  in  their  right 

'  ^Tcmoirs. — Rurnet's  Own  Times,  ii.  521. 
*  True  ;iti(l  Im])arfial  Account,  p.  65.  '  Memoirs,  p.  168. 
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wits,  could  not  fail  to  oppose  it :  and  so  they  did,  as  much  as 
they  were  able,  and  as  much  as  their  calumniators  could  have 
done,  had  they  been  in  their  place ;  who  [the  presbyterians] 
in  their  turns,  have  more  than  once  truckled  under  to  the  state, 
and  been  made  tools  to  designing  courtiers,  and  have  as  little 
to  boast  of  their  intrinsic  jiowcr  as  other  people.  But  it  is  a 
Jesuitical  fetch,  a  seri)entine  wisdom,  divested  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  to  dun  the  world  with  reproaching  the 
episcopal  clergy  for  suffering  that  which  they  could  not  helj), 
and  of  which  they  [the  jn'esbyterlans]  themselves  were  the 
principal  contrivers,  and  iv/io  only  reaped  benefit  by  it.  The 
answer  to  this,  perhaps,  will  be  (for  I  do  not  see  what  other 
they  can  make),  that  the  bishops  and  other  churchmen,  rather 
than  suffer  such  an  act  to  pass,  should  have  demitted  their 
dignities  and  charges  (as,  by  the  by,  the  pious  Dr.  Burnet, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  actually  did) ;  that  is,  they  should 
have  modestly  given  place  to  their  inveterate  enemies,  and  not 
oidy  have  abandoned  their  offices  and  livings,  but  brought  on 
themselves  anew  all  the  miseries  and  calamities  they  had  suf- 
fered in  the  glorious  days  of  the  covenant  ^" 

In  consequence  of  the  horrid  barbarities  committed  by  the 
presbyterians  on  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  established 
clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
an  act  of  parliament  for  their  protection,  called  an  "  act  for 
the  security  of  the  persons  of  ministers:" — "  Forasmuch  as 
the  king's  majesty,  considering  how  just  and  necessary  it  was 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  should  be  protected  from  the  violence 
of  the  disaffected  and  disloyal  persons,  did  therefore  .... 
command  and  charge  all  heritors  and  life  renters,  &c.  to  pro- 
tect, defend,  and  secure  the  persons,  families,  and  goods  of 
their  ministers,  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial 
function,  but  in  their  dwelling  houses,  or  being  elsewhere 
within  the  parish,  from  all  injuries,  affronts,  and  prejudices 
which  they  might  incur  in  their  persons  and  goods,  from  the 
violence  and  invasion  of  any  disaffected,  disloyal,  or  other 
wicked  person :  with  certification  if  the  actors  of  such  out- 
rages shall  not  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial  by  the 
means  and  diligence  of  the  parishioners,  the  parishioners 
should  be  decerned  to  pay  the  suffering  minister  for  repara- 
tion, damage,  and  interest,  such  a  sum  and  fine  as  his  majesty's 
council  should  determine'^." 


'  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Dr.  James 
Sharp,  pp.  66 — 68. 

'  Thomson's  edition  of  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament ;  folio. 
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The  necessity  for  such  a  stringent  act  shows  how  well 
founded  were  the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  which  Burnet  is  himself  the  witness  ^,  who  says, 
"  that  the  outrages  of  these  fiery  zealots  were  such,  that  worse 
could  not  have  been  apprehended  from  heathensi''  Wodrow  is 
indignant  that  the  saints  should  have  been  subjected  to  any 
restraint,  and  calls  the  act  ^^  unreasonable T  but  although  he 
dared  not  deny  such  a  plain  and  notorious  matter  of  fact  as 
the  villainous  conduct  of  the  covenanters,  yet  he  tries  to  inva- 
lidate the  sworn  informations  on  which  the  act  was  gi-ounded, 
by  saying:  "  however,  as  those  attacks  were  designed,  at  first, 
for  pretences  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  so  afterwards  they 
became  a  good  handle  for  extorting  large  sums  of  money  from 
presbyterian  heritors  in  parishes  perfectly  innocent  of  these 
riots,  and  a  good  occasion  for  some  of  the  poorer  sort  of  the 
curates  to  get  a  swinging  sum  from  their  parishioners.  No 
more  was  to  be  done,  but  [the  clergy]  casting  themselves  in 
the  road  of  a  rabble,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  small  thing 
taken  out  of  their  houses,  and  then,  to  be  sure,  they  had  it 
made  up  with  interest,  cent,  per  cent,  profit  2."  It  is  but  jus- 
tice, however,  to  Wodrow,  to  state,  that  he  is  the  only  presby- 
terian author  that  mentions,  or  even  alludes  to  this  act  in  any 
way.  Dr.  Cook,  who  in  general  has  some  candour,  is  totally 
silent  about  it;  and  Hetherington,  the  most  recent  presbyte- 
rian authority,  makes  no  allusion  to  it  whatever.  All  this  is 
done  to  keep  up  the  delusion  in  the  public  mind  that  the  pres- 
byterians  were  persecuted  by  the  church,  whereas  the  direct 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  church,  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow 
and  Galloway,  was  most  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  presbyte- 
rians,  and  the  clergy  had  hitherto  got  little  or  no  redress  or 
protection  from  the  government.  There  are  more  than  forty 
of  archbishop  Burnet's  letters  to  archbishop  Sheldon  preserved, 
in  all  of  which  he  recommends  vigorous  proceedings  against 
the  seditious  covenanters,  from  his  own  experience,  and  his 
opinion  formed  thereon  of  their  necessity,  and  not  through  the 
suggestions  of  others,  although  his  friend  Gilbert  has  the  au- 
dacity to  say  that  he  was  much  in  the  powder  of  others^.  He 
also  says,  the  archbishop  "  meddled  too  much  in  that  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  did  not  understand ;  for  he  was 
not  cut  out  for  the  court  or  for  the  ministry."  This  is  pure 
calumny ;  for  although  he  did  not  meddle  with  things  that  did 

'  Four  Conferences,  p.  200;  ni^te,  chap,  xxxi,  p.  592, 
■   History,  ii.  140. 
•^  Own  Times,  i.  5-5. 
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not  belong  to  him,  which  is  no  disparagement  of  his  character, 
yet  the  allairs  of  his  diocese  did  belong  to  him,  and  to  none 
other;  and  when  "  meddling"  with  them,  he  was  undoubtedly 
within  the  line  of  his  duty,  even  although  he  might  not  have 
been  "  cut  out  for  a  court  and  ministry,"  and  to  offer  uncalled- 
for  advice  to  all  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  state  in  Scotland, 
at  the  mature  age  of  nineteen. 

About  the  very  time  when  the  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
clergy  was  passed,  Wodrow  records  two  flagrant  instances  of 
"  invasion;"  one  on  the  person  and  property  of  the  rev.  John 
Row,  parson  of  Balmaclellon,  in  Galloway,  from  whom  he 
finds  a  swora  information  in  the  council-books,  "  that  three 
persons,  upon  the  30th  of  September,  came  into  his  house  in 
women's  clothes,  about  nine  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  took 
him  out  of  his  bed  and  beat  him,  and  broke  up  trunks,  presses, 
S^'C,  and  took  away  what  they  pleased."  Several  individuals 
and  the  heritors  [proprietors  of  the  soil]  of  the  parish,  were 
cited  to  appear  before  the  council,  to  answer  for  "  that  riot." 
The  really  guilty  parties  remained  undiscovered,  but  the 
parish  was  amerced  in  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  sterling.  The 
other  case  is  that  of  the  rev.  John  Lyon,  ])arson  of  the  parish 
of  Orr,  in  the  same  diocese,  whose  petition  and  complaint 
states,  that  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November,  three  men 
came  in  disguise  to  his  house,  dragged  his  wife  out  of  the  door, 
and  searched  for  himself,  but  missed  him,  and  afterwards 
robbed  and  spoiled  his  house ;  and  these  facts  were  substan- 
tiated and  attested  by  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries  ^  For  this 
outrage  the  parish  was  mulct  in  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds 
sterling.  These  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  the  wholesale  severity  of  the  council  in  punishing  the 
whole  parish  for  the  villanies  of  the  actual  perpetrators,  had 
the  unha])py  effect  of  rendering  both  the  clergy  and  the  esta- 
blished religion  odious  in  the  minds  and  ideas  of  the  people 
of  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they  were  perpetrated  ; 
and  from  the  extraordinary  pains  that  have  been  since  taken 
to  perpetuate  the  commotions  of  that  ])eriod,  local  and  tran- 
sitory prejudices  have  been  transmitted,  which  are  not  easily 
to  be  eradicated,  respecting  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  ma.ss 
of  the  people,  but  which  were  not  felt  out  of  the  presbytcrian 
district. 

The  primate  trusted  that  the  king  would  not  have  accei)ted 
the  ultra-supremacy  that  this  most  improper  act  conferred ;  but 

'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  116. 
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he  was  mistaken.  The  king  approved  of  the  act;  and  the  primate 
had  reason  to  fear  that  he  himself  would  have  been  deprived 
for  his  opposition  to  it ;  but  it  seems  that  Lauderdale  was 
"  ashamed  to  depose  two  archbishops  in  one  year^"  His  de- 
position, however,  was  debated  in  council ;  but  they  could  not 
find  any  one  that  would  answer  their  purpose  to  put  in  his  place. 
And  as  they  dared  not  venture  to  depose  him,  they  affected  to 
show  him  all  outward  marks  of  respect.  Lauderdale  always 
spoke  of  him,  and  of  all  the  bishops,  with  the  greatest  reverence, 
because  he  knew  it  would  please  the  king.  He  even  passed  two 
acts  in  favour  of  the  church,  on  the  30th  of  November, — 
one  to  make  the  parishes  liable  for  tlie  robberies  which  were 
frequently  committed  on  the  clergy,  and  the  other  inflicting 
severe  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  pay  their  stipends. 
The  author  of  the  Memoirs  says,  "  The  first  of  these  was  en- 
forced as  necessary,  because  ministers,  to  the  great  contempt 
of  religion,  had  their  houses  robbed,  and  were  nightly  pursved 
for  their  lives,  in  all  the  western  shires ;  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  keep  guards,  which  exhausted  their  stipends,  and 
abstracted  themselves  from  their  employments.  And  albeit, 
those  shires  pretended  that  this  was  done  by  highwaymen,  who 
showed  their  insolencies  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  calling 
themselves  presby  terians,and  inveighing  against  the  poor  minis- 
ters whom  they  robbed,  in  the  language  of  that  sect ;  yet  it  was 
concluded  that  these  insolencies  wei'e  committed  by  those  of 
that  persuasion  who  were  known  to  think  that  all  injuries  done 
to  episcopal  ministers  were  so  many  acceptable  services  done 
to  God  ;  and  it  was  most  prooable,  that  the  zeal  which  carried 
them  on  to  plunder,  imprison,  and  execute  all  such  as  differed 
from  them  in  the  last  rebellion,  and  to  shoot  at  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  upon  the  street,  might  excite  them  to  greater  out- 
rages, when  they  were  countenanced,  as  they  thought,  by  autho- 
rity, and  under  the  silence  of  night,  when  they  might  hope 
for  impunity;  nor  was  ever  the  west  country  known  to  be  in- 
fested with  robbers  at  other  occasions,  so  that  they  [the 
parishioners]  were  connivers  at  least  i7i  those  cri»ie«,aud  there- 
fore deserved  to  be  fined  upon  such  occasions.  These  motives 
induced  the  parliament  to  agree  unanimously  to  this  act.  Yet 
all  this  outward  zeal  for  episcopacy  could  never  prevail  with 
the  bishops  to  believe  Lauderdale  their  friend ;  nor  were  the  lead- 
ing presbyterians  terrified  at  these,  as  marks  of  his  disesteera  ; 
because /ana^iw  were  advanced  to  all  places  of  trust,  and  the 

'  Memoirs,  p.  1C2. 
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friends  and  servants  of  the  giandees  (who  could  not  dissemble 
so  well  as  their  masters)  laughed  at  episcopacy  and  the  malig- 
nant party  ^" 

1670.  —  Lauderdale  having  now  accomplished  an  act 
suitable  to  his  own  designs  and  consistent  with  his  arbitrary 
principles,  did  not  permit  it  long  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  book  ;  for  he  strained  its  provisions  to  meet  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow's  case,  for  there  was  no  such  authority 
given  in  the  act  itself,  as  was  afterwards  declared  by  the  coun- 
cil, to  deprive  any  of  the  bishops.  But  Lauderdale  bore  a 
grudge  against  archbishop  Burnet,  and  the  assertory  act  now 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  glutting  his  long-cherished  revenge 
in  the  degradation  of  that  most  excellent  and  eminently  pious 
prelate.  He  therefore  recommended  the  king  to  suspend  him 
from  his  high  office  during  his  majesty's  pleasure — a  measure 
for  which  both  master  and  servant  deserve  the  most  indignant 
reprobation  and  the  most  severe  censure  which  posterity  can 
bestow.  The  excuse  for  this  most  unjust  and  sacrilegious  act 
was  the  remonstrance,  which  the  synod  of  Glasgow  felt  them- 
selves called  in  duty  to  draw  up,  although  it  was  never  pre- 
sented ;  but  the  real  cause  of  his  deprivation  was  the  appeal 
to  the  king  in  favour  of  the  rebels,  and  the  opposition  which 
Lauderdale  knew  he  would  make  in  parliament  to  the  Assertory 
Act.  On  the  day  of  his  resignation  he  wrote  to  archbishop 
Sheldon — "  My  great  crime  was  the  information  which  I  gave 
his  majesty  in  your  grace's  hearing.  Yet,  I  bless  God,  most 
men  here  [except  Gilbert  Burnet]  think  my  integrity  is  my 
greatest  crime."  Agreeably  to  Lauderdale's  recommendation, 
the  king  wrote,  commanding  archbishop  Burnet  to  cease  from 
exercising  his  episcopal  office,  or  any  jurisdiction  within  his 
diocese,  during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  To  this  unusual  com- 
mand the  archbishop  demurred  ;  but  Lauderdale  bullied  him, 
and  threatened  to  prosecute  him  for  high  treason,  unless  he 
ceded  his  bishoprick,  "  to  which  this  prelate  yielded  out  o* 
fear,  and  surrendered  the  office  in  the  month  of  December, 
1669."  On  the  6th  of  January,  Lauderdale  intimated  to  the 
privy  council  that  archbishop  Burnet  had  resigned  his  office 
and  dignity  into  his  majesty's  hands  ;  and  he  ordered  his  name 
to  be  expunged  from  the  roll  of  privy  councillors.  The  king, 
however,  could  only  take  from  him  his  temporalities,  and  the 
power  of  exercising  his  spiritual  functions  ;  but  as  for  his  spi- 
ritual character  and  gifts,  it  was  neither  in  his  majesty's  power 
to  give  or  to  take  them  away.     Upon  the  receipt  of  this  ar- 

'  Memoirs,  pp.  163,  164. 
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bitravy  letter,  "  the  peaceable  man  called  his  clergy  together, 
and,  in  great  simplicity,  told  them,  '  he  was  not  to  act  for  some 
time  as  their  ordinary  [pastor]  among  them,  till  the  king  should 
be  pleased  to  allow  him.'"  The  good  archbishop  retired  into 
private  life,  dutifully  obeying  the  law,  though  a  bad  one,  and 
patiently  suffered,  upon  true  church  principles,  rather  than 
resist  this  unjust  ordinance  of  man,  and  bore  his  disgrace  with 
such  a  dignity  and  resignation  as  extorted  the  admiration 
even  of  his  enemies. 

Some  excuse  may  be  offered  for  the  king's  following  this 
most  wicked  advice  of  his  prime  minister,  by  stating  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  swear  the  covenant,  but  his  minister 
had  done  that  voluntarily,  which  bound  them  both  to  extii'pate 
the  episcopal  order ;  an  oath  that  may  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  Lauderdale  when  he  framed  the  act,  and  acted  under 
its  strained  provisions.  But  putting  out  of  view  the  lawless 
act  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1632,  this  deprivation  is  per- 
haps among  the  most  wanton  stretches  of  royal  power  towards 
a  christian  bishop  in  the  annals  of  the  church,  without  the  pre- 
vious formality  of  a  trial  and  censure,  whether  justly  or  not,  by 
a  council  of  bishops  ;  and  there  is  no  canon  or  divine  law  that 
will  justify  such  a  sacrilegious  stretch  of  power.  It  was 
perhaps  adopted  as  the  precedent  for  the  deprivation  of  the 
non-juring  bishops  after  the  Revolution,  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland.  The  dean  and  parson  of  Glasgow  were 
reprimanded;  but  they  were  afterwards  pardoned,  and  restored 
to  their  benefices. 

It  required  considerable  tact  to  ascertain  who  would  take 
the  see  of  Glasgow,  now  made  vacant  by  the  extension  of  ihe 
Assertory  Act ;  for  the  bishops  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
see  the  hypocrisy  of  the  presbyterian  statesmen,  who  were 
constantly  planting  secret  stabs  under  the  church's  fifth  rib. 
They  were  universally  opposed  both  to  that  infamous  act 
and  also  to  the  indulgence,  and  even  Leighton  himself  was 
indignant  that  the  bill  had  been  inteqiolated  after  it  had  been 
read  and  passed,  and  before  it  had  been  touched  by  the  scci)ire. 
It  was  discovered,  however,  that  Leighton  was  the  only  man 
of  the  whole  bench  who  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  the 
views  of  the  ministry-  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Indulgence ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  served  with  satis- 
faction under  presbytery  and  episcopacy  indifferently.  "These 
princii)les  rendered  him  'difit  instrument  in  their  present  under- 
takings'."     He  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  but  a  very 
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low  churchman ;  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  episcopal  office  in 
the  difficult  times  in  which  he  lived.  "  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  knave,  so  that  the  hyi)ocrite  of  ordinary  letters,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  with  a  dejecting,  whining  countenance,  and  a  large 
pretence  to  piety,  seldom  went  away  without  his  designs  ^" 

Lauderdale  and  Tweeddale  pressed  bishop  Leightcm  to  ac- 
cept the  vacant  see  of  Glasgow,  which  he  at  first  declined  ; 
but  they  persuaded  him  that  his  translation  to  a  sphere  of  such 
extensive  infiuence  would  enable  him  to  i)rosecute  his  fa- 
vourite scheme  with  greater  success,  especially  as  he  would 
now  have  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  king's  administration. 
Some  conscientious  scruples,  however,  did  lurk  in  the  mind 
of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  he  was  not  made  archbishop, 
but  only  commendator,  of  Glasgow,  and  was  merely  appointed 
to  administer  its  affairs  during  the  seclusion  of  the  lawful  pre- 
late ;  at  least  till  they  should  force  a  resignation  from  him.  He 
received  a  summons  from  the  king  to  attend  his  majesty  ;  but 
previous  to  his  journey,  "  he  concerted  tlie  likeliest  means  of 
composing  the  feuds  of  the  church,"  with  his  bosom  friend 
and  co-reformer,  Gilbert  Bumet,  of  mendacious  memory. 
This  was  a  work,  says  his  biographer,  (who  leans  chiefly  on 
Burnet's  evidence,)  "in  which  he  had  embarked  with  the  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  and  which  he  strenuously  followed  up  by  labours 
and  watchings,  through  conflicts,  defamation,  and  outrages, 
with  toil  of  body  and  anguish  of  heart ; — a  dearer  price  than  he 
would  have  consented  to  give  for  any  wordly  dignities,  though 
far  short  of  the  sacrifices  he  was  capable  of  making  to  ensure 
the  welfare  of  the  christian  Zion^." 

In  the  meantime,  such  vacancies  as  occurred  in  the  dioceses 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  were  filled  up  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  upon  which  act  of  indispensable  duty  the  presby- 
terian  party  vented  their  spleen  in  loud  complaints  of  perse- 
cution, and  the  whole  have  been  embodied  by  Wodrow  in  the 
following  sentence,  replete  with  instructive  information — "  Va- 
cancies in  the  south  and  west  were  planted  with  all  possible 
expedition,  that  so  presbyterian  ministers  might  not  have  access 
to  them ;  and  they  made  no  great  matter  who  was  put  in  upon  the 
people,  provided  a  presbyterian  minister  was  held  out.  The 
curates,  when  once  planted,  were  V)y  all  methods  kept  in,  though 
never  so  ignorant,  vicious,  or  profane.  This  I  take  to  be  one  occa- 
sion of  the  insults  of  some  angry  people,  upon  some  few  of  the 

'  Account  of  the  Familie  of  Hamilton,  of  Broomhill,  p.  60. 
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incumbents f  the  end  of  the  last  and  this  year,  which  have  and 
shall  be  noticed  as  I  go  through."  The  presbyterians,  it  seems, 
were  enraged  that  the  episcopal  clergy  were  not "  turned  out" 
of  their  benefices  to  make  room  for  their  ministers,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  at- 
tempted to  dispossess  them  by  insults,  assaults,  and  robberies, 
which  they  found,  in  many  cases,  had  been  an  effectual  me- 
thod of  compelling  some  of  them  to  resign,  and  to  go  over  to 
Ireland.  This  is  a  fall  confession,  and  from  an  enemy  of  the 
persecution  which  the  church  suffered  at  the  period  when  the 
Indulgence  was  proposed  in  order  to  add  more  fury  to  the  vio- 
lent passions  of  an  irascible  people,  who  were  kept  in  a  per- 
petual agitation  by  their  itinerant  ministers. 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  council  granted  collation 
under  the  Indulgence  to  one  presbyterian  minister,  and  on  the 
27th  to  another,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March  to  six  more,  to 
vacant  parishes  ;  which,  with  thirty-five  that  had  been  before 
inducted  by  the  council,  made  forty-three  of  the  deserters  and 
deposed  ministers  who  were  restored  to  parish  churches.  We 
may  thus  see  the  enormous  exaggeration  which  has  been  so 
long  imposed  upon  the  world,  of  four  hundred  ministers  having 
been  ejected  from  parishes  in  the  western  dioceses — which 
would  have  been  nearly  the  one-half  of  the  parochial  minis- 
ters of  the  kingdom  ;  whereas  there  were  not  one  hundred  in 
the  whole  disaffected  districts  who  deserted  their  parishes ;  for 
they  loere  not  ejected,  as  it  has  been  falsely  asserted.  Add  to 
the  deserters  nineteen  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  were  de- 
posed by  the  different  bishops,  for  most  wilful  and  obstinate  dis- 
obedience and  uncanonical  conduct.  Yet  these  iew  deserters 
had  kept  the  west  of  Scotland  in  constant  ferment  and  agita- 
tion, complaining  of  sufferings  that  never,  in  reality,  existed; 
and  who  were  perfect  types  of  what  two  apostles  call  "  raging 
waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame,  wandering 
stars,  wells  without  water,  clouds  that  are  earned  with  a  tem- 
pest, to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever."  So 
destitute  were  these  wandering  stars  of  all  christian  graces, 
that  they  might  be  compared  to  dried  up  springs,  to  clouds 
that  are  void  of  refreshing  moisture,  but  replete  with  noxious 
vapours,  blasting  and  destroying  all  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact,  a  withering  tornado,  through  whose  ministrations  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit — faith  and  obedience — are  no  more  to  be 
expected  than  fruit  from  a  dead  and  sapless  tree.  They  were, 
in  reality,  enemies  to  their  country's  peace  and  liberty ;  and 
they  occasioned  more  bloodshed,  arbitrary  and  severe  measures, 
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more  trenching  upon  tlic  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people,  by 
their  restless,  lawless,  discontent  and  insubordination,  than  the 
kingdom  would  otherwise  have  known. 

About  this  time  Gilbert  Burnet  had  made  himself  so  fa- 
mous by  his  voluntary  ad\  ice  to  statesmen  and  prelates,  that 
he  says,  those  to  whom  belonged  the  chair  of  a  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  "  chose  me,  though  un- 
known to  them  all,  to  be  professor  there,"  and  then  only  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  !  He  farther  modestly  informs  us,  that 
"  there  was  no  sort  of  artifice  or  management  to  bring  this 
about ;  it  came  of  themselves ;  and  they  did  it  without  any 
recommendation  of  any  person  whatsoever.  S©  I  was  advised 
by  all  my  friends  to  change  my  post  and  go  tliither.  This  en- 
gaged me  both  into  much  study,  and  in  a  great  deal  of  business. 
The  clergy  came  all  to  me,  thinking  I  had  some  credit  wuth 
those  that  governed,  and  laid  their  grievances  and  complaints 
before  me.  They  were  very  ill  used,  and  were  so  entirely  for- 
saken by  their  people,  that  in  most  places  they  shut  up  their 
churches ;  they  were  also  threatened  and  affronted  on  all  occa- 
sions.'''' On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  complained  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  episcopal 
clergy,  and  he  could  not  help  believing  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be 
true  ;  and  yet  he  afterwards,  in  the  same  paragraph,  says,  that 
he  heard  so  many  lies  on  both  sides,  "  that  he  mistrusted  every 
thing  he  heard  ^"  But  it  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  '•'  com- 
plaints" and  "lies,"  he  never  descends  to  particulars,  and  never 
gives  any  instances  of  vicious  or  scandalous  clergymen,  as  he 
infallibly  would  have  done  had  there  been  but  a  single  ex- 
ample; but  he  constantly  deals  in  generalities  and  vague  decla- 
mations, for  the  sake  of  justifying  the  Indulgence.  Upon  his 
translation,  his  friend,  the  commendator  Leighton,  said  to  him 
— "  Sir,  you  are  now  brought  into  an  important  post,  where 
you  have  a  good  opportunity  of  doing  great  service  to  God 
and  your  country,  by  instructing  and  preparing  persons  for  the 
sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  It  will  require  all  your  care 
and  constant  attendance.  I  hope  you  will  mind  it  and  keep 
close  to  it,  and  not  meddle  with  public  affairs  and  transac- 
tions 2." 

This  advice  from  the  commendator  was  llie  more  necessary 
inasmuch  as  vain-glory  and  malignity  were  the  predominant 
features  of  his  character,  and  sir  Alexander  Brand ^  says  of 
him,  "  that  he  spoke  evil  of  other  men  rather  than  good,  or,  if 

'  Own  Times,  i.  525.  ^  Cockburn's  Specimen,  &c.  p.  45. 
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you  please,  he  gave  the  dark  side  of  their  characters  without 
the  bright  side  ;  that  he  concealed  the  good,  where  good  was 
visible  in  any  man's  life,  and  chose  to  speak  evil ;  this  is  so  evi- 
dent in  his  history,  that  it  even  runs  through  ever}'  branch  of 
it;  yet  to  those  who  knew  him  this  was  no  wonder,  his  temper 
being  hot  and  positive,  resenting  and  unforgiving,  to  a  degree 
not  to  be  vindicated  ;  that  he  pursued  his  private  interest  at 
the  expense  of  virtue,  has  been,  as  I  am  told,  a  known  part 
of  him  ;  and  that  he  opposed  other  men's  interest  even  in  their 
pursuit  of  just  claims. — Once  disobliged  and  always  an  enemy, 
is,  I  doubt,  too  much  due  to  the  memory  of  his  lordship." 

When  Leighton  had  laid  his  plans  before  the  king,  and  got 
his  concurrence,  for  he  would  have  agreed  to  any  scheme  that 
would  have  relieved  the  people  and  given  hiskingdompeace,he 
returned  home  ;  and  his  first  endeavour,  we  are  told,  "  was  to 
generate  such  a  spirit  in  his  diocese  as  should  favour  his  con- 
ciliatory operations  ;  such  a  genial  atmosphere  of  holy  charity, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  as  should  suit  with  the 
medicinal  process  he  had  instituted  for  restoring  the  health 
of  the  country  ^"  He  accordingly  removed  to  Glasgow  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  that  diocese,  for  he  was  never  formally 
ti'anslated  to  that  see ;  and  he  immediately  summoned  a  synod 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  loud  and  unanimous  in  their  com- 
plaints against  the  presbyterians  in  their  several  parishes  for 
the  ill  usage  which  they  received.  All  the  consolation  that 
these  persecuted  men  received  from  their  coramendator,  who 
is  represented  as  such  a  specimen  of  sanctity,  mortification, 
and  self-denial,  was  to  bear  the  cross  with  patience,  and  have 
recourse  to  prayers  and  tears,  when  they  were  daily  plundered, 
robbed,  and  wounded  to  the  danger  of  their  lives,  by  the  fa 
natics  who  were  so  much  more  dreadful  than  other  robbers, 
that  they  associated  in  troops  like  banditti,  and  committed 
these  outrages  under  pretence  of  conscience  and  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  They  were  the  more  emboldened  to  commit 
assaults  and  robberies,  by  the  consciousness  that  they  had  a 
friend  in  the  commendator  and  also  at  court,  who  would  ascribe 
their  atrocities  to  zeal  for  religion,  and  who  v/ould  under  that 
plea  screen  them  from  the  punishment  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
It  was  insulting  their  distresses  to  advise  them  to  fast  and  mor- 
tify the  flesh,  when  they  had  been  robbed  and  plundered  of  all 
their  living ;  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  to  have  seen 
the  laws  for  their  protection  enforced,  and  their  houses  made 
their  castles,  whereas  no  episcopal  clergyman  could  lay  his 

'   Pearson's  Life  of  Luighton,  Ixxix. 
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head  on  his  pillow,  and  be  sure  that  before  the  sun  rose  liis 
house  might  not  be  in  llanies,  or  plundered  o(  all  its  furniture, 
and  himself  and  his  family  beaten  and  wounded.  Yet  Leigh- 
ton's  biographer  says,  in  evident  indignation,  that  the  clergy 
heard  with  surprise  and  mortification  doctrines  that  they  had 
been  little  accustomed  to,  which  was  a  thrust  levelled  at  the 
good  archbishop  Burnet,  who  was  then  suffering  unjustly  for  his 
ineffectual  atteuips  to  prevail  on  either  the  ting  or  his  whig 
administration  to  protect  them  in  their  persons  and  property. 
And  Dr.  Cook  snccringly  says,  they  heard  his  exhortation 
"with  coldness  and  aversion ^" 

That  this  is  not  mere  declamation  we  have  fortunately  the 
plaintive  evidence  of  Wodrow,  who  records  the  just  punish- 
ment for  some  of  these  house-breakings,  among  the  sufferings 
of  the  presbyterians.  lie  informs  us  that  in  January  the  par- 
sonage of  the  Rev.  Robert  Boyd,  minister  of  Carmunnock, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark  and  diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  broken 
into  in  the  night ;  his  furniture  all  broken,  the  portable  ar- 
ticles carried  off,  and  his  wife  severely  wounded.  Sir  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  of  Castlemilk,and  the  other  heritors,  were  fined  by 
the  council  fifty  jDOunds  sterling^.  And  "  this,"  he  says, "  with 
other  attempts  of  the  like  nature  in  other  places  about  this 
time,  produce  a  committee  of  the  council  to  inquire  into  them, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  actors  and  some  other  things^."  Ac- 
cordingly he  shews  that "  upon  the  6th  of  April,  the  council  remit 
it  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  some  others,  to  consider  upon 
ways  to  secure  orthodox  ministers  [from  assault  and  robbery], 
to  consider  the  petition  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mortimer,  minister 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  minister  of  Kil- 
malcolm ;  with  power  to  call  for  the  papers  taken  upon  Mr, 
John  Rae,  and  to  consider  the  decreets  given  in  by  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Fyfe  against  keepers  of  conventicles,  and  report*." 
The  commission  given  to  the  committee  which  was  sent  to 
Glasgow,  bears  that,  "  Forasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  divers 
acts  of  parliament  and  council  made  against  withdrawing  from 
the  public  worship  in  churches,  keeping  of  conventicles  or 
private  meetings  upon  pretext  of  meeting  or  other  religious 
exercises,  by  baptizing  or  marrying  by  persons  not  allowed  by 
authority  ;  and  likewise /"or  security  of  ministers  in  their  per- 
sons and  goods,  against  the  interrupting  of  divine  service,  and 
the  acts  of  council  made  anent  ministers  indulged  to  preach. 

'  Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  bcxLx. — Burnet's  Ovnti  Times,  i.  525. — Salmon's 
Examination,  i.  536. 

'    Wodrow's  History,  ii.  159-60.  ^  y^^^\^  jj,  i(jo_  i  y,ij  ,;   ipg, 
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Yet  sundry  disloyal  and  sedilious  persons,  especially  in  the 
shires  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  others  after  specified,  have 
of  late  contravened  the  said  acts,  by  deserting  their  own  parish 
kirks,  keeping  conventicles,  disorderly  marrying  and  baptizing 
their  children,  making  attempts  upon,  and  offering  several  in- 
juries unto  loyal  and  peaceable  ministers,  dealitig  with  and 
menacing  them  to  leave  their  churches,  and  committing  of  seve- 
ral other  disorders,  to  the  high  contempt  of  our  authority  and 
scandal  of  religion^." 

The  chief  object  of  their  commission  was  to  inquire  into 
assaults  upon  several  clergymen,  particularly  Mr.  Jeffray  at 
Maybole,  at  whose  breast  some  of  the  presbyterians  in  his 
parish  discharged  a  pistol,  the  ball  of  which  was  providentially 
checked  by  a  book  which  he  carried  under  his  coat,  and  by 
this  means  his  life  was  preserved.  The  book  was  produced  in 
court,  and  bore  the  mark  of  tlie  ball.  Mr.  Irvine,  minister  of 
Kilmalcolm,  was  assaulted  in  the  pulpit  by  some  worthless 
people,  who  pursued  him  into  his  house,  hooting  and  throwing 
stones  at  him.  Four  men  were  remitted  to  the  council  for  this 
offence,  and  they  are  there  charged,  besides  the  above,  with 
"  hounding  out  of  dogs  on  the  minister  ;"  the  council  sentenced 
them  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations ;  and  tlie  heritors  of 
the  parish  were  fined  fifty  pounds  sterling.  There  was  also  an 
assault  on  another  clergyman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, but 
who  was  attacked  by  the  fanatics  as  he  was  travelling  througli 
the  village  of  Kilmalcolm.  Some  time  in  May,  ten  men  at- 
tacked the  manse  of  Neilston,near  Paisley , and  beat  and  wounded 
the  clergyman,  Mr.  Alexander  Kinnear,  and  also  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  plundered  the  house.  An  armed  party  attacked  the 
manse  of  Glassford,  plundered  the  house,  and  made  diligent 
search  for  the  clergyman,  Mr.  James  Finlay  '^.  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  the  complaints  of  the  clergy  were  well  founded, 
when  Wodrow  admits  the  above  facts  ;  no  doubt  he  com- 
memorates the  punishments  of  the  felons  who  committed  these 
atrocities  as  martyrdom,  but  nevertheless  he  does  record  the 
facts  that  have  hitherto  been  so  unaccountably  overlooked. 
Bishop  Leighton  desired  the  suffering  clergy  to  endure  this 
persecution  with  patient  resignation,  and  not  to  trouble  him  with 
their  complaints,  or  to  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  like 
other  oppressed  subjects,  but  to  resort  to  prayers  and  tears,  which 
would  have  been  only  so  much  sport  to  their  godly  persecutors, 
and  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  farther 
outrages. 

'  Act  of  Council,  signed  by  fifteen  privy  councillors,  cited  in  Wodrow,  ii.  ICO. 
'  M'odrow's  History,  ii.  162,  163. 
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This  persecution  was  commenced  and  continued  as  a  sure 
engine  for  rendering  all  the  churches  in  these  two  dioceses 
vacant^  by  terrilying  tlic  incumbents,  and  causing  them,  as 
indeed  many  of  the  more  timorous  did,  resign  their  charges 
and  leave  the  kingdom.  It  was,  however,  only  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  extirpation  enjoined  by  the  "magna  charta" 
of  their  religion,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
greatest  efforts  were  made,  by  tumultuary  disturbances,  to  pre- 
vent the  induction  of  the  clergy  when  presented  to  parish 
churches;  one  of  which  gives  Wodrow  an  opportunity  of 
raising  a  howl  of  persecution  against  the  bishop  of  Galloway. 
The  church  of  Stranraer  became  vacant :  it  does  not  appear 
who  was  the  patron,  but  the  bishop  of  Galloway  inducted  a 
Mr.  Nasmith  into  the  living  in  a  legal  and  canonical  manner. 
In  ignorance  of  this  circumstance,  the  council  "  indulged"  a 
Mr.  John  Park  to  this  parish  after  Mr.  Nasmith  had  been  settled 
and  had  taken  possession  of  his  parish  church ;  the  people 
were  of  course  divided,  and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Park  acted 
with  their  usual  violence.  Park  locked  the  church  doors 
against  the  lawful  incumbent,  and  attempted  to  persuade  the 
people  to  desert  the  church  and  follow  him  to  a  separate  meet- 
ing. Bishop  Hamilton  summoned  the  parish  to  appear  before 
the  privy  council,  and  it  being  proved  thatNasmith's  presenta- 
tion and  induction  were  prior  to  Mr.  Park's  indulgence,  tlie 
council  decided  in  favour  of  the  episcopal  incumbent,  and 
compelled  Park  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  church,  and  give 
Mr.  Nasmith  peaceable  possession.  So  many  of  the  clergy 
had  been  driven  from  their  cures  by  \he  methods  described 
above,  and  they  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  stipends  for 
the  current  year  by  the  rapacity  of  the  heritors,  had  not  the 
privy  council  stept  in,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  all  arrears 
to  the  clergy,  and  whatever  was  due  for  the  current  year  in 
which  their  resignations  took  placed 

The  indulged  ministers  being  underneither  episcopal,  nor, 

'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  147-165.  The  Scottish  clergy  were  stipendiaries, 
not  beneficiaries,  and  the  presbyterian  established  ministers  continue  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  Charles  I.'s  commutation  of  the  tithes  into  a  payment  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  upon  a  certain  valaation  of  the  land,  and  which  is  paid  not  by 
the  tenant  but  by  the  proprietor  or  "  heritor."  Every  heritor  is  rated  at  a  certain 
number  of  bolls  or  cheJders,  of  each  sort  of  grain,  according  to  the  valuation 
made  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  assessment  or  tithe  is  paid  in  money, 
according  to  an  average  price,  which  is  struck  every  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas 
by  the  sheriff  and  a  jury  of  the  county.  Upon  this  plea  the  rent  of  land  is  enor- 
mously incr^^ased,  and  all  the  proprietors  enjoy  an  immense  advantage  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  quantity  of  land  being  now  under  cultivation,  bat  the 
minister's  tithe  is  computed  on  the  comparatively  small  number  of  acres  that 
were  under  the  plough  when  the  commutation  was  made. 
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as  far  as  it  appears  from  Wodrow,  under  any  presbyterial  juris- 
diction, the  privy  council  assumed  and  exercised  an  erastian 
superintendence  over  them.  By  the  terms  of  their  indulgence 
the  presbyterian  ministers  had  been  prohibited  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  the  privy  council  to  lecture,  but  to  con- 
line  themselves  to  preaching  from  a  text  of  Scripture.  As 
obedience  to  authority  makes  no  part  of  the  presbyterian 
discipline,  the  indulged  ministers  disregarded  this  injunction, 
and  read  one,  two,  or  three  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
generally  upon  the  history  of  those  kings  of  Israel  who  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  "  where  the  chapters  were  short, 
or  the  coherence  of  the  matter  required  it^,"  and  their  com- 
ments were  obliquely  applied  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  Others, 
again,  to  evade  the  canon  of  the  council,  read  a  whole  chapter, 
and  selected  one  of  the  verses  for  a  text ;  nevertheless,  the 
ruiming  commentary  on  the  whole  chapter  was  persevered  in. 
The  committee  of  council  summoned  their  suffragans,  the  in- 
dulged ministers,  before  them ;  and  having  interrogated  them, 
received  rather  equivocating  answers,  but  they  promised  they 
would  continue  to  read  and  explain  Scripture  not  exceeding 
half  an  hour,  at  which  they  "  hoped  their  lordships  would 
not  be  offended ;  and  all  of  them  subscribed  their  answers, 
and  were  dismissed 2."  Yet  this  is  deeply  complained  of  by 
their  martyi'ologist  as  a  grievous  persecution. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  government  was  endeavouring 
to  conciliate  the  presbyterians,  they  became  more  insolent 
than  before,  and  assembled  in  arms  at  field  conventicles  ;  and 
they  received  very  considerable  encouragement  from  "  a  very 
sweet  and  suitable  letter"  written  by  John  Carstairs,  a  minis- 
ter, and  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  ministers. 
This  worthy  covenanter  recommends  their  meeting  in  the  fields 
"  more  strenuously,  vigorously,  and  valiantly,  to  prosecute 
your  work,  your  ancestors'  work  (sweet  work),  so  much  op- 
posed and  maligned  by  the  devil,  and  wherein  Jesus  Christ 
hath  such  complacency  and  delight  as  that  which  in  ordinary 
dispensation  he  useth  to  bless,  for  bringing  about  that  which 
he  useth  to  account  satisfaction  for  the  travail  of  his  soul. 
Who  knows,  if  ye  will  hold  his  stirrup,  but  he  may  mount  on 
his  white  horse  yet  once  more,  with  his  crown  upon  his  head 
and  his  bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conquer  even  in 
Scotland.  Immanuel's  land,  some  time  the  pleasant  land, 
nay,  the  glory  of  all  lands,  where  his  adversaries  have  auda- 
ciously and  malapertly  essayed  to  dismount  him  and  take  his 

'  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  p.  529.  ^  Wodrow,  ii.  149. 
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bow  out  of  his  hand.  It  sccnis  it  is  coming  to  a  pitched  battle 
between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his 
angels  there.  O  angels  of  JNIichael,  fight,  stand  fast,  quit 
yourselves  like  men  under  the  colours  and  conduct  of  such  a 
captain-general,  and  so  noble  and  renowned  a  quarrel,  where- 
in and  in  whom  it  were  better  (if  possible)  to  be  ruined  than 
to  reign  with  his  enemies,  if  all  Cesars^." 

These  "  Angels  of  Michael"  were  not  slack  in  obeying 
the  above  advice,  and  there  were  three  large  conventicles 
held  this  summer,  where  Michael's  angels  came  fully  armed, 
either  for  offence  or  defence,  as  the  case  might  require.  It 
was  the  intention  of  these  fighting  angels  to  overawe  the 
government  and  intimidate  the  privy  council,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  "  turn  out"  the  clergy  and  induct  more  of  the  presby- 
terian  ministers.  The  meeting  which  made  most  noise,  how- 
ever, was  one  held  by  John  Blackadder  and  John  Dickson, 
on  the  hill  of  Beith,  in  the  parish  of  Dumfermline,  in  the 
county  of  Fife  and  diocese  of  St.  Andrews.  Blackadder  had 
been  minister  of  Troqueir,  in  the  diocese  of  Galloway,  but 
deserted  his  living  on  the  publication  of  the  Glasgow  act  in 
1662  ;  and  a  little  before  the  meeting  of  this  conventicle  he 
had  been  "  put  to  the  horn," — that  is,  outlawed  by  the  coun- 
cil's letter,  although  the  cause  of  his  outlawry  is  not  men- 
tioned'^. During  the  reign  of  the  covenant  he  had  been 
settled  by  the  remonstrators  at  Rutherglen,  a  royal  burgh 
about  four  miles  from  Glasgow  ;  after  the  restoration,  informa- 
tions were  swoni  against  him  for  preaching  "  sedition  and 
division,"  for  which  he  was  deprived  by  the  council,  and  im- 
prisoned 3,  This  man  said  once,  in  a  sermon  at  Galashiels, 
that  to  pay  cess  to  Charles  II.  was  as  bad  as  to  sacrifice  to 
devils ;  and  in  a  sermon  at  Kelso  he  said, — "  Ask  any  old 
dying  woman  if  she  had  any  evidence  of  salvation }  She 
will  tell  you,  '  I  hope  so,  for  I  believe  the  apostles'  creed,  I 
am  taken  with  the  Lord's  ])rayer,  and  I  know  my  duty  to  be 
the  ten  commandments.'  13ut  I  tell  you,  sirs,  these  are  but 
old  rotten  wheelbarroivs  to  carry  souls  to  hell.  These  are 
idols  that  the  false  prelates'  curates  have  set  up  to  obstruct 
the  covenant  and  the  work  of  God  in  the  land"*." 

Under  the  Ausrici:s  of  these  worthies  a  large  assemblage  of 
armed  men  met  at  Beith -hill,  and  while  Dickson  "  supplied 
sermon,"  Blackadder  kept  a  sort  of  military  wardship  on  the 
"  outside,  within  hearing,  having  care  to  order  matters,  and 

'  VVodronr's  History,  ii.  151,  note.  -  Scots  Worthies,  •123-24. 

^  Scots  Worthies,  494.  ^  Cited  in  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  p.  21. 
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see  how  the  watch  was  kept."  Dickson  ended  his  sermon 
about  eleven  o'clock,  having  commenced  at  eight ;  and  after  a 
brief  space  Blackadder  began  to  preach,  when  a  gentleman 
on  horseback,  and  some  few  with  him,  came  to  the  meeting, 
who  dismounted  and  mingled  with  the  hearers.  In  a  short 
time  he  attempted  to  regain  his  horse  to  depart,  but  found  he 
was  a  prisoner ;  when  Maclellan  of  Barscob,  who  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  rebellion  of  1666,  and  another  man,  drew 
their  pistols,  and  ran  upon  him,  "  crying  out,  rogue,  you  are 
drawing !"  because  he  flourished  his  riding  stick.  Apprehen- 
sive that  thtjy  would  have  killed  him,  Blackadder  stopped  his 
sermon,  and  ran  down  "  to  prevent  mischief,"  crying,  "  I 
charge  you  not  to  meddle  with  or  do  him  any  hurt." — "  The 
lieutenant  seeing  it  was  like  to  draw  to  good  earnest,  was  ex- 
ceedingly afraid,  and  all  the  men  he  had ;"  but  on  the  minis- 
ter's interposition  his  horse  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  without  hurt  ^  Another  conventicle  was 
held  at  Livingseat,  in  the  parish  of  Carnwarth,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Edinburgh ;  and  a  third  one  at  Torwood,  in 
Stirlingshire,  where  multitudes  of  the  "  angels  of  Michael" 
met  fully  armed,  to  give  battle  to  any  of  "  the  dragon  and  his 
angels"  that  might  "  malapertly  essay  to  dismount  and  pull 
the  crown  off"  Christ's  head.  Several  individuals  were  ex- 
amined before  the  privy  council  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  in 
attending  these  conventicles,  and  some  were  imprisoned  and 
fined,  and  others  transported  to  the  West  Indies  2. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  came  down  as  lord  high  com- 
missioner, to  hold  a  short  session  of  parliament,  and  it  met  on 
the  28th  July.  The  first  act  was  to  empower  the  king  to  name 
commissioners  to  treat  of  an  union  of  the  kingdoms,  but  which 
was  never  prosecuted,  great  reluctance  having  been  evinced 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  The  second  act  was  "  anent  de- 
poning," with  severe  penalties  against  those  who  refused  to 
give  evidence,  as  the  covenanters  had  studied  so  aptly  in  the 
school  of  Loyola  that  it  was  extremely  diflicult  to  extract  a 
direct  or  true  answer  from  them.  The  third  act  subjected  all 
who  deserted  their  parish  churches,  to  follow  field  or  other 
conventicles,  to  the  eighth  part  of  their  yearly  rent.  A 
strong  effort  was  made  to  introduce  a  clause  into  this  act  to 
confine  its  operations  to  the  presbyterian  districts,  where  alone 
such  delinquencies  were  likely  to  take  place;  but  it  was 

'  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Blackadder,  cited  by  Bums,  iu  a  note  to  Wodrow, 
ii.  157. 

2  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  156-59. 
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thought  proper  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  The  fourth 
act  was  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
clergy  from  the  burglaries  and  assaults  of  the  presbyterians ; 
and  the  penalty  for  assaulting  the  lives,  robbing  or  attempting 
to  rob  the  houses  of  the  parochial  clergy,  was  death  ;  and  a 
reward  of  live  hundred  merks  was  guaranteed  to  informers.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  severe  law  shews  the  persecution  that  the 
episcopal  clergy  suffered,  and  whose  characters  and  memories 
have  been  so  cruelly  aspersed  and  maligned  by  presbyterian 
authors,  and  by  him  who  was  presbyterian  i7i  heart  though 
not  in  habit. 

The  fifth  act,  "anent  field  conventicles,"  has  justly  called 
forth  a  deluge  of  presbyterian  indignation  against  a  govern- 
ment that  could  neither  coerce  them  by  severity  nor  conciliate 
them  by  kindness.  It  indicates  the  dreadful  nuisance  which 
these  field  conventicles  proved  to  the  peaceably  disposed  and 
industrious,  when  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  so  cruel  and 
merciless  a  measure  to  put  them  down.  It  passed,  however, 
with  little  opposition  ;  but  it  is  said  the  government  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  be  put  in  execution,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  parliament  was  overawed  into  this  enactment  by  the  threats 
and  violent  interruptions  of  the  commissioner.  The  author  of 
the  Memoirs  says,  "  Lauderdale  was  become  so  lazy,  and  was 
naturally  so  violent,  and  by  his  majesty's  favour  and  his  own 
prosperity  was  so  far  raised  above  all  thoughts  of  fear,  that  he 
never  consulted  what  was  to  be  done,  nor  were  the  members 
of  parliament  solicited  by  him  or  his  friends  upon  any  occa- 
sion ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  ofttimes  vent  at  his 
table  that  such  acts  should  be  passed  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition ^" 

The  act  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  of  which 
provided,  "  that  no  outed  ministers  who  are  not  licensed  by 
the  council,  and  no  other  person  not  authorised  or  tolerated  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  presume  to  preach,  expound  Scrip- 
ture, or  pray,  in  any  meeting  except  in  their  own  houses  and 
to  those  of  their  own  family  ;  and  that  none  be  present  at  any 
meeting  without  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  where  any 
not  licensed,  authorised,  nor  tolerated,  as  said  is,  shall  preach, 
expound  Scripture,  or  pray  :  declaring  hereby  all  such  who 
shall  do  in  the  contrary  to  be  guilty  of  keeping  conventicles  ; 
and  that  he  or  they  who  shall  so  preach,  expound,  or  pray 
within  any  house,  shall  be  seized  upon  and  imprisoned  till 
they  find  caution,  under  the  pain  of  five  thousand  merks,  not 

^  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  181. 
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to  do  the  like  thereafter,  or  else  enact  themselves  to  remove 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  never  to  return  without  his  majesty's 
license."  Then  follows  the  proportion  and  degree  of  the 
fines ;  and  in  the  second  division  of  the  act  it  proceeds, — 
"  And  further,  his  majesty,  understanding  that  divers  dis- 
affected persons  have  been  so  maliciously  wicked  and  disloyal 
as  to  convocate  his  majesty's  subjects  to  open  meetings  in  the 
fields,  expressly  contrary  to  many  public  laws  made  there 
aneut;  and  considering  that  these  meetings  are  the  rendezvouses 
of  rebellion,  and  tend  in  a  high  measure  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace,  doth  therefore,  with  advice  and  consent 
aforesaid,  statute  and  declare  that  whosoever,  without  license 
or  authority  aforesaid,  shall  preach,  expound  Scripture,  or  pray 
at  any  of  those  meetings  in  the  field,  or  in  any  house  where 
there  be  more  persons  than  the  house  contains^  so  as  some  of 
them  be  without  doors  (which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  field 
conventicle),  or  who  shall  convocate  any  number  of  people 
to  these  meetings,  shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  confisca- 
tion of  their  goods.''''  Severe  penalties  are  denounced  against 
those  attending  these  conventicles,  and  informers  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  promise  of  rewards.  This  most  disgraceful  sta- 
tute was  limited  to  three  years,  and  although  conventicles 
abounded  yet  there  were  no  convictions  under  it,  sq  that  in 
that  point  it  was  happily  a  dead  letter ;  but  it  served  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  an  act  of  nearly  equal  atrocity  after  the  Revolution. 
The  sixth  act  related  to  illegal  baptisms,  which  are  declared 
to  be  highly  scandalous  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  tend 
exceedingly  to  the  increase  of  schism  and  profanity  ;  "  it 
therefore  statuted,  and  prohibited  all  his  majesty's  subjects, 
that  none  of  them,  of  whatsoever  degree  or  quality,  presume 
to  offer  their  children  to  be  baptized  by  any  but  such  as  are 
their  own  parish  ministers,  or  else  by  such  ministers  as  are  au- 
thorised by  the  present  established  government  of  the  church, 
or  licensed  by  his  majesty's  council  upon  a  certificate  from  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  if  he  be  present,  or  in  his  absence  by 
one  of  the  neighbouring  ministers."  Wodrow  complains  that 
this  act  unchurches  all  the  so-called  churches  abroad ;  but 
churchmen  have  much  greater  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
presbyterian  assertion,  that  "  all  the  bairns  [children]  that 
are  baptized  by  the  curates,  God  reckons  them  as  children  of 

WHOREDOM  ^" 

The  SEVENTH   act  provided   against  separation  from  the 

Prelacy  an  Idol ;  Sermon  by  Mr.  Frascr,  of  Brae,  cited  in  note  to  Kirk- 
ton's  History,  p.  305. 
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established  church,  but  which  had  more  of  a  political  than 
of  a  religious  aspect.  It  narrates,  that  "  seeing  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  have  declared  a  withdrawing  and  not  keeping  of 
and  joining  in  these  meetings,  to  be  seditious  and  of  dangerous 
example  and  consequence,  his  majesty  conceives  himself 
also  bound  in  conscience  and  duty  to  interpose  liis  authority 
that  the  public  exercises  of  God's  worship  be  countenanced 
hv  all  his  good  subjects,  and  that  such  as  upon  a7^.y  pretext 
do  disorderly  withdraw,  be  by  the  censures  of  the  law  made 
sensible  of  their  miscarriages,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
law  drawn  to  a  dutiful  obedience  to  it."  Then  follow  the 
penalties,  and  a  clause  which  shews  that  political  disaffection 
was  more  guarded  against  than  any  indisposition  towards  re- 
ligion ;  which,  considering  the  obstinacy  of  human  nature, 
this  act  was  not  much  calculated  to  exalt.  If  any  one  ab- 
sented himself  twelve  months  from  his  parish  church,  sheriffs 
were  authorised  to  present  such  an  one  to  the  privy  council, 
when  he  was  to  be  required  to  subscribe  the  following  bond  : — 
"I oblige  myself  that  I  shall  not,  upon  any  pre- 
text or  colour  whatsoever,  rise  in  arms  against  the  king's 
majesty,  or  any  having  his  authority  or  commission,  nor  shall 
assist  nor  countenance  any  who  shall  rise  in  arms." 

Some  of  these  acts  are  disgraceful  to  a  christian  legislature, 
and  are  naturally  commented  upon  with  great  severity  by 
presbyterian  writers  ;  but  they  never  consider  that  their  own 
fundamental  principle  of  resistance  to  the  powers  that  be,  and 
of  which  they  never  lost  sight,  was  the  cause  of  the  severi- 
ties which  were  practised  on  them,  and  that  whilst  they  were 
complaining  of  oppression,  they  themselves  were  persecuting 
and  oppressing  in  the  most  cruel  and  wanton  manner  all  the 
peaceable  clergy  in  the  disaffected  districts  :  even  their 
friend  and  apologist,  Gilbert  Burnet,  says  that  "  the  outrages 
of  these  fiery  zealots  were  such  that  worse  could  not  have 
been  apprehended  from  heathens." 

"  Thus,"  says  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  "  these  fanatics 
wronged  their  country,  not  only  in  breaking  the  good  old  laws, 
but  in  occasioning  the  making  of  too  severe  new  statutes.  And 
yet  it  was  said  by  some,  that  it  had  been  better  to  have  made 
the  new  laws  less  severe,  that  they  might  have  been  the  more 
severely  observed  ;  and  that  their  laws  were  made  so  severe, 
upon  design,  that  thoy  might  not  be  observed;  and  that  the 
fanatics  might  clearly  see  that  the  grandees  icere  not  in  ear- 
nest '."     The  opposition  made  by  the  primate  to  the  Assertory 

*  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  190. 
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Act  had  created  a  misunderstanding  betwixt  him  and  Lauder- 
dale, and  which  the  subsequent  conduct  of  that  statesman 
tended  considerably  to  widen.  Indeed,  says  an  anonymous 
author,  he  "  now  took  a  contrary  course  to  obtain  the  same 
end,  and  to  make  good  what  he  had  threatened  upon  the 
restoration  of  episcopacy ;  for  he,  with  his  creatures  and  fol- 
lowers, and  a  set  of  men  of  his  principles,  screwed  up  the 
laws  against  dissenters  to  a  higher  pitch  than  before,  but  with 
a  far  greater  design  to  load  the  church  with  the  scandal  of 
severity,  than  to  rectify  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  the 
unaccountable  methods  of  a  giddy -headed  people.  Thus  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  had  to  grapple  not  only  with  the 
sober  as  well  as  the  wild  presbyterians  and  missionaries  from 
Rome,  and  other  despicable  fellows  in  their  shape,  but  also 
with  bosom  enemies,  and  some  who  owed  most  to  the  royal 
bounty,  and  their  underlings  ^" 

Into  that  act  which  subjected  the  field  preachers  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  it  is  said  Lauderdale  inserted,  with  his  own 
hand,  a  clause  which  protected  the  papists.  His  object  in  this 
partiality  was  to  acquire  meritwith  the  popish  party  and  the  duke 
of  York,  whose  religion  was  as  yet  unsuspected  in  Scotland ; 
although  to  Lauderdale  and  the  court  of  St.  James's  it  was  no 
secret.  Charles  was  not  only  displeased  with  Lauderdale  for 
his  acts  of  parliament,  but  his  own  friends  began  to  cool  in 
their  support.  He  had  lost  the  friendship  of  archbishop  Sharp, 
Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Tweeddale,  and  he  therefore  called  in 
his  brother,  the  lord  Hatton,  to  his  support  in  the  council. 

While  statesmen  were  taking  these  severe  steps  in  hypo- 
crisy, Leighton  was  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  presbyte- 
rians, and  he  took  great  pains  to  soften  their  fierce  opposition. 
In  the  first  place  he  invited  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
popular  preachers  from  other  parts  to  itinerate  in  the  western 
counties,  and  to  preach  at  different  places.  Gilbert  Burnet  was 
among  the  number  of  these  preachers,  but  Leighton  could 
only  gain  over  three  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  go  round 
and  argue  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Accommodation,  to  which 
they  objected  as  an  authorised  schism,  which  would  even- 
tually have  rent  the  church  in  pieces.  Burnet  libels  the 
Glasgow  clergy,  by  saying,  "  they  could  not  argue  much  for 
any  thing ;  and  would  not  at  all  argue  in  favour  of  a  proposi- 
tion that  they  hated."  He  proceeds,  that  "  the  people  of  the 
country  came  generally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds. 
We  were  indeed  amazed  to  see  a  poor  commonalty  so  capable 

*  True  and  Impartial  Account,  pp.  C8,  69. 
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to  argue  upon  points  of  government,  and  on  the  bounds  to  be 
set  to  the  power  of  princes  in  matters  of  religion.  Upon  all 
these  topics  they  had  texts  of  Scripture  at  hand,  and  were 
ready  with  their  answers  to  any  thing  that  was  said  to  them  ^" 
This  preaching  crusade  came  to  nothing,  "  for  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  a  set  of  these  hot  preachers  went  round  all  the 
places  in  which  we  had  been,  to  defeat  all  the  good  we  could 
hope  to  do.  They  told  them,  the  devil  was  never  so  formida- 
ble as  when  he  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of  li^it,  and 
the  country  people  jeeringly  called  them  '  the  bishop's  evan- 
gelists i.'" 

Leighton  made  anotlier  effort,  but  which  likewise  failed, 
because  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  made  considered  it  as 
merely  "  a  cunning  and  ensnaring  proposal."     He  himself 
made  a  circuit  of  the  archdiocese,  and  visited  the  indulged 
ministers,  and   tried   to   gain  them  both   by  arguments  and 
by  christian  gentleness ;  and  intimated  to  them  the  proposal 
of  the  accommodation  which  he  contemplated,  and  pledged 
himself  to    carry   on    the    negociation    with   frankness    and 
cordiality.      But,  says  his  biographer,  "  in  this  embassy  of 
love  he  was  met  with  chilling  unkindness.     Not  a  grain  of  con- 
cession could  be  extorted  from  the  covenanters  ;  who  proba- 
bly inferred,  from  the  gratuitous  advances  made  towards  them, 
that  the  balance  in  the  royal  counsels  was  inclining  in  their 
fa\our.     Perhaps,  too,  they  were  the  more  indisposed  to  ap- 
preciate the  ingenuousness  of  Leighton,  through  the  subtilty 
of  factious  emissaries,  [Jesuits  to  wit]  who  found  it  an  easy 
task  to  confirm  in  their  obduracy  minds  more  than  half  seared 
by  protracted  animosities  and  rancorous  reflections.     They 
were  deban-ed  by  an  imperious  conscience  from  entering  into 
any  terms  of  composition  with  the  impure  spirit  which  had 
issued  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  was  blasting  their  goodly 
Zion  ,  and  they  dreaded  the  condemnation  of  Saul  in  the  war 
of  Amalek,  should  they  spare  any  part  of  the  Babylonish  sys- 
temfrom  utter  extirpation.     Such  were  their  principles,  ex- 
pressed in  such  language  ;  and  consistent  with  these  was  the 
welcome  given  to  the  archbishop's  overtures  for  an  accommo- 
dation.    Sometimes,  indeed,  his  condescension  was  requited 
with  absolute  incivility  and  rudeness.     He  therefore  returned 
from  his  apostolic  circuit,  dispirited,  and  almost  despondent ; 
yet  still  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  solemn  and  official 
congress  with  the  presbyterian  leaders  ;  it  being  possible  that 
some  spirits  among  them  of  softer  mould  might  be  wrought 

'  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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upon  lo  entertain  his  proposals.  Should  the  attempt  fail,  it 
would  still  have  discovered  to  the  nation  at  large  ivith  what 
party  it  rested  that  the  wounds  of  the  church  were  not  healed ; 
and  while  it  fully  acquitted  the  episcopalians  of  intolerance,  it 
would  expose  the  machinations  and  diminish  the  credit  of  the 
enemies  of  peace  and  unity  ^."  Burnet  tells  us  that  his  opinion 
determined  Lauderdale  to  establish  presbytery  2.  He  is  forced, 
however,  to  admit  that  the  love  of  popularity  made  their  presby- 
terian  leaders  resolve  to  reject  all  propositions,  though  they 
could  not  tell  upon  what  grounds  to  justify  their  obstinacy ; 
that  they  would  not  make  one  step  towards  peace,  but  rejected 
the  concessions  that  were  made  to  them,  without  giving  any 
reason  for  it,  or  offering  any  expedient  on  their  part. 

The  bishop  of  Dunblane  was  now  fully  empowered  by  the 
king  and  his  ministers  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
presbyterians,  who  evince  their  gratitude  lo  him  for  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  in  their  service,  by  the  most  malignant  asper- 
sions of  his  character.     Wodrow  says,  "  this  year  is  closed  up 
with  a  cunning  and  ensnaring  proposal  from  bishop  Leightou, 
now  enjoying  the  bishoprick  of  Glasgow  in  comniendam,  for  an 
accommodation  and  comprehension  3."  His  modem  editor,  and 
retailer  of  bishop  Burnet's  malignant  gossip,  says, "  it  was  at 
first  a  snare,  and  in  the  end  a  source  of  much  suffering*."    Dr. 
M'Crie  calls  it  "  a  device,  by  which  many  were  ensnared,  and 
a  division  introduced  among  the  witnesses  against  the  national 
defection^."  And  Hetherington  says, "  historical  truth  condemns 
his  [Leigh ton's]  public  conduct  as  that  of  a  persecutor  /"   But 
the  worst  language  of  all  was  used  by  Mr.  Stirling,  presby- 
terian  minister  at  Paisle}^,  who,  after  writing  the  most  infamous 
libels  on  all  the  bishops,  says,  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Leighton,  prelate  of  Dunblane,  under  a  jesuitical-like  vizard 
of  pretended  holiness,  humility,  and  crucifixion  to  the  world, 
hath  studied  to  seem  to  creep  upon  the  ground,  but  always  up 
the  hill,  towards  promotion  and  places  of  more  ease,  honour, 
and  wealth  ;  and  as  there  is  none  of  them  all  hath  with  a  kiss 
so  bet  fayed  the  Cause  and  smitten  religion  under  the  fifth  rib, 
and  hath  been  such  an  offence  to  the  godly,  so  there  is  noae 
who  by  his  way,  practice,  and  expressions,  giveth  greater  sus- 
picion of  a  popish  affection,  inclination,  and  design.     If  these 
men  [the  bishops]  had  not  put  off  their  own  veil,  no  pencil 
of  the  most  skilled  artist  could  have  drawn  them  to  the  life, 


'  Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  i.  Ixxx,         -  Own  Times,  i.  514. 
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but  now,  by  showing  of  themselves,  they  have  saved  others  a 
labour,  or  at  least  made  it  more  easy.  And  therefore  1  shall 
rake  no  more  into  this  unpleasant  dunghill  of  the  vilest  vices, 
which  they  and  their  brethren  in  iniquity  (whom,  not  naming 
here,  doth  not  except  from  their  part  of  the  charge  of  ambi- 
tion, pride,  sensuality,  idleness,  covetousness,  oppression,  per- 
secution, dissimulation,  perjury,  treachery,  and  hatred  of  godli- 
ness and  good  men),  have  heaped  together  in  their  own  persons, 
and  transfused  to  others  over  all  the  land.  O  the  immense 
long  suffering  and  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God  !  who  hearing 
the  cry  of  these  things,  stirreth  not  the  zeal  of  all  to  execute 
his  just  judgment  upon  these  men  :  but  it  may  be  that  he  is 
ripening  and  reserving  them  for  a  more  god-like  stroke  than 
any  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  wherein  man  were  instru- 
mental ^"  Dr.  Cook,  a  presbyterian,  after  citing  a  part  of  the 
above  atrocious  libel,  cries  shame  upon  the  author,  and  says, 
"  thus  does  the  rancour  of  party  spirit  eradicate  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  How  applicable  to  this  writer  is  the  warning — 
'woe  unto  them  that  call  good  evil 2.'"  Leighton's  proposal 
was  called  an  accommodation  ;  and  the  feeling  with  which 
the  indulged  ministers  entered  into  the  conference,  may  be 
gathered  by  the  "  observe"  of  Wodrow,  who  says,  "  the  design 
of  this  was  nothing  else  but  to  hook  in  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters to  an  unperceived  subjection  to  bishops.  The  snare  was 
seen,  and  prudently  and  cautiously  evited^." 

Lauderdale  wrote  to  Mr.George  Hutchison, indulged  pres- 
byterian minister  at  Irvine,  Alexander  Wedderburn  at  Kil- 
marnock, jNIatthew  Ramsay  and  John  Baird  at  Paisley,  and 
John  Gamble  at  Symington,  desiring  them  to  repair  to  Edin- 
burgh on  the  9th  of  August,  to  confer  on  "  matters  of  considerable 
importance  which  he  had  to  communicate  to  them."  It  appears 
that  the  indulged  ministers  had  been  presented  to  all  the  best 
livings  in  the  diocese.  They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the 
first  meeting  took  place  in  Holyrood  House,  in  the  presence 
of  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Tweeddale,  and  Kincardine.  They 
were  met  by  bishop  Leighton,  professor  Burnet,  and  Dr.  Pat- 
terson, dean  of  Edinburgh.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
commissioner  with  a  conciliatory  speech,  who  complimented 
them  on  their  peaceable  demeanour  since  their  indulgence. 
He  said  he  had  sent  for  them  to  advise  with  them  concerning 
an  accommodation,  and  to  propose  an  agreement  upon  joint 
measures,  which  might  tend  to  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  and 

'  Naphtali,  &c. :  postscript,  pp.  341-42. 
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besought  them  to  assist  the  royal  commissioners,  in  conformity 
with  his  majesty's  earnest  wishes,  to  appease  the  commotions 
of  the  church,  and  to  settle  it  anew  on  a  basis  of  mutual  con- 
cession. Bishop  Leighton  then  addressed  them,  and  dwelt 
feelingly  on  the  sin  of  schism,  and  the  calamities  which  had 
already  resulted  from  the  exasperation  of  religious  animosity  ; 
evils  which  the  good  bishop's  present  proceeding  was  more 
likely  to  aggravate  and  prolong  than  to  assuage  and  allay  ^ 
The  following  is  part  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion  : — 

"  The  question  betwixt  us  is  not  concerning  bishops 
governing  absolutely  by  themselves  and  their  delegates,  but 
concerning  bishops  governing  in  conjunction  with  presbyters 
in  presbyteries  and  synods  ;  of  which  we  affirm  that  it  is 
neither  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  example  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  but  most  agreeable  to  both  :  if  any  think  other- 
wise, let  him  produce  their  evidences  of  Scripture  and  antiquity. 
If  they  say,  it  is  not  enough,  to  make  such  a  form  lawful,  that 
it  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  there  ought  to  be  an  express 
command  or  rule  in  Scripture  to  warrant  it,  tliey  will  sure  be 
so  just  as  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law  themselves.  Let  them, 
then,  produce  such  an  express  command  or  rule  for  their  own 
model  of  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  provincial  and 
national,  and  a  commission  of  the  kirk  in  their  several  depen- 
dencies and  subordinations,  for  the  ordinary  and  constant  go- 
vernment and  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  church,  and  the 
necessary  changing  of  the  moderators  in  these  meetings,  ex- 
cepting only  that  of  the  kirk  session,  wherein  the  minister  is 
constantly  to  moderate ;  for  without  such  an  express  rule  as 
this,  a  bishop  or  fixed  president  may  very  well  consist  with 
that  whole  frame  they  contend  for;  and  it  is  really  and  actually 
so  at  this  present  in  this  church,  and  they  stand  so  much  the 
rather  obliged  to  bring  a  clear  command  for  these  judicatories 
and  their  subordinations,  because  they  affirm  them  to  be  of  un- 
questionable divine  right,  and  the  very  kingdom  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  the  only  lawful  and  absolutely  necessary  goveni- 
ment  of  the  christian  church,  whereas  the  assertors  of  other 
forms  do  not  usually  speak  so  big."  He  then  successfully  com- 
bated the  opinion  that  the  covenant  as  at  first  sworn  was  still 
binding  on  the  nation,  and  then  proceeds. — "  Those  things,  to 
my  best  discerning,  are  truths  ;  and  if  they  be  indeed  so,  I  am 
sure  are  pertinent  truths,  towards  I'lie  healing  of  our  sad  divi- 
sions ;  but  if  any  like  to  be  contentious,  I  wish  1  could  say  of 

'   Wodrow,  ii.   1/8. — Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  i.  IxAxii. 
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this  church,  we  have  no  sucli  custom  :  but  this  certainly  may 
be  said,  that  there  is  no  custom  doth  more  disedity  the  churches 
of  God,  and  less  become  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
I  shall  only  add  one  word,  which  I  am  sure  is  undeniable,  and 
I  think  is  very  considerable,  that  he  that  ca?mot  join  with  the 
present  form  of  this  church,  could  not  have  lived  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  christian  church  in  the  time  of  the  first  most 
famous  general  assembly  of  it,  the  Council  of  Nice  (to  go  no 
higher  up,  though  safely  1  might),  he  must  as  certainly  have 
separated  from  the  whole  catholic  church  in  the  days  of  the 
holy  bishop  and  martyr,  Cyinian,  upon  this  very  scruple  of  the 
government,  as  Novatus  did  upon  another  occasion  ^" 

WoDROW  SAYS  the  presbyterian  ministers  made  no  reply  to 
the  bishop's  speech  ;  although  Lauderdale  pressed  them  to 
express  their  sentiments  freely.  The  meeting  was  therefore 
adjourned  for  that  day ;  but  they  went  next  morning  (])erhaps 
after  having  conferred  together)  to  tiie  archbishop's  apartment, 
and  argued  at  length  on  the  propositions  which  he  had  submitted 
to  them  ;  and  they  requested  his  lordship  to  give  them  a  copy 
of  them  in  writing,  wdiich  he  afterwards  did.  They  declined 
to  give  any  positive  answer  to  the  bishop's  propositions,  upon 
the  reasonable  ground  that  they  had  not  been  sent  there  as 
deputies  by  their  brethren,  but  had  come  in  obedience  to  the 
commissioner's  summons  ;  and  that  they  could  not  take  upon 
themselves  to  answer  for  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  stipula- 
tions. The  reasonableness  of  this  position  was  obvious,  and  they 
were  requested  to  confer  with  their  brethren,  and  meet  at  the 
same  place  with  the  bishop  on  the  first  of  November.  Lauder- 
dale made  the  whole  dine  together,  ai>d  he  himself  joined  them 
after  dinner  ;  but  they  expressed  so  much  rudeness  even  be- 
fore the  king's  representative,  and  those  who  had  piocured  all 
these  concessions  for  them,  that  he  "  could  scarce  refrain 
himself  from  flying  out,  for  their  behaviour  seemed  to  be  both 
rude  and  crafy,"  although  the  good  bishop  had  "  prepared  him 
for  it,  and  pressed  them  not  to  give  them  a  handle  to  excuse 
their  flying  off"  by  any  roughness  in  his  deportment  towards 
them  2." 

The  appointed  meeting  in  November  did  not  take  place ; 
but  the  bishop,  professor  Burnet,  and  another,  met  about  thirty 
of  the  presbyterian  ministers  at  Paisley  on  the  12  th  of  De- 


'  Appendix  to  Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton. 
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cember,  with  whom  he  had  two  long  conferences.  The  bishop 
made  an  able  and  eloquent  sjieech,  in  which  he  went  over  all 
the  former  ground :  and  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  unreasonable 
and  blameable  pertinacity  of  the  ministers  in  conceding  nothing 
on  their  side,  but  exacting  the  most  unbounded  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  church.  He  asked  them  whether  or  not 
they  would  have  held  communion  with  the  universal  church, 
when  it  met  by  its  delegates  at  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  yet 
he  said  episcopacy  was  then  of  a  lordlier  character  than  it  now 
affected  in  Scotland.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended 
that  archbishops  were  unknown  to  the  primitive  church  ;  that 
bishops  were  parochial,  and  not  diocesan  ;  that  two  might  act 
together  in  one  church  ;  and  that  they  were  elected  by  their 
presbyters,  to  whom  they  were  accountable  for  the  discharge 
of  their  functions.  To  these  objections  Burnet  replied,  eidier 
controverting  the  facts  asserted,  or  impeaching  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  Daring  the  theological  combat  bishop 
Leightou  s  nose  accidentally  bled ;  and  it  was  alleged  to  be 
ominous  of  the  badness  of  his  cause,  and  a  symptom  of  the 
presbyterians'  triumph.  This  meeting  ended  more  unsatisfac- 
torily" than  the  former,  and  each  claimed  the  victory  ;  and  not 
a  step  was  taken  by  the  presbyterians  to  meet  the  episcopa- 
lians, who  carried  home  nothing  but  humiliation,  after  going 
more  than  half  way  to  embrace  their  froward  and  ungracious 
brethren  i.  Bishop  Leighton  now  delivered  certain  proposals 
in  writing  to  the  ministers  for  their  consideration  ;  and  re- 
quested that  an  answer  might  be  given  at  another  meeting  to 
beheld  in  Edinburgh  in  January  of  1671.  They  are  (as 
under  noted  2)   sufficiently  humiliating  to  the    church,  and 

'  Wodrow. — Pearson.  ,        .         j         j 

2  1  That  if  the  dissenting  brethren  will  come  to  presbyteries  and  synods, 
they  shall  not  only  not  be  obliged  to  renounce  their  own  private  opinion  anent 
church  government,  and  swear  and  subscribe  any  thing  thereto,  but  shall  have 
liberty  at  their  entry  to  the  said  meeting  to  declare  and  enter  it  in  what  form  (hey 
please  2  That  all  church  affairs  shall  be  managed  in  presbyteries  and  synods, 
by  the'  free  vote  of  presbyters,  or  the  major  part  of  them.  3.  If  any  difference 
fall  out  in  the  diocesan  synods,  betwixt  any  of  the  members  thereof,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  appeal  to  a  provincial  synod,  or  their  committee.  4.  That  intrants 
being  lawfully  presented  by  the  patron  and  duly  tried  by  the  presbytery,  there 
shall  be  a  day  agreed  on  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery  for  their  meeting  together 
for  their  solemn  ordination  and  admission,  at  which  there  shall  be  one  appointed  to 
preach,  and  that  it  shall  be  at  the  parish  church  where  he  is  to  be  admitted,  except 
in  the  case  of  impossibility  or  extreme  inconveniency,  and  if  any  difference  fall 
in  touching  that  affair,  it  shall  be  referable  to  the  provincial  synods,  or  their 
committee,  as  any  other  matter.  5.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  my  lord  com- 
missioner his  grace  will  make  good  what  he  offered  anent  the  cstabhshmcnt  of 
presbyteries  and  synods  ;  and  we  trust  his  grace  will  procure  such  security  to 
these  brethren  for  declaring  their  judgment,   that   they  may  do  it  without  any 
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such  as  no  true  son  would  liave  proposed;  but  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  have  taken  so  much  u])on  himsell",  without,  at  least, 
having  consulted  with  the  primate  and  the  other  bishops,  all 
of  whom  stood  aloof  from  this  accommodation,  and  would 
take  no  share  in  any  of  the  conferences. 

According  to  this  Leightonian  scheme,  episcopacy  was  to 
have  been  melted  down  into  the  dregs  of  presbytery ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  noble  and  edifying  hierarchy,  where  the 
bishop  was  to  have  been  a  perfect  cypher,  without  e\en  the 
authority  of  a  modern  moderator  in  a  general  assembly.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  bishop  Leighlon  acted  entirely 
en  his  oivn  responsibility,  for  he  had  not  consulted  any  of  his 
brethren  on  the  subject,  nor  made  any  movement  towards  offi- 
cially ascertaining  their  sentiments  ;  but  they  were  altogether 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  primate  made  no  secret  of  his  decided 
opposition  to  it.  The  accommodation  would  have  come  to 
nothing,  even  if  the  presbyterians  had  accepted  the  liberal 
terms  offered  to  them;  because  there  were  thirteen  bishops 
opposed  to  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  inferior  clergy,  as  a 
measure  of  expediency  that  contained  the  seeds  of  schism  and 
division  within  itself.  But  providentially  the  presbyterians 
themselves  were  dissatisfied  with  bishop  Leighton's  proposals  ; 
for,  true  to  their  principles,  they  would  not  admit  of  even  that 
shadow  of  episcopacy  which  the  bishop  wished  to  preserve. 
They  considered  it  a  snare — a  specious  appearance  of  liberality 
without  the  substance,  by  which  that  generation  of  presby- 
terians might  be  laid  in  their  graves  in  peace,  and  in  the  next 
episcopacy  would  take  root  downward  and  bear  fruit  upwards. 
I  do  not  think  that  Leighton  had  so  much  of  the  Jesuit  about 
him,  and  they  ascribed  evil  motives  to  him  which  he  did  not 
entertain  towards  them.  The  presbyterian  ministers  had  a 
meeting  at  Kilmarnock  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  which  the 
bishop's  proposals  were  discussed ;  when  it  was  "  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  last  propositions  were  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  former  proposals  ^."  They  drew  up  a  counter  proposal  in 
writing,  and  deputed  Hutchinson,  Wedderburn,  Miller,  Mait- 
land,  and  some  others,  to  attend  on  the  commissioner's  sum- 
mons at  Kdinburgh  with  instructions  to  deliver  their  terms, 

hazard  in  contravening  any  law,  and  the  bishop  shall  humbly  and  earnestly  recom. 
mend  this  to  his  grace.  6.  That  no  intrant  shall  be  engaged  to  any  canonical 
oath  or  subscription  to  the  bishop,  and  that  his  opinion  anent  that  govern- 
ment shall  not  prejudge  him  in  this,  but  that  it  shall  be  free  for  him  to  declare. — 
Wodrow's  History,  ii.  181. 
'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  181. 
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and  with  power  to  make  such  additions  as  they  might  find 
necessary. 

1671. — A  meeting  took  place  betwixt  bishop  Leighton, 
professor  Burnet,  and  others,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, and  the  other  presbyterian  ministers,  on  the  other,  in  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  the  chancellor,  on  the  11th  and 
21st  of  January,  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor,  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Tweeddale,  and  some  other  coun- 
cillors. This  treaty  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  Hutchinson  returning  this  "  short  and  dry  answer,"  as  the 
bishop  calls  it — "  we  are  not  free  in  conscience  to  close  with  the 
propositions  made  by  the  bishop  of  Dunblane  as  satisfactory." 
Leighton  begged  for  an  explicit  statement  of  their  reasons  for 
persisting  in  a  course  so  contrary  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  church,  but  they  excused  themselves  from  all  argument  on 
the  subject,  as  it  was  not  safe,  they  said,  to  argue  against  law. 
Leighton  said,  that  "  since  the  government  had  set  on  a  treaty 
with  them  in  order  to  the  altering  of  the  laws,  they  were  cer- 
tainly left  to  the  full  freedom  of  arguing  against  them.  He 
offered  them  a  public  conference  in  the  hearing  of  all  that  had 
a  mind  to  be  rightly  informed :  the  people  were  drawn  into 
those  matters  so  far  as  to  make  a  schism  upon  them  ;  it  was 
therefore  reasonable  that  they  should  likewise  hear  the  grounds 
examined  upon  which  both  sides  went."  Hutchinson  refused 
this,  and  said,  "  he  was  but  one  man ;  and  that  what  he  said 
was  but  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  who  had  given  him  no 
farther  authority  ^"  Leighton  then  asked  if  they  had  any  pro- 
posals on  their  side  to  make  towards  the  healingof  our  breaches. 
Hutchinson  answered  that  their  principles  were  well  enough 
known  ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  propose.  "  Mr.  Burnet  insulted 
a  little  on  this,  and  jeered  them,  because  they  would  not  ap- 
pear in  their  cause,  which  they  called  the  '  kingdom  of  Christ.' 
Upon  this  Mr.  Wedderburn  accepted  the  challenge,  provided 
the  chancellor  and  councillors  present  would  allow  him  ;  and 
offered  to  prove  presbyterian  principles  to  be  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  reason,  antiquity,  and  the  judgment  of  our  reformers 
from  popery  :  but  the  allowance  was  not  granted."  So  this 
proposed  accommodation  bi'oke  up ;  but  the  ministers  did 
not  present  the  counter-project  which  had  been  agreed  to  at 
Kilmarnock  2. 

Bishop  Lkighton  was  now  convinced  that  this  unlractable 


'  Kusnet's  Own  Times,  i.  541. — Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  xc.  xci. 
•  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  111-182. 
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race  would  accept  of  no  terras  which  came  short  of  the  utter 
extirpation  of  episcopacy ;  indeed,  his  own  proposal  went  far  to 
accomplish  it,  and  their  counter-project  would  have  levelled  it 
with  tlie  dust.  Immediately  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
meeting,  he  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — "  My  sole  object  has 
been  to  secure  peace,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
gion. In  following  up  this  object  I  have  made  several  pro- 
posals, which  I  am  fully  sensible  involved  great  diminutions 
of  the  just  rights  of  episcopacy.  Yet  since  all  church  power 
is  intended  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  I  thought 
that  in  our  present  circumstances  episcopacy  might  do  more 
for  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  relaxing  some  of  its 
just  pretensions,  than  it  could  by  keeping  hold  of  all  its  right- 
ful authority.  It  is  not  from  any  mistrust  of  the  soundness  of 
our  cause  that  I  have  offered  these  abatements;  for  I  a-m  well 
convinced  that  episcopacy  has  subsisted  from  the  apostolic 
age  of  the  church.  Perhaps  I  may  have  wronged  my  own 
order  in  making  such  large  concessions;  but  the  unerring  dis- 
cerner  of  hearts  will  justify  my  motives,  and  I  hope,  ere  long, 
to  stand  excused  with  my  own  brethren.  You  have  thought 
fit  to  reject  our  overtures,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  the 
rejection,  and  without  suggesting  any  healing  measures  in  the 
room  of  ours.  The  continuance  of  the  divisions,  through  which 
religion  languishes,  must  consequently  lie  at  your  door.  Before 
God  and  man  I  wash  my  hands  of  whatever  evils  may  result 
from  the  rupture  of  this  treaty.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to 
repair  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  my  sorrow  will  not  be  em- 
bittered by  compunction,  should  a  flood  of  miseries  hereafter 
rush  in  through  the  gap  you  have  refused  to  assist  me  in 
closing  ^" 

Thus,  says  bishop  Burnet,  "  was  this  treaty  broke  off,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  sober  and  dispassionate  people,  and  tp 
the  great  joy  of  Sharp  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  .  .  .  The 
fierce  episcopal  men  will  see  how  much  they  were  to  blame 
for  accusing  that  apostolical  man,  Leighton,  as  they  did  on  this 
occasion ;  as  if  he  had  designed  in  this  whole  matter  to  betray 
his  own  order,  and  to  set  up  presbytery.  The  presbyteriaiis 
may  also  see  how  much  their  behaviour  disgusted  all  wise, 
moderate,  and  good  men;  how  little  sincere  and  honest  they 
were  in  it,  when  the  desire  of  jwpularity  made  them  reject  pro- 
positions that  came  so  home  even  to  the  maxims  they  had  set 
up,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  offending,  that  is,  of  losing 
the  credit  they  had  with  their  party,  could  be  so  much  as  pre- 

'  Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  xci. 
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tended  for  their  refusing  to  agree  to  them^"  So,  after  all 
Burnet's  being  "  the  man"  and  the  tool  of  Tvveeddale  and  the 
presbyterian  administration — after  all  his  principles  and  zeal 
for  the  church,  and  his  advice  "  signifying  something,"  their 
fine  scheme  for  presby  terianising  the  church  came  to  nothing, 
and  all  from  the  deeper  cunning  of  their  adversaries,  who  well 
enough  saw  its  incongruity,  and  feared  that  he  might  "  be  the 
man"  also  to  entrap  them  into  an  homologation,  as  they  called 
it,  of  prelacy,  which  they  considered  as  the  Babylonish  gar- 
ment; the  Achan  in  the  camp,  that  was  to  produce  similar 
fearful  evils  as  befel  the  Jewish  church. 

The  PRESBYTERIANS  were,  however,  under  needless  alarm 
that  Leighton's  Accommodation  was  intended  to  be  a  snare  to 
hook  them  into  episcopacy.  No,  it  was  a  real  stab  under  the 
fifth  rib  at  the  church  herself;  and  she  was  indebted  to  Lau- 
derdale's sagacity  for  seeing,  "  and  prudently  and  cautiously 
eviting"  it.  When  at  London  bishop  Leighton  had  been 
drawn  into  a  conspiracy,  perhaps  innocently,  for  he  was  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  by  the 
earls  of  Tweeddale  and  Shaftsbury,  and  sir  Robert  Murray, 
who  drew  up  a  set  of  erastian  regulations  for  the  church,  which 
would  have  effectually  subverted  episcopacy,  and  establivshed 
presbytery  on  an  erastian  foundation.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  basis 
on  which  bishop  Leighton  had  proceeded  in  his  negociatious 
and  conferences  with  the  presbyterian  ministers.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  church  should  be  governed  by  synods  and  pres- 
byteries ;  but  allowing  no  power  to  the  bishop,  who  was  to  be 
degraded  to  the  position  of  a  constant  moderator,  as  stated  in 
the  written  proposals  at  Paisley.  When  any  irregularity 
should  occur,  the  bishop  was  to  enter  a  demurrer  till  he  ac- 
quainted the  king,  who  was  to  interpose  his  authority ;  which 
was,  in  fact,  presbyterial  government,  flowing  from  the  king, 
as  the  source  and  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  power.  This  was 
truly  to  take  the  crown  froiu  Christ's  head  and  put  it  on  king 
Charles,  and  truly  might  such  presbyterian  ministers  be  called 
the  king's  curates.  The  conspirators  surreptitiously  procured 
the  king's  consent  to  a  set  of  rules  and  instructions  for  the 
Scottish  bishops,  written  originally  in  the  earl  of  Tweeddale's 
hand,  and  a  copy  of  wdiich  was  obtained  by  archbishop  Pat- 
terson in  the  year  1680.  The  original  paper  was  deposited 
at  Ham,  and  the  copy  which  he  took  is  in  the  episcopal  chest 
at  Aberdeen,  in  the  archbishop's  own  hand-writing,  and  from 
which  the  following  is  copied.     "  But  Lauderdale  had  the 

>  Own  Times,  i.  5 12-643. 
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address  to  ward  ofl"  the  blow  at  that  timt;  very  warily,  by  ob- 
taining a  private  instruction  from  the  king,  referring  all  to  his 
discretion,  when  going  minister  to  Scotland."  The  following 
are  copies  of  the  documents  referred  to  :  — 

"  Vera  copia — taken  by  me  [archbishop  Patterson],  3d  of 
May,  1680,  from  the  original  at  Ham.  Some  constitutions 
and  orders  settled  and  emitted  by  his  majesty  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  internal  government  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  persons  employed  therein. 

"  Charles  R. — We,  having  taken  into  our  serious  con- 
sideration how  highly  important  it  is  for  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  true  religion  and  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  the  affairs  and  government  ecclesi- 
astical therein  established  be  duly  managed,  do  allow  and  ap- 
prove the  practice  of  the  bishops  these  years  past,  in  that  they 
have  exercised  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  said 
church,  in  conjunction  with  presbyters  in  their  accustomed 
meetings  of  presbyteries  and  synods. 

"  1.  And  for  establishment  of  the  same  good  order  and 
practice  in  time  to  come,  it  is  our  will,  and  we  do  ordain,  that 
the  said  bishops  shall  continue  to  manage  all  church  matters 
with  the  advice,  consent,  free  vote,  and  assistance  of  the  pres- 
byters or  major  part  of  them,  in  the  said  meetings  of  pres- 
byters and  synods,  to  the  end  that  discipline  may  be  regu- 
larly and  exactly  exercised,  and  all  scandalous  offences  and 
offenders  duly  punished.  We  therefore  will  and  ordain,  that 
presbyteries  shall  ordinarily  meet  once  a  month,  and  the  dio- 
cesan synods  once  a  year,  in  May  or  June,  in  their  accustomed 

places. 

"  2.  Concerning  ordination  of  presbyters,  it  is  our  pleasure 
that  intrants  to  the  ministry,  being  lawfully  presented  to  a 
parish  church,  and  bringing  with  them  certificates  of  their 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  be  duly 
tried  and  examined  in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  thereupon 
they  shall  be  in  all  points  approved  and  found  sufficiently 
qualified  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery  within  which  the  said 
parish  church  lies,  an  edict  shall  be  duly  served  at  the  same, 
and  a  day  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  presbytery  for  their 
meeting  there  in  order  to  the  ordination  and  admission  of  the 
person  so  presented  and  appointed,  and  that  one  of  the  pres- 
byters be  appointed  to  preach,  and  the  people  of  the  parish 
warned  to  convene  at  a  fit  hour,  for  the  exercise  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  to  see  their  designed  minister  solemnly  ordained  by 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
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there  present,  and  be  exhorted  to  yield  due  reverence  and  obe- 
dience to  him  and  his  ministry  in  the  same. 

"3.  But  seeing  the  rules  and  duties  of  the  ministerial  office 
are  fully  expressed  in  the  form  of  ordination^,  and  that  the 
intrant  accordingly  promise  to  observe  them,  our  will  is,  that 
he  having  given  his  oath  that  he  is  free  from  all  simoniacal 
paction,  no  other  oath  or  subscription  shall  be  superadded  or 
required  of  him. 

"4.  We  further  ordain,  that  the  bishops  reside  constantly 
in  their  dioceses,  except  upon  urgent  occasions  ;  and  that  be- 
ing in  their  dioceses,  they  preach  every  Sunday  in  some  church 
thereof,  unless  they  be  hindered  by  old  age,  or  sickness,  or 
some  invincible  impediment. 

"  5.  And  we  do  will  and  ordain,  that  every  minister  with 
his  church-session,  be  careful  of  the  contribution  for  the  poor, 
and  their  constant  relief,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
parish ;  and  likewise  of  the  preserving  and  repairing  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  in  the  way  appointed  by  law  ;  and  that 
they  take  notice  of  all  public  scandals  and  gross  offences 
within  the  parish,  redressing  such  offences  as  they  have  been 
in  use  to  censure  and  correct,  and  reserving  and  delating 
others  to  the  presbytery,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
being  always  accountable  and  subject  to  the  revision  and  re- 
cognition of  the  presbytery,  in  all  things  acted  by  them  at 
their  usual  meetings,  as  the  presbyters  are  to  be  accountable 
for  all  their  actings  to  the  bishop  and  diocesan  synod. 

"  6.  And  to  the  end  that  good  order  may  be  the  better  pre- 
served in  the  parochial  meetings  aforesaid,  we  do  ordain,  that 
besides  every  bishop's  particular  visiting  the  parishes  within 
his  diocese,  in  which  they  ought  not,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not, 
be  deficient,  there  shall  be  frequently,  in  the  summer  season, 
more  solemn  and  indicted  visitations  of  such  churches  as  de- 
sire or  need  them,  by  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  together 
with  so  many  of  the  presbyters  and  moderators  as  can  con- 
veniently meet  at  the  time  and  places  appointed. 

"  7.  When  we  shall  think  fit  to  call  a  national  synod  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  it  shall  consist  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  deans  of  cathedrals,  moderators  of  presbyteries,  and 
one  presbyter  or  minister  out  of  each  presbytery,  chosen  by 
the  major  part  of  the  same,  of  one  or  two  from  the  university 

'  "  Nota.  There  is  no  form  of  ordination  appointed  to  this  day." — Tliis 
nota  is  by  archbishop  Patterson  ;  the  form  in  use  was,  and  still  is,  the  English 
Book  of  Ordination  ;  it  must  therefore  have  been  a  form  intended  for  this  spe- 
ciai  regulation. 
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of  St.  Andrews,  one  from  Glasgow,  one  from  King's  College, 
one  from  Marischal  College  at  Aberdeen,  and  one  from  the 
college  of  Edinburgh  ;  we,  or  a  commissioner  from  us,  being 
always  present.  And  when  we  shall  be  personally  present, 
such  of  our  jirivy  council  as  shall  have  place  and  vote  in  the 
?aid  national  synod,  as  Ave  shall  think  fit  to  choose,  whicli 
shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  fifteen  ;  and  when  we  send  a 
commissioner  to  it,  those  of  our  council,  chosen  by  us  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  present,  and  assisting  to  our  commissioner,  and 
shall  sit  and  vote  in  all  things  propounded  in  the  synod,  they 
not  exceeding  the  aforesaid  number.  And  the  synod  thus 
constituted  is  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  we,  by  our 
proclamation,  shall  appoint;  and  is  to  debate,  treat,  consider, 
consult,  conclude,  and  determine  upon  such  matters,  causes, 
and  things,  concerning  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  of  the  church,  as  we  or  our  commissioner  shall 
propound,  or  cause  to  be  propounded,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  said  synod  ;  and  whatever  shall  be  concluded  by  the  vote 
of  the  major  part  of  the  synod,  and  shall  be  consented  to  by 
us  or  our  commissioner,  shall  have  the  full  force  of  an  eccle- 
siastical law  or  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and 
all  our  subjects,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  that  our  kingdom, 
shall  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  be  subject  to  the  judgment, 
decision,  and  censure  of  the  said  national  synod ;  and  all  in- 
ferior ecclesiastical  meetings  and  jurisdictions  in  the  said 
church  shall,  in  all  their  actings  and  determinations,  be  ac- 
countable to  it,  and  censurable  by  it,  according  as  we  or  our 
commissioner,  and  the  said  synod,  shall  see  meet  to  take  re- 
cognizance and  revision  of  the  same. 

"  8.  And  upon  the  due  publication  of  these  regulations  and 
orders,  our  will  is,  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land shall  thenceforward  resort  to  the  meetings  of  the  presbv- 
teries  and  synods  to  which  they  belong,  and  that  none  of  them 
shall  be  allowed,  upon  any  cause  or  pretence  whatever,  to 
plead  exemption  from  the  same. 

"  These  are  the  particulars,  which  we  have  thought  fit  at 
present  to  ordain  concerning  church  affairs  in  Scotland,  as  we 
likewise  intend,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  to  be  careful  in 
time  coming,  to  add  and  enact  such  further  ordinances  and 
constitutions  as  we  shall  judge  needful  or  useful  for  the  pro- 
moting of  piety  and  true  religion,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
good  order  and  peace  in  that  church;  and  these  orders  and 
constitutions  being  fust  recorded  in  the  books  of  our  privy 
council,  and  duly  published,  we  do  ordain  to  be  observed  and 
obeyed  by  all  our  subjects  in  that  our  kingdom,  and  for  the 
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recording  and  publishing  of  the  same  this  shall  be  a  sufficient 
warrant. 

"  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  6th  day  of  July,  1670, 
and  of  our  reign  the  22d  year." 

The  following  observations  were  made  by  archbishop  Pat- 
terson : — "  These  are  written  with  earl  Tweeddale's  hand,  and 
were  consulted  and  contrived  by  his  lordship,  earl  Shaftes- 
bury, sir  Robert  Murray,  and  bishop  Leighton,  by  whom  duke 
Lauderdale  was  then  beset,  as  will  appear  by  a  copy  of  a  paper 
written  by  bishop  Leighton's  hand,  here  insert,  and.  which 
original  paper  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  hath  still  in  his  cus- 
tody.    The  tenor  of  it  was  as  follows;  viz. — 

"  That  the  bishops  shall  manage  all  church  matters,  with 
the  advice,  consent,  and  free  vote  uf  presbyters,  in  their  several 
meetings  of  presbyteries  and  synods ;  it  being  always  pro- 
vided, that  they  shall  vote  nothing  contrary  to  sound  religion, 
or  to  the  established  laws  of  this  kingdom,  which,  though  it  is 
scarce  to  be  supposed  that  they  will,  yet  if  any  such  thing 
should  fall  out,  in  that  case  the  bishop  is  to  enter  a  demurrer, 
till  the  matter  be  represented  to  a  superior  synod  of  the  church, 
or  to  his  majesty  by  the  council. 

"  And  because  national  synods  cannot  frequently  be  held,  it 
were  possibly  very  expedient  that  the  provincial  synods  were 
appointed  to  meet  joro  re  waM,  either  upon  such  occasions  as 
this,  or  any  other  important  concernment  of  the  church," 

"  Now,  BY  ALL  THIS,  an  apparent  plot  was  formed,  and  de- 
sign laid  and  contrived,  to  subvert  episcopacy  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  to  restore  presbytery  under  an  erastian  regula- 
tion; for  bishops  here  were  to  have  no  negation  over  the  meet- 
ings or  actings  of  the  presbyters;  nor  were  these  presbyters  to 
take  any  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  which  is  cut  off  by  the 
foresaid  orders  and  regulations.  All  the  power  in  these  eccle- 
siastical meetings  which  a  bishop  was  to  have,  was  no  more 
but  in  case  of  presbyteries  voting  any  thing  contrary  to  sound 
religion  and  the  established  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  put  in  or 
enter  a  dem.urrer,  till  the  matter  be  represented  to  a  superior 
synod,  or  to  his  majesty,  and  that  not  by  the  bishop  himself, 
but  by  the  council.  Is  not  this  a  very  agreeable  proposal  from 
a  bishop,  in  behalf  of  the  church  ? 

"  His  grace  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  well  perceiving  the  ill 
tendency  of  this  design  and  method,  which  he  foresaw  would 
entirely  ruin  and  subvert  episcopal  power  and  jurisdiction, 
had  no  other  way  to  stave  off'  and  prevent  the  ill  effects,  but 
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by  procuring  a  private  instruction  from  the  king  when  he  went 
couunissioncr  to  Scotland,  w  hereby  the  matter  is  i)ut  into  his 
grace's  i)o\vcr  and  chuice  to  publisji,  or  enact  these  orders  and 
regulations,  as  he  should  see  cause,  in  the  then  parliament 
which  was  to  be  holden  in  Scotland,  and  so  warded  of!"  the 
blow,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  tlie 
church,  by  not  mentioning  nor  enacting  tlicm,  nor  projiosing 
them  to  be  considered  or  enacted  either  by  parliament  or  the 
privy  council.  The  tenor  of  this  instruction  follows  in  this 
exact  copy,  whereof  his  grace  still  preserves  the  original : — 

"  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

"  Charlks  R. — Whereas  we  have  delivered  a  paper  unto 
you,  signed  by  us,  containing  some  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
and  orders,  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  our  privy  council, 
and  duly  published,  you  shall  either  impart  the  same  to  be 
recorded  and  published,  or  forbear  it  totally ;  or  shall  do  it 
soon  after  your  arrival,  or  delay  it  to  any  other  time,  as  you 
shall  judge' fit ;  and  if  before  the  end  of  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment, you  shall  think  fit  to  record  or  publish  them,  we  do 
hereby  authorise  you  to  endeavour  to  pass  such  of  them  into 
acts  of  parliament  as  you  shall  judge  expedient. 

*'  You  shall,  with  the  advice  of  such  as  you  shall  think  fit, 
consider  whether  or  not  it  be  fit,  that  to  the  end  the  memory 
of  the  late  unlawful  covenants  may  not  be  perpetuated,  an  act 
be  passed,  by  which  the  declaration  against  the  covenants  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  who  were  not  eleven  years  old,  when 
the  covenants  were  last  renewed  in  the  year  1650,  and  so  were 
not  in  a  capacity  to  have  taken  them  ;  nor  required  of  any  who 
shall  declare  he  never  took  these  covenants,  nor  any  of  them, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  declaration  shall  not  be  re- 
quired of  any  after  the  time  limited  in  England,  and  accord- 
ingly, you  shall  either  endeavour  that  an  act  be  passed  to  that 
effect,  or  forbear  the  same. 

"  You  are  to  require  the  lord  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to 
allow  and  authorise  the  transportation  of  such  ministers  as  shall 
be  lawfully  presented  to  any  of  the  churches  within  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow,  and  approved  by  the  bishop  of  Duniblane,  out 
of  any  church  within  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  that  he 
inform  the  bishops  within  his  province  to  do  the  like. 

"  If  you  find  it  fit  to  publish  our  orders  and  constitutions, 
you  shall  in  our  name  signify  to  the  archbishops  and  bisho]is, 
that  our  pleasure  is,  that  no  minister  be  prejudiced  nor  mo- 
lested for  his  private  opinion  concerning  church-government, 

VOL.  II.  4  P 
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provicUnghe  joins  with  the  cliurcli-meelings,and  submits  to  the 
present  government,  and  in  his  preaching,  and  in  all  other  parts 
and  exercises  of  his  ministry,  and  in  his  whole  conversation,  do 
behave  himself  peaceably  and  orderly,  as  becometh  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  the  7th  day 
of  July,  1670,  and  of  our  reign  the  22d  year.     C.  R.  ^" 

This  is  another  of  the  many  evils  arising  out  of  the  As- 
sertory Act,  which,  in  fact,  thi'ew  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  minister  for  the 
time  being.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to  Lauderdale  for  de- 
tecting and  dissipating  this  erastian  conspiracy ;  whose  pru- 
dence and  good  conduct  upon  this  occasion  is  a  curious 
contrast  to  his  threat  of  thrusting  the  church  under  her  fifth 
rib,  which,  if  true,  we  may  hope  was  one  of  those  sins  of  in- 
firmity, of  which  it  is  said  he  was  often  guilty,  of  "  speaking 
rashly  and  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."  Indeed,  Lauderdale's 
whole  administration  is  a  problem  very  difficult  to  solve  :  both 
parties  have  generally  accused  him  of  having  betrayed  them, 
and  his  conduct  too  frequently  gave  just  grounds  for  the  sus- 
picion. In  this  instance,  however,  he  rendered  the  church 
a  real  service,  when  she  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  betrayed  by 
one  of  her  own  latitudinarian  pastors. 

The  Indulgence,  the  Assertory  act,  and  the  Accommoda- 
tion, were  all  disjointed  parts  of  the  same  system  of  persecu- 
tion under  which  the  church  laboured  at  that  time.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  episcopal  clergy  were  greater,  we  are  told,  than 
might  have  been  expected  under  heathens ;  and  a  few  instances 
have  been  produced  from  the  evidence  of  an  enemy,  by  whom 
we  may  be  sure  they  are  not  overdrawn,  and  Burnet,  in  his  Vin- 
dication, says,  "  from  these  things  I  may  well  assume  that  the 
persecution  is  mainly  on  the  conformists'  side,  who,  for  their 
obedience  to  the  laws,  lie  open  to  ihcfury  of  their  enemies." 
But  the  doctrine  of  resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  subversive 
of  all  morality  and  government ;  for  if  we  may  resort  to  arms 
to  coerce  and  punish  our  governors  whenever  wc  imagine  they 
are  in  fault,  anarchy  would  soon  be  introduced,  and  conse- 
quently the  greatest  of  all  tyrannies.  It  was  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  prcsbyterians  acted  at  that  time,  but  as  they 
were  now  unable  to  coerce  the  government,  they  spent  their 
fury  on  their  fellow  subjects,  the  established  episcopal  clergy  ; 
on  whom  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  inflict  "  condign 
punishment."     But  the  whole  mystery  of  Jesuitism  does  not 

'  MSS.  Episcopal  Chest  at  Aberdeen,  No.  B  A. 
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discover  a  more  destructive  jninciplc  to  ]ieace  and  good  order, 
than  that  doctrine  originally  promulgated  by  John  Knox,  of 
its  being  lawful  for  private  ])ersons  to  execute  vengeance  on 
public  delinquents  when  they  consider  the  magistrate  to  be 
remiss  in  his  office.  This  species  of  "  iviid  justice^''  as  it  is 
now  called,  puts  a  sword  into  a  madman's  hand,  that  exposes 
every  man  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  and  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary, and  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  moral  law  and 
the  appointment  of  God.  The  sovereign  is  "  the  minister  of 
God"  lor  good  to  the  obedient  subject ;  but  he  is  "  a  revenger ," 
who  bears  the  sword  by  divine  authority,  to  execute  wrath  upon 
subjects  who  do  evil.  The  divinely  inspired  teachers  of  re- 
ligion taught  obedience  to  the  sovereign  in  every  country 
wherever  they  introduced  Christianity,  and  connnanded  their 
disciples  to  live  godly  and  quiet  lives  under  their  heathen 
governors,  and  not  to  persecute  or  disturb  their  fellow  subjects 
even  in  the  exercise  of  their  heathen  rites  and  worship.  But 
in  Scotland  the  church  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  persecution, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  people,  of  which  the  "turning 
oft"  of  archbishop  Burnet,  and  the  personal  assaults  and 
house-breaking  of  the  clergy  in  his  diocese,  are  prominent  in- 
stances. Their  characters  and  reputations  also  have,  ever 
since  the  restoration,  been  objects  of  the  most  unmitigated 
slander,  not  only  by  their  avowed  and  open  enemies,  but  by 
their  pretended  friends,  particularly  by  him  who  was  presby- 
terian  in  heart  though  not  in  habit. 

Thk  act  against  conventicles  was  a  disgrace  to  the  govern- 
ment that  introduced  it  into  the  legislature  ;  but  before  they 
consented  to  it,  the  iiarliament  that  passed  it  must  have  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  wild  fanatics  who  were  the  objects 
of  it.  The  apostles  recommended  to  the  church  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  laws,  at  a  time  when  those  (hat  were  saved 
by  baptism  were  living  under  a  heathen  government,  and  there- 
fore they  were  exposed  to  the  imjiosition  of  laws  that  might  bs 
contrary  to  their  christian  profession,  and  so  might  become 
great  trials  of  their  faith  and  ])atiencc.  The  covenanters 
spoke  of  our  blessed  Lord  as  of  a  king  at  the  head  of  legions  of 
fighting  saints,  and  were  always  ready  to  draw  their  swords 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered  of  acquiring  the  sui)remacy 
over  their  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rulers,  for  that  was  the  real 
meaning  of  their  crowning  king  Jesus,  and  thereby  of  main- 
taining their  genuine  jiopish  original.  They  entirely  mistook 
and  misapplied  that  text,  "  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  imto 
blood,  striving  against  sin  ;"  which  means  the  suffering  our 
own  blood  to  be  shed  by  persecutors,  and  to  suffer  the  worst 
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froTii  our  malicious  adversaries,  in  imitation  of  those  ]:)rimi- 
tive  worthies  who  confessed  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  earth,  and  of  Christ  himself,  who  witnessed  a  good  con- 
fession before  Pilate,  and  "  resisted  unto  blood."  But  the 
covenantei's  imagined  that  resistance  unto  blood  meant  an 
armed  resistance  to  the  powers  that  be,  a  continual  contradic- 
tion of  all  lawful  commands  that  did  not  immediately  corre- 
spond with  their  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  hence  their 
ministers  went  armed  to  their  pulpits,  and  the  people  to  their 
field  meetings,  and  their  ministers  were  the  foremost  in'  all 
their  insurrections  and  engagements  with  the  king's  troops. 
Therefore  we  must  arrive  at  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  a 
religion  in  which  the  breach  of  one  at  least  of  God's  command- 
ments was  taught  and  practised,  can  neither  have  enjoyed 
divine  inspiration,  nor  have  been  accompanied  by  di- 
vine grace.  The  wilful  and  habitual  breach  of  any  one  of 
the  commandments,  justly  renders  a  man  a  transgres- 
sor of  the  whole  table  ol"  the  divine  law,  even  although 
he  should  not  be  guilty  in  other  particular  instances ; 
for  so  long  as  a  haughty  and  contentious  spirit  in  religion  pre- 
vents self  government,  all  pretences  to  godliness  and  superior 
sanctity  are  but  vanity  and  hypocrisy.  Such  carnal  wisdom 
descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  founded  in  sensual  and 
worldly  principles,  and  the  practice  resulting  from  it  is,  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  "  earthly,  sensual,  devilish." 

The  Assertouy  act  was  a  most  daring  encroachment  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  in  fact  it  was  calculated  most  ef- 
fectually to  have  extirpated  her  ;  but  although  the  state  can 
deprive  bishops  of  their  jurisdiction  as  resjjects  any  particu- 
lar diocese,  yet  it  cannot  deprive  them  of  their  episcopal  cha- 
racter ;  and  their  ordinations  and  all  purely  episcopal  acts  are 
as  valid  as  if  they  still  retained  their  jurisdiction.  No  autho- 
rity less  than  that  which  (jives  a  commission  can  stop  the  ex- 
ecution of  it.  Till  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  all  the 
states  in  the  world  attempted  to  stop  the  apostolical  commis- 
sion, which,  if  they  had  had  power  to  have  effected,  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  strangled  in  the  birth.  Christ  insti- 
tuted a  spiritual  relationship  or  marriage  betwixt  the  bisho}) 
and  his  flock,  whom,  as  his  ambassador,  lie  empowered  to 
marry  the  church  in  His  name  and  stead  ;  and  he  promised 
to  ratify  the  marriage  in  his  own  person  for  ever  in  heaven, 
where  the  eternal  marriage-feast  will  be  celebrated.  The 
diocese  of  Glasgow  having  been  married  by  ])roxy  to  Christ 
in  the  person  of  their  archbishop,  the  "  turning  off"  of  J)r. 
Burnet  was  a  putting  asunder  those  whom  God  had  joined 
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together  ;  and  Dr.  Leighton's  luiving  been  put  into  the  bisliop- 
riclv,  was  like  a  woman  marrying  a  second  husband  whilst  her 
first  one  lives,  and  has  not  been  divorced  for  a  just  cause  and 
by  a  competent  authority,  and  of  course  made  guilty  of  the 
same  sin.  Presbyterian  authors  blame  archbishop  l}urnet  as 
mean-spirited,  for  mechly  obeying  the  lawful  ordinance  of  his 
sovereign  ;  whereas  one  of  their  ministers  would  have  mus- 
tered their  fighting  "  angels"  and  agitated  the  peoi)le. 

Thk  Indulgence  was  a  most  insidious  device  of  the  pres- 
byterian  party  for  dividing  the  church,  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  in  the  second,  of  comidetely  presbyterianising  it  upon 
erastian  ])rinciples.  Although  the  established  church  had  no 
other  confession  of  faith  than  "  the  uncatholic  one  of  the  Scotcli 
reformers,"  yet  she  required  no  other  terms  of  communion 
but  the  apostles'  creed ;  whereas  the  indulged  ministers  re- 
quired a  nuiltitude  of  articles,  not  merely  for  peace  and  unity, 
but  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  They  required  subscription  to  the 
league  and  covenant,  whicli  was  condemned  by  law  and  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  to  all  the  articles  and  pro])o- 
silions  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faiih,  and 
the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  before  they  admitted  any 
one  to  their  so-called  baptisms  or  the  Lord's  supper.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  amalgamate  the  two  systems  either  in 
doctrine  or  in  discipline,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  or  to  think  of 
a  cadiolic  communion  ;  for  this  Indulgence,  in  a  most  cri- 
minal and  antichristian  manner,  created  a  perpetual  and  inex- 
tinguishable fund  of  schism  and  division.  The  Accommoda- 
tion proceeded  from  the  same  party  and  with  the  same  view. 
Bishop  Leighton  was  a  pious,  benevolent,  and  credulous  asce- 
tic, and  was  easily  drawn  into  the  schemes  of  Tweeddale, 
without  suspecting  the  ulterior  views  of  that  covenanted 
nobleman  ;  but  even  he  discovered  that  those  who  were  still 
under  the  delusion  of  the  covenant  were  not  to  be  gained  either 
by  conciliation  or  concession.  Nothing  short  of  the  absolute 
unconditional  surrender  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  even 
the  very  being  of  God's  holy  church,  would  satisfy  them. 
And  the  worthy  bishop,  with  sorrow,  was  obliged  to  say  to  the 
]n-esbyterian  ministers,  "  Now  that  they  had  ihought  fit  to 
reject  these  concessions,  ivithout  either  olfering  any  reason  (or 
doing  so  or  any  expedient  on  their  side;  thehefoke  the  con 
tiiiuance  of  our  divisions  must  lie  at  their  door,  both  before 
God  and  men." 
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1671. —  As  IT  WAS  now  evident  that  the  presbyterians  were 
not  to  be  conciliated,  the  council  made  an  act  on  the  2()th  of 
January,  ordering  all  those  indulged  ministers  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  respective  parishes,  who  would  not  attend  the 
episcopal  synods  and  presbyteries;  and  the  non-indulged  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  parish  churches,  or  else  to  remove  their 
families  to  other  places.  The  lord  advocate  made  it  publicly 
known  that  he  was  determined  to  execute  the  severe  act  against 
conventicles  with  the  utmost  rigour,  in  order  to  deter  men  from 
convocating  at  these  illegal  meetings,  and  so  of  incurring  the 
sanguinary  pains  of  it.  What  with  the  alleged  connivance 
of  Lauderdale,  and  the  religious  dis])utes  and  irregularities  of 
the  ])resbytcriau.s  themselves,  the  papists  began  to  mcetojienly 
in  their  mass-houses,  and  multitudes  of  priests  and  Jesuits 
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entered  the  kingdom  in  lio]ies  of  the  revival  of  their  commu- 
nion; and  a  vessel  was  seized  in  the  Forth  containing  bales 
of  Tubers  illc's  Catechism,  relics,  beads,  ])ictures,  scapularics, 
and  similar  trumpery.  Four  popish  priests  were  also  arrested 
in  the  county  of  jNIoray,  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  Even 
"NVodrow  admits  that  the  episcojial  clergy  preached  zealously 
against  the  errors  and  superstition  of  po])cry,  and  particularly 
the  learned  Mr.  John  Menzies,  of  Aberdeen,  who  ])ublished  a 
treatise  against  them.  But  he  is  very  angi'y  with  the  primate, 
who,  he  says,  "  it  was  generally  reported,"  had  said  in  the 
council,  "  that  his  majesty's  government  was  by  far  in  greater 
hazard  from  presbyterians  than  from  the  papists  ;  and  that  it 
was  his  opinion,  the  council  ought  more  naiTowly  to  look  to 
jiresbyterian  meetings,  in  which  they  were  very  slack,  although 
the  great  danger  lay  there  ^" 

Dr.  David  Stuachax,  bishop  of  Brechin,  and  Dr.  George 
Wishart,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  died  this  year,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Robert  Laurie  and  Dr.  Alexander  Young.  On 
the  '29th  of  August,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  wrote  to  the  pri- 
mate respecting  the  filling  up  of  these  sees,  recommending 
that  no  presbyter  should  be  raised  at  once  to  the  see  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  that  some  of  the  other  well-experienced  bishops 
should  be  translated,  and  a  priest  chosen  and  consecrated  for 
the  see  from  which  the  other  had  been  removed  ;  and  re- 
quested the  archbishop  to  name  some  one  whom  he  con- 
sidered fit  for  the  bishoprick  of  Edinburgh.  Notwithstand- 
ing Lauderdale's  judicious  advice,  Dr.  Alexander  Young, 
archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  was  elected,  and  the  conge  crelire 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  a  royal  letter  to  the  bishop  elect, 
are  still  preserved  among  the  episcopal  papers  at  Aberdeen 2. 
Bishop  Wishart  was  interred  in  the  abbey  church  of  llolirood 
House,  under  a  magnificent  tomb,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
recorded  by  Keith,  who  says,  "  he  was  a  person  of  great  re- 
ligion ;  and  having  been  a  prisoner  himself,  it  is  reported  of 
him  that  he  was  always  careful  at  each  dinner  to  send  off  the 
first  mess  to  the  prisoners^." 

Mr.  Robert  Laurie  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Laurie,  formerly 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling;  and  Baillic  mentions  his 
grandfather,  "  Blasius  Laurentius — born  with  us  [at  Glas- 
gow], and  long  a  regent  in  our  house,  one  of  the  bravest  philo- 
sophers and   humanists  in  his   time."     He   was  one   of  the 


'  Woilrow's  History,  ii.  187-8. 

*  MS.  Papers  in  the  Episcopal  Chest  at  Aberdeen,  No.  A  8. 

3  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  02,  63—108. 
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ministers  of  Edinburgh  before  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  and 
consequently  was  cpiscopally  ordained.  He,  Mr.  Fairfoul,  and 
others,  made  a  strenuous  exertion  in  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  ill  the  year  1648,  to  induce  that  body  to  agree  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Cliailes  I.  to  the  exercise  of  his  full  regal  power  in 
all  his  dominions,  "  without  any  condition  either  of  covenant, 
religion,  or  j^ropositions  ,"  for  which  the  whole  party  incurred 
the  wrath  of  that  loyal  body,  and  had  not  other  matters  of 
importance  intervened,  the  commission  "  would  have  called 
them  to  an  account  for  their  malapertness."     In  the  Assembly 
of  1649,  Mr.  Laurie  drew  up  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
a  good  many    of  the  ministers,  "  for  moderating,  in  some 
things,  the  poiver  of  the  commission  of  the  church,  which 
was  expounded  by  this  assembly  truly  to  have  been  an  over- 
throwing in  favour  of  the  malignant  party,  the  power  of  the 
kirk."     It  created  a  considerable  sensation  among  the  godly 
ministers ;  and  Mr.  Laurie  was  only  saved  from  the  effects  of 
their  wrath  by  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  "  albeit 
a  terrible   act  was  made  against  the  thing."      He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  assembly,  however,  one  of  a  committee 
to  examine  and  revise  the  new  metre  version  of  the  Psalms, 
and  to  report  to  the  commission  of  the  kirk  ;  and  on   the  1st 
of  January,  1650,  he  and  his  brethren  received  their  thanks 
for  the  great  pains  they  had  been  at,  in  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  and  other  scriptural  songs  in  metre.     In  February  he 
was  desired  to  present  his  labours  and  great  pains  in  putting 
the  scriptural  songs  in  metre,  to  the  commission,  for  their  con- 
sideration ^      I   can  find  no    other   account    of  archdeacon 
Young  than  the  meagre  one  afforded  by  Keith,  who  says  he 
was  "  of  the  family  of  Altbar,  and  born  at  Aberdeen  2."    These 
were  consecrated  to  the  sees  of  Edinburgh  and  Brechin  pro- 
bably by  archbishop  Sharp,  although  Keith  does  not  mention 
cither  the  consecrator,  or  the  time  or  place  where  the  consecra- 
tion took  place. 

There  is  written  evidence  extant  that  Lauderdale  requested 
the  archbishop  of  Stx  Andrews  to  recommend  some  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  see  of  Edinburgh;  but  Gilbert  Burnet,  with 
great  complacency,  says,  "  I  was  then,  and  for  three  years 
a  Her  that,  offered  to  be  made  a  bishop,  but  I  refused  it.  I  saw 
the  counsels  were  alterinf/  above;  sol  resolved /o  look  on, 
and  sec  whether  things  would  turn^."     He  was  then  at  the 

>  Baillie's  Letters  and  Appendix,  iii.  45—95—403—546—554,  555. 
■  Catalogue,  C4. — App.  to  Spottiswood's  History,  p.  4.  1677. 
•*  Own  Times,  i.  543. 
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uncanonical  age  of  twenty-eight :  but  altliough  he  seems  proud 
of  the  offer  of  a  bisho])rick,  and  tells  us  "  that  whatever  he 
asked  for  his  friends  was  granted,"  yet  his  reason  for  refusing 
the  mitre  should  not  be  altogether  passed  over  in  silence.  He 
calculated  that  there  was  a  ])robal)ility  from  the  Whig  admi- 
nistration tliat  the  king  might  fall  back  upon  the  Assertory 
Act,  and  establish  presbytery,  which,  as  things  stood,  he  might 
easily  have  done.  As  Burnet  was  then  so  high  in  court  fa- 
vour, he  might  calculate  on  preferment  at  any  time,  and  there- 
fore, like  a  judicious  politician,  he  waited  his  time,  and  kept 
himself  in  reserve  for  securing  the  loaves  and  fishes,  whether 
presbytery  or  episcopacy  should  turn  up  trump.  Had  presby- 
tery been  established,  he  could  plead  not  only  his  own  merits, 
but  those  also  of  his  "  unfortunate  uncle,"  Johnston,  who  suf- 
fered for  the  cause;  and  in  the  event  of  the  church  surviving  her 
then  persecution,  he  might  be  able  to  convince  her  governors 
that  all  his  slanderous  aspersions  and  attempts  to  annihilate 
her,  were  designed  for  her  benefit.  About  this  time  he  had 
prepared  his  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  which  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  lord  Lauderdale,  he  condescended  to  flatter 
him  by  the  offers  of  two  bishopricks,  and  by  constituting  him 
his  favourite  and  confidant;  but  Burnet  has  himself  told  us  that 
"  his  true  design  was  to  engage  me  io put  in  a  great  deal  relat- 
ing to  himself  in  that  work;"  and  1  doubt  not,  to  leave  a  great 
deal  out  of  it  also  which  was  not  now  convenient  to  be  known. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  Burnet  could  flatter  Lauderdale,  and 
say  in  his  preface,  "  the  noble  character  which  you  do  now 
so  worthily  bear,  together  with  the  more  lasting  and  inward 
characters  of  your  princely  mind,  did  set  me  beyond  doubt- 
ing to  whom  this  address  was  to  be  made But  it  is 

not  your  illustrious  quality  that  entitles  you  to  this  dedication. 
No,  great  prince!  greater  in  your  mind  than  by  your  fortune; 
there  is  somewhat  more  inward  to  you  than  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
which,  as  it  proves  her  not  blind  in  this  instance,  so  com- 
mands all  the  respect  can  be  paid  your  graced" 

167-2. — Thp:  council  received  information,  in  February, 
that  many  illegal  conventicles  were  held  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow;  they  sent,  therefore,  a  peremptory- 
order  to  the  magistrates  to  sup])ress  them,  and  to  all  the  ousted 
ministers  either  to  attend  the  parish  churches  or  else  to  remove 
out  of  that  city.  Wodrow  industriously  enumerates  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  their  wives  and  sons,  who  were  fined  for 

1  Preface   to  Vindication,  &c.  of  the  Church   and  State   of  Scotland. — Own 
Times,  i.  525. — Salmon's  Examination  of  Own  Times,  i,  640-41. 
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attending  and  countenancing  the  field  conventicles.  There  is 
only  one  riot  mentioned  this  year,  which  was  perpetrated  on 
Mr.  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  episcopal  incumbent  of  Affleck  or 
Auchinleck,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  diocese  of  Glasgow, 
whose  house  was  broken  open  in  the  night-time,  and  plun- 
dered. On  the  23d  of  January  the  council  sent  a  commission 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  militia  at  Ayr,  "  to  try  into 
it,  and  to  hold  courts,  and  to  call  in  the  inhabitants  of  that 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  to  depone  what  they  know 
about  it,  and  to  fine  the  absent  heritors  in  two  hundred  pounds, 
tenants  forty  pounds,  cottiers  in  ten  pounds,  and  each  woman 
according  to  the  quality  of  her  husband,  dead  or  aliAC."  The 
money  is  in  Scots'  valuation,  and  each  pound  was  only  about 
twenty  pence  sterling;  so  that  the  fines  were  more  fonnidable 
in  appearance  than  in  reality.  These  burglaries  could  not  be 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  parishioners, 
some  of  whom  frequently  received  the  stolen  furniture ;  yet  they 
were  so  far  participators  in  those  outrages,  that  they  concealed 
the  perpetrators,  and  would  give  no  information  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  justice  ^ 

At  THIS  TIME  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power;  and  on  the  2d  of  May  he  was  created  a  duke, re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  garter,  and  he  was  sent  down  as  the  royal 
commissioner  to  hold  the  third  session  of  parliament.  Par- 
liament met  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  its  history  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  former.  The  acts  consisted  chiefly  of  supple- 
ments to  former  acts,  for  the  suppression  of  the  growing  evil  of 
field  conventicles,  which,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
law,  were  persisted  in  2.  To  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  this 
schism  by  the  admission  of  more  ministers,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  ordainers  were  to  be  deposed,  and  those  admitted  by  such 
as  were  deposed  were  to  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  banishment, 
and  to  perpetual  imprisonment  if  they  retunied.  This  pro- 
hibition applied  chiefly  to  the  itinerant  field  preachers,  who 
were  a  real  nuisance  to  all  the  peaceably-disposed.  Another 
act  was  passed^,  which  declared,  "  that  upon  the  13th  August, 
1670,  an  act  had  been  made  against  conventicles;  and  that 
upon  the  20th  of  the  said  month,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  ano- 
ther act  passed  against  separation,  and  withdrawing  from  the 
public  meetings  for  divine  worship;"  but  these  acts  being 
only  temporary  provisions  for  those  years  unless  his  majesty 
should  think  fit  to  prolong  the  term,  "  it  is  statute  and  or- 

'  VVodrow's  History,  i.  197.  -  Ibid. — Memoirs  of  Scotland,  p.  220. 

'  Second  parliament  of  Charles  I.  sess.  3.  act  9. 
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daiued  that  they  arc  now  continued  three  years  forward,  and 
as  much  longer  as  his  majesty  shall  ])lease  to  appoint."  It 
was  likewise  farther  enacted,  that  no  outed  minister,  not 
licensed  by  his  majesty's]  council,  nor  other  person  not  au- 
thorised nor  tolerated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  presume  to 
preach,  expound  Scripture,  or  pray  in  any  meeting,  excepting 
in  their  own  liouses,  and  to  those  of  their  own  family ;"  but 
the  next  clause  relaxes  the  severity  of  this  erastian  statute,  so 
far  as  to  permit  four  persons  to  be  present  besides  those  of 
the  family. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Richard  Cameron  was  ordained 
by  Welsh  and  Semple,  "  two  fiery  ministers,"  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  Haughhead  in  Teviotdale,  when  Welsh, 
still  continuing  his  hand  on  Cameron's  head,  said,  in  a  prophe- 
tical strain,  "  Go  your  way,  Ritchie,  and  set  the  fire  of  hell  to 
their  tails  K''  With  such  sentiments,  avowed  and  inculcated, 
it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  the  government  wished  to  prevent 
the  continuation  of  such  fiery  zealots,  from  whom  "  the  fire  of 
hell"  was  much  more  likely  to  spread  among  the  people  than 
that  the  continual  dew  of  God's  blessing  would  be  poured 
down  upon  their  deluded  followers.  The  banished  ministers 
in  Holland  constituted  themselves  a  presbytery,  to  whom  the 
prcsbyterian  students  were  sent  over  for  ordination,  and  to 
whom  they  communicated  their  views  of  keeping  up  the  agi- 
tation in  the  disaftected  districts;  and  we  are  informed,  by  the 
latest  authority,  that  they  "  returned  to  Scotland  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  knowledge,  and  confirmed  in  the  love,  of  the 
great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  presbyterian  church.  In 
this  manner  the  vital  principles  of  presbytery  were  not  only 
kept  alive;  they  were  strengthened  into  more  intense  activity 
and  uncompromising  endurance^." 

Thesi:  ministers  in  Holland  sent  one  of  their  number,  Mr. 
John  Cakstairs,  with  instructions  written  in  white  ink,  and 
letters  to  many  of  the  disaffected  ministers :  the  object  of  his 
journey  was  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  if 
there  was  any  probability  of  their  making  another  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  with  whom  Charles  was  then  at  war. 
His  instructions  were  written  in  such  mysterious  and  ambigu- 
ous terras,  that  their  real  import  was  not  clearly  ascertained  ; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  was  empowered  to  explain  verbally 
many  things  that  were  referred  to  in  his  instructions,  and  to 
promise  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  event  of  a  rising.  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Tushiclaw,  and  many  others,  fell  into  trouble  for  cor- 

'  Scots  Worthies. — Life  of  Richard  Cameron,  332.         -  Hetherington,  H3. 
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responding  with  the  incendiaries  in  Holland,  and  Carstairs 
was  held  to  bail  to  appear  when  called  on,  but  he  prudently 
returned  to  the  continent- 

Another  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  presbyterian  ministers;  and  Burnet  tells  us, 
that  Lauderdale  asked  his  opinion  concerning  them,  which, 
he  says,  he  gave  frankly — that  the  presbyterian  ministers  be 
"  coupled  up"  in  the  vacant  parishes.  Leighton  approved  of  this 
coupling,  and  compared  it  to  "  gathering  into  the  chimney, 
where  they  might  burn,  safely,  the  coals  that  were  scattered 
over  the  house,  and  setting  it  all  on  fire;"  but  it  produced  no 
good,  for  dissent  was  now  exasperated  into  faction.  Burnet's 
opinion  was,  "  there  were  many  vacancies  in  the  disaffected 
counties  to  which  no  conformable  men,  of  any  worth,  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  go."  The  fact  is,  the  presbyterians  made 
these  vacancies  by  their  riotous  assaults  on  the  clergy,  and 
breaking  into  and  plundering  their  houses,  and  then  kept  the 
chinxhes  vacant  by  a  system  of  terrorism  that  prevented  other 
clergymen  from  accepting  benefices  where  neither  their  lives 
nor  property  were  safe.  "  So,"  he  continues,  "  I  proposed  that 
the  ministers  should  be  put  into  these  parishes  by  couples, 
and  have  the  benefice  divided  between  them;  and  in  the 
churches  where  the  Indulgence  had  already  taken  place,  that 
a  second  minister  should  be  added,  and  have  the  half  of  the 
benefice ;  by  this  means  I  reckoned  that  all  the  outed  minis- 
ters would  be  again  employed,  and  kept  from  going  round  the 
uninfected  parts  of  the  kingdom.  ...  I  also  proposed,  that 
they  should  be  confined  to  their  parishes,  not  to  stir  out  of 
them  without  leave  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  a  privy 
councillor;  and  that  upon  transgressing  the  rules  that  should 
be  set  them,  a  proportion  of  their  benefice  should  be  forfeited, 
and  applied  to  some  pious  use."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  clearest 
indication  that  could  be  given  of  the  turbulence  of  these  men, 
that  such  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  proposal  should  proceed 
lirom  one  who  was  himself  presbyterian  in  principles  and 
affections.  The  project  pleased  Lauderdale,  and  he  ordered 
Burnet  to  state  his  advice  in  writing,  and  his  grace  then  turned 
it  into  the  style  of  instructions  \ 

Notwithstanding  what  bishop  Burnet  says,  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale  came  down  empowered  to  grant  this  second  indul- 
gence, and  he  only  adopted  Burnet's  suggestion  of  coupling  up 
the  ministers.  Reports  of  his  intentions  got  into  circulation, 
and  about  twenty  of  the  jxirties  interested  met  in  Etlinburgh 

'  Own  Times,  i.  518. — Pfarson'iS  Life  of  Leighton,  i.  ci. 
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on  the  8th  of  August,  and  agreed  to  address  a  letter  to  sir 
James  Dalrymple,  of  Stair,  a  ])rivy  councillor,  in  whom  they 
had  full  confidence.  The  ministers  were  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  their  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  the  ])ro])osals  of 
government;  and  Wodrow  says,  "  it  must  be  owned  there  was 
too  much  warmth  both  at  their  meetings  and  reasonings  about 
it,  and  afterwards."  As  yet,  however,  the  terms  to  be  offered 
by  government  were  not  known,  and  they  could  only  reason 
hvpothetically,  which  was  just  so  much  waste  of  time,  tem- 
per, and  words;  but  it  was  violently  urged  that  a  testimony 
should  be  made  "  against  the  sinful  encroachments  of  the 
state,  and  urged  such  expressions  to  be  inserted  in  the  letter 
as  made  \\.  treason  against  the  present  laws;  and  when  the 
paper  was  thus  inflamed,  they  went  off.  Thus,  after  some 
meetings,  the  letter  grew  so  high,  that  none  could  be  found  to 
present  it,  and  so  it  was  laid  aside  ^"  Guthrie,  a  presbyte- 
rian,  acknowledges  that "  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
indefensible.  The  letter  they  drew  up  to  Dalrymple  ivas  trea- 
sonable in  the  last  degree,  and  none  could  be  found  mad  enough 
to  present  it 2,"  But  as  the  letter  was  of  such  a  nature  as  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  its  being  presented,  they  agreed  to 
depute  two  of  their  number  to  wait  upon  Dalrymple,  and  to 
represent  the  difficulties  of  their  case,  when  he  received  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  promised  to  use  his  utmost  efforts, 
both  in  council  and  pai'liament,  to  serve  them. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  council  met,  and  agreed  to 
three  acts  relative  to  this  second  indulgence  ;  for  which 
Wodrow  evinces  the  gratitude  of  his  party,  by  saying,  "  there 
was  abundance  of  cunning  in  framing  the  acts,  both  for  an- 
swering this  end,  and  so  as  ministers  might  be  brought  to 
comply  with  some  of  the  acts  without  approving  others  which 
contained  clauses  more  gravaminous  ;  yea,  there  seems  in  the 
frame  of  these  acts  to  be  room  left  by  the  framcrsybr  blowing 
at  the  fire  of  division  among  presbyterians,  by  which  the 
designs  of  their  enemies  were  mightily  carried  ori^."  So  in- 
supportable had  been  the  persecution  which  the  covenanters 
earned  on  against  the  established  episcopal  clergy,  that  at  this 
time  fifty-eight  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  Gal- 
loway were  found  to  be  vacant,  and  into  which,  with  those 
where  indulged  ministers  had  already  been  inducted,  were 
coupled  up  about  eighty  of  the  deserters,  who,  according  to 
the  act,  were  "  to  repair  to  the  parishes — and  to  remain  therein 

'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  203.  -'  General  History,  \.  151. 

3  History,  ii.  203, 
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confined,  permitting  and  allowing  them  to  preach  and  exercise 
the  other  parts  of  their  ministerial  functions  to  which  they 
are  or  shall  be  confined  by  this  present  act."  The  second 
act  described  the  restrictions  to  which  they  were  to  be  sub- 
jected ;  which  were — 1 .  They  must  neither  marry  nor  baptize 
any  except  those  belonging  to  their  respective  parishes,  unless 
a  neighbouring  one  be  vacant.  2.  They  must  all  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  same  day,  and  admit  none  from  other 
parishes  to  partake  with  them  without  a  certificate  from  the 
ministers  thereof.  3.  They  must  preach  only  in  the  church, 
under  pain  of  being  punished  as  keepers  of  conventicles,  if 
they  preached  even  in  the  churchyard.  4.  They  must  not  go 
out  of  their  parishes  without  a  license  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  5.  All  cases  of  discipline  must  be  referred  to  pres- 
byteries ;  and  where  there  is  no  presbyterial  meeting,  that  these 
cases  be  referred  to  the  presbytery  of  the  next  bounds.  6.  That 
the  ordinary  dues  payable  to  bursars,  clerks  of  presbyteries 
and  synods,  be  paid  by  the  said  ministers  as  formerly. 

These  hard  and  arbitrary  terms  were  not  inflicted  by  the 
church,  but  by  the  state,  at  the  suggestion  of  Burnet,  who  re- 
commended the  duke  to  couple  them  up,  and  rigidly  confine 
them  within,  the  boundaries  of  their  parishes,  which  sufl[iciently 
indicates  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  those  who  make  the 
greatest  pretensions  to  liberality. 

As  SOON  AS  these  acts  were  published,  about  thirty  of  the 
ministers  met  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  question  was  put  by  the 
moderator — "  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  go  and 
exercise  their  ministry  at  the  churches"  to  which  they  had 
been  appointed  }  Four  were  of  opinion  that  ministers  ought  to 
go  to  their  churches  after  they  had  once  given  a  testimony  to 
the  state  against  what  they  conceived  was  wrong  in  their  in- 
dulgence ;  two  were  undetermined,  and  twenty-six  voted  for 
the  negative,  so  that  the  indulgence  was  voted  against  as  no 
favour,  and  everywhere  it  was  disliked  by  those  whom  it  was 
intended  to  serve.  In  the  west  a  strong  remonstrance  was 
drawn  up  against  it,  as  clogged  with  many  involvements  con- 
trary to  their  principles  and  consciences — as  homologating  and 
subjecting  themselves  to  erastianism — as  obliging  them  to  con- 
demn field  conventicles  —  as  depriving  the  people  of  the 
liberty  of  a  free  election — as  confining  not  only  their  persons 
but  their  ministry,  and  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of  mu- 
tual conversation  in  presbyteries  and  private  communion  with 
one  another — as  an  interpretative  subjection  to  erastianism, 
and  as  thrusting  them  under  a  direct  and  formal  subjection  to 
prelacy — and,  lastly,  because  "  the  peremptory  order  given  to 
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sheriffs  and  magistrates  to  inquire  how  the  ministers  confined 
and  allowed  to  preach  do  observe  these  rules,  shows  that  the 
ministers  who  fail  in  the  due  and  peremptory  obedience  will 
be  undoubtedly  censured  according  to  their  supposed  demerits, 
and  we,  being  straitened  in  our  conscience  to  give  obedience 
to  these  canons,  judge  it  will  be  but  a  farther  provoking  to  the 
magistrate,  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  hurtful  to  ourselves, 
to  step  in,  and  within  a  short  lime  to  be  thrust  out  again,  for 
our  contravention  ^" 

They  met  again  on  the  23d  of  December,  but  could  not 
agree  among  themselves  about  their  testimony,  but  many  were 
of  opinion  that  the  indulgence  should  be  rejected,  as  the  only 
method  to  preserve  unity  among  presbyterians ;  but  those  who 
accepted  agreed  to  deliver  their  testimonies  against  the  magis- 
trate's encroachments  from  their  pulpits  at  their  first  entry 
into  their  respective  parishes.  The  intrigues  of  the  ministers 
in  Holland  had  considerable  influence  in  raising  up  a  charge 
of  unfaithfulness  against  the  ministers  that  accepted  the  in- 
dulgence ;  but  they  comforted  themselves  with  the  doctrine 
of  Reserve,  and  "  were  persuaded,"  says  Wodrow,  that  "  everij 
point  of  truth  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  the  pulpit  at  all  times. 
They  considered  there  are  sayings  even  disciples  cannot  bear ; 
and  though  they  themselves  could  not  come  up  to  their 
brethren's  length  in  point  of  practice,  they  saw  no  reason  from 
this,  publicly  to  stage  and  condemn  them."  In  summing 
up  this  erastian  affair,  Wodrow  says,  "  and  upon  the  whole  I 
must  with  regret  observe,  that  presbyterians  who  before  this 
had  been  very  much  of  a  piece,  did  now  divide  ;  and  the  scar 
of  this  wound  is  continuing  among  us^."  One  strong  family 
likeness  betwixt  popery  and  presbytery  is  the  determination  of 
both  to  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  universal  supre- 
macy, in  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  short,  says 
another  presbyterian  author,  "  it  appears  from  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Wodrow  himself,  that  there  was  no  satisfying 
their  party ;  and  that  the  greater  indulgence  they  met  with, 
the  greater  was  their  opposition  to  civil  authority.  This  gives 
some  colour  for  the  apologists,  for  the  prelates,  and  the  minis- 
ters, who  lay  the  blame  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  presby- 
terians upon  their  own  fanatic  behaviour  and  principles^  .^'' 

Indeed,  the  presbyterian  ministers  scrupled  at  every  thing 
that  emanated  from  authority  ;  and  they  brought  the  erastian- 
ism  of  the  present  proceedings  on  themselves  by  their  own  obsti- 

1   Wodrow's  History,  ii.  206,209.  -  History,  ii,  210. 

^  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  155. 
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nacy  in  rejecting  the  easy  terms  offered  by  lord  Middleton's 
government.  And,  truly,  says  one  of  their  own  indulged 
ministers,  "  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  indulged  brethren 
made  some  wonder ;  for  some,  when  they  entered,  would  not 
have  the  bell  rung  to  be  a  testimony  against  the  evils  in  the 
indulgence  ;  and  some,  when  they  had  preached  the  year,  and 
received  the  stipend,  denied  they  had  taken  the  indulgence, 
affirming  they  had  only  intruded  into  the  church,  and  the  con- 
tentions of  the  brethren  were  like  the  bars  of  a  castle."  "  But 
after  this,  great  was  the  discontent,  both  of  the  indulged 
ministers  and  likewise  of  the  zealous  people,  reflecting  sore 
upon  the  ministers''  behaviour  in  that  time  of  their  trial,  but 
they  all  got  home  to  their  churches,  except  Mr.  Alexander 
Blair,  who  died  in  prison.  Many  of  them  presumed  upon 
their  people's  affections,  which  indeed  had  formerly  been  very 
fervent,  but  now  they  found  the  scene  altered,  and  were,  to  their 
great  grief,  treated  with  no  less  reproach  than  the  nickname 
of  council-curates^ y  So  here  the  poisoned  chalice  was  wor- 
thily commended  to  their  own  lips ;  and  the  very  men  whom 
they  had  deluded  with  their  anti-social  sophistry,  and  had 
taught  to  despise  and  rebel  against  all  lawful  authority,  now 
turned  round  on  their  teachers,  and  compelled  them,  in  their 
turn,  to  comprehend  the  value  of  their  antichristian  instructions, 
and  to  feel  "  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a 
thankless  child." 

1673. — The  chief  events  of  this  year  are  the  proceedings 
arising  out  of  the  indulgence,  and  the  rise  and  growth  of  an 
opposition  to  Lauderdale's  administration,  whose  arbitrary 
proceedings  had  become  intolerable  to  all  parties,  whether  they 
wei'e  persecuted  presbyterians,  as  Wodrow  labours  to  shew 
they  were,  or  the  really  oppressed  churchmen,  with  whom  no 
one  has  ever  sympathised.  Many  of  the  ministers  that  had 
been  indulged  did  not  comply,  and  others  raised  minute  and 
trifling  scruples  against  accepting  and  taking  possession  of 
their  benefices ;  and  some  were  of  opinion  that  it  \vould  have 
been  happy  for  themselves  if  none  of  them  had  accepted,  "  but 
had  strenuously  adhered  to  their  presbytei'ian  covenanted 
principles."  In  consequence  of  this  perverseness  the  council 
issued  an  order  on  the  7th  of  March,  for  all  the  outed  presby- 
terian  ministers  to  remove  to  at  least  five  miles  from  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  those  who  had  not  taken  possession  of  their 
livings  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council.  Several 
of  them  appeared,  and  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  respec- 

'  Kirktoii's  History,  pp.  32t.33C,  338,  339. 
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live  places  of  confinement,  as  Wodrow  truly  enough  calls  their 
parishes,  against  the  first  of  June,  and  orders  were  given  to 
arrest  those  who  should  disobey.  One  of  (hose  who  appeared 
at  the  bar,  Mr.  Robert  Young,  made  a  rude  and  insolent  attack 
upon  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  present,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  and  that  sentence  was 
given  by  the  ]iritnatc  without  the  concurrence  of  the  synod, 
and  appealed,  like  a  true  erastian,  to  the  council,  to  be  restored. 
The  archbishop  rose  up,  and  solemnly  asserted  that  Young's 
allegation  was  founded  on  misinformation ;  for  he  had  been 
regularly  and  lawfully  deposed  by  the  synod  for  wilful  disobe- 
dience, and  whose  sentence  he  had  only  ratified  and  confirmed, 
and  carried  into  execution.  The  council  believed  the  plain 
statement  of  facts  made  by  the  primate,  instead  of  Young's 
intemperate  allegations,  and  the  chancellor  intimated  to  him 
the  council's  pleasure  that  he  should  repair  to  the  benefice  to 
rthich  he  had  been  indulged  before  the  first  of  June.  This 
■ircumstance,  of  a  man  who  had  been  justly  dt^posed  for 
sufficient  causes,  being  not  only  without  repentance,  but  glory- 
ing in  his  fault,  preferred  to  a  benefice,  is  produced  by  Wodrow 
as  an  example  of  persecution  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  privy 
council.  The  gi-eater  number  of  their  cases  of  persecution 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  and  a  howl  of  persecution  is  got  up 
and  prolonged  whenever  by  their  own  misconduct  they  have 
been  justly  visited  by  the  pains  of  either  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical law  ;  in  short,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  presbyterians 
short  of  being  allowed  to  trample  on  all  law,  human  and 
divine,  that  either  obstructed  the  exercise  of  their  own  tyranny 
over  others,  or  stood  in  the  way  of  their  supremacy. 

On  the  7th  jNIay  the  council  received  a  letter  from  the 
king,  signifying  to  them  that  the  United  Provinces,  with  whom 
he  was  then  at  war,  had  formed  a  design  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection in  the  presbyterian  districts,  and  therefore  required 
them  rigorously  to  suppress  all  field  conventicles.  This  neces- 
sary and  prudential  order  came  direct  from  the  king ;  yet  the 
council  is  accused  of  "  persecuting  their  protestant  brethren," 
than  whom,  they  said,  "  the  king  had  not  more  loyal  sub- 
jects," and  "  at  the  instigation  of  a  parcel  of  impious  prelates.^'' 
And  again,  it  is  most  maliciously  and  falsely  asserted,  that, 
"  to  gratifv-  the  bishops,  a  most  rigorous  proclamation  was 
emitted  against  conventicles ;"  whereas  all  of  the  bishops  were 
living  in  and  applying  themselves  to  the  business  and  duties 
of  their  respective  dioceses,  endeavouring  with  all  diligence 
to  keep  the  covenanted  wolf  from  their  flocks.  None  of  the 
indulged  ministers  kept  the  anniversary  festival  of  the  king's 
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birth-day  and  restoTation,  although  its  commemoration  was  or- 
dained both  by  acts  of  parhament  and  of  council  under  severe 
penalties.  With  sectarian  and  unreasonable  obstinacy  they 
perversely  refused  to  preach  and  otherwise  celebrate  a  hoHday, 
as  a  monstrous  infliction  of  tyranny  on  their  consciences,  be- 
cause it  was  commanded  by  the  state  ;  but  they  kept  holidays 
of  their  own  individual  appointment  without  any  strain  on  that 
tender  organ.  Several  of  them,  therefore,  incurred  the  civil 
pains  for  their  disobedience,  inflicted  by  the  state  for  a  politi- 
cal offence  ;  but  by  that  craft  which  was  earthly,  devilish, 
sensual,  their  authors  have  found  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing a  malicious  and  false  accusation  against  the  church : — 
"  When  the  29th  of  May  came,  the  bishops  got  another 
handle  for  oppressing  the  presbyterian  ministers  !" 

On  May  the  31st  his  majesty  again  approved  of  what  the 
council  had  done  respecting  the  Indulgence,  and  required 
them  to  prosecute  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  act. 
A  number  of  them  were  therefore  cited  to  the  bar  of  the  coun- 
cil on  the  3d  of  July ;  and  here  Wodrow  records  a  direct  and 
wilful  falsehood,  that  "  the  bishops  did  most  violently  ap- 
pear against  them  in  council  %"  not  one  of  whom  were  present. 
The  ministers  acknowledged  that  they  had  not  observed  the 
festival,  although  it  had  fallen  this  year  on  one  of  those  weekly 
fasts  which,  without  any  synodical  authority,  they  held  of  their 
own  appointment ;  and  moreover,  they  informed  the  chancel- 
lor "  that  they  had  no  freedom  in  their  consciences  to  keep  any 
anniversary  holiday  of  human  institution."  While  this  ex- 
amination was  proceeding,  Alexander  Blair  pretended  igno- 
rance, not  having,  he  said,  received  a  copy  of  the  act  of  coun- 
cil which  required  obedience  in  this  point.  The  printed  act 
was  delivered  to  him  by  the  chancellor  •,  he  took  it  out  of  his 
grace's  hand,  but  immediately  and  significantly  dropt  it  on 
the  ground,  and  said,  "  My  lord  chancellor,  I  cannot  be  so 
uncivil  as  to  refuse  a  paper  offered  me  by  your  lordship,  but  I 
can  receive  no  instructions  from  you  for  regulating  the  exercise 
of  my  ministry ;  for  if  I  should  receive  instructions  from  you, 
I  should  be  your  ambassador,  and  not  Christ's."  Rothes  after- 
wards said  that  it  was  the  manner  more  than  the  matter  of  this 
speech  that  was  offensive  to  the  council,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted for  contempt,  but  soon  after  released  on  account  of  his 
health,  when  he  died  very  soon  after ;  and  this  is  made  a  case 
against  the  bishops  of  persecution.  Hutchinson  was  deputed 
by  the  brethren  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  the  council,  but 

1  History,  ii.  21.5. 
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Blair  having  anticipated  him,  and  seeing  his  fate,  he  was  pru- 
dently silent,  and  consequently  all  the  rest  were  dismissed'. 
The  indulged  ministers  were  not  only  the  cause  of  much  trou- 
ble to  their  head,  the  council,  but  they  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
bishop  Leighton,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them.  His  bio- 
grapher accordingly  says,  on  the  authority  of  Law  in  his 
Memorials,  one  of  the  indulged  ministers,  that  they  "  occa- 
sioned him  much  uneasiness  by  their  disorderly  and  seditious 
proceedings,  and  indeed  by  actual  immoralities,  which  went  to 
such  a  lengdi  that  he  was  obliged,  in  December  1673,  to  send 
a  deputation  with  a  formal  complaint  against  them  to  the  privy 
council."  If  this  worthy  prelate  had  not  been  actually  a 
bishop,  Wodrow  would  certainly  have  recorded  his  sufferings 
among  those  of  the  godly  brethren ;  for  Mr.  Pearson  says, 
"  While  he  had  made  no  way  with  ihe  conformists  by  his  earn- 
est, his  affectionate,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  his  humiliat- 
ing advances,  we  have  seen  that  his  colleagues  were  ready  to 
brand  him  with  treachery  to  their  cause,  and  more  than  in- 
sinuated that  he  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  2." 

In  all  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  had  escaped  the 
infliction  of  indulged  or  covenanted  ministers,  the  church  en- 
joyed profound  tranquillity  under  the  prudent  management  of 
the  bishops,  who  were  all  compelled  by  law  to  reside  con- 
stantly in  their  dioceses.  Leighton  did  not  preside  at  the  sy- 
nod of  Glasgow  this  year,  which  was  held  in  April,  but  sent 
a  written  charge.  They  were  now  much  diminished  in  numbers 
from  the  increase  of  the  indulged  ministers,  but  who  would  not 
so  far  homologate  episcopacy  as  to  attend  the  bishops'  synod. 
He  alludes  to  the  railing  and  uncharitable  censures  which  the 
presbyterians  heaped  upon  the  clergy,  and  bids  them  possess 
their  souls  in  patience,  of  which  they  had  much  need.  And 
adds,  "  As  for  the  confusions  and  contentions  that  still  abound 
and  increase  in  this  church,  and  threaten  to  undo  it,  I  think 
our  wisdom  shall  be  to  cease  from  man,  and  look  more  upwards, 
and  dispute  and  discourse  less,  and  fast  and  pray  more  ;  and 
so  draw  down  our  relief  from  the  God  of  order  and  peace,  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ^." 

The  DrTKE  of  Lauderdale  was  again  sent  down  as  the 
royal  commissioner,  to  hold  the  fourth  session  of  tlie  present  par- 
liament ;  and  Burnet,  who  soon  after  this  broke  with  his  grace, 
now  accuses  him  of  pride,  extravagance,  luxury,  extortion, 


'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  212—223. 
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tyranny,  and  the  most  insolent  and  cruel  administration  that 
any  nation  ever  experienced.  This  account  may  be  compared 
with  his  dedication  to  this  "  great  prince — greater  in  his  mind 
than  in  his  fortune," — which  was  published  the  same  year, 
but  before  he  quarrelled  with  his  grace.  Wodrow  has  in- 
serted a  long  and  abject  letter  from  Burnet  to  the  duke,  re- 
questing to  be  informed  of  his  crime,  and  complaining  that 
his  grace  had  called  him  "  traitor  and  rogue,"  of  having  been 
"  laughed  at  as  a  fool  for  my  advertisements  and  advices" 
both  to  statesmen  and  bishops,  and  of  having  been  "  kept 
waiting  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  my  boots,  and 
no  access  given,  though  twice  desired  ^" 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  a  letter  from 
the  king  was  read,  in  which,  among  other  things,  his  majesty 
says,  "  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  keeping  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  is,  that  effectual  courses  may  be  laid  down 
for  punishing  and  curbing  the  insolent  field  conventicles  and 
other  seditious  practices :"  the  letter  also  alluded  to  what  had 
been  done  by  government  for  the  peace  and  conciliation  of  the 
presby  terians  by  means  of  the  Indulgences,  which  greatly  aggra- 
vated their  faults  in  persisting  in  keeping  conventicles  contrary 
to  law,  and  recommended  the  due  administration  of  the  laws 
respecting  them : — "  We  must  now,  therefore,  once  for  all,  lay 
down  such  solid  and  effectual  courses,  as  the  whole  kingdom 
may  see  that  both  you  and  we  are  in  earnest,  and  that  if  fair- 
ness will  not  do,  force  must  compel  the  refractory  to  be  peace- 
able, and  obey  the  law."  The  commissioner  then  addressed 
the  house,  enforcing  the  topics  illustrative  of  the  royal  letter, 
and«proposed  a  new  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
Holuand,  and  desired  the  subject  might  be  referred  to  the 
lords  of  the  articles.  When  Lauderdale  moved  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  his  majesty's  gra- 
cious letter,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  suddenly  commenced  that 
opposition  which  had  been  secretly  formed  against  the  duke, 
by  a  counter-motion  that  the  state  of  the  nation  might  be  first 
taken  into  the  consideration  of  the  house,  and  the  grievances 
of  the  country  truly  represented  to  his  majesty,  after  which  he 
would  readily  vote  for  a  supply.  According  to  a  previous  un- 
derstanding, about  twenty  members  spoke  successively  to  the 
same  purpose,  each  dwelling  on  some  real  or  imaginary  griev- 
ance. This  opposition  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that 
Lauderdale  lost  his  temper,  and  insisted,"  with  some  briskness," 
on  the  supply  being  voted,  and  attempted  to  intimidate  the 

'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  232,  233,  note. 
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parliament ;  but  the  opposition  was  too  powerful  to  be  disr 
solved  by  big  words.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwart,  resented 
his  conduct  as  unconstitutional,  and  asked  "  whether  or  not 
this  was  a  free  parliament  ?"  Finding  that  he  could  not  bully 
the  house,  he  adjourned  it  for  a  forlnight,  and  attempted  to 
soften  the  opposition  by  promising  to  remove  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal grievances  of  which  they  com})lained.  This  was  not 
considered  suiJicient,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  pressed  his 
motion  to  lay  a  true  state  of  the  nation  before  his  majesty ; 
and  success  emboldening  the  oppostion  to  present  fresh  griev- 
ances. Lauderdale  adjourned  the  house  on  the  yth  December 
to  the  25th  January,  after  having  sat  only  five  times.  Of 
course  there  was  nothing  done  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ^ 

WoDROW  mentions  the  case  of  Mr.  Archibald  Beith,  "  cu- 
rate in  AiTan,"  for  what  he  calls  "  his  accession  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Allan  Gardiner ;"  but  he  afterwards  says  he  shot  him, 
and  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  was  freely  par- 
doned and  set  at  liberty.  After  that  he  came  to  Rothsay,  on 
his  way  to  Arran,  and  was  in  such  extreme  poverty  that  he 
petitioned  the  town  council  for  pecuniary  help,  and  for  permis- 
sion to  beg  in  the  town :  the  latter  they  refused,  but  granted 
him  20  pounds  Scots  2.  In  the  council  registry  of  Rothsay  he 
is  designated  "  late  minister  of  Kilbride  ;"  it  is  therefore  fair  to 
conclude  that  Dr.  Wallace,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  had  deprived 
him  for  this  horrible  crime,which  cannot  be  commented  on  with 
too  great  severity.  It  indicated  that  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness  which  remained  from  the  recent  ecclesiastical 
anarchy,  and  one  at  least  who  was  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth  and 
to  humanity,  had  not  been  "  outed"  by  the  Glasgow  act.  But 
there  must  have  been  some  mitigating  circumstances  ill  his 
case,  before  z.free  and  unconditional  pardon  had  been  granted 
to  him. 

The  rioters  and  others  in  the  parish  of  Balmaclel- 
lan,  who  had  assaulted  and  robbed  Mr.  John  Row,  the 
clergyman,  continued  such  a  persecution  and  system  of  petty 
annoyances,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  the 
parish  of  Stonykirk,  in  Rhinnes  of  Galloway.  On  his  taking 
possession  of  his  church,  he  found  the  locks  of  the  doors  had 
been  maliciously  and  entirely  spoiled,  and  a  riotous  concourse 
of  the  people  prevented  his  gaining  access  to  his  manse  and 
glebe.     And  this  corroborates  what  Kirkton  asserted  of  the 


'  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  328. — Crookshank's  History,  i.  349. — Memoirs  of 
the  History  of  Scotland,  250 — 262. — Burnet's  Own  Times,  i. 
*  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  231,  and  note  by  Burns. 
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"  coarse  and  cold  entertainment"  which  the  clergy  met  with 
at  their  induction  to  their  parish  churches.  One  Baxter  was 
prosecuted  to  conviction  for  his  accession  to  the  breaking  open 
and  plundering  the  parsonage  of  Mr.  David  Cunningham,  the 
parish  clergyman  of  Carabuslaug,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow. 
And  to  evince  their  favour  to  the  presbyterians,  the  council 
ordered  the  earl  of  Galloway  to  present  Mr.  Robert  Kincaid, 
who  was  minister  of  Barnwell  near  Ayr,  to  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
maler,  near  Dumfries,  in  order  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  in- 
dulged covenanted  ministers,  who  coveted  a  living  that  was  so 
good  that  the  bishop  of  the  Isles  was  glad  to  accept  the  sti- 
pend of  it  for  one  year,  to  eke  out  the  dilapidated  revenues  of 
his  see.  In  fact,  the  indulged  ministers  got  all  the  best  livings 
in  the  two  dioceses,  which  might  be  some  consolation  for  their 
imprisonment,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  parishes,  a  hardship  which  they  brought  on  them- 
selves by  their  own  turbulence.  But  a  presbyterian  author 
says,  "  the  bulk  of  the  presbyterians  were  instructed  from 
Holland  to  look  upon  all  the  indulgences  that  had  been  offered 
them  as  no  better  than  preparations  for  the  toleration  of 
popery  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  very  unwar- 
rantable connexions  were  now  formed  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  Dutch  presbyterians  ^" 

Before  Burnet  had  actually  quarrelled  with  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale,  and  when  he  was  praising  him  as  a  *'  prince 
greater  in  his  mind  than  in  his  fortune,"  he  tells  us  that  he 
knew  the  duke  was  engaged  in  a  design  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  openly  invited  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  the  nobility  to  enter  into  measures  to  make 
the  king  absolute ;  and  confesses  that  Lauderdale  made  him 
an  instrument  to  persuade  Hamilton  not  to  oppose  the  court ; 
so  that  if  we  may  credit  him  no  man  was  more  instrumental  than 
Burnet  himself  in  promoting  arbitrary  designs'^.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  I  got  some  to  be  considered  and  advanced  that  had 
no  other  way  of  access.  But  that  which  made  it  more  neces- 
sary was,  that  I  saw  Sharp  and  his  creatures  were  making 
their  court  with  the  most  abject  flattery,  and  all  the  submis- 
sions possible.  Leighton  went  seldom  to  them,  though  he 
was  always  treated  by  them  with  great  distinction.  So  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  about  them  [the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Lauderdale]  and  keep  them  right ;  otherwise  all  our  designs 
were  lost  without  recovery Yet  1  was  sent  for,  and  con- 

'  Guthrie's  General  History,  x.  p.  158. 
="  Own  Times,  i.   G18. 
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linued  in  such  liigli  favour  that  I  was  again  tried  if  I  wouhl 
accept  of  a  bishoprick,  and  was  promised  the  first  of  the  two 
archbishopricks  that  should  dxW  !  But  I  was  still  fixed  in  my 
former  resolution  [to  see  whether  presbytery  or  episcopacy 
would  kick  the  beam]  not  to  engage  early,  being  then  but 
nine-and-twenty ;  nor  could  1  come  into  a  dependence  on 
themi." 

To  MAKE  a  mere  political  partizan  an  archbishop,  at  nine- 
and-twentv,  did  look  somewhat  like  a  design  on  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  smiting  of  the  church  under  the  fifth  rib,  which  is 
scarcely  credible,  although  Burnet  does  so  positively  and 
repeatedly  assert  it.  But  how  contemptuously  does  he  speak 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  other  bishops  and 
clergy,  when  they  were  probably  representing  to  the  duke  the 
deplorable  circumstances  of  the  clergy  in  those  dioceses  which 
were  afflicted  with  the  incumbrances  of  the  indulged  minis- 
ters, and  begging  the  protection  of  government  against  the 
persecutions  of  the  presbyterians.  Burnet  was  apprehensive 
that  if  he  left  the  court,  the  primate  might  have  had  sufficient 
influence  to  have  broken  up  the  confederacy  for  presbyterian- 
izing  the  church,  which  he  and  his  friend  Leighton  had  en- 
tered into  with  Tweeddale.  It  was  not  without  just  grounds 
that  the  archbishop  complained  of  the  Indulgence,  and  applied 
to  the  commissioner  for  redress,  when  Burnet  himself  informs 
us  that  Lauderdale  broke  out  into  a  great  rage  when  he  ^^'as 
informed  that  the  indulged  presbyterians  still  assembled,  fully 
armed,  at  their  field  conventicles,  broke  into  the  parsonages, 
and  robbed  and  wounded  the  clergy,  and,  as  he  acknowledges, 
made  them  swear  to  abandon  their  churches,  and  banish  them- 
selves from  the  kingdom.  When  these  robbers  and  persecu- 
tors were  brought  to  justice,  Burnet  justifies  and  excuses  their 
crimes,  because,  he  says,  they  assaulted  and  plundered  the 
clergy  upo7i  principle,  and  out  of  the  "  blind  madness  of  ill- 
grounded  zeal.''''  And  he  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  criminals, 
who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  whom  he  visited  in 
prison,  was  "  otherwise  no  ill  man"  if  we  would  only  make 
allowance  for  his  principles  and  zeal :  but  how  a  robber  and 
house-breaker  can  be  accounted  an  innocent  man,  is  not  easy, 
upon  christian  principles,  to  account  for.  But  he  explains  it 
by  telling  us — "  another  of  them  was  a  bold  villain.  He  jus- 
tified all  he  had  done,  from  the  Israelites  robbing  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  destroying  the  Canaanites.''^  And  thus  he  has 
innocently  let  out  what  was  the  full  extent  of  presbyterian 

'  Own  Tinips,  i.  621. 
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principles.  They  looked  upon  themselves  to  be,  like  the  Jews 
of  old,  the  chosen  people  of  the  Most  High,  and  as  bearing  His 
commission  to  plmider  and  extirpate  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
as  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  and  as  enemies  to  God  and  his 
elect.  We  now  have  seen  the  principles  of  the  Covenant  and 
its  votaries,  which  are  destructive  of  human  society  and  mo- 
rality, reduced  to  practice;  and  these  godly  people  believed 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Him,  who  has  denounced 
malice  in  the  heart  as  murder,  than  human  sacrifices;  but 
especially  of  his  priests  who  wait  at  His  altar  ^. 

But  he  acknowledges  that  Lauderdale  had  just  grounds 
of  offence  in  the  intrigues  of  Carstaies,  who  had  been  sent 
over  by  the  presbyterians  in  Holland  to  excite  another  rebel- 
lion amongst  their  brethren  at  home.  The  clergy,  therefore, 
were  justified  in  saying,  when  Burnet  and  bishop  Leighton 
appeared  as  apologists  for  those  conspirators,  "  that  things 
were  carried  beyond  what  a  principle  of  moderation  could 
suggest,  and  they  could  design  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  and 
subversion  of  the  constitution."  The  duke  of  Lauderdale 
must  have  been  insensible  to  every  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
and  of  respect  for  the  king's  service,  if  he  had  not  felt  and 
shown  deep  resentment  at  the  perverse  behaviour  of  the  pres- 
byterians, after  the  government  had  so  long  connived  at  their 
inhuman  outrages  on  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  which,  being 
avowedly  done  upon  principle,  were  likely  to  be  continued. 
Although  the  letters  and  instructions  taken  on  Carstairs  were 
mysterious,  yet  they  were  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  pro- 
mise of  large  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the 
field  conventiclers,  whenever  they  were  ripe  for  open  rebel- 
lion. Perhaps  the  mystery  spoken  of  meant  that  no  conspirator 
was  named,  or  any  clue  given  by  which  the  leaders  and  secret 
movers  of  this  conspiracy  could  be  discovered ;  and  whatever 
accusation  of  persecution  may  be  made,  Lauderdale  must  be 
justified  in  letting  the  law  take  its  course,  or  else  see  the  three 
kingdoms  again  deluged  in  blood  under  the  obligations  of  the 
Covenant.  He  had  tried  moderation,  connivance,  and  indul- 
gence, and  found  them  so  far  from  conciliating  the  presbyte- 
rians, and  inducing  them  to  live  in  quietness  and  peace,  that 
they  only  increased  their  fury  against  the  clergy,  and  their 
insults  on  the  government;  and  unless  he  had  suffered  the 
constitution  to  be  subverted  and  revolutionised,  he  was  laid 
vmder  a  necessity  of  using  those  severities  for  which  he  has 
been  so  greatly  blamed  2. 
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Bishop  Lkighton's  scH'-love  was  so  much  wounded,  that 
he  determined  to  abdicate  his  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to 
retire  into  private  life,  the  account  ot"  which  is  very  briefly 
given  by  Burnet,  who  says — "  Sharp,  and  his  instruments,  took 
occasion  from  this  to  complain,  that  the  church  was  ruined  by 
Leighton's  means,  and  I  wanted  not  ray  share  in  the  charge; 
and,  indeed,  the  remissness  of  the  government  was  such,  that 
there  ivas  just  cause  of  complaint.  Great  numbers  met  in 
the  fields.  Men  went  to  those  meetings  icith  such  arms  as 
they  had.  And  we  were  blamed  for  all  this.  It  was  said  that 
things  went  on  so  far  beyond  what  a  principle  of  moderation 
could  suggest,  that  we  did  certainly  design  to  ruin  and  over- 
turn the  constitution.  Leighton,  upon  all  this,  concluded  he 
could  do  no  good  on  either  side :  he  had  gained  no  ground  on 
the  presbyterians,  and  was  suspected  and  hated  by  the  epis- 
copal party.  So  he  resolved  to  retire  from  all  public  employ- 
ments, and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  comer,  far  from 
noise  and  business,  and  to  give  himself  wholly  to  prayer  and 
meditation,  since  he  saw  he  could  not  carry  on  his  great  de- 
signs of  healing  and  reforming  the  church, on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart  ^"  Burnet  offered  many  most  just  and  excellent  ar- 
guments for  his  continuing  at  his  post;  and  he  might  have 
added  the  decision  of  our  blessed  Lord,  but  which  was  not 
more  applicable  to  bishop  Leightou  than  it  was  to  the 
harassed  and  persecuted  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,who, 
unable  to  bear  the  cross  of  persecution,  resigned  their  cures  : 
"  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  [church] 
of  God  2." 

The  rishop  of  Dumblane,  finding  his  authority  as  com- 
mendator  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  but  weak,  induced  the 
chapter  of  that  see  to  elect  him  their  archbishop,  but  the  king 
would  not  ratify  it.  This  disgusted  him,  and  so  he  determined 
to  resign.  He  therefore  repaired  to  court,  and  there  tendered 
to  Lauderdale  the  resignation  of  his  dignities.  At  first  the 
duke  absolutely  refused  to  accept  his  resignation ;  but  seeing 
the  bishop  resolute,  he  at  last  consented  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  king,  and  to  obtain  his  consent  for  his  retirement  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  if  he  should  not  change  his  mind  in 
the  interval.  He  did  so,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
king's  letter: — "  Charles  R.  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that 
the  present  archbishop  of  Glasgow  do  continue  in  that  station 
for  one  whole  year;  and  we  shall  allow  liberty  to  him  to  retire 
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from  thence  at  the  end  of  that  time. — Given  at  our  court  at 
Whitehall,  the  9th  day  of  August,  1673,  and  of  our  reign  the 
twenty-fifth  year.  By  his  majesty's  command  i."  So  Leigh- 
ton  was  pleased  with  this  appearance  of  a  termination  to  the 
active  duties  of  his  apostolic  office,  and  remaiked  to  Burnet, 
"  that  there  was  now  but  one  uneasy  stage  between  him  and 
rest,  and  he  would  wrestle  through  it  the  best  way  he  could  2." 
The  good  bishop  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  morbid 
sensibility  and  indolence,  and  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
bear  that  cross  which  he  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow  when  they  were  suffering  the  real  evils  of 
personal  assaults  and  the  loss  of  their  property. 

Bishop  Leighton  was  altogether  unfitted  for  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  even  if  he  had  acquired  it  in  a  canonical  way, 
from  his  easy,  unsuspicious  disposition;  and  he  could  not 
have  managed  the  fiery  covenanters  already  fixed  in  his  dio- 
cese without  the  assistance  of  bishop  Hamilton.  On  the  1st 
of  Septembei*,  1673,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  as 
follows: — 

"  My  Lord, — Being  remanded  back  to  this  station  for  a  little 
time,  1  desired  the  enclosed,  though  I  have  found  your  lord- 
ship very  ready  to  assist  me  upon  such  occasions  as  this  relates 
to;  because  if  they  shall  frequently  occur,  as  possibly  they 
may,  it  might  seem  not  so  regular  and  warrantable  to  trouble 
you  with  them,  without  this  signification  of  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, which  will  sufficiently  excuse  and  justify  us  both  in  these 
instances.  But  at  meeting,  I  may,  God  willing,  give  you  a 
fuller  account  of  the  business,  and  the  reason  that  caused  such 
a  thing  to  be  desired,  by,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  affectionate  brother,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Ro.  LiiiGHTON." 

In  this  letter  he  enclosed  one  from  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale to  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  requesting  his  lordship  to 
assist  bishop  Leighton  in  "  trying  the  spirits"  of  those  who 
wished  to  enter  to  the  ministry.  It  is  dated  Whitehall,  the 
9th  of  August,  1673:— 

"  My  Lord, — I  am  commanded  to  show  you  that,  because  of 
the  large  extent,  and  the  many  difficult  affairs  of  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow,  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  give  all  the 

'  Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  i.  108. 
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assistance  you  can  to  tlu-  present  archbislio])  in  the  ordination 
of  intrants  to  the  ministry,  and  any  other  business  rchiting  to 
that  diocese  wherein  you  may  be  lielpful  to  him. 

"  I  am,  your  lordship's  humble  servant, 

"  Lauderdale." 

Bishop  Leighton  was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  failing, 
and  therefore  was  glad  to  accept  the  assistance  of  bishop 
Hamilton;  whose  biograi)hcr  says,  "  Had  the  above  arch- 
bishop known  men  as  well  as  he  did  books,  there  had  been  little 
need  for  these  letters:  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  really  pious, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  knave;  so  that  the  hypocrite  of  ordi- 
nary letters,  from  whatever  quarter,  with  a  dejecting  whining 
countenance,  and  a  large  pretence  to  piety,  seldom  went  away 
without  his  designs.  But  not  so  with  the  bishop  of  Galloway : 
he  had  been  the  butt  of  their  malice  too  long  not  to  know 
where  the  poisonous  schismatical  trash  lay.  Therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  produce  better  testimonies,  and  endure  more 
strict  examination.  This  the  archbishop  knew  very  well  to 
be  his  [own]  failing,  and  had  no  design  at  all  to  return  to 
Glasgow,  neither  would  he,  if  he  had  not  got  this  letter  for  the 
bishop  of  Galloway's  assistance,  with  a  promise  of  no  long 
stay — so  weary  was  this  good  soul  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
obstinacy  in  it;  yet  he  abode  until  he  heard  of  our  good  bishop 
[Hamilton's]  death,  upon  which  he  immediately  laid  down 
his  charge,  and  went  to  London  ^" 

One  of  those  ministers  who  had  conformed  in  hypocrisy 
at  the  Restoration,  and  retained  his  living  at  Alva,  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Stirling,  and  diocese  of  Dunkeld,  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  by  discontinuing  his  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  presbytery  and  the  diocesan  synods.  By  di- 
rections of  the  presbytery,  the  clerk  wrote  to  him  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1673:— 

"  Reverend  Sir, — Ye  being  absent  yesterday,  on  whom  the 
addition  lay,  notwithstanding  the  presbytery  was  informed 
that  ye  was  in  the  town  the  night  before,  and  have  been  several 
days  absent  from  the  presbytery  formerly,  the  presbytery  hath 
appointed  you  the  exercise  the  next  day  [of  meeting],  and 
that  upon  Coloss.  ii.  1-2;  and  have  ordained  me,  their  clerk, 
to  advertise  you  thereof,  and  of  the  diet  of  the  presbytery, 
which  is  yesterday  come  twenty  days,  or  the  twentieth  and 
sixth  of  August  instant:  with  certification,  if  you  do  not  keep 

'  Account  of  the  Familie  of  Hamilton,  of  Broomhill,  pp.  59,  60. 
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the  said  diet,  or  give  not  a  reasonable  excuse  for  your  absence, 
the  presbytery  will  take  such  course,  because  of  your  contu- 
macy, as  is  incumbent.  Thus  much  from,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  Pr.  Clerk." 

Mr.  Forrester,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
honour  of  martyrdom,  and,  instead  of  attending  the  presby- 
tery, and  preaching  according  to  his  rotation  and  appointment, 
he  sent  a  letter,  dated  on  the  day  of  their  meeting,  addressed  to 
the  moderator,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  says — "  Upon 
some  search  into  the  controversy  of  church  government,  I 
have  for  a  considerable  time  entertained  the  persuasion  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  prelatic  frame,  as  contrary  unto  the  pre- 
scriptions in  point  of  government  set  down  in  the  word." 
His  letter  shews  how  much  the  presbyterian  martyrs  were 
governed  by  the  love  of  "  filthy  lucre"  when,  holding  such 
sentiments,  disavowing  the  jurisdiction  of  his  bishop  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  brethren,  he  could  still  keep  possession  of 
his  benefice  while  disobeying  all  the  conditions  on  which  he 
had  received  it.  Had  he  been  actuated  by  a  right  spirit,  he 
would  have  resigned  it. 

1674, — Parliament  was  still  further  prorogued  on  the  25th 
of  January,  to  the  following  March.  The  king  desired  Hamil- 
ton and  Tweeddale  to  come  up  to  London,  and  give  him  a 
true  account  of  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  this  could  not  be  done, 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  safety,  on  account  of  the  sta- 
tute of  leasing-making.  An  anonymous  letter,  however,  was 
put  into  the  king's  hand,  containing  their  sentiments.  In  it 
they  requested  that  a  new  commissioner  might  be  appointed 
ibr  the  next  session  of  parliament,  but  that  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale might  hold  his  places  of  president  of  the  council,  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  have  a  full  pardon.  They 
recommended  that  the  new  commissioner  should  be  empowered 
to  redress  all  grievances,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
that  a  general  act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  should  pass.  To 
counteract  the  combination  against  him,  Lauderdale  suddenly 
attached  himself  to  the  presbyterians,  and  became  intimate 
with  some  of  their  patrons  ;  and  Burnet,  who  was  now  at  feud 
with  him,  says,  that  he  connived  at  the  presbyterians,  in  their 
insolent  contempt  of  the  laws ;  and  allowed  them  to  take 
possession  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Edinburgh  ^" 
Before  Lauderdale  left  Scotland  he  published  an  act  of 
grace  or  indemnity  from  tlie  king  upon  the  24th  of  March,  in 
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which  he  remitted  generally  all  impositions  whatsoever,  due, 
or  imposed  upon  the  kingdom  at  any  linje  before  the  king's 
happy  restoration  ;  and  wherein  all  accessions  to  conventicles 
previous  to  that  date  were  pardoned.  It  was  proclaimed  with 
great  solemnity  at  the  crosses  of  all  the  burghs  by  their  magis- 
trates in  their  robes.  The  eftect  of  this  indemnity,  Kirkton 
admits,  was  rather  considered  an  encouragement  for  thefuturey 
than  a  remission  for  the  jiast:  "  and  from  that  day  forward,  the 
truth  was,  Scotland  broke  loose  with  conventicles  of  all  sorts,  in 
houses,  fields,  and  vacant  churches  :  house-conventicles  were 
not  noticed,  the  field-con venticles  blinded  the  eyes  of  our 
statesmen  so  much.  So  in  different  places,  they  fixed  so  many 
posts  in  the  fields,  mosses,  mures,  and  mountains,  where  multi- 
tudes gathered  almost  every  sabbath,  till  the  time  of  the  defeat 
at  Both  well-bridge'."  And  Wodrow  shews  the  gratitude  of 
liis  party  by  calling  this  act  of  grace  "illegal  and  injurious;" 
and  adds,  "  It  is  plain  this  favour  is  cramped,  and  not  at  all 
full ;  however,  the  common  people  in  Scotland  looked  upon  it 
as  an  encouragement  as  to  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  a  re- 
mission for  what  was  past,  in  their  following  conventicles ; 
and  it  may  be  the  duke  designed  somewhat  of  this  by  it.  It 
was  confidently  talked  [the  sort  of  authority  on  which  he  al- 
ways relied]  that  his  grace,  before  he  left  Edinburgh,  Hixd  secretly 
encourage  conventicles,  and  promised  presbyterian  ministers  a 
full  and  ample  liberty  without  restrictions  and  exceptions;  and 
this  [report,  whether  true  or  false,]  was  the  real  sjDring  of  their 
taking  so  much  liberty  this  year.  And  yet  when  he  got  uj) 
to  the  king  the  blame  of  them  was  laid  upon  the  other  party, 
who  stood  by  duke  Hamilton ;  and  letter  upon  the  back  of 
letter  was  sent  to  the  council  to  bear  them  down  2." 

After  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  Wodrow  informs  us 
"  presbyteriaus  took  a  little  liberty  to  preach  and  hear  the 
gospel  in  places  where  the  indulgence  did  not  reach,  as  what 
they  considered  both  a  civil  and  religious  right,  and  it  was 
thought  that  none  of  the  contending  [political]  parlies  were 
much  dissatisfied  with  their  increase^."  He  says  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  conventicles, 
both  in  houses  and  in  fields  ;  but  he  adds,  "  ministers  were  not 
so  fond  of  the  fields  as  to  refuse  invitations  to  vacant  churches 
from  the  heritors  and  people  concerned."  Conventicles  were 
not  necessary  in  the  west,  because  the  indulged  ministers 
"  supplied"  the  presbytcrians  "  with  sermon  ;"  but  the  episco- 

'  Kirktou's  History,  p.  343.  -  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  267. 
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palians  in  these  indulged  parishes  were  deprived  of  all  the 
means  of  grace.  Their  anxiety,  however,  is  so  great  to  fix  upon 
their  readers  the  impression  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled 
only  with  presbyterians,  that  no  author  of  that  party  ever 
appears  to  think  that  the  episcopalians  might  have  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  presbytery,  and  their  oppression  is  never 
once  alluded  to.  Wodrow  admits  that  "  in  many  parts  of  the 
north  there  were  but  few  favourers  of  presbyterians ;  but  if 
he  had  spoken  accurately  he  would  have  said  there  were  none 
in  the  north  who  inclined  that  way ;  hence  the  quietness  and 
peace  that  reigned  beyond  the  Tay. 

About  tpie  beginning  of  February,  James  Mitchel,  whom 
presbyterian  authors  call  "  a  pious  and  exemplary  youth,"  was 
arrested  for  his  former  attempt  to  murder  archbishop  Sharp  in 
the  street,  when  the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  severely  wounded. 
The  "  pious  youth"  escaped  at  that  time,  and  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time.  After  his  return,  he  mar- 
ried, and  occupied  a  small  shop  close  to  the  door  of  the  arch- 
bishop's house.  The  primate  had  often  remarked  him  as  he 
passed,  and  at  last  became  alarmed  at  his  menacing  looks  and 
gestures,  for  Mitchel  always  presented  himself  in  this  manner 
whenever  the  archbishop  either  entered  or  left  his  own  door. 
On  that  fearful  occasion  when  he  first  saw  him  his  features  had 
made  such  an  impression,  that  heliad  never  forgotten  them  ; 
at  first  he  thought  the  man's  face  was  familiar  to  him,  and  at 
last  his  menacing  and  extraordinary  manner  excited  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  must  be  the  pious  person  who  had  formerly  at- 
tempted his  life.  He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  his 
brother,  sir  William  Sharp,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
privy  council,  arrested  him,  and  on  his  examination  it  was 
found  that  he  was  armed  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls, 
and  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  an  o])portunity  to  discharge 
it  at  the  primate  ^  He  was  examined  on  the  10th  of  February, 
before  a  committee  of  the  council,  consisting  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  lord  register,  the  lord  advocate,  and  lord  Hatton, 
the  latter  of  whom  says,  "  he  stifliy  denied  the  assassination ; 
but  being  taken  apart  by  the  chancellor,  upon  assurance  of 
his  life,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confessed  it  was  he  who 
shot  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  but  that  he  aimed  at  the  archbishop. 
The  double  of  the  confession,  signed  by  him  and  us,  is  here 
enclosed.  I  think  his  punishment  will  be  the  loss  of  his  hand, 
and  per})etual  imprisonment  in  the  Bass."  He  was  again 
cxaiaiaed  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  before  the  whole 

'  Scots  Worthies,  30!. 
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privy  council,  and  lord  llatton  says,  in  another  letter,  he  was 
this  day  "  examined  again  in  face  of  the  council,  and  said 
nothing  but  what  he  said  to  us  in  the  connnitteo.  He  is  remitted 
to  the  justice  court  to  receive  his  indictment  and  sentence,  to 
have  his  right  hand  cut  off  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgli,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  his  whole  goods  and  ])roperty.  This  last  part  is 
not  to  be  put  in  execution  till  his  majesty  be  acquainted,  be- 
cause assurance  of  life  was  given  him  upon  his  confession  ^" 
In  the  interval  some  legal  adviser  had  assured  him  that  as  there 
were  no  witnesses  to  prove  the  assault,  he  ought  now  to 
retract  his  confession,  and  to  challenge  the  court  to  prove  by 
evidence  that  he  had  fired  the  pistol,  which,  as  they  could  not 
do,  he  must  be  acquitted.  When  brought  again  before  the 
privy  council,  on  the  12th,  he  therefore  peremptorily  retracted 
his  confession,  "  denied  his  libel,  and  offered  himself  to  pro- 
bation, knowing  it  could  not  be  proven,  being  advised  not  to 
lay  too  much  weight  upon  the  assurance  of  life  given  him." 
To  this  he  stubbornly  adhered;  and  then  the  privy  council 
declared  that  they  also  withdrew  their  conditional  promise  of 
sparing  his  life,  and  his  trial  was  appointed  for  the  25th  of 
March.  On  the  same  day  they  made  the  following  minute 
of  council,  which,  although  given  by  Wodrow,  yet  T  copied 
from  the  manuscript  books  of  council,  kept  in  the  Register- 
office,  Edinburgh.     It  is  dated  12th  of  March,  1674. 

"  The  lord  commissioner  his  grace,  and  lords  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  having  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
council  to  examine  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  prisoner  in  the  tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  the  said  Mr.  James  being  brought  before  the 
said  committee,  did  make  a  free  and  voluntary  confession  of  his 
accession  to  the  rebellion  and  rising  in  arms,  in  the  west ;  and 
that  after  he  had  notice  of  the  same,  he  went  from  Edinburgh 
with  colonel  Wallace  to  Kyle,  and  joined  with  the  rebels  there, 
and  from  thence  came  alongst  and  was  with  them  until  the 
night  before  the  fight  at  Pentland  Hills;  and  that  at  the  de- 
sire of  captain  Arnot  he  returned  thence  to  Edinburgh,  to 
speak  with  some  persons  the  same  evening  there-  And  being 
examined  upon  the  attempt  on  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  who  shot  the  pistol  at  the  archbishop  when  the  bishop 
of  Orkney  was  hurt,  in  the  month  of  July,  1668,  he  did  de- 
clare that  at  that  time,  and  the  day  that  the  said  attempt  was 
made,  he  was  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  bought 
the  pistol  which  he  had  about  him,  charged  with  three  balls, 
when  he  was  apprehended,  about  that  time  the  bishop  was  shot, 

>  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  248-249. 
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from  Alexander  Logan,  dagmaker,  in  Leithvvynd :  but  refused 
that  be  was  the  person  that  made  tbe  said  attempt.  But  having 
retired  apart  with  one  of  the  said  committee,  he  did  there  con- 
fess upon  his  knees  he  was  the  person,  upon  assurance  given 
him  by  one  of  the  committee  as  to  his  life,  who  had  warrant 
from  the  lord  commissioner  and  council  to  give  the  same. 
And  did  thereafter  freely  confess  before  all  the  lords  that  were 
upon  the  said  committee,  that  [he]  shot  the  said  pistol  at  the 
said  archbishop,  and  did  subscribe  his  confession  in  presence 
of  the  said  committee,  which  is  also  subscribed  by  them-  And 
thereafter  the  said  Mr.  James,  in  presence  of  the  lord  commis- 
sioner, his  grace,  and  council,  did  renew  and  adhere  to  the 
said  confession.  Also  as  to  his  accession  to  the  rebellion  and 
attempt  aforesaid,  and  acknowledged  he  made  the  said  attempt, 
because  he  thought  that  the  archbishop  had  a  hand  in  troubling 
and  prosecuting  those  that  were  in  the  rebellion.  And  never- 
theless, being  brought  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  justi- 
ciary, and  asked  if  he  did  avow  that  confession  aforesaid,  he 
did  altogether  refuse  to  answer,  and  to  adhere  to  his  said  con- 
fession, notwithstanding  he  was  told  by  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  justiciary  and  his  majesty's  advocate,  that  if  he  would 
adhere  to  his  said  confessions,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  said  assurance,  andifotherways,  he  should  lose  the  same. 
Therefore  the  lord  commissioner  his  grace,  and  lords  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  do  declare  that  they  are  free,  and  that  the 
said  Mr.  James  ought  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  such 
promise  or  assurance,  and  that  the  same  is  altogether  void,  and 
that  the  lords  of  justiciary  and  assize  ought  to  proceed  without 
any  respect  to  the  same.  And  further  do  declare,  that  the 
said  Mr.  James  Mitchel  is  the  person  intended  and  named  in 
the  proclamation  in  the  years  1666  and  1667,  discharging  any 
intercommuning  with  the  rebels  therein  mentioned,  and  ex- 
cepting the  said  Mr.  James  and  the  other  persons  therein  from 
his  majesty's  favour  and  indemnity,  and  no  other  [is  meant] 
vmder  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  though  there  had  been 
any  other  of  that  name  involved  in  the  said  rebellion  i." 

"  Forasmuch,  as  Mr.  James  Mitchel  is  now  imprisoned  in 
the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  as  guilty  of  being  in  the  late  re- 
bellion, in  anno  1666,  and  attempting  the  assassination  of  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  shooting  of  a  pistol,  wherewith 
the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  wounded.  Therefore  the  lord  com- 
missioner his  grace,  and  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council, 
do  remit  the  said  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  to  the  commissioners  of 

•  Act  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  Regist.  Secreti  Concilii. 
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his  majesty's  justiciary,  to  be  proceeded  against  for  the  said 
crimes  according  to  law  ;  and  grant  authority  and  warrant  to 
his  majesty's  advocate,  to  raise  an  indictment  against  him  for 
the  said  crimes,  before  the  lord  commissioner,  and  to  process 
and  pursue  him  thereupon  ^" 

Mitch  EL  was  brought  before  the  justiciary  court  on  the 
25th  of  March,  and  still  persisted  in  retracting  and  denying  the 
confession  which  he  had  made  on  his  first  examination  before 
the  committee  of  council ;  and,  says  Wodrow,  "  there  being  no 
probation  besides  his  foresaid  confession,  now  retracted,  the 
lords  of  justiciary,  with  consent  of  sir  John  Nesbit,  his  ma- 
jesty's advocate,  "  who  was  himself  a  presbyteri an,"  desert  the 
diet,  that  is,  postponed  the  trial ;  and  Mr.  Mitchel,  after  con- 
tinuing some  time  in  prision,  is  sent  to  the  Bass,  and  his 
business  is  still  put  off  from  time  to  time  until  January,  1G782." 
Crookshanks  says,  "  he  wrote  a  large  letter  from  prison  to  a 
friend,  vindicating  his  practice,  and  owning  the  principles  upon 
which  he  went  !^" 

The  king  sent  Hamilton  and  the  other  noblemen  home,  and 
referred  all  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  March  ;  but  before  their  arrival,  Lau- 
derdale adjourned  the  parliament  till  October,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  London.  Immediately  after  his  departure  the  itine- 
rant preachers  began  to  hold  field  conventicles  everywhere, 
and  Mess  John  Welsh  kept  several  in  the  county  of  Fife  ;  and 
it  was  circulated  among  the  attendants  on  these  meetings  that 
the  duchess  of  Lauderdale  had  promised  that  the  duke  should 
wink  at  them.  Welsh  entered  any  church  that  hapi:)ened  to 
be  vacant  in  the  county,  and  collected  congregations,  and 
Wodrow  asserts,  but  which  is  not  credible,  that  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  "  was  an  eye-witness"  to  his  preaching  in 
Wilmot  Chapel  to  a  great  crowd"*.  The  council  issued  a 
proclamation  against  the  field  conventicles  and  invasions  upon 
MINISTERS  and  pulpits  ;  and  they  ordered  all  conventicle 
preachers  to  be  apprehended,  but  particularly  Welsh  and 
Semple,  who  were  ringleaders  of  the  party.  But,  according 
to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  covenanters,  the  indulged 
ministers,  although  strictly  confined  to  their  parishes,  went  out 
of  them  to  hold  field  conventicles  in  several  distant  places. 
William  Weir,  George  Johnston,  and  some  other  outed  minis- 
Act  Mr.  James  Mitchel,  Regist.  Secreti  Concilii,  anno  1674,  folio  55. 
Scots  Worthies,  305.— Wodrow's  History,  ii.  252.  '  History,  i.  362. 
History,  ii.  235. 
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evs,  broke  open  the  Magdalen  Chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  and 
preached,  or  held  what  was  counted  in  law  a  conventicle 
there,  and  for  which  the  city  was  fined  jElOO  Scots.  Fines 
were  imposed  on  a  great  many  of  the  gentry  and  burgesses  in 
Fife,  for  transgressing  acts  of  parliament  in  allowing  conven- 
ticles to  be  held  on  their  lands,  or  for  having  been  present  at 
them,  and  some  were  imprisoned  till  the  fines  were  paid^  But 
Law,  an  indulged  minister,  says,  "  None  of  them  were  set  at 
liberty  until  they  had  fully  paid  their  fines ;  and  yet  some  of 
them  declared  that  if  they  would  have  taken  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, they  would  have  been  set  at  liberty  without  a  fine  !  '^" 

Yet  so  antichristian  is  the  spirit  of  the  covenant,  that  the 
genuine  presbyterian  would  not  accept  remission  upon  the 
terms  of  what  their  natural  duty  required  of  them ;  and  for 
which  they  had  the  example  of  all  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles  that  have  been  since  the  world  began,  especially 
Samuel  and  Daniel  among  the  prophets,  and  St.  Paul  amongst 
the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles.  The  former,  who  had 
been  God's  deputy-governor  and  judge  over  Israel,  set  the  first 
example  to  the  people,  of  submission  to  Saul  the  Lord's 
anointed,  who  then  became  the  supreme  judge  over  all  estates 
and  conditions  of  men.  But  Samuel  went  farther,  for  he  passed 
his  whole  official  conduct  in  review  before  his  sovereign,  even 
previous  to  his  having  been  chosen  of  God,  which  shews  the 
plenary  power  of  lawful  sovereigns.  Daniel  said,  "  Oking,  live 
for  ever,"  to  a  heathen  monarch ;  and  St.  Paul  commanded  the 
apostle  Timothy  to  make  "  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions, 
and  giving  of  thanks  for  all  men  ;  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are 
in  authority  ^y  Yet  there  was  neither  a  christian  nor  a  cove- 
nanted king  (as  Charles  was)  in  existence  in  St.  Paul's  time  !" 

The  ARCHBISHOP  of  St.  Andrews  and  his  diocesan  synod 
made  a  representation  to  the  privy  council,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  of  the  increasing  disorders  in  the  church,  particularly 
in  that  diocese,  from  *^  the  implacable  enmity  of  some  per- 
sons against  the  order  and  peace  of  the  church  (the  roughness 
and  rancour  of  whose  spirit  does  contemn  all  the  lenities  that 
are  used  for  the  smoothing  and  sweetening  of  it)  have  pre- 
sumed to  abuse  the  mercy  and  indulgence  of  our  sovereign, 
unto  the  acting  of  all  high  insolencies  against  the  worship 
and  public  service  of  God,  his  ministers  who  serve  at  his  altar, 
and  the  discipline  He  has  instituted,  as  ever  have  been  suf- 


'  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  272-73. 

-'  Memorials,  p.  66,  cited  by  editor  of  Wodrow,  ii.  23?. 
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fered  by  any  who  have  lived  under  the  direction  of  good  and 
wholesome  laws,  and  the  bounty  and  mercy  of  so  gracious  a 
prince."  The  evils  of  which  they  complain  are  enumerated 
in  the  same  document: — 1.  The  growth  and  increase  of  i)o- 
pery,  and  the  defection  of  some  to  quakerism.  2.  The  open 
and  almost  avowed  contempt  that  is  cast  upon  the  public  and 
solemn  worship  of  God  ....  and  by  a  frequent  and  open 
assembling  by  multitudes  in  the  fields  and  private  liouscs 
....  by  the  licentiousness  of  persons  openly  profane,  vvhicli 
may  be  and  are  encouraged  by  this  example,  by  the  unheard- 
of  intrusion  into  and  invading  the  pulpits  of  the  godly  and 
orderly  ministers  of  this  church,  and  by  the  barbarous  profa- 
nation of  places  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  3.  The 
travelling  of  multitudes  of  people  on  the  Lord's  day  to  con- 
venticles at  a  great  distance.  "  This  being  the  sad  posture 
and  state  of  affairs  that  this  church  is  in,  we  do  hereby,  and 
by  your  grace's  mediation  and  earnest  intercession,  beg  that 
the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  would  be  pleased  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  and 
proceed  accordingly  against  the  course  and  torrent  of  these 
abuses  as  they  in  wisdom  judge  most  convenient,  to  remove 
the  danger  that  the  protestant  religion  is  in  of  being,  as  it  were, 
a  deluge  of  error,  schism,  profanity,  and  atheism,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  authority  and  honour  of  our  ministers  from  the  Jury 
and  barbarity  of  those  whose  actings  declare  them  implacable 
toward  our  persons,  and  unreconcileable  unto  the  peace  and 
order  of  this  church,  that  we  may  be  succoured  in  our  sta- 
tions so  as  to  behave  in  all  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  as  it 
may  never  repent  his  majesty  or  their  lordships  of  the  favour 
and  protection  they  have  graciously  granted  unto  us  and  the 
a^icted  church  whereof  we  are  ministers  and  members  ^" 

In  a  royal  letter  to  the  council,  dated  the  23d  of  June,  the 
king  notices  the  continued  rebellion  of  the  covenanters  in 
keeping  these  unlawful  conventicles,  and  says,  "  We  did,  by 
our  proclamation  in  March  last,  grant  a  most  full,  free,  and 
general  pardon  of  all  penal  statutes,  which  we  did  extend  so 
far  towards  the  breach  of  penal  laws  relating  to  church  mat- 
ters, that  we  at  least  expected  more  moderation  and  temper, 
and  patient  waiting  for  our  grant  of  further  case  towards 
peaceable  dissenters  ;  but  instead  thereof,  we  find  that  a  des- 
perate and  ii7iplacable  party  have  taken  the  boldness  to  rise  to 
greater  height  of  insolence  by  invading  of  churches,  keeping 

'  Cited   by  Dr.  M'Crie,   in  Appendix,   in  his  edition   of   the   Memoirs  of 
Williom  Veitch  and  George  Brysson,  pp.  505 — 507. 
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of  seditious  and  numerous  field  conventicles,  tumultuous  and 
iiTegular  petitions,  and  that  in  open  contempt  of  our  autho- 
rity, as  if  it  were  to  brave  us Of  these  disorders  we 

had  a  full  and  particular  account,  though  it  was  not  by  any 
solemn  address  (....)»  and  upon  the  true  account  we  had  of 
them  we  wrote  our  positive  commands  that  you  should  use  our 
utmost  authority  for  vigorously  suppressing  and  punishing  the 

ringleaders  of  these  insolent  seditious  practices For  the 

belter  encouragement  of  our  good  subjects,  we  have  given 
orders  for  divers  companies  and  troops  of  our  protestant 
subjects  of  Ireland  to  be  drawn  down  to  the  sea-side  in  Ulster, 
ready  to  receive  our  further  commands  ;  we  have  also  ordered 
troops  to  march  towards  Berwick,  to  be  ready  if  there  shall 

be  occasion We  know  that  the  ringleaders  of  these  late 

rebellious  and  seditious  courses  are  enemies  to  the  church 
government  established  in  Scotland  by  law,  and  yet  it  is  not 
for  their  opinions  but  for  their  traitorous  practices  that 
we  intend  to  punish  them.  We  hope  that  the  gi-eatest  part  of 
the  dissenters  from  the  church  government  are  far  from  the 
countenancing  such  practices,  and  if  those  other  hd.^  forborne 
those  ivays  of  violence  and  sedition,  the  peaceably  inclined  had 
found  the  effects  of  our  grace  and  clemency  before  this  time  ; 
but  we  will  not  endure  a  seeming  force  to  be  put  upon  us. 
The  whole  kingdom  shall  see  that  it  is  not  seditious  and  tu- 
multuary attempts,  but  only  our  own  grace  and  goodness,  that 
can  move  us  to  any  indulgence.  Let  the  ringleaders  of  these 
disorders,  which  look  too  like  rebellion,  be  once  brought  to 
punishment,  and  that  seditious  spirit  quelled,  and  then  these 
that  are  and  will  be  peaceable  shall  quickly  find  how  gra- 
cious we  are  to  indulge  as  far  as  may  consist  with  preserving 
the  present  government,  and  may  not  tend  to  the  perpetuating 
of  the  schism.  These  our  intentions  we  thought  fit  to  declare 
to  you,  to  the  end  you  may  make  them  known  in  such  ways  as 
you  shall  judge  most  convenient,  for  undeceiving  the  simple^ 
and  preventing  the  jyeaceable  from  running  into  the  same  guilt 
with  those  who  are  desperate  and  implacable  i." 

Of  this  gracious  letter,  which  was  certainly  intended  to 
be  a  merciful  warning  to  the  "  simple"  and  the  "  peaceable," 
neither  Dr.  Cook  nor  Hetheriugton  take  any  notice  ;  and  whe- 
ther it  arose  from  the  king  himself,  or  was  prompted  by  Lau- 
derdale, its  object  was  mercifully  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  from  "being  deceived  by  the  crafty  leaders  of  those 
seditious  meetings  which  at  last  ripened  into  open  rebellion. 

>  Cited  in  Wodio^r,   ii.  238-39. 
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The  council  immediately  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
solely  to  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  the  forces  to  suppress  them  wherever  they 
might  collect,  and  to  seize  the  preachers,  but  especially  Welsh, 
who  had  been  forfeited  some  time  before.  A  military  party 
had  been  sent  to  disperse  a  conventicle  which  met  near  the 
Lomonds  of  Fife,  and  which  made  a  considerable  resistance 
to  his  majesty's  troops,  but  who  captured  four  of  the  inferior 
actors.  These  were  examined  by  the  committee,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  who  were  the  preachers  and  who  autho- 
rized the  resistance  to  be  made ;  but  nothing  could  be  elicited 
from  them  tending  to  criminate  any  one.  The  council  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  act  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
support  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  ordered,  by 
proclamation,  the  masters  of  families  to  be  answerable  for 
their  servants,  and  heritors  for  their  tenants,  or  otherwise  de- 
claring masters  and  heritors  liable  for  the  fines  which  might 
be  incurred  by  their  servants  and  tenants.  They  also  ordered 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  a  riotous  assemblage  of  women  of  a 
respectable  rank  in  society,  that  had  presented  a  petition 
to  the  council. 

On  the  4th  of  June  several  hundred  women  had  collected 
in  the  parliament  close  or  square,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  petition  to  the  council,  which  was  to  meet  that  day,  iu 
favour  of  some  presbyterian  ministers.  The  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  the  lord  chancellor  came  together  into  the 
close,  and  were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  amazons, 
some  of  whom  had  "  conspired  to  set  upon^^  that  is,  to  miir- 
der,  the  archbishop ;  and  Johnston  of  Warriston's  daughter, 
bishop  Buraet's  cousin,  rushed  upon  him,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  throat  exclaimed,  "  Judas,  ere  all  was  done,  his  neck  be- 
hoved to  pay  for  it."  She  also  waved  her  hand  as  a  signal  for 
the  others,  but  the  chancellor  "  entertained  the  women  with 
insinuating  speeches  all  the  time  as  he  passed  to  the  council,  and 
did  divert  that  bloody  design^''  The  archbishop  effected  his 
entrance  without  farther  injury,  and  Mrs.  Livingstone,  the 
widow  of  that  godly  man  who  was  over  righteous  to  sail  in 
the  same  ship  with  the  king  from  Holland,  presented  their 
petition  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  received  it  graciously,  read 
it,  and  jested  with  the  petitioners  ^  After  he  had  effected  his 
entrance,  the  council  voted  the  petition  criminal,  and  about 
a  dozen  of  the  women  were  called  in,  who  severally  declared 
that  no  man  had  any  hand  in  it,  "  but  that  they  were  moved 

*  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  273. 
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with  the  sense  of  their  perishing  condition  for  want  of  the 
gospel,  having  none  to  preach  to  them  but  ignorant  and  pro- 
lane  men,  whom  they  could  not  hear."  Mrs.  Johnstone  and 
three  or  four  more  were  imprisoned  and  afterwards  banished 
from  the  city  of  Edinbui-gh^. 

From  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  evidence  from 
the  frequenters  of  conventicles  against  the  preachers  and  poli- 
tical chiefs  who  attended  them,  the  council  wrote  to  the  king, 
that  "  besides  conven tiding,  there  was  a  concurrence  of  other 
crimes  and  circumstances  of  a  high  nature ;  as  coming  to  their 
meetings  in  arms,  and,  by  way  of  convocation,  the  hearing 
and  not  revealing  of  seditious  expressions  against  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  government,  the  intereommuning  and  resetting  of 
declared  rebels  and  traitors,  forfeited  and  excepted  out  of  his 
majesty's  gracious  declaration  of  pardon,  or  declared  fugitives 
before  the  justices,  as  Mr.  John  Welsh  and  Mr.  Gabriel 
Semple."  They  advised  his  majesty  to  authorise  them  to  cite 
suspected  persons,  or  those  against  whom  informations  might 
belaid,  before  the  council,  "  to  give  their  oaths  thereupon,  with 
certification  they  shall  be  holden  as  confessed,"  and  to  war 
rant  the  lord  advocate  to  restrict  the  capital  punishment  which 
the  act  of  parliament  imposed  to  an  arbitrary  sentence.  To 
this  his  majesty  agreed,  and  the  proposal  of  the  council  was 
turned  into  an  act,  and  published  on  the  18th  of  July  2. 

The  illegal  conventicles  still  went  on,  and  on  the  9th 
July  the  council  passed  a  decree  against  fifty  persons  for  at- 
tending these  meetings  in  the  county  of  Fife  ;  the  whole  odium 
of  which  is  laid  upon  the  primate,  "  and  those  rigorous 
courses  and  others  aftei-vvards  ripened  matters  for  his  fatal 
end."  Conventicles  were  held  in  Glasgow  by  Andrew 
Morton  and  Donald  Cargill,  the  latter  of  whom,  though  noto- 
riously breaking  the  law,  said  "  he  had  always  followed  holi- 
ness and  taught  the  truth ^"  Welsh,  Semple,  Aniot,  and  Rae, 
held  a  conventicle  at  Torwood.  Forty-two  of  these  wander- 
ing stars,  some  of  whom  were  indulged  ministers,  were  sum- 
moned by  proclamation,  because  they  had  no  regular  places  of 
abode,  but  lived  amongst  their  adherents,  to  appear  before  the 
council,  for  holding  field  conventicles,  and  for  invading  and 
usurping  divers  churches  and  pulpits,  of  which  seven  are 
named  ;  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  answer  their  citation, 
and  tlierefore  they  were  denounced  his  majesty's  rebels,  and 
put  to  the  horn —  that  is,  outlawed — and  their  moveables  es- 

Crookshank's  History,  i.  356.  -  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  241-42. 
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(  heated  to  the  king  •  ;  but,  observes  Wodrow,  "  1  dare  say 
neither  he  nor  his  courtiers  would  be  mucli  enriched  by 
them."  Welsh,  Semple,  and  some  other  attainted  traitors,  had 
no  places  of  abode,  but  traversed  the  country  on  horseback, 
with  guards  mounted  and  armed  to  the  number  of  sixteen, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  moveables  to  lose,  and  their  parti- 
zans  protected  and  concealed  them,  so  that  the  council  could 
never  accomplish  their  arrest.  Previous  to  the  long  vacation, 
a  commission  was  given  to  several  noblemen  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  field  meetings,  with  power  to  act  in  the 
place  of  the  privy  council ;  and  among  their  instructions,  they 
are  directed  to  call  before  them  such  of  the  indulged  ministers 
as  had  broken  their  confinement,  and  held  field  conventicles  in 
other  parishes.  It  appears  that  concessions  and  indulgences 
made  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  ministers  of  the 
covenant ;  although  the  object  of  the  indulgence,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  it  was  granted,  was  total  abstinence  from 
field  conventicles ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  principle,  that 
neither  the  claims  of  gratitude  nor  the  terrors  of  tlie  law 
could  prevent  their  resistance  to  every  ordinance  of  man.  But 
even  in  this  matter  a  sneer  at  the  bishops  cannot  be  oiftitted, 
and  which  shows  the  animus  of  the  party  better,  perhaps, 
than  a  more  elaborate  dissertation  : — Wodrow  observes,  "  the 
reader  will  notice,  there  are  none  of  the  bishops  mixed  in 
with  them,  and  it  is  probable  their  procedure  was  not  the 
more  severe  that  it  was  so  :  their  instructions  are  more  mode- 
rate than  usual  at  this  time,  and  since  I  have  no  accounts  of 
their  severity,  there  is  ground  to  think  more  temper  hath  been 
kept  at  this  time  than  we  shall  meet  with  afterwards 2." 

It  does  not  appear  what  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  did  in 
the  matter  of  Forrester,  formerly  noticed ;  but  they  never  called 
for  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared  in  his  own  justification, 
and  proposed  to  send  to  the  court.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
year  he  advanced  a  step  farther,  and  held  conventicles  in  the 
town  of  Stirling,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  magistrates,  and 
sent  to  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  committed  to 
prison,  where  he  remained  till  the  26th  of  March,  when  he 
received  the  benefit  of  the  king's  indemnity,  and  was  set  at 
liberty.  As  he  was  perfectly  incorrigible,  and  would  neither 
obey  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  his  bishop,  nor  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his  case 
came  before  the  annual  diocesan  synod  of  Dunkeld,  when  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  regularly  recorded  against  him,  which 

'  Wodrow,  ii.  21.3-44.  -  Wodrow's  History,  ii.  246. 
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was  duly  intimated  to  him  by  a  messenger-at-avms,  and  a  copy 
of  it  affixed  to  his  church  door  ^  A  copy  of  the  sentence  was 
delivered  to  Forrester,  and  along  with  it  the  instrument  of  rati- 
fication by  bishop  Guthry. 

The  party  produced  this  as  a  case  of  "  suffering,"  "  per- 
secution," and  even  "  martyrdom ;"  and  Forrester  himself  says, 
this  decision  of  their  "  mock  synod  is  found  freighted  with  lies, 
calumnies,  virulent,  insolent  raihngs,  swelling  words  of  vanity, 
et  prcBterea  nihil;  more  of  which  in  lesser  bounds  could  hardly 
be  compressed."  This,  however,  is  only  one  instance  out  of 
the  disaffected  dioceses,  but  which,  having  been  vigorously 
and  promptly  met,  prevented  the  example  from  spreading;  and 
had  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  his  suffragans  acted  at 
first  with  the  same  firmness  as  bishop  Guthry  did,  they  might 
have  had  less  trouble  with  the  presbyterian  recusants  in  their 
dioceses.  If  the  parliament  had  met,  the  bishops  intended  to 
have  presented  a  strong  protest  against  the  Indulgence,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  presbyterians;  but  its  prorogation  set 
that  aside  for  the  time.  Wodrow  ingenuously  confesses  that 
"  matter  was  not  indeed  wanting  for  what  the  prelates  and 
their  party  reckon  grievances.     At  this  time,  and  since  the 

1  Dunkeld,  April  29, 1674. — ^Whilk  day  the  moderator  and  remanent  brethren 
of  th3  diocesan  synod  of  Dunteld,  taking  to  their  serious  consideration  the  con- 
tumacious, disorderly,  and  schismatical  carriage  of  Mr.  Thomas  Forrester,  minister 
at  Alva,  in  absenting  himself  of  a  long  time  from  the  meetings  of  this  synod, 
and  from  the  meetings  of  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  whereof  he  is  a  member,  and 
under  his  hand,  in  a  letter  to  the  said  presbytery,  disowning  all  our  church  judi- 
catories, and  declaring  them  to  be  unlawful,  and  their  exercise  of  government  and 
discipline  to  be  erastian,  and  that  the  politic  form  of  government  is  contrary  to 
many  oaths,  vows,  and  engagements  which  he  is  persuaded  are  binding  upon  the 
nations  and  posterity,  which  is  contrary  to  his  engagements  at  his  ordination, 
extant  with  us  ;  and  withal,  considering  his  unchristian  and  unnatural  forsaking 
his  flock,  and  deserting  his  duty  among  them  these  seven  months  by  past,  and 
that  he  seditiously  and  schismatically  preacheth  at  conventicles  within  the  bounds 
of  other  men's  charges,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  the  warrantable  laws, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  of  this  church  and  kingdom  ;  for  which  seditious  and 
wicked  practices  he  has  already  been  apprehended  and  imprisoned  by  the  civil 
magistrates,  and  being  formerly  cited  to  appear  at  the  meeting  of  our  synod  in 
October  last,  as  also  legally  summoned  to  compear  before  this  synod  at  this  diet, 
and  being  often  called  and  not  compearing,  therefore  the  moderator  and  brethren 
of  the  synod,  moved  with  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  care  to  suppress  schism 
and  to  promote  the  success  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  to  discountenance  division  and  disorderly  walking,  and  out  of  pity  of  that 
poor  people  now  of  a  long  time  deserted  by  him,  and  left  to  starve  and  stray, 
and  become  a  prey  to  the  devil  and  his  instruments.  Do  by  these  presents  simply 
DEPOSE  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Forrester  from  the  exercise  of  all  parts  of  the  holy 
function  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  declare  the  church  of  Alva,  in  which 
he  formerly  served,  to  be  now  vacant;  and  ordain  this  our  sentence  to  be 
intimated. 

*  Mr.  G.  Halliburton,  Moderator. 

Mr.  Henry  Malcom,  Clerk. 
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last  Indulgence,  cowre«/ic/fs  did  (/row  insensibbj;  and  although 
the  design  of  the  favour  was  to  divide  ])iesb\teiians,  yet  tin; 
very  name  of  an  indulgence  and  favour  was  some  encourage- 
ment, and  therefore  the  bishops  fretted  at  all  indulgences'." 
Many  petitions  or  complaints  were  drawn  up,  but  Wotlrow 
was  only  able  to  procure  that  of  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  wliich 
being  the  chief  scene  of  the  presbyterian  lawlessness,  is  the 
most  important:  and  he  confesses  that  it  contains  several  mat- 
ters of  fact  with  which  he  had  not  met  elsewhere.  So  tliat,  in 
coufirmation  of  the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  diocesan  synod 
and  the  commendator  of  Glasgow,  we  have  also  the  unwilling, 
and  therefore  credible,  testimony  of  one  of  the  calumniators  of 
the  church  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  to  the  truth  of  the  perse- 
cution which  the  established  episcopal  church  experienced  at 
that  time. 

1.  That  the  conventicles  still  abound  more  publicly  and 
avowedly,  notwithstanding  of  all  the  acts  and  laws  made 
against  them ;  and  these  are  kept  both  by  men  that  are  indulged 
and  others  who  are  not;  yea,  some  who  never  entered  upon 
trials  before  any  church  judicatory;  viz.  in  Glasgow,  by  Mes- 
sieurs Morton,  Law,  Barton,  Maxwell,  Cargill,  Bell,  Burnet, 
M'Lean,  Wilson,  and  others,  all  indulged  and  confined  to  other 
places,  yet  residing  within  the  town  of  Glasgow;  and  Alex- 
ander Jamieson,  late  minister  of  Govan,  who  keeps  conven- 
ticles every  Lord's  day  at  Haggs,  within  the  parish  of  Govan ; 
also,  by  Maxwell  the  younger,  Crawford,  Wodrow  [the  histo- 
rian's faiher] ,  Gilchrist,  Corbelt,  and  others  resident  in  Glasgow, 
who  never  passed  their  trials  in  order  to  preaching  [and  there- 
fore were  never  ordained] :  also,  in  Paisley,  presbytery  con- 
venticles are  kept  in  Eastwood  by  Hugh  Smith,  formerly 
minister  there,  who  hath  settled  himself  beside  the  church  of 
Eastwood,  and  constituted  elders,  administers  sacraments, 
and  performs  all  ministerial  offices:  also  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lellan,  James  Wallace,  who  kept  still  conventicles  there  till  the 
indulged  minister  came  in,  and  has  now  laid  in  his  provision 
at  Inchinnan,  where  he  was  some  time  minister, notwithsland> 
ing  he  was  confined  to  Neilston,  and  labours  by  all  means  to 
break  the  ministry  of  the  present  incumbent  there.  In  the 
presbytery  of  Ayr,  Mr.  John  Osbom,  every  Lord's  day,  keeps 
conventicles  at  Enterkin's  house  in  Tarbolton,  though  he  be 
confined  to  Dundonald ;  and  by  Mr.  Anthony  Schavv,  at 
Knockdallen's house,  at  Calmoncll;  he  adventured  also  lately 
to  preach  at  the  church  of  Ballantrae,  though  h'^  be  confined 

'  History  of  the  Sufferings,  ii.  263. 
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to  Paisley :  also,  in  the  presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  conventicles 
are  kept  by  Thomas  Melville,  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatvick 
Easier,  by  Smith,  Dickson,  Law,  and  Crawford.  Mr.  James 
Hogg,  at  Amonack,  in  the  parish  of  Kippen,  goes  about  bap- 
tizing, administering  the  Lord's  supper,  through  all  the  bounds 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  the  presbytery  of  Dumbarton. 
In  the  presbytery  of  Lanark,  conventicles  are  kept  by  James 
Greig,  at  Boghall,  though  confined  to  Carstairs;  by  Patrick 
Anderson,  at  the  same  place,  though  confined  to  Long  Dreg- 
horn  ;  and  by  John  Menzies,  some  time  conform  minister  at 
Carlaverock,  at  Crawford  Lindsay. 

2.  Indulged  brethren  keep  not  the  rules  given  by  the  coun- 
cil, but  travel  through  the  country,  baptize,  catechise,  marry, 
administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  people 
of  our  charge,  without  testimonials  from  us,  and  some  of  them 
baptize  all  the  children  of  neighbouring  congregations ;  as  in 
Tarbolton  and  Barnwell,  Hutchison,  Campbell,  and  Veitch; 
as  also  those  who  officiate  at  Eaglesham,  Paisley,  and  Hutchi- 
son of  Killellan,  Simson  at  Kilmacom,  and  Stirling  at  Kil- 
barchan.  And  Messrs.  Law,  Baird,  and  Eccles,  baptize 
children  and  marry  persons  from  the  presbytery  of  Dumbarton ; 
Messrs.  Murray  at  Coulter,  Crawford  and  Bailly  at  Laming- 
ton,  Hamilton  at  Carmichael,  Miller  at  Ochiltree,  Reid  at 
Muirkirk,  Stevenson  at  Dalmellington:  these  two  last  are 
continued  in  their  charges  by  connivance. — 3.  There  are  some 
conventiclers  have  erected  preaching-houses;  viz.  at  Glasgow, 
the  house  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  calenderer,  some  time  hired 
soldier  to  Cromwell ;  Mr.  Drew,  in  the  said  city ;  in  the  barony 
parish,  and  in  Newton,  in  Gabriel  Thomson's;  and  another 
in  Kippock,  in  John  Baxter's  house. — 4.  A  conventicle  lately 
kept  at  Kilsyth,  in  Thomas  Russell's  house,  where  the  preacher 
cursed  the  king  and  his  council,  and  the  whole  royal  family, 
saying,  David  did  not  sin  in  cursing  his  enemies;  and  there- 
fore neither  do  we  in  praying  that  God  would  destroy  our  king, 
and  pull  him  off'  his  throne.  He  was  apprehended,  therefore, 
and  some  of  his  hearers  gave  bond  and  caution  to  produce  him 
upon  demand. 

5.  It  is  universally  regretted,  that  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men's sons'  governors  are  ill  principled,  and  abuse  the  youth, 
not  only  withdrawing  themselves,  but  their  pupils  also,  Irom 
ordinances;  and  when  they  are  challenged  here  at  Glasgow, 
they  take  away  their  pupils  to  Edinburgh  and  other  colleges. 
The  like  is  done  by  chaplains,  who  pervert  the  families  tliey 
officiate  in. — 6.  Generally, not  only  conventiclers, but  indulged 
ministers,  ]3reach  sedition,  and  pray  to  the  same  purpose;  and 
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in  tlieir  ajiologies  at  their  entry,  avow  pnblicly,  that  they  owe 
neither  to   the  king,  nor  to  his  conncil,  tlieir  entry  to  their 
eharges ;  as  Mr.  Nasmyth   at  Glasford,  Mr.  Stirhng  at  Kil- 
barchan,  Mr.  Wallace  at  Largs,  and  others. — 7.   Heritors  and 
elders  generally  refuse  to  join  with  the  conform  ministers  in 
administering  discipline  and  collecting  for  the  poor. — 8.  Qua- 
kers do  generally  abound  in  Wester  Leinzie,  and  have  meet- 
ings every  Lord's  day  both  there  and  at  Glassford,  and  other 
places. — 9.  Diets  of  catechising  are  not  kept,  but  generally 
slighted:  ministers  in  their  visits  to  the  sick  are  not  admitted, 
and  offering  to  examine  are  denied ;  and  thai  even  by  some, 
who,  out  of  the  example  of  the  recusancy  of  others,  are  luorn 
atheistical,  and  disown  ordinances  altogether. — 10.   Sheriffs, 
baillies,  magistrates  of  burghs,  when  desired,  do  not  concur  to 
cause  scandalous  delinquents  to  give  obedience  to  church  dis- 
cipline.— -11.  Suspensions  are  frequently  granted  after  hom- 
ings  given  for  the  payment  of  ministers'  stipends,  without 
consignation;  as  in  the  case  of  the  minister  of  Dalrymple. — 
12.  That  fabrics  of  churches  are  like  to  go  to  ruin,  unless  he- 
ritors be  obliged  to  sec  timeously  to  it. — 13.  That  the  church 
of  Barnwell  is  ordered  to  be  suppressed,  by  a  decreet  of  the 
commission  for  the  plantation  of  churches,  without  a  report  of 
perambulation  of  the  bounds  for  the  conveniency  of  the  people 
by  the  bishop  and  presbytery,  or  any  regard  had  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Kincaid,  present  minister  there ;  though  he  com- 
peared by  Mr.  John  Kincaid,  his  procurator,  and  protested 
to  the  contrary,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the  extract  of  the  de- 
creet, though  it  was  appointed  to  be  done  by  the  commission. 
— 14.  That  not  only  the  indulged  ministers  do  not  preach  on 
the  29th  of  May,  but  sundry  others  unconformed,  who  have 
continued  in  their  places  by  connivance,  and  obeyed  the  law 
formerly,  this  last  year  have  forborne,  through  the  example  of 
the  indulged  brethren. 

15.  Several  horrid  crimes  are  committed  at  conventicles, 
as  incest,  bestiality,  murder  of  children,  in  the  presbyteries 
of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  ha^ii^GS  frequent  adulteries,  and  other  acts 
of  wickedness,  as  our  registers  at  more  length  bear  ;  particu- 
larly one  who  was  apprehended  and  confessed  bestiality  at 
Lanark,  and  was  let  go  without  any  punishment. — 16.  And 
there  is  nothing  more  grievous  than  that  pajnsts  are  daily  in- 
creasing without  control  or  execution  of  the  law  against  them, 
especially  in  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton,  as  that  register  at 
full  length  bears. — And'  to  sum  up  all,  we  cannot  but  mourn, 
and  do  heartily  testify  to  all  the  world,  but  more  especially  to 
your  lordship,  that  all  laws  made  heretofore  against  these, 
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would  not  have  been  so  contemned  were  it  not, /or  the  irregu- 
lar ministers  and  multitude  with  whom  we  have  to  do ;  so  that 
in  the  issue  they  have  proven,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God 
and  our  disadvantage,  altogether  ineffectual,  and  this  only  from 
a  perverse  principle  of  habitual  disobedience  in  the  ministers 
and  people  J  which,  as  we  wish  God  to  remove,  so  we  heartily 
pray  and  beseech  your  grace  to  consider  ^ 

An  Indulgence  was  granted  to  the  presbyterians  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  two  of  which  were,  that  they  were  not  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  tlieir  parishes,  nor  to  hold  field  conven- 
ticles.   The  confinement  was  no  doubt  arbitrary  ;  but  it  would 
appear  the  council  knew  the  necessity  of  such  severity,  and 
that  this  precaution  was  requisite;  for  this  petition  shews  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  indulged  ministers  not  only  neglected 
to  fulfil  the  conditions,  but  that  they  broke  the  laws  by  holding 
conventicles  out  of  their  own  parishes.     Every  check  given  to 
tlie  lawless  turbulence  of  the  presbyterians  is  produced  as  a 
case  of  suffering  and  persecution,  upon  much  the  same  principle 
that  robbers  and  murderers  might  complain  of  persecution  when 
they  are  sentenced  to  be  hung  or  transported  for  their  crimes. 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale  and  his  government  are  accused  of 
tyranny,  and  of  exercising  arbitrary  power ;  but  let  any  one 
judge  whether  or  not  any  government  would  have  tamely  per- 
mitted such  tubulence.     It  was  no  secret  that  these  conveu- 
ticles  were  "  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,"  where  there  was  fully 
as  nuich  sedition  and  privy  conspiracy  discussed  as  divinity. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  disperse 
these  dangerous  politico-theological  conventicles,  but  there 
can  be  none  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  restraining  the 
rebellious  practices  of  both  the  people  and  the  ministers  of  the 
covenant.     The  indulged  ministers  could  have  no  excuse  for 
holding  field  conventicles ;  for  they  had  parish  churches  to 
preach  in  and  to  propagate  their  peculiar  tenets,  and  were  alto- 
gether exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.   But  that  mystery 
of  iniquity  which  was  consummated  in  the  Revolution,  was 
then  working  in  Holland,  and  through  means  of  the  exiled 
covenanters,  was  spreading  its  venom  in  Scotland,  and  pre- 
paring for  open  rebellion  as  soon  as  they  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity.    The  difficulties  of  the  govennnent,  too,  have  been 
strangely  overlooked  ;  for  neither  their  acts  of  conciliation  nor 
(if  coercion  had  any  effect  in  subduing  the  turbulence,  nor 
tiicir  lil)eralily,  in  f^^aiiiing  the  affections,  of  the  presbyterians, 

'   Citod  by  Wodrow,  ii.  ?fi3-2fi.'i. 
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whose  sole  object  was  the  extirpation  of  the  church,  and  the 
recovery  of  that  intolerant  supremacy  over  the  royal  govern- 
ment that  they  had  exercised  with  such  tyrannical  violence 
during  the  reign  of  "  Christ's  crown  and  kingdom."  Those 
whose  sjTnpathies  have  all  run  in  favour  of  tlie  covenanters, 
have  made  so  much  noise,  that  the  just  complahits  of  the  peace- 
able members  of  the  established  episcopal  church  have  never 
been  heard  ;  yet  it  may  be  easily  supposed  how  great  a  nui- 
sance these  conventicles  must  have  been  to  ihem,  and  how 
much  they  were  oppressed  by  having  these  turbulent  indulged 
ministers'  forced  upon  them  whenever  their  parish  churches 
became  vacant.  Their  wishes,  or  jtrinciples,  were  never  once 
the  subject  of  the  least  concern  to  any  party  ;  but  the  conten- 
tious obstinacy,  and  rebellious  humours,  of  the  presbyteriaus, 
were  courted  and  gratified,  which  made  them  become  more 
turbulent  and  rebellious,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  gra- 
titude. 
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